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Christianity; the former sensible and national, the latter spiritual and 


universal 1 
By faith in Christ, the Messianic kingdom, the alav jédXuv as opposed 
odzor OF wovnpds becomes already present~-Hence the kingdom 
of God coincides with the idea of the invisible church on earth 500, 502 
But the idea is still imperfectly realized ete ++ 502 
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of God, 1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17. 2. The future completion of it, 
1 Cor. vi. 10, . 8. The present as one with the future, 1 Thess. ii, 12; 
2 Theva. i. 5., seo nsneee: 
6, The hexvenly community co-existing with the invisible church. 
The kingdom of God embraces a higher spiritual world, in which the 
archetype of the church is Teallnod-fonikind are united to this higher 
swerld iby the knowledge of God, Eph. iil. 15, Col. i. 20, compared with 
"Christ is the head of this universal church, as uniting the divine 
human natures—The idea of the Logos—Not accidentally connected with 
«the person of Christ—Enters into the essence of Christianity ............504—509 


B. The opposition of the kingdom of God to the kingdom of evil. 


The prevalence of sin among manfYnd connected with the prevalence of 

-vilin the higher world—All ungodliness the power of a spirit whose king- 

+ 0M1 is cic ovroe—False gods not evil spirits ....e0.cesseceacesssserssersseereeeDOG—5LI 
Christ the destroyer of this kingdom—His death apparently a defeat, but 

‘ areality a vietory—Chariams the tokens of his triump) sawiniieih oobi 512 
‘The conflict. ‘wigh the kingdom of evil carried on by Christians... 
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4. As opposed to legal merits.. .- 514, 515 

Apparent denial of free self-determination in Rom. ix., but not the 
apostle’s intention to give a complete theory—But an antithetical reference 

to the arrogance of the Jews 316—519 

Confidencé in their own righteousness the cause of the rejection of the 

Jews-—-'Bhe Gentiles warned against presumptuous reliances on divine 

Sa ee arses 520 
To excite Christian confidence, the apostle refers to the unalterable counsel 
of divine love—Allusions to the consummation of the kingdom of God 520—522 


10. The doctrine of the Resurrection and the State of the Soul after Death. 


@, The doctrine of the Resurrection. 


‘The epiritual awakening by faith a preparation for the future—The Palin- 
genesia of nature, ROM. Vill. 19...ssecsvsesseeeerssnreeereesvsssseersasescestseneee 522, 523 
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TRANSLATORS PREFACE, 





ONL? a few words scem necessary by way of” preface to the 
following transtation. It was begun’ towards the glose of 
1840; but early in the present year:the Translator’ having 
requested Dr. Neander to favow’ him ‘with any corrections 
or additions which he,might have made to the.second edition 
(published in +1838), was informed, in reply, that a third 
edition was passing through the press: at the same time, an 
offer was most kindly, made ‘of forwarding the proof-sheets, 
by which meaifs the translation will appear within a few 
week after the original, in its most approved form, 

Tt may be proper to state, that there were circumstances 
which rendered it desirable that” as little delay’ as possible 
should occur in the preparation of the English work. This 
demand for ¢xpedition may have perhaps occasioned more 
inadvertencies than the modicum of negative reputation 
allotted to literary workmanship of this kind ean avéll afford, 
The Translator trusts, however, that he has, on the whole, 
succeeded in giving a toleraly correct representation of the 
original, though, had time been allowed for a more careful 
revision, several minor blemishes might have been removed, 
and the meani¢g of some passages have becn more distinetly 
brought out. : 

The Author's great and long-established-reputation as gn 
Ecclesiastical Historian, would render it unnecessary, even if 
not somewhat unseemly, to usher in this work with a 
lengthened descant on its merits. The impartial and earnest, 
inquirer after truth will not fail to be delighted with the 
marks it everywhere presets of unwearicd research, extended 
views, and profound piety. No one would regret more than 
the excellent author, if the freedom of his inquirgs should 
give pain to any of his Christian brethren ; still his motto® 
myst be, “Amicus Socrates, magis amica’ Venitas.” He is 
completely at issue with the advocates of certain views which 
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have lately jeen gaining a- disastrous prevalence in this 
country. e decided terms in which he asserts the nobie 
‘gquality and brotherhood of Christian ‘men, in opposition to 
{he anti-christian tenet of a priesthood, in, the sense not of 
religious instructors, but of exclusive conveyers of, super- 
natural influence,’ will be little relished by those who wguld 
attempt to share the incommunicable prerogatives of the 
“one Mediator.” But, as Dr. N. justly remarks in éne of 
his earlier cotamunications (for all of which the Trarlator is 
glad of an opportunity to express his heartfelt gratitude,) 
“the gospel itsclf rests on an immovable rock, while human 
systems of theology are everywhere undergoing a purifying 
process, 1 Cor, iii, 12,13, We Live Iy THE TIME OF A GREAT 
crisis!” -* 

This translation has been prepared at a distance from those 
helps which would have been” within my reach at an earlier 
period, and soon after a change of residence had separated me 
from three friends especially, with whom most of the im- 
portant topics in these volumes had been submitted to frequent 
and earnest discussion. Without the formality of a dedica- 
tion, my sense of the value of their friendship prompts me to 
make this allusion, which is connected with some of my most 
pleasing recollections. I wish-also to express my obligations. 
to Dr. Edward Michelson, of the University of Leipzi; Z, Who! 
not only gave up his intefition of publishing a translation of. 
this work, on being informed that I was engaged in a similar: 
undertaking, but most readily favoured me with his opinion: 
on various passages during the preparation of the manuscript. : 
¥ have received, too, from a friend of Dr~Neander, with’ 
whose name I am not aequainted, the results of a vary careful 
examination of the first-six proof-sheets, which I gratefully 
acknowledge, and only regret that the whole work could not 
be submitted to his review previous to publication. 

(4) By ‘ho writers has this error been more ably exposed than by Erchbishop 
Whately aud Dz. Arnold ; by the former, in “Lhe Errors of Romanism traced to their 
origin in human nature ;’ and by the lattes, it” the introduction to 2 volume of dis- 
courses, Jately published on “the Christian D. ’»,"—''‘To revive Christ’s church is to 
expel the antichrist of priesthood, which, as it was foretold of him, ‘as God, sitteth wn 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is God ;’ and to restore its distranchised 


members, thplaity, to the discharge of their proper duties in it, and to the conscieus- 
“ness of their paramount importance,” p. 52. : 


ee: 1Y YD 


TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 
DR. F. EHRENBERG, 


ROYAL CHAPLAIN, MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY, 
ETC. ETO. S 


My DEEPLY REVERED AND VERY DEAR Faienp, 


1 Trust you will receive this work with all its defects as the 
offering af a sincere heart; as a small token of my cordial vene- 
ration and love, and of that sincere gratitude which I have long 
felt impelled to express, for the edification I have derived frqm your 
discourses. May a gracious God long allow you to Igbour and shine 
among us for the welfare of his church, with that holy energy which he 
has bestowed upon you, with the spirit of Christian wisdom and freedom, 
the spirit of true freedom exalted above all the strife of human parties,— 
which the Son of?God alone bestows, and which is especially requisite 
for the guidance of the church in our times, agitated and distracted as 
they are by so many conflicts! ‘Titis is the warmest wish of one who 
with all his heart ceils himself yours. 

ThugI wrote on the 22d of May, 1832, and after six years I again 
repeat with, all my heart, the words expressive of dedication, of grati- 
tude, and of devout wishes to the Giver of all perfect gifts. Since that 
portion of time (not unimportant in ouf agitated age) has passed away, 

have to thank you, deat and inmostly revered Man, for many im- 
portant words of edification and instruction, which I have received from 
your lips in public, as well as for he: precions gift! which has often ad- 

‘ ministered refreshment to myself and others. Yes, with all my heart 
I agree with those beautiful sentiments which form the soul of your 
discourses, and bind me with such force to your person, God grant 
that we may ever humbly and faigafully hold fast the truth which does 
nt seek for reconciliation amidst contrarieties, but is.itself unsought 
the right mean! God grant (what is far above_all theological disputa- 
tions,) that the highest aim of our labours may be to produce the image 
of Christ in the gouls of men,—that to our latest- breath we may keep 
this object in view without wavering, fast bound to it in true love, each 
one in his own sphere, unmoved by the vicissitudes of opinion and the 
collisions of party ! ° . ‘ 

Let me add as a subordinate wish, that you would soon favour®us 
with 8 volume of discourses, to testify of this “one thing that is 
needful.” A. ‘Nzanven, 

BERLIN, 30h Ufay, 1838. ad 


From the fulness of my hfrt I once more. repeat the wishes and 
thanks before expressed, and Tejoice that it ia in my power to dedicate 
the third edition of this work to you, my.inmostly dear and revered 
friend. AaNzanver, 

Ber ity, 2d August 1841. 


(1) Alluding probably to a volume of Sermons already published. —Tr. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME I. OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir was certainly my intention to have allowed my representation of 
the Chriftian religion and church in the apostolic age to follow the 
completion of thd whole of my Church History, or at least of the greater 
part of it; but the wishes and entreaties of many persons, expressed 
both in writing and by word of mouth, have prevailed upon me to alter 
my plan. Those, too, who took an interest in my mode of conceiving 
the development of Christianity, were justified in demanding an account 
of the manner in which I conceived the origin of this process, on which 
the opinions of men are so much divided through the conflicting 
influences of the various theological tendencies in this critical period of 
our German Evangelical church; and perhaps, if it please God, a 
thoroughly matured and candidly expressed conviction on the subjects 
here discussed, may furnish many a one who is engaged in seeking, 
with a connecting link for the comprehension of his own views, even if 
this representation, though the result of protracted and earnest inquiry, 
should contain no new disclosures. 

As for my relation to all who hold the conviction, that faith in Jesus, 
the Saviour of.sinful humanity, as it has shown itself since the ‘itst 
founding of the Christian church to be the fountain of divine life, will 
prove itself the same to the end of time, and that from this faith a new 
creation will arise in the Christian clarch and in our part of the world, 
which has been preparing amidst the storms of spring—to all such 
persons I hope to be bound by the bond of Christian fellowship, the 
bond of “the true Catholic Spirit,” as it is termed by an excellent 
English theologian of the seventeenth century,’ But I dinnot agree with 
the conviction of those among them who think that this new creation 
awill be only a repetition of what took place in the sixteenth or seven- 
temith century, and that the ‘whole dogmatic system, and the entire 


(1) We meet witb a beautiful specimen of such a spirit in what has been admi- 
rably said by a respected theologian of the Society of Friends, Joseph John Gurney ; 
«Le can scacely be denied, that in that variety of administration, through which the 
saving principles of religion are for the present permitted to pass, there ts much of a 

, veal aduptation to a corresponding variety of megtal condition. Well, therefore, may 
‘we bow with thankfulness before that infinite adh unsearchable Being, who in all our 
weakness follows us with his love, and through tue diversified mediums of relfgion to 
which the several classes of irue Christians are respectively accustomed, {s still 
pleased to rewsal to them all the same crucified Redeemer, and to direct their footsteps 
into one path ¢f obedience, holiness and peace.” See Observations on the distin~ 
Guishing Views and Practices of the Society of Friends, by Joseph John Gurtey, ed. 
Vii. London, 1934. Words fit to shame theologians who are burfing with zeal for the 
letter and forms, as if on these depended the essence o° religion, whose life and speit 
are rooted in facts. - 5 
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J a . 
mode of contemplating divine and human things,’ must return as it 
then existed. . : 

On this point, I assent with my whole soul to what my deeply revered 
and beloved friend, Stetdel, Jately expressed, so deserving of consi- 
deration in our times, and especially to be commended to the attentiom 
of our young theologians? He admirably remarks, “ But exactly this 
and only this, is the preeminence of the one truth, that it maintains its 
triumphant worth under all changes of form;” and N iebuhr detected 
in the eagerness to restore the old, an eagerness for novelty ; “ When 
the novelty of*a thing is worn away by use, weeare prone to return to 
the oldyayhich then becomes new again, and thus the ball is thrown 
backwards and forwards”? 

In truth, whatever is connected with the peculiarities of the forme of 
human cultivation, as these change, goes the way of all flesh ;"but the 
Word of God, which is destined by: perpetual youthfulness of powerto 
make all things new—abides for ever. Thus the difference existing 
between these persons and mnyself, will certainly show itself in our con. 
ception of many important points in this department of history, but in 
my judgment these differences are only scientific, and ought not to 
disturb that fellowship which is sbove all science. But I can also 
transport myself to the stahding-point of those to whom these objects 
must appear in a different light; for the rise of such differences is in 
this critical period unavoidable, and far better than the previous 
indifference’ and lifeless uniformity. And even in zeal for a definite 
form, I know how to. esteem and to lote a zeal for the essence which 
lies at the bottom,‘ and I can never have anything in common with 
those who will not do justice to such zeal, or, instead of treating it with 
the respect that is always due to zeal and affection for what is holy, . 
with Jesuitical craft aim at rendering others suspected, by imputing to 
thein' sinister motives and designs. 

it was not my intention to give a complete history of the Apostolic 


()*Well might the noble words of tither be applied to those who. cling to the old. 
rotten posts of a scaffolding raised by human hands, as if they were needed for the 
divine building. ‘ When at a window I ‘ave gazed on the stars of heaven, and the 
whole beautiful vault of heaven, and saw no pillars on which the builder had set such 
avault; yet the heavens fell not in; and that Ape ry stands firm, Now there are 
siaple folk wholooMabout for auch pillars, and would fain grasp and feel them. But 
since they cannot do this, they quake and tremble, as if the heavens would certainly 
<all in, and for no other reason than because they cannot grasp or see the pillars; if 
they could but lay hold of them, then the heagens {they think) would stand firm 
enough,” . e 

2 _ In the Tubingen Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1832, part i. P. 23, Blessed be 
the memory of this beloved man, who left this werld a few months ago, and is no 
longer to be seen inthe holy band of combatants for that evangelical truth which was 
the aim, the centre, and the soul of his whole life, and the firm anchor of ais hope in. 
death, when he ptoved himself te be one of those faithful teachers of whom it may 
be said—* whese faith follow, considerjng the end of their conversation.” 

(3) One of the many golden senteneks of this great man in his letters, of which we 
Would recommend the second volumé especially to all young theologians. 

(4) Provided it be the true zeal of simplicity, which accompanies humility, and 
where sagacity does not predominate over simplicity ; but by no means that zeal which, 
in coupling itself with the modern coxcombry of 4 super-refined educatiqy, endeavours 
to seasdn subjects with it to which it is least adapted, in order to"render ther 
palatable to the vitiated taste that loathes asimple diet; amd thus proves its own un- 
foveriness. A caricature jumble of the most contradictory elements, at which every 
sound feeling must revolt, e 
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age, but only what the title, advisedly selected, indicates. I have pre- 
fixed to it the Introductio& from the first volume of my Church 
History, reservixig the recasting of the whole work for a new edition, 
should God permit. : . 
~- In reference to the arrangement of the whole plan, and the mutual 
relation of the parts of the representation, I mist beg the reader 
to auapend his judgment awhile, till the completion of the whole by the 
publication of the second part. é 

Tt will be my constant aim to carry on to its conclusion the whole of 
the work I have undertaken on the history of the Churef, if God con- 
tinue to grant me strength and resolution for the purpose. Mgapwhile, 
a brief compendium of Church History on the principles of my arrange- 
ment, but enriched with literary notices, will be published.. My dear - 
friend, rofessor Rheinwald, of Bonn, having been prevented by his new 
duties from executing this work, it has been undertaken at my request 
by another of my friends, Mr. Licentiate Vogt, already favourably 
known to the theological public by his share in editing the Homilarium, 
and still more commended to the public favour by his literary labours 
on the Pseudo-Dionysius, and the Life and Times of Gerson, Chancellor 
of Paris. May he receive from every quarter that’ public favour and 
encouragement which his character, acquirements, and performances 


deservé !# . 
A. Nester. 
Beuxiw, 20h May, 1832. 


PREFACE TO VOLUME I. OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


u . 
I nave only a few words to say in addition to the Preface of the fitst 
volume. ‘The exposition of doctrinés which occupies the principal part 
of the second halt of this work, I was obliged to regulate as to quantity 
by the relation in which titis work stands to the general history of the 
Church, and the proportion which the history of doctrine in the latter 
bears to the whole. Hence I have been obliged to leave untouched 
many questions whivh would occur to the Christian theologian, who 
develops and elaborates the contents of the sacred records for the use of 
his own times; my endeavours have been confined to representing 
primitive Christianity according to its principal models of doctrine in 
its historical development. In executing such a work, every man must 
be influenced by his own religions and doctrinal standing-point, by his 
views of the doctrines of Christianity, il origin, and its relation to the 
general development of the human race. On this point no one ean 


(1) Now De. Vogt, ordinary professor of Theology, and pastor at Greifswald. 

@ (2) This with for so peculiarly dear a friend, whose personal ititercourse, 90 bene- 
ficial to my heart, I no longer enjoy, has been fulfilled. But his multiplied labours 
‘will not permit him to accomplish the design mentioned above, Yet if it pleasadgod 
another of my young friends will be found fitted for the task, 
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blame another for differing from himself; for a purely objective 
historical work, stripped of all subjectitity in its representation, 
untinetured by the indiyidual notions of the writer, is an absurdity. 
The only question is, what point of view in the contemplation of thes 
objects most nearly eorresponds to the truth, and from this the clearest 
conceptions will be formed of the images presented in history. Without 
renouncing our subjectivity, without giving up our own way of thinking 
(a thing utterly impossible) to those of others, or rendering it a slave to 
the dogmas ofsany school which the petty arrogance of man would set 
. on the throne of the living God, (for this would be to forfeit the divine 
freedom ‘von for us by Christ,) our efforts must be ‘directed to the 
constant purification and elevation of our thinking (otherwise subject 
to sin and error) by the spirit of truth, Free inquiry belongs to 
the goods of humanity, but it presupposes the irueefreedom of the 
whole man, which commences in the disposition, which has its seat in 
the heart, and we know where this freedom is alone to be found. We 
know whence that freedom came which by meansof Luther and the 
Reformation broke the fetters of the human mind. We know that 
those who have this beautiful name most frequently on their lips, often 
mean by it only another kind of slavery. 

It will now be ‘my most earnest care and greatest satisfaction, 
to devate the time and strength not employed in my official labours, to 
the contitiuation of my History of the Church, to its termination, for 
which may God grant me the assistance gf his Spirit ! 

A. Neanper. 


Benxin, 91h August, 1832. 


+ (GENERAL) PREFACE 7 THE SECOND EDITION. 


Having, as I believe, sufficiently explained in my. former prefaces 
the object of thiggwork, and the theological position it takes in relation 
to other standing-points, I have little more to add. What I have 
here expressed will serve to rectify several errors which have since been 
discovered, to pacify, as far as possiblé? various-complaints. Mai 
things indeed find their rectification or settlement only in that 
constant process of development and. purification which is going on 
in a critical age. There is a fire kindled, which must separate in 
the building that is founded on a rock, the wood, hay and stubble, 
from what js formed of the precious metals and jewels. There are 
imaginary wants, which not chly I cannot satisfy, but which I do not 
wish to satisfy. The activity Shown of late years, in Biblic&l inquiries 
and the kindred branches of history, has enabled me to correct and 
amplify many parts, and to vindicate others from objections 


A. Neanprr, 
BEnxrry, 80th May, 1838. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD-EDITION. 


. 


As to what I have said respecting the position I have taken in reference 
to the controversies which are every day waxing fiercer, and distract an ° 
age that longs after a new creation, I can only reassert that, if it pleased 
God, I hope to abide faithful to ‘these principles to my latest breath ! 
the ground berieath our feet may be shaken, but not the heatens above 
us. We will adhere to that theologia pectoris, which is likewise the 
true theology of the spirit, the German theology, as Luther calls it. 

The demand*for this new edition was a call to improve the work 
to the utmost of my ability, and to introduce whatever new views 
appeared to me to be correct. a ee 

Sound criticism on particular points will always be welcome to me; 
the cavils of self-impoxtant sciolists | shall always despise. 

a - A. NeanpeERr. 


BERLIN, 24 August, 1841. 
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expression of the eternal law of God 463 
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both Judaism and Christianit; 
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BOOK IL 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN PALESTINE, PREVIOUS TO ITs. 
SPREAD AMONG HEATHEN NATIONS. e 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHUROH ON ITS FIRST APPEARANCK 4S & 


A DISTINOT RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY. 


‘Tae historical development of the Christian Church as a body, 
3s similar to that of the Christian life in each of its members. 
In the latter case, the transition from an unchristian to a 
christian state is not an event altogether sadden, and without 
any preparatory steps. Many separate rays of divine light, 
at different times, enter the soul ; various influences of awak- 
ening preparative grace are fekt, before the birth of that new 
divine life by which the whole character of man is destined to 
be taken possession of, pervaded, and transformed. . The 
appearance of a new personality sanctified by the divine 
principle of life, necessarily forms a great era in life, but the 
commencement of this era is not marked with perfect preci- 
sion and distinctness ; the new creation manifests itself more 
or less gradually by its effects. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth.” The same reay be 
affirmed of the church collectively, with this difference, how- 
ever, that here the point of commencement is more visibly 
and decidedly marked. 

It is true, that Christ, during his ministry on earth, laid the 
foundation of the outward structure of the church * he then 
formed that community, that spiritual theocracy, whose 
members were held together by faith in him, and a profession 
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of allegiance to him as ther King; and which was the 
chosen vessel for receiving and conveying to all the tribes of 
the earth that divine indwelling life, which he came to impart 
to the whole human race. The fountain of divine life was 
still shut up in him, and had not diffused itself abroad with 
that energy and peculiarity of direction, which were essential 
to the formation ofthe Christian church. The apostles them- 
selves were as, yet confined to the bodily presence and out- 
ward guidance of the Redeemer : though, by the operation of 
Christ- the seminal principle of a divine life had been depo- 
sited in theirhearts, and given signs of germination, still it 
had not attained its full expansion and peculiar character ; 
hence it might be affirmed, that what constituted the ani~: 
mating spirit and the essential nature of the Christian church, 
as an association gradually enlarging itself—(the unity of a 
divine life manifesting itself in a variety of individual pecu- 
liarities) had not yet appeared ; this event, indeed, Christ had 
intimated would not take place till preparation had beerf mado 
for it by his sufferings and, return to his heavenly Father. 

‘At his last interview with the disciples, just before his final 
separation from them, in answer to their inquiry. respecting 
the coming of his kingdom, he referred them to the power of 
the Holy Spirit, who would enable them rightly to understand 
the doctrine of his. kingdom, and furnish them with fit insttu- 
ments for spreading it through-the world. All the promises 
of the Saviour relate, it is true, not merely to one single 
event, but to the whole of the influence of the Holy Spirit on 
the Apostles, and, in a certain sense, on the Universal Church 
founded by their means ; yet the display of thet influence for 
the first time, forms so distinguished an epoch in the lives of 
the Apostles, that it may properly be considered as an espe- 
cial fulfilment of these promises. Christ pointed out to the 
Apostles such ® palpable epoch, which would be attended with 
a firm-sonviction of a great internal operation on their minds, 
an unwavering consciousness of the illumination ‘itaparted by 
the Divine Spirit ; for, before his final departure, he enjoined. 
upon them, not to leave Jerusalem till that promise was ful- 
filled, and they had received that baptism of the Spirit which 

“would shortly take place. ; 

On account of this event, the Pentecost which the disciples 

celebrated soon after the Saviour’s departure, is of such great 
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‘importance, as marking the commencement of the Apostolic 
Church, for here it first publicly displayed its essential cha~ 
racter. Next to the appearance of the Son of God himself: 
on earth, this' was the greatest event, as the commencing 
point of the new divine life, proceeding from him to the 
human race, which has since spread and operated through 
successive ag@s, and will continue to opesate until its final 
object is attained, and all mankind are transformed into the 
image of Christ.. If we contemplate this great transaction 
from this, its only proper point of view, we shall net be 
tempted to explain the greater by the less ; we ghall not con- 
sider it strange that the most wonderful event in the inner 
life of mankind should Be accompanied by extraordinary out- 
ward appearances, as sensible indications of its existence, 
Still less shall wo be induced 0 look upon this great trans- 
action—in which we recognise the necessary beginning of a 
new eppch, an essential intermediate step in the religious 
development of the Apostles, and in the formation of the 
Church—as something purely mythical. 

The disciples must have looked forward with intense ex- 
pectation to the fulfilment of that promise, which the Saviour 


* Whoever looks upon Christ only as the highest being developed 
from; the germs originally implanted in human nature (although an 
absolutely highest being cannot logically be inferred in the develop- 
ment of human nature from this staiding-point), must take an essenti- 
ally different view from ourselves of the transaction of which we are 
speaking, though he may approximate to us in the mode of viewing 
particular points. When Hase, in his Essay on the First Christian 

entecost, in the 2 Second Part of Winer’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenachaft- 
liche Theologie (Journal for Scientific Theology), says, “that a time 
may artive when what is the result of freedom in man shall be 
considered as divine, and the Holy Spirit ;“ we readily grant that such 
a time is coming, or rather is already come; it has already reached its< 
highest point, from which must ensue a revolution in the mode of 
thinking. We cannot, however, hold this view to be the Christian 
one, but entirely opposite to real Christianity. How irreconcilable it~ 
is with the apostolic belief, an unprejudiced: thinker, Bouterweck,. 
acknowledgef in his Religion der Vernunft (Religion of Reason), p. 137, 
The Holy Spirit, in the Christian sense, is never the divine in the 
nature of man, but 4 communication from God to the nature of man 
{incapable of itself of reaching its moral destination), which becomes 
thereby raised to a higher order of life, But this supernatural com- 
auunication from God, by no means contradicts an acknowledgment of 
the divine and of freedom in the nature of man, but rather pre- 
supposes both. a 
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had so emphatically repeated.1 Ten days had passed since 
their final separation from their Divine Master, when that 


* Professor Hitzig, in his Sendschreiben iiber Ostern und Pfingsten 
(Letters on Easter and Pentecost), Heidelberg, 1837, maintains, that. 
this event occurred not at the Jewish Pentecost, but some days earlier, 
and that the day of the giving of the Law from Sinai-is glso to be fixed 
some days earlicr; that Acts ii. 1, is to be understood, “ when the day 
of Pentecost drew near,” and therefore denotes a time before the actual 
oecurrence of this feast. As evidence for this asserion, it is remarked 
that, in verse 5, only the Jews settled in Jerusalem, those who out of all 
the countries in which they were scattered, had settled in Jerusalem 
from a strong religious feeling, are mentioned, when, if the reference 
had been to one of the principal feasts, the multitude of Joreign Jews, 
who came from all parts, would have been especially noticed. Against 
this view we have to urge the following considerations. The words 
Acts ii. 1, “When the day of Pentecost was fully come,” would be 
most naturally understood of the actual arrival of that day, as mArpupa 
tod xpdbvov, or Tay maipav, Eph. i, 10, and Gal. iv. 4, denote the actual 
arrival of the appointed time; though we allow that, in certgin con- 
nexions, they may denote the near approach of some precise point of 
time, as in Luke ix. 51, where yet it is to be noticed that it is not 
said “the day,” but “the days ;” and thus the time of the departure 
of Christ from the earth, which was now actually approaching, is 
marked in general terms. But as to the connexion of this passage in 
the Acts, if we are inclined to understand these words only of the near 
approach of Pentecost, we do not see why such a specification of the 
time should have been given, Had Luke thought that the day of 
giving the Law on Sinai was different from that of-the Pentecost, it 
might be expected that he would h@ve marked more precisely the main 
subject, Besides, there are no traces to be found, that a day in com- 
memoration of the giving of the Law was observed by the Jews. But if 
we understand the words as referring to the actual arrival of Pentecost, 
the importance of fixing the time, in relation to the words immediately 
following, and the whole sequel of the narrative, is vey apparent. This 
feast would occasion the assembling of believers at an early hour. The 
words in verse 5, we must cectainly understand merely of such Jews as 
svere resident in Jerusalem, not of such who came there first at this time. 
But from a comparison with the 9th verse, it is evident that xaroueiv 
is not to be understood altogether in the same sense in both verses ; that 
4a therlatter, those are spoken of who had their residence elsewhere, 
and were only sojourning for a short time in Jerusalem. And if we 


* grant that the persons spoken of belonged to the numberof the Jews 


a 
4 


who formerly dwelt in other lands, but for a long time past had settled 
in Jerusalem, as the capital of the Theocracy, then it is clear that, by 
the émSnuotvres ‘Papaiot, we must understand such as for some special 
cause wers just come to Jernsalem, Further, there were also those 
ealied Proselytes, who were found in great numbers at Jerusalem, for 
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feast was celebrated, whose object.so nearly touched that 
which especially occppied their minds at the time, and must 
therefore have raised their anxious expectations still higher— 
the Jewish Pentécost, the feast which was held seven weeks 
after the Passover. This feast, according to the original 
Mosaic institution, related only to the first fruits of Harvest ; 
nor is any @ther reason for its celebratiqn adduced by Jose- 
phus and Philo—in this respect, only a distant resemblance 
could be traced between the first fruits of the.natural Crea- 
tion, and those of the new Spiritual Creation ; this apalogy, 
it is true, is often adverted to by the ancient Fathers of the 
Church, but before the fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise, 
must have been very far from the thoughts of the disciples. 
But if we venture to credit the Jewish Traditions,! this feast 
had also a reference to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai ;? 
hence, by way of distinction, it has been called the feast of tho 
joy of the Law.* If this be admitted, then the words of 
Christ respecting the new revelation of God by him, the new 
relation established by him betweqn God and Man, which he 
himself under the designation of the New Covenant! placed in 
opposition to the Old—must have been vividly recalled to 
the minds of the disciples by the celebration of this feast, and, 
at,the same time, their anxious longing would be more strongly 
excited for that event, which, according to his promise, would 
confirm and glorify the NewDispensation. As all who pro- 
fessed to be the Lord’s disciples (their number then amounted 


distinguished from the Jews, are meant all who were then living at 
Jerusalem, witheut determining whether they had resided there always, 
or only for a short time. The whole narrative, too, gives the impression 
that a greater multitude of persons than usual were then assembled at 
Jerusalem. ; 

' Which may be found collected in a Dissertation by J. M. Danz, in 
Meuschen’s Novum Testamentum e Talmude illustratum, p- 740. . 

? That they are justified in making such a reference, may be concluded 
from comparing Exodus xii. 1, and xix. 1. ee 

a ming HID. - b 

* The word Sia6jxn, 93, which has been used to denote both the Old 
and the New Dispensation, is taken from human relations, as signify- 
ing a covenant or agreement; but in its application to the relation 
between God and man, the fundamental idca must never ‘e lost sight, 
of, namely, that of a relation in which there is something reciprocal and 
conditional, as, in this case, a communication from God to man is con- 
ditionated by the obedience of faith on the part of the latter. 

« 
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to one hundred and twenty)' were wont to meet daily fo 
mutual edification, so on this solemn day, they were assemble 
in a chamber, which according to Oriental customs wa 
specially assigned to devotional exercises.” It was the firs 
stated hour of prayer, about nine in the morning, and, ac 
cording to what we must suppose was then the tone of th 
disciples’ feelings, we may presume that their prayers turne 
to the object which filled their souls—that on the day whe 
the Old Law had been promulgated with such glory, the Net 
also naight be glorified by the communication of the promise 
Spirit. Andwhat their ardent desires and prayers sought for 
what their Lord had promised, was granted, They fel 
elevated to a new state of mind, pervaded by a spirit of joy 
fulness and power, to which they had hitherto been stranger: 
and seized by an inspiring impulse, to testify the grace ¢ 


1 Without doubt, those expositors adopt the right view who suppost 
that not merely the apostles but all the believers were at tNat tim 
assembled; for though, in Acts i. 26, the apostles are primarily in 
tended, yet the padyrat collectively form the chief subject (i. 15), 
which the &rayres at the beginning of the second chapter neceasaril 
refers. It by no means follows, that because, in ch. ii. 14, the apostle 
alone are represented as speakers, the assembly was confined to thee 
alone; but here, as elsewhere, they appear the leaders and represents 
tives of the whole church, and distinguish themselves from the rest 
the persons met together; Acts ii.15. The -great importance of th 
fact which Peter brings forward irc his discourse, that the gifts of th 
Spirit, which, under the Old Covenant, were imparted only to a selec 
class of persons, such as the prophets,—under the New Covenant, whic 
removes every wall of separation in reference to the higher life, are com 
municated without distinction to all believers—this great fact would b 
altogether lost sight of, if we confined every thing Kere mentioned t 
the apostles. Throughout the Acts, wherever the agency of the Spiri 
is manifested by similar chagacteristics in those who were converted t 
a living faith, we pereeive an evident homogeneity with this first grea 
event. 

# Such a chamber was built in the eastern style, with a flat roof, an 

af Staizease leading to the court-yard, brepgov, P22, According to th 
narrative in the Acts, we must suppose it to have been a chamber in 
private house. But, in itself, there is nothing to forbid owr supposin 
that the disciples met together in the Temple at the first hour of praye 
during the feast; their proceedings would thus have gained much i 
notoriety, though not in real importance, as OJshausen maintains; fo 

© it perfect? accorded with the genius of the Christian Dispensation, ne 
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redemption, of which now for the first time they had right 
perceptions. Extraordinary appearances of nature (a con- 
junction similar to what has happened in other important 
epochs of the History of mankind) accompanied the great 
process then going on in the spiritual world, and were sym- 
bolic of that which filled their inmost souls. An earthquake 
attended by a whirlwind suddenly shgok the building in 
which they were ‘assembled, a symbol to them, of that Spirit 
which moved their inner man, Flaming lights in the form of 
tongues streamed through the chamber, and floating down- 
wards settled on their heads, a symbol of the ‘new tongues of 
the fire of inspired emotion, which streamed forth from the 
holy flame that glowed within them.' 

The account of what took place on this oceasion, leads us 
back at last to the depositions of those who were present, the 
only persons who could give direct testimony concerning it. 
And it might happen, that the glory of the inner life then 
imparted to them, might so reflect its splendour on surround- 
ing objects, that by virtue of the jnternal miracle (the eleva- 
tion of their inward life and consciousness, through the power 
of the Divine Spirit), the objects of outward perception 
appeared quite changed. And thus it is not impossible, that 
al} which presented itself to them as a perception of the out- 
ward senses, might be, in fact, only a perception of the pre- 
dominant inward mental st#te, a sensuous objectiveness of 
what was operating inwardly with divine power, similar to the 
ecstatic visions which are elsewhere, mentioned in Holy Writ. 
Whatever may be thought of this explanation, what was divine 
in the event rmains the same, for this was an inward process 
in the souls of the disciples, in relation to which everything 
outward was only of subordinate significance. : Still, there is 
nothing in the narrative which renders such a supposition 
necessary. And if we admit, that there was really an earth- 
‘quake which frightened the inhabitants out of their homsessit 
is easily.explained how, though it happened early in the 
morning of the feast, a great multitude would be found in the 
streets, and the attention of one and another being attracted 
to the extraordinary meeting of the disciples, by degrees, a 

e 


1 Gregory the Great beautifully remarks: “Hine est quod super 
pastores primos in linguarum specie Spiritus Sanctus insedit, quia 
nimirom ques repleverit de se protinus loguentes facit.” Lib. i. Ep. 25. 
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great crowd of persons, curious to know what was going on, 
would collect around the house.', The question may be asked, 
By what was the astonishment of the bystanders especially 
excited? At first sight, the words in Acts ii, 7—11 appear 
susceptible of but one interpretation, that the passers-by were 
astonished at hearing Galileans who knew no language but 
their own, speak in a number of foreign langaages, which 
they could not have learnt in a natural way*—that, therefore, 
we must conclude that the faculty was imparted to believers 
by an extraordinary operation of Divine power, of speaking in 
foreign languages not acquired by the use of their natural 
faculties, Accordingly, since the third century’ it has been 


1 The question is, How are we to explain the difficult words ris puriis 
ratrns, in Acta ii, 6? The pronoun ravrys leads us to refer the words to 
what immediately preceded, the loud speaking of the persons assembled. 
But then the use of the singular is remarkable. And since verse 2 ts 
the principal subject, we may refer the pronoun tadrns to that; the. 
“yevouevns of verse 6 seems also to correspond to the éyévero of verse’2. Not 
only is it more casy to refer the pronoun radrns to what immediately 
precedes in verse 4, but also verses 3 and 4 rather than verse 2, contain 
the most striking facts in the narrative; it also entirely favours this 
construction, that @wy) must be understood of the noise made by the dis- 
ciples in giving vent to their feelings, and must be taken as a collective 
noun, signifying a confused din, in which the distinction of individual 
voices would be lost. ‘ “* 

2 The words give us no reason to suppose that the by-standers took 
offence at hearing the disciples spéak of divine things in a different 
language from the sacred one. 

+ By many of the ancients it has been supposed—what a literal inter- 
pretation of the words ii. 8 will allow, and even favours—that the 
miracle consisted in this, that, though all spoke in one and the same 
Janguage, each of the hearers believed that he heard tiem speak in his 
own ; play uty einxeiabas pavhy, rodAds 58 GkoverGat. Gregory Naz, orat. 
44, £715, who yet does net propound this view as peculiarly his 
own, It has lately been brought forward in a peculjar manner by 
Schneckenburger, in his Beitriigen zur Einleitung in’s Neue Testament 
(Contributions towards an Introduction to the New Testament), p, 84. 

meakers, by the power of inspiration, operated so power- 

fully on; the feelings of their susceptible hearers, that they involun- 
tarily translated what went to their hearts into their mother-tonguc, 
and understood it as if it had been spoken in that. By the element of 
inspiration, the inward communion of fecling was eo strongly brought 
forth, that the lingual wall of separation was entirely taken away. But 
- in order t@ determine the correctness of this mode of explanation, it 
may be of use to inguire—IJf the laneuage in which the hearers were 
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generally. admitted, that,a supernatural gift of tongues was 
imparted on this occasion, by which the more rapid promul- 
gation of the gospel among the heathen was facilitated and 
Promoted. It has been urged that as in the apostolic age, 
many things were effected immediately by the predominating 
creative agency of God's Spirit, which, in later times, have 
been effecte@ through human means appropriated and sancti- 
fied by it ; so, in this instance, immediate inspiration stood in 
the place of those natural lingual acquirements, which in 
liter times have served for the propagation of thegospal. 


a miracle which produced an internal understandiffg? + Or* was the 
Aramaic language of the speakers not altogether foreign to the hearers, 
only not so familiar as their mother-tongue? But it was an effect of the 
inward communion produced by the power of spiritual influence, that 
they more easily understood those who spoke in a language not familiar 
to them; the want of familiarity was not felt. What was addressed to 
them was as intelligible as if spoken in their mother-tongue. In this 
way, a¥hough on the supposition of a powerful spiritual influence, by 
which the essence of the Pentecostal miracle is not denied but presuy 
posed, it would be an explicable psychological fact. Men speaking wit! 
the ardour of inspiration, made an impfession on those who were not 
capable of understanding a language foreign to them, similar to what we 
are told of Bernard’s Sermons on the Crusades in Germany : “ Quod 
Germanicis etiam populis loquens miro audiebatur affectu ; et de sermone 
ejus, quem intelligere, utpote alterins linguee homines, non valebant, 
magis quam ex peritissimi cujuslibet post eum loquentis interpretis in- 
tellecta locutione, edificari illorujn levotio videbatur, cujus rei certa 
probatio tunsio pectorum erat et effusio lacrimarum.” Mabillon. ed. 
Opp. Bernard. tom. ii. p.1119, And this would for the most part agree 
with the interpretation of my honoured friend Dr, Steudel. But as to 
the first mode of explanation, we do not sce what can allow or justify our 
substituting forthe common interpretation ‘of the miracle in question 
another, which does not come nearer the Pyschological analogy, but, on 
the contrary, is further from it, and does not so naturally connect itself 
with the narrative as a whole. We cdinot allow an appeal to the 
analogy with the phenomena of animal magnetism, although, in 
referring to such an analogy, we find noth'ng objectionable, any more 
than in general to the analogy between the supernatural and the natural, 
provided the difference of psychical circumstances, and of the COT 
ducing them, is not loat sight of. Butstill, in matters of science, where 
every thing must be well grounded, we cannot attach a value to such a 
document until it is ascertained what is really trustworthy in the ac- 
counts of such phenomena. As to the second mode of interpretation, it 
can only be maintained by our adopting the supposition, that we have 
here rot a tradition from the first ‘source, but only a reptesentatione 
which ultimately depends on the report of eye-witnesses, and if we hence 
allow ourselves to distinguish what the author professes to say, from the 
facts lying at the basis of his narrative. e 
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But, indeed, the utility of suca a gift of tongues for the 
spread of divine truth in the apostolic times, will appear not 
so great, if we consider that the gospel had its first and chief 
sphere of action among the nations belonging to the Roman 
Empire, where the knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages sufficed for this purpose, and that the one or the other 
of these languages-as it was employed in the fatercourse of 
daily life, could not be altogether strange to the Jews. As to 
the Greek language, the mode in which the apostles expressed 
themeelves in it, the traces of their mother-tongue which ap- 
pear in, their ‘use of it, prove that they had obtained a know- 
ledge of it, according to the natural laws of lingual acquirement. 
In the history of the first propagation of Christianity, traces are 
never to be found of a supernatural gift of tongues for this 
object. Ancient tradition, which names certain persons as 
interpreters of the apostles, implies the contrary.’ Also, 
Acts xiv. 11 shows that Paul possessed no supernatural gift of 
tongues. Yet all this does not authorize us to deny the 
reference to such an endawment in the former passage of the 
Acts, if the explanation of the whole passage, both in single 
words and in its connexion, is most favourable to this inter- 
pretation. Nor do we venture to decide what operations not 
to be calculated according to natural laws could be effected by 
the power with which the new divine life moved the very 
depths of human nature ; whit especially could be effected 


} Thus Mark is called the épunvets, or épuqvevrhs of Peter, (see Papias of 
Hierapolis in Eusebius, Hee. Hist. iii. 39, compared with Ireneeus, iii, 1), 
The Basilidians say the same of onc Glaucias, Clement’s Stromata, vii. 
765, On comparing every thing, 1 must decide againat the possible in- 
terpretation of those words favoured by several eminent modern critics 
that they mean simply an expositor, one who repeated the instruc- 
tions of Peter in his Gospel, with explanatory remarks ;—for this dis- 
tinction of Mark is always prefixed to accounts of his Gospel, and at the 

“nec vime from the fact of his acting in this capacity with Peter, his 
capability is inferred to note down the report made by pim of the 
Evangelical. history. Thus certainly the passage in Papins must be 
understood ; Mdpxos pty épunvevrhs Térpou -yevduevos, boa eurnudveurey 
axpiBas Eypavey. The second fact is founded on the first, that he ac- 
companied_Peter as an interpreter. Some truth may lie at the basis of 

this tradition ; it might be, that although Peter was not ignorant of the 
Greek language, and could express himself in it, he yet took with him a 
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through the connexion between the internal life of the Spirit 
(on which the new creation operated with a power before un- 
known) and the faculty of speech. A phenomenon of this 
kind might have taken place once, with a symbolic prophetic 
meaning, indicating that the new divine life would reveal 
itself in -all the languages of mankind, as Christianity is 
destined to* bring under its sway all the various national 
peculiarities | A worthy symbol of this great event ! 

But we meet in the New Testament with other intimations 
of such a gift of the Spirit, which are very similar-o the . 
passage in the Acts ; and the explanation of tifese passages is 
attended with fewer difficulties than that of the latter. If, 
therefore, we do not, dontrary to the natural laws of exegesis, 
attempt to explain the clearer passages by the more obscure, 
we cannot fail to perceive that, in the section on spiritual 
gifts in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, something alto- 
gether different from such a supernatural gift of tongues is 
spoken of, Evidently, the apostle is there treating of such 
discourse as would not be generally intelligible, proceeding 
from an ecstatic state of mind which rose to an elevation far 
above the language of ordinary communication. We may 
here adduce two passages in the Acts, which cannot possibly 
be understood of speaking in a foreign language ; x. 46, and 
xix. 6. How can we imagine that men, in the first glow of* 
conversion, when first seize by the inspiring influence of 
Christian faith, instead of pouring forth the feelings of 
which their hearts were full, through a medium so dear and 
easy to them as their mother-tongue, could find pleasure 
in what at such a time would be a mere epideiktic miracle, 
unless the cffect of being filled with the Spirit was to hurry 
them along, as blind instruments of a magical power, against 
their wills, and to constrain them to make use of a different 
language from that which at such a time must have been best 
fitted for the expression of their feelings ?? 

1 J caniiot comprehend what Professor Baéumlein maintains in his 
Essay on this subject, in the Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit 
Wiirtemberga (Studies of the Evangelical Clergy of Wirtemberg), 


vi. 2. p. 119, “ that in certain religious mental states, the speaking in 
fareian lanenarer ia hy nn means unnatural” It is nlaimthat a man 
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Both these suppositions are at variance with the spirit of 
the gospel, nor does any thing similar appear in the first 
history of Christianity. “Such exhibitions would be pecu- 
liarly suited to draw away the mind from that which is the 
essence of conversion, and only to furnish aliment for an 
unchristian vanity. -On the .other hand, there seems a pro- 
priety in referring these passages to the utterance of the new 
things with which the mind would be filled, in the new lan- 
guage of a heart glowing with Christian sentiment.!. Thus it 
may be explained how, in the first passage (Acts x. 46), the 
yAwooars NaXeiy is connected with “ praising God,” « praising 
God with the whole heart,” when conscious of having through 
his grace received salvation ; and ‘in the second passage, 
Acts xix. 6, with mpopnreverv. But as, in both these passages, 
it is plainly shown that the communication of the Divine 
Spirit was indicated by characteristics similar to those of its 
original effusion at Pentecost, we are furnished with a 
valuable clue to the right understanding of that event. 

If, then, we examine more closely the description of what 
transpired on the day of Pentecost, we shall find several 
things which favour a different interpretation from the ancient 
one. How could a number of carnally-minded men be led to 
explain the speaking of the disciples in foreign languages, as 
the effect of intoxication? Acts ii, 13.2 How did it happen, 


natural to speak a language altogether foreign, I cannot perceive, nor 
can I find any analogy for it in other psychical phenomena. Still less 
can I admit the comparison with the manifestations among the followers 
of Mr. Irving in London, since, as far as my knowledge extends, [ ean 
see nothing in these manifestations but the workings of an enthusiastic 
spirit, which sought to copy the apostolic gift of tongues according 
to the common interpretatior, and therefore assumed the reality of that 
gift. 
) See the Dissertation of Dr. David Schulz on the Spiritual Gifts of 
the first Christians. Breslau, 1836. 
—oetlthough this may not be considered as absolutely necessary, for it 
would certainly be possible, that frivolous, carnally-minded men who 
were disposed to ridicule what they did not understand; might not 
observe the phenomenon (not explicable from common causes) ‘of 
speaking in a foreign language; it is possible that Peter, after he 
had shown the contrariety of the inspiration of the apostles to a 
state of irtoxication, which could hardly have taken place at that 
hour of the day, instead of adducing other marks which testified 
against it, passed on to compare the phenomena with the prophetic pro- 
Mise which was here fulfilled. Yet it je not et all nevhachl. thes De. 
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that Peter’in his apologetic discourse did not appeal to the 
undeniably miraculous nature of an event’ by which. the 
objections of men unsusceptible of what was divine might 
most easily be refuted? Why. did he satisfy himself with 
referring to the prophetic declarations respecting an extra- 
ordinary revival, and an effusion of the Spirit, which was to 
take place ift the times of the Messiah, without even advert- 
ing to this peculiar manifestation? In the construction of 
the whole narrative, we find nothing that obligés us to adopt 
the notion of a supernatural gift of tongues in the usual sense. 
The flames that settled on their heads appear as the natural 
symbols of the new tongues, or new language of that holy 
fire which was kindlec in the hearts of the disciples, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and accordingly it is said, “ 'They 
were ali filled withthe Holy Spirit, and began to speak with 
other tongues! as the Spirit give them utterance ;” therefore 
the tongues of the Spirit were the new form for the new 
spirit which animated them, ; 

It appears, indeed, to militate against this interpretation, 
and to establish the common one, that the spectators are 
described as expressing their astonishment at hearing, each 
one in his own tongue, these Galileans who knew no foreign 
language, speaking the wonderful works of God (Acts ii. 8); 
and more than this, we have the various nations distinctly 
named in whose languages therapostles spoke. But we cannot 
possibly think that all these nations spoke different languages, 
for it is certain that, in the cities of Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Lesser Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cyrene, and in the parts 
of Libya and Egypt inhabited by Grecian and Jewish 
Colonies, the Greek would at that time be in general better 
understood than the ancient language of the country, and as 
this must have been known to the writer of the Acts, he 
could not have intended to specify so many different lan- 
guages. There will remain out of the whole catalogue_of — 
languages, only the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. 


since he refers to the hour of the day, in order to refute the charge of 
intoxication, should not also refer to that other fact (supposing it 
to exist), which would have completed his proof. PS 

1 The word yadoos, like the German Zunge [and the English “ 
tongue], is used both for the bodily organ of speech, and for a language 
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It also deserves notice, that the inhabitants of Judea are men- 
tioned, who spoke the same language as the Galileans, only 
with a slight difference of pronunciation. Since, then, to 
retain the ancient view of the gift of torigues creates diffi- 
culties in this passage, which is the only one that can serve to 
support it ; while several parts of the narrative oppose it, and 
every thing that is said elsewhere of this gift (yépcpa) leads 
to a very different interpretation, the more ancient view 
becomes very uncertain, though we cannot arrive at a perfectly 
clear end certain conclusion respecting the facts which form 
the groundwofk of the narrative. Perhaps the difficulty in 
the passage may be obviated in thisway. It was not unusual 
to designate all the disciples of the Lord, Galileans, and it 
might be inferred from this common appellation that they 
were all Galileans by birth ; but it by no means follows that 
this was actually the case. Among the so-called Galileans, 
some might be found whose mother-tongue was not the 
Galilean, dialect, and who now felt themselves impelied to 
express the fulness of their hearts in their own provincial 
dialect, which through Christianity had become a sacred 
language to them, though hitherto they had been accustomed 
to consider the Hebrew ‘only in that light;! and it might 
also happen that some who lived on the confines of: Galilee, 
had learned the language of the adjacent tribes, which they 
now made use of, in order to be better understood by 
foreigners. Thus the speaking in foreign languages would be 
only something accidental, and not the essential of the new 
language of the Spirit.? This new language of the Spirit is 
that which Christ promised to his disciples as one of the 
essential marks of the operation of the Holy Spirit on their 
hearts. Indeed, the promise that they should speak with 
new tongues* appears only in the critically suspected addition 

1 See Acts xxii. 2. Wetstein on Acts vi. 1. On this point the views: 


—~vitxrTalestinian theologians would differ, according as their general 


mode of thinking was more or Jess contracted. . 

2 Whatever interpretation be adopted of this passage, it-will be no 
more than a conjecture for the solution of that difficulty, nor can any be 
given with the degree of certainty equal to what may.be attained 
respecting the gift of tongues in a general point of view. 

3% This evidently denoted such tongues or languages as were not yet in 
the world. Had the person who committed this tradition to writing 
intended foreign languages not acquired by study, he would certainly 
Lave made use of a different-expression. 
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to the Gospel of Mark, but it does not follow that a true 
tradition does not lie at the basis of it ; and if Christ in the 
other Gospels has not literally made use of this expression, 
still we find what 4s allied to it in meaning, where he speaks 
of the new powers of utterance which would be imparted by 
the Holy Spirit to the disciples, “ I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom,” Lule xxi. 15. Thus this expression, “ to speak with 
new tongues,” would mean, to speak with such ‘ongues as the 
Spirit gave them; other tongues than those hitherto used, 
originally intended to mark the great revolution effected by 
Christianity in the dispositions of men wherever it found 
entrance, among the rude as well as the civilized." Yet we do 
not venture to assume that the meaning of the expression 
remained invariably the same, for this would be inconsistent 
with its use in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. As the original form of the expres- 
sion in the Christian phraseology gradually was shortened in 
many Ways,” so likewise there was a gradual alteration in the 


1 Gregory the Great beautifully remarks, in his Homil. in Evang. 
ii. H. 29: “Fideles quique, qui jam vite veteris secularia verba 
derelinquunt, sancta autem mysteria insonant, conditoris sui laudes 
et potentiam quantum prevalent, narrant, quid aliud faciunt, nisi 
novia linguis loquuntur?’ The view I have here taken is nearly the 
samo as that of Herder in his Treatise on the Pentecostal Gift of 
Tongues,—of Hase, and particularly of Bauer, in his valuable essay on 
the subject in the Z'ubinger Zeitscrrift fiir Theologie, 1830, part ii., 
to which I am indebted for some modifications of my own view. My 
honoured friend Steudel, in the same periodical, adopts a view essential 
the game. I has also found an advocate in Dr. Schulz. With Bleel 
(see his learned and acute Dissertations in the Studien und Kritiken) 
agree in the genera] view of the subject, but not in the explanation of 
the word yAdéooa., Other grounds apart, adduced by Bauer, it appears 
to me far more natural to deduce the designation for the new form of 
Christian inspiration, in reference tothe Hebrew yrt? as well as the 
Greek yAGeoa, from the language of common life, rather than from the 
schools of grammarians. But the question, whether, in this connexion, 
the word must originally be understood of the organ of language 
(according to Bauer), or of the kind of language, does not appear to me 
to be so very important, for in this instance both meanings of the word 
are closely allied. 

2 Winer justly remarks, in the last edition of his Grammar, p. 534, 
(Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, 4th Ed., Leipzig, 
1836), that, in the phrase yAdooas Aadciv, a word like xawogs cannot 
legitimately be supplied ; but it may be assumed that, from the original 
complete phrase, after it had once acquired a fixed meaning, a shorter 
elliptical phrase was formed, as there was ogcasion to employ it frequently. 

. 8 ° 
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meaning ; that alteration, namely, of which many examples 
are elsewhere found in the history of language, that a word 
which at first was altogether the general sign of a certain idea, 
became in Jater times, as various shades*of meaning were 
attached to this idea, limited to one particular application of 
jt. Thus it came to pass, that an expréssion which originally 
denoted the new lapguage of Christians under the influence of 
the Spirit generally, afterwards, when various modifications 
of such language had been formed, became limited to that 
kind in which the immediate influences of the Spirit predomi- 
nated, and presented itself in the higher self-consciousness as 
the specially ecstatic form,’ while the diseursiye activity of the 


* 
1 This continued to be the general use of the term for the first two 
centuries, until, the historical connexion with the youthful age of the 
ebureh being broken, the notion ofa supernatural: gift of tongues was 
formed. On this point it is worth while to compare some passages of 
Treneeus and Tertullian. Irenzeus (lib. v. c. 9) cites what Paul says of 
the Wisdom of the perfect, and then adds, Paul calls those perfect, “ Qui 
 perceperunt Spiritum Dei, et omnibus linguis loquuntur per Spiritam 
Dei, quemadmodum et ipse loquebatur, xafds kal woAday dxobopey 
aberday ev 7H ekxAnole mpopnrixa xaplopara éxdvrav nal mayrodawais 
Aadolyray Ba Tod mvedparos yAdeoas Kal Td Kpipia TaY avOopdhmay cis 
pavepdy &ydvtav em) re ovpdépovti Kal 7a pvaothpia Tod Ceod éxdinryou- 
pévwy, quos et spiritalés speaia us vocat.”» Though some persoris think 
the term wayrodarais undoubtedly refers to the languages of various 
nations, I do not see how that can be, according to.its use at that time, 
though the original meaning of thie word might be so understood. It 
is particularly worthy of notice, that Irenseus represents this gift as one 
of the essential marks of Christian perfection, as a characteristic of the 
spiritales, We cannot well comprehend how he could suppose any thing 
so detached and accidental as speaking in many foreign languages, to 
stand in so close and necessary a connexion with the essence of Chris- 
tian inspiration. Besides, he speaks of it as one of those gifts of the 
Spirit, which continued to <xist in the ebureh even in his own times, 
He evidently considers the yAéooas Aadciv as something allied to 
mpognrevew. To the latter, he attributes the faculty of bringing to 
light the hidden thoughts of men, and to the former that of publishing 
=ditiee mysteries, He sees nothing but this in the gift of tongues at 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit, and, in reference to that event, places 
together “prophetari et loqui linguis,” 1. iii, c. 12. Tertullian 
demands of Marcion to point out among his followers proofs of ecstatic 
inspiration: “Edat sliquem psalmum, aliquam visionem; aliquam 
orationem duntaxat spiritualem in ecstasi, i, e. amentia, si qua linguee 
interpretfiio accesserit.” Evidently in this connexion, the term 
lingua, expressing speaking in an ecstasy, which, since what is spoken 
in this state cannot be generally intelligible, an interpretation must 
aeeompany. Tertullian also, in the same passage (adv. Marcion, 
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understanding with the lower self consciousness for the time 
lay dormant. : 

After having attempted to élear up these different points, 
we shall be better able to give a sketch of the whole scene on 
that memorable day. 


festival had brought Jews and Proselytes from all parts of the 
world to Jerusalem. The assembling of the disciples attracts 


of inspiration with which the disciples spoke, but can giveno 
clear account of the impressions made by the whole afar 
Instead of asking themselves, “ Whenco proceeds that power 
with which we hear theso men Speak who were not educated in 


was most external. How comes it to pass that theso Galileans 
Speak in foreign tongues? Others, who have been impressed 


lv. @. 8), applying the words in TRaiah xi. 2 to the Christian church, 
joins prophetari with linguts logui, and attributes both to the Spiritus 
agnitionis, the nvedpa yooews, It farther appears from what has been 
said, that the Sift of tongues was considered as still existing in the 


@ nataral way, must have been very astonishing to the heathen, In 
Origen, in whose times the Charismata of the apostolic chureh began 
to. be considered ag something belonging to the Past, we find the-f=+ 


two Views are mingled, as might be done by the distinction of the two- 
fold mode of interpretation, the literal and the spiritual, Compare 
Ep. ad: Roman, ed. De la Rue, t. iy. f 470. 1. vii. f, 602, de Oratione, 
§ 2, tom.i. £199. The opposition to Montanism, which had subjected 
the yAdoous Aadciv to abuse, as in the Corinthian Church, nifht con- 
tribute to sink into oblivion the more ancient interpretation. The 
Levorpaveiv, the AaAreTy exppdvas Kad &AAorporpdxws came to be considered 
83a mark of the spurious Montsnist Tuspiratign, Euseb, Hist. Eccl. v.16. * 
se 
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without any precise consciousness, give vent to their astonish- 

- ment in general expressions, What can all this mean? But 
those who were utterly unsusceptible and light-minded, ridi- 
cule and reject what they are unable to comprehend. 

The apostles held it to be their duty to defend the Christian 
commuygty against the reproaches cast upon it by superficial 
judges, and to avail themselves of the impression which this 
spectacle had made on so many, to lead them to faith in Him 

’ whose divine power was here manifested. Peter came forward 
with the regt of the eleven, and as the apostles spoke in the 
name of the whole church, so Peter spoke in the name of the 
apostles, The promptitude and energy which made him take 
the ledd in expressing the sentiments with which all were | 
animated, were special endowments, founded on his natural 
character ; hence the distinguished place which he had already 
taken among the disciples, and which he long after held in the 
first church at Jerusalem. “Think not,” said Peter,’ “that 
in these unwonted appearances you see the effects of inebriety. 
‘These are the signs of-the Messianic era, predicted by the: 
prophet Joel; the manifestations of an extraordinary effusion. 
of the Spirit, ‘which is not limited to an individual here and 
there, the chosen organs of the Most High, but in which all 
share who have entered into a new relation to God by-faith 
in the Messiah. This Messianic era-will be distinguished, as 
the prophet foretold, by varidus extraordinary appearances, as 
precursors of the last decisive epoch of the general judgment. 
But whoever believes in the Messiah has no cause to fear that 
judgment, but may be certain of salvation. That Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose divine mission was verified to you by the 
miracles that attended his earthly course, is the very Messiah 
promised in the Old Testament. Let not his ignominioué 
death be urged as invalidating his claims. It was necessary 
for the fulfilment of his work as the Messiah, and determined 
“By the counsel of God. The events that followed his death 
are a proof of this, for he rose from the dead, of which we are 


* Bleek has correctly perceived traces of a Hebrew original in Acts 
ji. 24, where the connexion of the metaphor makes Secpobs rod avdrov 
=TyQ ‘Dor Awe, Psalm xviii. 5 and 6, which the Alexandrian renders 
by aBives, according to the meaning of the word 37. See Bleek’s 

. Teview of Mayerhoff's Hist. Kritischer Einleitung in die hebriischen 
Sabrifien, in the Studica und Kritiken. 1836, iy. 102. 
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all witnesses, and has been exalted to heaven by the divine 
power. From the extraordinary appearances which have filled 
you with astonishment, you perceive, that in his glorified 
state he is now operating with divine energy among those’ 
who believe on him. The heavenly Father has promised that 
the Messiah ‘shall fill all who believe on him with the power 
of the divine Spirit, and this promise is now being fulfilled. 
Learn, then, from these events, in which you ‘behold the 
prophecies of the Old Testament fulfilled, the nothingness of 
all that you have attempted against him, and know that God 
has exalted him whom you crucified to be Messiah, the ruler 
.of God’s kingdom, and that, through divine power, he will 
. overcome all his enemies.” 
The words of Peter deeply impressed many, who anxiously 
. asked, What must we do? Petef called upon them to repent 
‘of their sins, to believe in Jesus as the Messiah who could 
impart t¢ them forgiveness of sins and freedom from sin,—in 
this faith to be baptized, and thus outwardly to join the com- 
munion of the Messiah ; then would the divine power of faith 
be manifested in them, as it had already been in the commu- 
nity of believers ; they would receive the same gifts of the 
’ Holy Spirit, the bestowment of which was simultancous with 
* the fotgiveness of sins, and freedom from sin ; for the promise 
related to all believers .without- distinction, even to all in 
distant parts of the world, whom God by his grace should lead 
to believe in Jesus as the Messiah. 

A question may be raised, Whether by these last words 
Peter intended only the Jews scattered among distant nations, 
or whether he included those among the heathen themselves 
who might be brought to the faith? A% Peter at a subsequent 
period, opposed the propagation of the gospel among the 
heathen, there would be an apparent inconsistency in his now 
‘making such a reference. But there is really no such con- 
tradiction, for the scruple which clung so closely to Peter's 
mind was founded only on his belief that heathens could not 
-be received into the community of believers, without first 
‘becoming Jewish Proselytes, by the exact observance of the 
‘Mosaic law. Now, according to the declarations of th® pro- 
vphets, he might expect. that in the Messianic times the 
“heathen would be brought to join in the worship of Jehovah, 
pro that this sentiment might occur to lim consistently with 
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the views he then held, and he might express it without 
giving offence to the Jews. Yet-this explanation is not 
absolutely necessary, for all the three clauses (Acts ii. 39) 
might be used only to denote the aggregate of the Jewish 
nation in its full extent ; and we might rather expect that 
Peter, who had been speaking of the Jews present and their 
children, if he “had thought of the heathen also, would have 
carefully distinguished them from the Jews. On the other 
hand, the description, “ All that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lords our God shall call,” appears too comprehensive 
to justify us in confining it to persons originally belonging to 
the Jewish nation. Hence, it is mgst probable, that in Peter's 
mind, when he used this expression, there floated an indistinct 
allusion to believers from other nations, though it did not 
appear of sufficient importance for hint to give it a greater 
prominence in his address, as it was his conviction, that 
the converts to Christianity from heathenism must first 
become Jews. 


. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST FORM OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, AND THE FIRST GERM 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE OHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tur existence and first development of the Christian church 
rests on an historical foundation—on the acknowledgment ot 
the fact that Jesns was the Messiah—not on a certain system 
of ideas. Hence, at first, all those who acknowledged Jesus 
as the Messiah, separated from the mass of the Jewish people, 
and formed themselves into a distinct community. In the 
course ef time, it became apparent who were genuine, and 
who were false disciples ; but all who acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah were baptized without fuller or longer instruction, 
such as in later times has preceded baptism. There was only 
one @article of faith which formed the peculiar mark of 
the Christian profession, and from this point believers were 
Jed to a clearer and perfect knowledge of the whole contents 
ef thi itian faith, by the continual enlightening of the 
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Moly Spirit. Believing that Jesus was the Messiah, they 
ascribed to him the whole idea of what the Messiah was to be, 
according to the meaning and spirit of the Old Testament 
promises, rightly understood ; they acknowledged him as 
the Redeemer from sin, the Ruler of the kingdom of God, to 
whom their whole lives were to be devoted, whose laws were 
to be followed im all things ; while he would manifest himself 
as the Ruler of God’s kingdom, by the communication of a 
new divine principle of life, which to those who are redeemed 
and governed by him imparts the certainty of the forgiveness 
of sins. This divine principle of life must (they believed) 
mould their whole lives to a conformity with the laws of the 
Messiah and’ his kingdom, and would be the pledge of all the 
blessings to be imparted to them in the kingdom of God until 
jts consummation. Whoever acknowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, received him’ consequefttly as the infallible divine 
prophet, and implicitly submitted to his instructions as com- 
municatel by his personal ministry, and afterwards by his 
inspired organs, the apostles. Hence baptism at this period, 
_ in its peculiar Christian meaning, reférred to this one article 
of faith, which constituted the essence of Christianity, as 
baptism into Jesus, into the name of Jesus ; it was the holy 
rite which scaled the connexion with Jesus as the Messiah. 
_ From’ this signification of baptism we cannot indeed can- 
clude with certainty that there was only one form of baptism. 
Still, it is probable that in the original apostolic formula 
no reference was made except to this one article. This shorter 
baptismal formula contains in itself every thing which is 
further developed in the words used by, Christ at the institu- 
tion of baptism, but which he did not intend to establish 
ag an exact formula ; the reference to God, who has revealed 
and shown himself in and by the Sonu, as a Father ; and 
to the Spirit of the Father, whom Christ imparts to believers 
as the new spirit of life; the Spirit of holiness, who by 
virtue of this intervention is distinguished as the spirit of 
‘Christ. That one article of faith included, therefore, the 
whole of Christian doctrine. But the distinct knowledge of 
its contents was by no means developed in the minds of the 
first converts, or freed from foreign admixtures resulting from 
‘Jewish modes of thinking, which required that-religious ideas 
should be stripped of that national and carnal veil with 
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which they were covered. As the popular Jewish notion 
of the Messiah excluded many things which were charac- 
teristic of this idea, as formed and understood in a Christian 
sense, and as it included many elements not in accordance 
with Christian views, one result was, that in the first Chris- 
tian communities which were formed among the Jews, various 
discordant notions of religion were mingled,; -there were 
many errors ariting from the prevailing Jewish mode of 
thinking, some of which were by degrees. corrected, in the 
case of those who surrendered themselves to the expansive 
and purifying influence of the Christian spirit ; but in those 
over whom that spirit could not exert such power, these 
errors formed the germ of the later, Jewish-Christian (the so- 
called Ebionitish) doctrine, which set itself in direct hostility 
to the pure gospel. 

Thus we are not justificd in assuming that the Three 
Thousand who were converted on one day, became trans- 
formed at once into genuine Christians. The Hely Spirit 
operated then, as in all succeeding ages, by the publication of 
divine truth, not with ‘a sudden transforming magical power, 
but according to the measure of the free self-determination of 
the human will, Hence, also, in these first Christian societies, 
ag in all later ones, although originating in so mighty an 
operation of the Holy Spirit, the foreign and spurious were: 
mingled with the genuine. In fact, in proportion to. the 

' might and energy of the operation, many persons were more 
easily carried away by the first impressions of divine truth, 
whose hearts were not a soil suited for the divine seed to take 
deep root and develop itself; and in outward appearance, 
there were no infallible marks of distinction between genuine 
and merely apparent wonversions. The example of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and the disputes of the Palestinian and Hel- 
lenistic Christians, evince even. at that early period, that the 
agency of the Spirit did not preserve the church entirely pure 
from foreign admixtures, It happened then, as in the great 
religious revivals.of other times, that many were borne along 
by the force of excited feelings, without having (as their sub- 
sequent conduct proved) their disposition effectually pene- 
tratedsby the Holy Spirit. 

The form of the Christian community and of the public 

Christian worship, the archetype of all the later Christian 


re 
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Cultus. arose at first, without any preconceived plan, from 
the peculiar nature of the higher life that belonged to 
all true Christians. (There was, however, this. difference, that 
the first Christian*community formed as it were one family ; 
the power of the newly awakened feeling of Christian fellow- 
ship, the feeling of the common grace of redemption, out- 
weighed alf other personal and public feeljngs, and adl other 
relations were subordinated to this one great relation. But, 
in later times, the distinction between the church and the 
family became more marked, and many things which were at 
first accomplished in the church as a family ‘community, 
could latterly be duly attended to only in the narrower 
communion of Christian family life. 

The first Christians assembled daily either in the Temple, 
or in private houses ; in the latter case they met in small 
companies, since their numbers*were already too great for one 
chamber to hold them all. Discourses on the doctrine of 
salvatioh were addressed to believers and to those who were just 
won over to the faith, and prayers were offered up. As the 
predominant consciousness of the enjoyment of redemption 
brought under its influence and sanctified the whole of* 
earthly life, nothing earthly could remain untransformed by 
this relation to a higher state. The daily meal of which 
beliévers partook as members of one family was sanctified by 
it! They commemorated the last supper of the disciples 
with Christ, and their brotherly union with one another. At 
the close of the meal, the president distributed bread and wiue 
to the persons present, as a memorial of Christ’s similar dis- 
tribution to the disciples. Thus every meal was consecrated 
to the Lord, and, at the same time, was a meal of brotherly 
love. Hence the designations afterwérds chosen were, deixvov 
Kupiou and dyarn.” 

1 The hypothesis lately revived, that such institutions were borrowed 
from the Egsenes, is so entirely gratuitous as to require no refutation. 

Tn Acta ii, 42, we find the first general account of what passed in 
the assemblies of the first Christians. Mosheim thinks, since every 
thing elee is mentioned that is found in later meetings of the church, 
that the xowwyia refers to the collections made on these occasiona. But 
the context does not favour the use of the word xoweria in so regtricted a 
signification, which, therefore, if it were the meaning intended, would 
require a more definite term. See Meyer's Commentary. We may 
most naturally consider it as referring to the whole of the social Chris- 
tian intercourse, two principal parts of which were, the common mgeal 
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From ancient times an opinion has prevailed, which is ap 
parently favoured by many passages in the Acts, that the 
spirit of brotherly love impelled the first Christians t 
renounce all their earthly possessions, afid to establish 
perfect intercommunity of goods. When, in later times, it 
was perceived how very much the Christian life had receded 
from the model of this fellowship of brotherly love, an earnest 
longing to regain it was awakened, to which we must attribute 
some attempts to effect what had been realized by the first 

« glow of Jove in the apostolic times—such were the orders of 
Monkhood, the Mendicant Friars, the Apostolici, and the 
Waldenses in the 12th and 13th centuries. At all events, 
supposing this opinion to he well founded, this practice of the 
apostolic church ought not to be considered as in a literal 
sense the ideal for imitation in all succeeding ages ; it must 
have been a deviation from*the natural course of social 
development, such as could agree only with the extraordinary 
manifestation of the divine life in the human race ‘ht that 
particular period. Only the spirit and disposition herc 
manifested in thus amalgamating the earthly possessions of 
numbers into one common fund, are the models for the 
church in its development through all ages, For as Chris- 
tianity never subverts the existing natural course of develop- 
ment in the human race, but sanctifies it by a new spirit, it 
necessarily recognises the division of wealth (based on that 
development), and the inequalities arising from it in the 


and prayer. Inke mentions prayer last of all, probably because the 
connexion between the common meal and prayer, which made an 
essential part of the love-feast, was floating in his mind. —Olshausen 
maintains (sce his Commentary, 2d ed. p. 629), that this interpre- 
tation is inadmissible, because in this enumeration, every thing 
relates to divine worship, as may be inferred from the preceding 
expression d3ax4, But this supposition is wanting in proof. Ac- 
cording to what we have before remarked, the communion of the 
church, and of the family, were not at that time separated from one 
another; no strict line of demarcation was drawn between what 
belonged to the Christian Cultus in a narrower sense, and what related 
to the Christian life and communion generally. Nor can the reason 
alleged by Olshansen be valid, that if my interpretation were correct, 
the word xowwrla must have been placed first, for it is altogether in ordér 
that that Ohould be placed first, which alone refers to the directive func- 
.tions of the apostles, that then the mention should follow’ of the 
reciproeal Christian communion of all the members with ane anather 
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social relations; while it draws from these inequalities 
materials for the formation and exercise of Christian virtue, 
and strives to lessen them by the only true and never-failing 
means, the power, namely, of love. This, we find, agrees 
with the practice of the churches subsequently founded. by 
the apostles, and with the directions given by Paul for the 
exercise of Christian liberality, 2 Cor. viii. 13, Still, if we are 
disposed to consider this community of*goods as only the 
effect of a peculiar and temporary manifestatiori of Christian 
veal, and foreign to the later development of the church, we 
shall find many difficulties even in this mode of viewing it. 
The first Christians formed themselves into no monkish fra- 
ternities, nor lived as hermits secluded from the rest of the 
world, but, as history shows us, fontinued in the same civil 
relations as before their conversion ; nor have we any proofs 
that a community of goods wes universal for a time, and was 
then followed by a return to the usual arrangements of 
society, On the contrary, several circumstances mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, are at variance with the notion of 
such a relinquishment of private “property. Peter said ex- 
pressly to Ananias that it depended on himself to sell or to 
keep his land, and that even after the sale, the sum received 
for it was entirely at his own disposal, Acts v. 4. In the 6th 
chapter of the Acts, there is an account of a distribution of 
alms to the widows, but not a word is said of a common stock 


1 Ag the influence which Christianity exercises over mankind is not 
always accompanicd with a clear discernment of its principles, there 
have been many erroneous tendencies, which, though hostile to Chris- 
tianity, have derived their nourishment from it,—half-truths torn from 
their connexion with the whole body of revealed truth, and hence mis- 
understood and misapplied; of this, the St. Simonians furnish an 
exaniple, They had before them an indistinct conception of the Chris- 
tian idea of equality; but as it was not understood in the Christian 
sense, they have attempted to realize it in a different manner. They 
haye-striven to accomplish by outward arrangements, what Christianity 

aims at developing gradually through the mind and disposition, and 
have thus fallen inte absurdities, Christianity tends by the spirit of love 
to reduce the opposition between the individual and the commanity, 
and to produce an harmonious amalgamation of both. St, Simonianism, 
on the contrary, practically represents the pantheistic tendengy, of which 
the theory is so prevalent in Germany in the present day; it sacrificese 

tha individual to the community, and thus deprives the latter of its true 


vital importance, 
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for the support of the whole body of believers. We find in 
Acts xii. 12, that Mary possessed @ house at Jerusalem, which 
‘we cannot suppose to have been purchased at the general cost, 
‘These facts plainly show, that we are not to: imagine, even in 
this first Christian society, a renunciation of all private pro- 
perty.' Therefore, when we are told, “The whole multitude 
of believers were of one heart and of one soul, and had all 
things common,” &6., it is not to be understood literally, but 
as a description of that. brotherly love which repressed all 
selfish feelings, and caused. the wealthier believers to regard 
their property,as belonging to their needy brethren, so ready 
were they to share it with them. And when it is added, “that 
they sold their possessions, and distribution was made to every 
man according as he had need,” it is to be understood accord- 
ing to what has just been said. A common chest was estab- 
lished, from which the necessitiesof the poorer members of the 
church were supplied, and perhaps certain expenses incurred 
by the whole church, such as the celebration of the Agape, 
were defrayed ; and in order to increase their contributions, 
many persons parted with their estates. Probably, a union of 
this kind existed among the persons who attended the Saviour, 
and ministered to his necessities, Luke viii. 3 ; and a fund for 


1 Or we must assume, that as the power of the newly awakened feeling 
of Christian fellowship overcame e: very other consideration, and wholly 
repressed the other social relations that are based on the constitution 
of human nature, which after a while resumed their Tights, and became 
appropriated as special forms of Christian fellowship, and that as the 
church and family life were melted into one, it would well agree with 
the development of a state so natural to the infancy of the church, that 
by the overpowering feeling of Christian fellowship, all distinction of 
property should cease, which would be accomplished from an inward im- 
pulse without formal consultation or legal prescription. But after expe- 
Tience had shown how untenable such an arrangement was, this original 
community of goods would gradually lead to the formation of a common 
fund or chest, which would not interfere with the limits of private pro- 
perty. But in the Acta these two gradations in the social arrangements 
of the church might not be distinctly marked, nor would it be in our 
power to trace step by step the process of development. Still, we want, 
sufficient grounds for this assumption. The poverty of the church at 
Jerusalem has indeed been adduced as an ilf consequence of that original 
community of goods. But this cannot be taken as a sure proof of the 
fact; for sigce Christianity at first found acceptance among the poorer 
lasses, and the distress of the people at Jerusalem in those times ‘must 
have been extreme, it can be explained without having recourse to such 
& supposition, 
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similar purposes was afterwards formed by public collections in. 
the apostolic churches.’ 

This practice of the first Christians, as we have remarked, 
has been rendered memorable by the fate of Ananias and 
Sapphira. heir example shows, how far the apostles were 
from wishing to extort by outward requirements what ought 
to procetd spontaneously from the power of the Spirit ; they 
looked only for the free actings of a “pure disposition. A 
man named Ananias, and his wife Sapphira, were anxious not . 
to be considered by the apostles and the church as inferior to 
others in the liberality of their contributions. Probably, 
a superstitious belief in the merit of good works was mingled 
with other motives, so that they wished to be at the same 
time meritorious in God’s sight. They could not, however, 
prevail on themselves to surrender the whole of their pro- 
perty, but brought a parteand pretended that it was the 
whole. Peter detected the dissimulation and hypocrisy of 
‘Anattias, whether by a glance into the secret recesses of his _ 
heart, imparted by the immediate influence of God’s Spirit, 
or by natural sagacity derived. from the same source, 
we cannot decide with certainty from the narrative. Nor is 
it a question of importance, for who can so exactly draw the 
line between the divine and the human, in organs animated 
by the Holy Spirit? The criminality of Ananias did not 
consist in his not deciding to part with the whole amount of 
his property ; for the words of Peter addressed to him show 
that no exact méasure of giving was prescribed ; each one 
was left to contribute according to his peculiar circumstances, 
and the degree of love that animated him. But the hypoerisy 
with which he attempted to make a show of greater love than 
he actually felt—the falsehood by which, when it took pos- 
session of his soul, the Christian life must have been utterly 
polluted and adulterated—this it was which Peter denounced, 
as a, work of the spirit of Satan, for falsehood is the fountain 
of all evil. Peter charged him with lying to the Holy ~ 
Spirit ; with lying not to men but to God ; since he must 
have beheld in the apostles the organs of the Holy Spirit 
speaking and acting in God’s name—{that God who was him- 
self present in the assembly of believers, as a witness of his 


1 This is confessedly no new view, but one adopted by Heumann, 
Mosheim, and others before them. ; . 
° 2 
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intentions)—and yet thought that he could obtain credit 
before God for bis good works. Peter uttered his solemn 
rebuke with a divine confidence, springing from a regard 
to that holy cause which was to be preserved from all foreign 
mixtures, and from the consciousness of being in an office 
entrusted to him by God, and in which he was supported by 
divine power. When we reflect what Peter was in ¢hé eyes of 
Ananias, how the superstitious hypocrite must have been con- 
founded and thunderstruck to see his falsehood detected, how 
the holy denunciations of a man speaking to his conscience 
with such divine confidence must have acted on his terrified 
feelings, we shall find it not very difficult to conceive that the 
words of the apostle would produce so great an effect. ~ The 
divine and the natural seem here to have been closely 
connected. What Paul so confidently asserts in his Epistles 
to the Corinthians, of his abiltyy of inflicting punishment, 
testifies of the conscious possession by the apostles of such 
divine power, And when Sapphira, without suspecting <vhat 
had taken. place, three hours after, entered the assembly, 
Peter at first endeavoured’ to rouse her conscience by his 
interrogations: but since, instead of being aroused to con- 
sideration and repentance, she was hardened in hér hypocrisy, 
Peter accused her of having concerted with her husband, 
to put, as it were, the Spirit of God to the proof, whether he 
might not be deceived by their hypocrisy. He then menaced 
her with the judgment of God, which had just been inflicted 
on her husband. The words of the apostle were in this 
instance aided by the impression of her husband's. fate, and 
striking the conscience of the hypocrite, produced the-same 
effect as ort her husband. So terrible was this judgment, in 
order to guard the first operftions of the Holy Spirit, before the 
admixture of that poison which is always most prejudicial to 
the operations of divine power on mankind ; and to secure a 
reverence for the apostolic authority, which was so important 
as an external governing power for the development of the 
primitive church, until it had advanced to an independent 
steadfastness and maturity in the faith. 

The disciples had not yet attained a clear understanding of 
that call, Chich Christ had already given them by so many 
intimations, to form a Church entirely separated from the 
existing Jewish economy ; to that economy they adhered 
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as much as possible ; all the forms of the national theocracy 
were sacred in their esteem, it seemed the natural element of 
their religious gonsciousness, though a higher principle of life 
had been imparted, by which that consciousness was to be 
progressively inspired and transformed. They remained out~ 
wardlyJeys, although, in proportion as their faith in Jesus as 
the Redeemer became clearer and stronger, they would 
inwardly cease to be Jews, and all external rites would assume 
a different relation to their internal life. It was their belief, 
that the existing religious forms would. continue till the 
second coming of Christ, when a new and higher order of 
things would be established, and this great change they 
expected would shortly take place. Hence the establishment 
of a distinct mode of worship was far from entering their © 
thoughts. Although new jdeas respecting the essence of true 
worship arose in their minds from the light of faith in 
thes Redeemer, they felt as great an interest in the Temple 
worship as any devout Jews. They believed, however, that a 
sifting would take place among the members of the theocracy, 
and that the better part would, by the acknowledgment 
of Jesus as the Messiah, be incorporated with the Christian 
community. As the believers, in opposition to the mass of the 
Jewish nation who remained hardened in their unbelief, now 
formed 2 community internally bound together by the one 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and by the consciousness of the 
higher life received from him, it was necessary that this 
internal union should assume a certain external form. And 
a model for such a smaller community within the great 
national theocracy already existed among the Jews, along 
with the Temple worship, namely, the Synagogues. The 
means of religious edification which they supplied, took 
account of the religious welfare of all, and consisted of 
united prayers and the addresses of individuals who applied 
themselves to the study of the Old Testament. “ These means 
of edification closely corresponded to the nature of the new 
Christian worship. This form of social worship, as it was 
copied in all the religious communities founded on Judaism, 
(such as the Exsenes,) was also adopted to a in extent at 
thé fest formation of the Christian church, But it may @e 
disy@ited, whether the apostles, to whom Christ committed 
tla chief direction of affairs, designed from the first that 
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believers should form a society exactly on the model of 
the synagogue, and, in pursuance of this plan, instituted 
particular offices for the government of the church cor- 
responding to that model—or whether, without such a 
preconceived plan, distinct offices were appointed, as cir- 
cumstances required, in doing which they would gvail them- 
selves of the model tf the synagogue, with which they were 
familiar. ; 

The advocates of the first scheme (particularly Mosheim) 
proceed on the undeniably correct assumption, that .the 
existence of certain presidents at the head of the Christian 
societies, under the name of Elders (peoPirepot), must be pre- 
supposed, though their appointment is not expressly men- 
tioned, as appears from Acts xi. 30.. The question arises, 
Whether even earlier traces cant be found of the existence 
of such Presbyters? The appointment of deacons is indeed 
first mentioned as designed to meet a special emergencys but 
it seems probable that their office was already in existence. 
It may be presumed, that-the apostles, in order not to be 
called off from the more weighty duties, of their office, 
appointed from the beginning such almoners ; but as these 
officers hitherto had been-chosen only from the native Jewish 
Christians of Paléstine, the Christians of Jewish descent, whe 
came from other parts of the Roman Empire, and to whom. 
the Greek was almest as much their mother tongue as the 
Aramaic,—thé Hellenists as they were termed,—believed that 
they were unjustly treated. On their remonstrance, deacons 
of Hellenistic descent were especially appointed for them, 
ag appears by their Greek names. As the apostles declared 
that they were averse from. being distracted in their purely 
spiritual employment of prayer and preaching the word by 
the distribution of money, we may reasonably infer that even 
before this time, they had not engaged in such business, but 
had transferred it to other persons appointed for the purpose. 
Still earlier, in Acts v., we find mention made of persons 
under the title of vewrepor, veartoxos,, who considered such an 
employment as carrying a corpse at of the Christian assem- 
blies for byyial as belonging to t¥€ir office, so that they seem 
fS' have been no other than feacons, And as the titlé of 
younger stands in contrast with that of elders in the church, 
the existence of servants of the church (adxove:), and 
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of ruling elders (xpecPvrepor), seems here to be equally 
pointed out. 

But though this supposition has so much plausibility, yet 
the evidence for it, on closer examination, appears by no 
means conclusive. It is far from clear that in the last quoted 
passage of the Acts, the narrative alludes to persons holding 
a distinct office in the church ;' it maf very naturally be 
understood of the younger members who were fitted for such 
manual employment, without any other eligibility than the 
fuct of their age and bodily strength. And, therefore, we are 
not to’ suppose that a contrast is intended between the 
servants and ruling Elders of the church, but simply between 
the younger and older members. As to the Grecian names 
of the«seven deacons, it cannot be inferred with certainty 
from this.ciroumstance that:tbey all belonged to the Helleniats 
for it is well known that the Jews often bore double names, 

-one Hebrew or Aramaic, and the other Hellenistic. .Still it is 
possible, since the complaints of the partial distribution of* 
alms came from the Hellenistic part of. the church, that, 
in order to infuse confidencé and satisfaction, pure Hellenists 
were chosen on this occasion. But if these deacons were 
appointed only for the Hellenists, it would have been most 
natural to entrust their election to the Hellenistic part alone, 
aud not to the whole church. 


1 Even after what has been urged by Meyer and Olshausen, in their 
. Commentaries on the Acts, against this view, I cannot give it up. In 
accordance with the relation in which, anciently, and especially among 
the Jews, the young stood to their elders, it would follow as a matter of 
course, that the young men in an assembly would be ready to perform 
any service which might be required. [do not see why (as Olshansen 
maintains,) on that supposition, any other term than veérepo should 
have been used—for, if Luke had wished to designate appointed ser- 
vants of the church, he would not have used this indefinite appella- 
tion ;—nor can I feel the force of Olshausen’s objection, that in that 
passage of the Acts, the article would not have been used, but the pro- 
noun tives. Luke intended to mark, no doubt, a particular class 
of persons, the younger contradistinguished from the elder, without 
determining whether all or only some lent their assistance. But Ols- 
hausen is so far right, that if these are assumed to be regularly appointed 
servants of the church, they cannot be considered as the fofgrunners of 
the deacons chosen at a later period, for manifestly these vedrepo: held@ 
a far lower place. I am glad to find an acute advocaie of the view 
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Hence we are disposed to believe, that the church was at 
first composed entirely of members ‘standing on an equality 
with one another, and that the apostles alone held a higher 
rank, and exercised a directing influence over the whole, 
which arose from the original position in which Christ had 
placed. them in relation to other believers ; so that the whole 
arrangement and administration of the affairs of the church 
proceeded from them, and they were first induced by par- 
ticular circumstances to appoint other church officers, as in 
the instance of deacons.’ 

As in the government of the church in general théapostles, 
at first were the sole directora, all the contributions towards: 
the common fund were deposited with them (Acts v. 2), and 
its distribution, according to. the wants of individuals, was 
altogether in their hands. rom Acts vi. 2, it cannot be: 
positively inferred, that the apostles had not hitherto been 
occupied with this secular concern. That passage may bo 
understood to intimate that they had hitherto attended to 
this business without being distracted in their calling as 
preachers of the Word, as long as the confidence universally 
reposed in them, and the unity pervading the church, lightened 
this labour ; but it assumed a very different aspect when 
2 conflict of distinct interests arose between the members. 
Meanwhile, the number of the believers'increased so greatly, 
that it is probable, had there been no other reason, that the 
apostles could not manage tho distribution alone ; but con- 
signed a part of the business sometimes to one, sometimes to 
another, who either offered themselves for the purpose, or 
had shown themselves to be worthy of such confidence. Still 
this department of labour had not yet received any regular 
form. 

But as the visible church received into its bosom various 
elements, the opposition cxisting in these elements gradually 
became apparent, and threatened to destroy the Christian 
unity, until by the might of the Christian spirit this oppo- 
sition could be counterbalanced, and a higher unity developed. 
The strongest opposition existing in the primitive church, 
was that between tho Palestinian or purely Jewish, and the 

\ Hellenistic converts, And though the power of Christian 
love at first so fased together tho dispositions of these two’ 
parties, that the contrariety scemed lost, yet the original R 
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difference soon made-its appearance. It showed itself in this 
respect, that the Hellenists, dissatisfied with the mode of 
distributing the alms, were mistrustful of the others, and 
‘believed that they fad cause to complain that their own poor 
widows were not taken such good care of in the daily 
distribution,’ as the widows of the Palestinian Jews ; Whether 
the fact was, *that the apostles had hither committed this 
business to Palestinian Jews, and these had either justly on 
unjustly incurred ‘the suspicion of partiality, or whether the 
want.of a regular plan for this business had occagjoned much 
irregularity and neglect of individuals, or whether the com- 
plaint was grounded more in the natural mistrust of the 
Hellenists than ina real Srievance, must be left undetermined, 
from the want of more exact information. These complaints, 
however, induced the apostles,te establish a regular plan for 
conducting this business, and since they could not themselves 
combing the strict oversight of individuals, and the satisfaction 
of each one’s wants,? with a proper attention to the principal 
object of their calling, they thought it best to institute'a par- 
ticular office for the purpose, the first regular one for adminis- 
tering the concerns of the church. Accordingly, they re- 
quired, the church to entrust this business to persons who 
enjoyed the general confidence, and were fitted for the office, 
animated by Christian zeal, and armed with Christian pru- 
dence.1 Seven such individuals were chosen 3 the number 
being accidentally fixed upon as & common one, or bei 
“radapted to seven sections of the church. Thus this office 
“ priginated in the immediate wants of the primitive church, 
' Neither from the expression diaxovia, vi. 1, nor from the phrase 
Siaxoveiv rpawdéfais, can it be inferred withacertainty that the apostles 
alluded only to the distribution of food among the poor widows. We 
may be allowed to suppose that this was only one of the Tables of the 
service they performed, and that it is mentioned to mark more 
Poirtedly the distinction between the oversight of spiritual, and that of 
secular concerns. 


2 That they were required to undertake the business alone, instead 
of entrusting it to deputies, cannot be proved from the language in the 
y ts. 


* Acts vi. 3. The word xveipua (which is the true reading, for dyiov 
5 and xupiov appear, to be only glosses) denotes that inspiration for the 
2 cause of the gospel which is requisite for every kind of exertion for the 
i kingdom of God; copta signifies, that quality which is essential for 
;. this office in particular, and imports in the New Testament, wisdom or 
> pradence. : 
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and its special mode of operation was marked out by the 
peculiar situation of this first union of believers, which was 
in some points dissimilar to that of the Jewish synagogue, or 
of later churches, As it was called for by the pressure of 
circumstances, it certainly was not intended to be perfectly 
correspondent to an office in the Jewish synagogue, and 
can by no means be considered parallel to that of a 
gommon ‘servant of the synagogue (Luke iv. 20), termed 
po, ved, my mt It was of higher importance, for 
at first it was the only one in the church besides tho 
apostolic, and required a special capability in the manage- 
ment of men’s dispositions, which might be employed in ser- 
vices of a higher kind, and was’ such as without doubt 
belonged to the general idea of copia. Neither was this 
office altogether identical with that which at a later period 
boro the same name,” but was subordinate to the office of 
presbyters. And yet it would be wrong to deny that the 
jJater church office of this name developed itself from the 
first, and might be traced back to it.® Although, as is usual 
in such affairs, when the ecclesiastical system became more 
complex, many changes took place in the office of deacons ; 
for example, the original sole appointment of deacons for the 
distribution of alms, became afterwards subordinate to the 
influence of the presbyters, who assumed the whole manage- 
ment of church affairs,‘ and though many other secular 
employments were added to the original one, yet the funda- 
mental principle as well as the name of the office remained.* 

' See Rothe's admirable Remarks, p. 166. 

2 As Chrysostom observes in his fourteenth Homily on the Acts, § 3. ° 

3 As the Second Trullanian Council, c. 16, which was occasioned by 
@ especial object, that the number of deacons for large towns might not 
be limited to seven, ; 

4 From Acts xi 30, nothing more is to be inferred, than that when 
presbyters were appointed for the general superintendence of the church, 
the contributions intended for the church were handed ever to them, 28 
formerly to the apostles, when they held the-exclusive management of 
affairs. It may be fairly supposed that the presbytera entrusted each of 


the deacons with a sum out of the common fund for distribution in his 
own Gepartment. 

* I find no reason (with Rothe, p. 166) to doubt this; for the name 
was well adapted to denote their particular employment, and to dis- 
tinguish them from persons acting in a more subordinate capacity, a3" 
éafperat. Nor is it any objection to this, that in Acts xxi. 8 they are 
merely called The Seven, for as the name of deacon was then the usual 
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Tn later times, we still find traces of the distribution of alms 
being considered as the peculiar employment of deacons.! 
Here, as in many gther instances in the history of the church, 
human weakness and imperfection subserved the divine 
wisdom, and promoted the interests of the kingdom of God ; 
for by thig appointment of deacons for the Hellenistic part of 
the church, distinguished men of Hellerfistic descent and 
education were brought into the public service of the church, 
and the Hellenists, by their. freer mental culture, were in 
many respects better qualified rightly to understand and to 
publish the gospel as the foundation of a method of salvation 
independent of Judaism, and intended for all men equally 
without distinction, The important consequences resulting 
from this event will appear in the course of the history. 

The institution of the officeos presbyters was similar in its 
origin to that of deacons. As the church was continually in- 
creasing, in size, the details of its mahagement also multiplied ; 
the guidance of all its affairs by the-apostles could no longer 
be conveniently combined with the exercise of their peculiar 
apostolic functions ; they also wished, in accordance with the 

spirit of Christianity, uot to govern alone, but preferred that 
the body of believers should govern themselves under their 
guidance ; thus they divided the government of the church, 
which hitherto they had exercised alono, with tried men, who 
formed a presiding council of elders, similar to that which 
was known in the Jewish synagogues under the title of oy, 
mpeaPurepo.” Possibly, as the formal appointment of deacons 


appellation of 2 certain class of officers in the church, Luke uses this 
expression to distinguish them from othew of the same name, just as 
The Twelve denoted the apostles. 

1 Hence, at the appointment of deacons, it was required, that they 
should “not be greedy of filthy lucre,” 1 Tim. iii 8 Origen, in 
Matt. t. xvi. § 22, of Bidnovor Biocodvres 7a THs exxAnolas xphuara; and 
Cyprian says of the deacon Felicissimus, pecunia commisse sibi frau- 

Even in the apostolic age, the deacon’s office appears to have 
extended to many other outward employments, and most probably the 
word avriAmpes, ‘Helps, denotes the serviceableness of their office. 
1 Cor. xii, 28, 

3 Bauer has lately maintained, that the general government of the 
affairs of, the church did not enter originally and essentially into the 
idea of xpecBirepot, but that originally every mpexBérepos presided over 
a emall distinct Christian society. -From this, one consequence would 
follow which Bauer also deduces from it, thgt not a republican, bypa 
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arose from a specific outward occasion, a similar, though to 
us unknown, event occasioned that of presbyters. They were 
originally chosen as in the Synagogue, not so much for the 
instruction and edification of the church, as for taking the 
lead in its general government. 

But as to the provision made in the primitive church for 
religious instruction and edification, we have no precise in- 


monarchical element entered originally into the constitution of the 
church, a position from which most important consequences would 
follow. But ‘against this assertion, we have many things to urge. 
Since the appointment of presbyters in the Christian church entircly 
corresponded with that of presbyters in the Jewish synagogue, at least in 
their original constitution, so we may conclude, that if a plurality of 
elders stood at the head of the synagogue, the same was the case with 
the first Christian church. But as the synagogue according to the an- 
cient Jewish constitution, was orfanized on the plan of the great Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem, we might expect that a whole college of elders would 
have the direction of the synagogues, as such a college of elders was 
really at the head of the Jews in a city. Luke vii. 3. The passages in 
which one is distinguished .by the title of 4 agx:ouvdywyos, Luke viii. 
41, 49; xiii. 14, may signify, that the individual mentioned stood at 
the head of the Jewish congregation as 97777 UN», and that the form of 
government was rather monarchical. But admitting this, still the sup- 
position of a college of presbyters, presiding over the synagogue, ‘would 
not be invalidated, since we meet with a plurality of apxiovrdywryor = 
peo Bbregot, Acts xiii. 15; xviii. 8—18. Yet we must make the limita- 
tion, that in smaller places an individual, as in larger towns a plurality, 
stood at the head of the synagogue. It is most probable, that although 
all presbyters were called dgx:curdyw'yot, yet one who acted as president 
was distinguished by the title of dgxicuvdyeyos, as primus inter pares. 
In evidence of this, compare the first passage quoted from Luke with 
Mark y. 22, This is important in reference to the later relation of 
bishops to presbyters, ‘he analogy to the Jewish synagogue allows us 
to conclude, that at the head of the first church at Jerusalem, a general 
deliberative college was placed from the beginning; a notion which 
is favoured by a comparison with the college of aposties; and in the 
Acts, a plurality of presbyters always appears next in rank to the apo- 
etles, as representatives of the church at Jerusalem. If any one is dis- 
posed to maintain, that each of these presbyters presided -over a smaller 
part of the church at its special meetings, still it must be thereby 
established, that notwithstanding these divided meetings, the church 
formed a whole, over which this deliberative college of presbyters pre- 
sided, and therefore, the form of government was still republican. But 
if it is probable that the whole church, which could not meet in one 
place, divided itself into several companies, still the assumption, that 
from the beginning the number of presbyters was equal to the number 
of places of assembling, and to these subdivisions of the collective body 
of believers, is entirely grqundless, and in the highest degree improbable. 
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formation. If we are justified in assuming that the mode 
adopted in the assemblies of Gentile Christians—which, in ac- 
cordance with the enlightened spirit and nature of Chris- 
tianity, was not confined to one station of life, or to one form 
of mental cultivation—was also the original one, we might 
from that conclude, that from the first, any one who had the 
ability and afi inward call to utter his thoughts on Christian 
topies in a public assembly, was permitted to speak for the 
general improvement and edification.’ But the first church 
differed from the churches subsequently formed among the 
Gentiles in one important respect, that in the latter there 
were no teachers of that degree of illumination, and claiming 
that respect to which the apostles had a right, from the posi- 
tion in which Christ himself had placed them. Meanwhile, 
though the apostles principally attended to the advancement 
of Christian knowledge, and as teachers possessed a prepon- 
derating and distinguished influence, it by no means follows, 
that they monopolized the right of instructing the church. In 
proportion as they were influenced by the spirit of the Gospel, 
it must have been their aim to lead believers by their teach- 
ing to that spiritual maturity, which would enable them to 
contribute (by virtue of the divine life communicated to all 
by the Holy Spirit) to their mutual awakening, instruction, 
and improvement. Viewing the occurrences of the day of 
Pentecost as an illustration of the agency of the Divine Spirit 
in the new dispensation, we might conclude that, on subse- 
quent occasions, that spiritual excitement which impelled 
believers to testify of the divine life, coultiot be confined to 
the apostles. Accordingly, we find that individuals came for- 
ward, who had already devoted themselves to the study and 
interpretation of the Old Testament, and to meditation on 
divine things ; and when, by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, they had become familiar with the nature of the gospel, 
they could with comparative ease develop and apply its truths 
in public addresses. ‘They received the gift for which there 


* That in the Jewish Christian churches, public speaking in their as- 
semblies was not confined to certain authorized persons, is evident from 
the fact, that James, in addressing believers of that class who"were too 
apt to substitute talking for practising, censured them, because so many 
without an inward call, prompted by self-conceit, put themselves for- 
ward in their assemblies as teachers. 


« - 
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was an adaptation in their minds—the xepopa Sdaccariag, 
and, in consequence of it, were inferior only to the apostles in 
aptitude for giving public instruction. Besides that connected 
intellectual development of trath, there were also addresses, 
which proceeded not so much from an aptness of the under- 
standing improved by exercise, and acting with a certain uni- 
formity of operation, as from an instantaneous, immediate, 
inward awakening by the power of the Holy Spirit, in which 
a divine afflatus was felt both by the speaker and hearers : to 
this class belonged the xpogyreiat, the Xaptapa mpopyreiac. To 
the prophets also were ascribed the exhortations (wapaxhijcerc), 
which struck with the force of instantaneous impression on 
the minds of the hearers.’ The éddéxador might also possess 
the gift of xpopyrsia, but not all who uttered particular in- 
stantaneous exhortations asmprophets in -the church, were 
capable of holding the office of &idéoxaoe.? We have no pre- 
ciso information concerning the relation of the dddenador to 
the presbyters in the primitive church, whether in the ap- 
pointment of presbyters; care was taken that only those who 
were furnished with the gift of teaching should be admitted 
into the college of presbyters, Yet, in all cases, the oversight 
of the propagation of the Christian faith—of the administra- 
tion of teaching and of devotional exercises in the social 
meetings of believers, belonged to that general superintendence 
of the church which was entrusted to them, as in the J ewish 
synagogues ; although it was not the special and exclusive 
office of the elders to give public exhortations, yet whoever 
might speak in their assemblies, they exercised an inspection 
over them, Acts xiii. 15. In an epistle written towards the 
end of the apostolic era #0 an carly church composed of Chris- 
tians of Jewish descent in Palestine (the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
it is presupposed that the rulers of the church had from the 
first provided for the delivery of divine truth, and watched 
over the spiritual welfare of the church, and therefore had the 
care of souls. 


' The Levite Joses, who distinguished himself by his powerful ad- 
dresses in the church, was reckoned among the prophets, and hence was 
called by* the apostles m2} 73, BagydBas, and this is translated in the 
Acta (iv. 36) vids wagaxAhoews = vids gopnrelas. 

? In Acts xix. 6,as a manifestation of the spiritual gifts that followed 
conversion, rgogyredew is put next to yAdecas Aakel. 
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Relative to the spread of Christianity among the Jews, the 
most remarkable feature is the gradual transition from Judaism 
to Christianity as a new independent creation, Christianity 
presenting itself asthe crowning-point of Judaism in its con- 
summation accomplished by the Messiah ; the transfiguration 
and spiritualization of Judaism, the new, perfect law given by 
the Messiah @ the fulfilling of the old ; tha new spirit of the 
higher life communicated by the Messiah, gradually developing 
itself in the old religious forms, to which it gave a real vitality. 
Such is that representation of Christianity which is given in 
the Sermon on the Mount, First of all, Peter appehrs before us, 
and then after he had passed over the limits of the old national 
theocracy to publish tire gospel among the heathen, James 
presents himself as the representative of this first step in the 
development of Christianity in its most perfect form. 

The transition from Judaism to Christianity in general 
gradually developed itself, beginning with the acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus as the Messiah promised in the Old Testament ; 
und hence many erroneous mixtures of the religious spirit 
prevalent among the Jews were formed with Christianity, in 
which the Jewish element predominated, and the Christian 
principle was depressed and hindered from distinctly unfolding 
itself, There were many to whom faith in the Messiahship of 
Jestis was added to their former religious views, only as an 
insulated outward fact, without devcloping a new principle in 
their inward life and disposition—baptized Jews who acknow- 
ledged Jesus as the Messiah, and expected his speedy return. 
for the establishment of the Messianic kingdom in a temporal 
form, as they were wont to represent it to themselves from 
their carnal Jewish standing-point ; they reccived some new 
precepts from Him as so many positive commands, without 
rightly understanding their sense and spirit, and were tittle 
distinguished in their lives from the common Jews. That 
Jesus faithfully observed the form of the Jewish law, was 
assumed by them as a proof that that form would always 
retain its value. They clung to the letter, the spirit was always 
«mystery: they could not understand in what sense he declared 
that he came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it, They 
adhered to not destroying it according to the letter, without 
understanding what this meant according to the spirit, since 
what was meant by fulfilling it was equally unknown to them. 
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Such persons would easily fall away from the faith which hac 
never been’ in them a truly living one, when they foun 
that their carnal expectations were not fulfilled, as is impliec 
in the language of the Epistle to the Hebiews.. As the com 
mon Jewish spirit manifested itself to be a one-sided attach 
ment to externals in religion, a cleaving to the letter an 
outward forms, without any development and ‘appropriation 
of the spirit, a preference for the shell without the kernel 3B 
it appeared in the Jews as an opponent to the reception of th 
gospel, and to the renovation of the heart by it, as an over 
valuation oft the outward observance of the Jaw, whether it 
ceremonies or in a certain outward propriety, and an undu 
estimation of a merely historical faith, something external t 
the soul, consisting only in outward profession, either of faitl 
. in one God as creator and governor, or in J esus as the Messiah 
as if the essence of religion Wéte placed in either one or th 
other, or as if a righteousness before God could be thereby 
obtained. The genius of the gospel presented itself sn oppo 
sition to both kinds of opus operatum and dependence. o1 
works, as we shall see in the sequel. At first it was the ele 
ment of Pharisaic Judaism, which mingled itself with, anc 
disturbed the pure Christian truth ; at a later period Chris 
tianity leonast the attention of those mystical or theosophi 
tendencies which had developed themselves in opposition t 
the Pharisaism cleaving rigidly to the letter, and a carna 
Judaism, partly and more immediately as a reaction from thi 
inward religious element and spirit of Judaism, partly under 
the influence of Oriental and Grecian mental tendencies, by 
which the unbending and rugged Judaism was weakened ant 
modified ; and from this quarter other erroneous mixture 
with Christianity proceeded, which cramped and depressec 
the pure development of the Word and Spirit. : 
We shall now pass on from the first internal development 
of the Christian Church among the Jews to its outward con 
dition. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


. 
THE OUTWARD CONDITION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH: ‘ITS PERSECUTIONS 
AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


Ir does not ¢ppear that the Pharisees, though they had taken 
the lead in the condemnation of Christ, were eager, after that 
event, to persecute his followers, They looked on the illite- 
rate Galileans as worthy of no further attention, especially 
since they strictly observed the ceremonial law; and at first 
abstained from controverting the peculiar tenets of their 
party ; they allowed them to remain undisturbed, like some 
other sects by whom their own interests were not affected. 
Meanwhile, the church was enabled continually to enlarge 
itself, An increasing number were attracted and won by the 
overpoyering energy of spiritual influence which was mani- 
fested in the primitive church ; the apostles also, by the 
miracles they wrought in the confidence and power of faith, 
‘first aroused the attention of carnal men, and then made use of 
this impression to bring them to an acknowledgment of the 
divine power of Him in whose name such wonders were per- 
formed, and to hold him forth to them as the deliverer from 

_ evil. Peter, especially, possessed in an extraordinary degree 
that gift of faith which enabled him to perform cures, of which 
a remarkable example is recorded in the third chapter of 
the Acts, 

When Peter and John, at one of the usual hours of prayer, 
about three in the afternoon, were going into the temple, they 
found at one of the gates of the temple (whose precincts, as 
afterwards those of Christian churches, were a common resort 
of beggars) a man who had been lame from his birth. While 
he was looking for alms from them, Peter uttered the memor- 
able words, which plainly testified the conscious possession of 
a divine power that could go far beyond the common powers 
of man and of nature ; and which, pronounced with such con- 
fidence, carried the pledge of their fulfilment: “Silver and 
gold have I none ; but such as I have, give I thee; In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” When tho 
man, who had been universally known as a lame beggar, was 
seen standing with joy by the side of his ‘avo benefactors, to 
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whom he clung with overflowing gratitude, a crowd full of 
curiosity and astonishment collected around the apostles as 
they were leaving the temple, and were ready to pay them 
homage as persons of peculiar sanctity. But Peter said to 
them, “ Why do you look full of wonder on us, as if we had 
done this by our own power and holiness? It is not our 
work, but the work of the Holy One whom ye rejected and 
delivered up to the Gentiles, whose death ye demanded, though 
a heathen judge wished to let him go, and felt compelled to 
acknowledge his innocence.” We here meet with the charge 
which ever since the day of Pentecost, Peter had been used to 
bring forward, in order to lead the Jews to a consciousness of 
their guilt, to repentance, and to faite “God himself has by 
subsequent events justified Him whom ye condemned, and 
proved your guilt, That God who was with our fathers, and 
revealed his presence by miracilous events, has now revealed 
himself by the glorification of Him whom ye condemned. Ye 
have put him to death, whom God destined thereto, to bestow 
on us a divine life of everlasting blessedness ; but God raised 
him from the dead, and we are the eye-witnesses of his resur- 
rection. The believing confidence implanted in our hearts 
by him, has effected this miracle before your eyes.” Peter 
would have spoken in a different strain to obstinate unbe- 
lievers. But here he hoped to meet with minds open to 
conviction. He therefore avoided saying what would only 
exasperato and repel their feelings. “After he had said what 
tended to convince them of their guilt, he adopted a milder 
tone, to infuse confidence and to revive the contrite. He 
brought forward what might be said in extenuation of those 
who had united in the condemnation of Christ, “that in 
ignorance they had denied the Messiah,”! and that as far as 
they and their rulers had acted in ignorance, it was in con- 
sequence of a higher necessity. It was the eternal counsel of 
God, that tho Messiah should suffer for the salvation. of men, a8 
had been predicted by the prophets. But now is the time for 
you to prove, that you have erred only through ignorance, if 
' Peter by no means acquits them of all criminality, ag the con- 
nexion of his words with what he had before said plainly shows ; for 
- he had brought forward the example of Pilate to point out how great 
was the criminality of those who, even in their blindness, condemned 
Jesus; but ignorance may be more or less culpable, aceording to the 
difference of the persons. 
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you now allow yourselves to be brought to a sense of your 
unrighteousness by the fact of which you are witnesses ; if 
you now repent ang believe in Jesus as the Messiah, and seek 
through him that forgiveness of your sins which he is ready 
to bestow. Thus only you can expect deliverance from all 
evil, and fudl galvation ; for he is now hidden from your bodily 

yes, and, exaited to heaven, reveals himself as invisibly effi- 
cient by roiracles, such as those you have witnessed ; but 
lwhen the time arrives for the completion of all things, that 
great period to which all the prophecies of the Old Testament 
‘point from the beginning, then will he appear again on earth 
‘to effect that completion ; for Moses' and the prophets have 
spoken beforehand of what is to be performed by the Messiah, 
as the consummation of all things. And you are the persons 
to whom these promises of the prophets will be fulfilled ; to 
you belong the promises which God gave to your fathers, the 
promise given to Abraham, that through his posterity all the 
families of the earth should be blessed.? As one day a blessing 
from this promised seed of Abraham shall extend to all the 
nations of the earth,’ so shall it first be fulfilled to you, if you 
turn from your sins to him, 

The commotion produced among the people who gathered 
round the apostles in the precincts of the ‘temple, at last 
aroused the attention and suspicion of the priests, whose 
office it was to perform tho service in the temple, and to 
preserve order there. The two apostles, with the cured 
cripple who kept close to them, were apprehended, and as it 

1 Peter here appeals to the passage in Deuteronomy xviii. 15, 18, 
where certainly, according to the connexion, only the prophets in 
general, by whom God continually enlightened and guided | his people, 
are contrasted with the false soothsayers and magicians of idolatrous 
nations. But yet, as the Messiah was the last of these promised 
prophets, to be followed by no other, in whom the whole prophetic 
system found its centre and consummation, so far this passage in its 
spirit may justly be applied to the Messiah ; though we cannot affirm 
that Peter himself was distinctly aware of the difference between the 
right interpretation of the letter, according to grammatical and logical 
rales, and its application in spirit, not arbitrary indeed, but grounded 
on an historical necessity. 

4 This promise, Gen. xii. 3; xviii. 18 ; xxii. 18, according to ifs highest 
relation, which must be found in the organic development of the king- 
dom of God, is fulfilled by the Messiah. 

Rear the sense in which, at that time, Peter understood this, see 
above. 


‘ 
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was now evening, too late for any judicial proceedings. we 
put in confinement till the next day.! When brought befo 
the Sanhedrim, Peter, full of holy inspiration, and raised | 
it above the fear of man, testified to the rulera of the Jewi 
nation that only by the might of Him whom they had cruc 
fied, but whom God had raised from the dead, it had come | 
pass, that they beheld this man standing in perlect soundne 
before them. He was the stone despised by the builder 


* Gfroxer imagines that he can show that this narrative was only 
legendary eché of the accounts in the Gospels, a transference of t] 
miracles of Christ to the apostles, and often applies this mode of inte 
pretation to the first part of the Acts. Thus he maintains, that tl 
words in Acts iv. 7, “By what power and ‘by what name have ye doi 
this?” are copied from the question addressed to Christ, Luke xx. { 
“Tell us by what authority thou doest these things?” and that this 
proved to be a false transferenc®? Vecause the question stands in i 
right place in the Gospel history, but not in the narrative of the Act: 
“for, according to the Jewish notions, every one might cure diseases 
But though the cure of @ disease need not occasion any further i 
quiries, yet a cure, which appeared to be accomplished by supernatur: 
power, might properly call forth the inquiry, Whence did he who pe 
formed it profess to receive the power? As it was understood by Pete 
the question involved an accusation that he professed to have receive 
power for performing such things, through his connexion with an ind 
vidual who had been condemned by the Sanhedrim. This question w: 
intended to call forth a confession of guilt. Equally groundless | 
Gtyérer’s supposition, that the quotation in Acts iv. 11, “This is th 
stone which was set at nought of you builders,” refers to Matt. xxi. 4! 
and can only be understood by such a reference, The connexion of tt 
passage is sufficiently explicit, and is as follows: “If ye call us t 
account for the testimony we bear to Jesus as the Messiah, ye wi 
verify what was predicted in that passage of the Psalms. The Jesus « 
Nazareth condemned by the heads of the Jewish polity, is honoured b 
God to be’made the foundation on which the whole kingdom of Go 
rests. He has received from God the power by which we effect suc 
miracles.” 

Gfrérer further remarks, that the plainest proof that this narrative | 
defective in historical truth lies in verse 16, “ What shall we do to thes 
men? for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them 3 
manifest to all them that dwell in Jeruealem, and we cannot deny it; 
he asserts that these persons could not have so expressed themselve: 
But if the author of this account has put in the mouth of the Sanh 
drim what he believed might be presumed to be the thoughts the 
influenced their conduct, can it on that account be reasonably inferrec 
that the narrative is in the main unhistorical? On the same-plan b 
which Gfrdrer thinks he can show that sueh narratives in the Acts ar 
Hoty iiiitations ot thane-in ‘the Clasvele. xn serteht eactle cnllifc canal 
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those who wished to be the leaders of God's people, who 
would become the foundation on which the whole building of 
God's kingdom woyld rest. Psalm exviii. 22. There was no 
other means of obtaining salvation, but faith in him alone. 
The members of the Sanhedrim were astonished to hear men, 
who had not been educated in the Jewish schools, and whom 
they despised as illiterate, speak with sush confidence and 
power, and they knew not what to make of the undeniable 
fact, the cure of the lame man; but their prejudices and 
spiritual pride would not allow them to investigate more 
closely the cause of the fact which had taken place before 
their eyes. Thcy only wished to suppress the excitement 
which the event had occasioned, for they could not charge any 
false doctrine on the apostles, who taught a strict observance 
of the law. Perhaps also thg secret though not altogether 
decided friends, whom the cause of Christ had from the first 
among sthe members of the Sanhedrim, exerted an influence 
in favour of the accused, The schism likewise between the 
Pharisaic and the Sadducean partiewin the Sanhedrin, might 
have a favourable influence on the conduct of that assembly 
towards the Christians. The Sadducees, who were exasperated 
with the apostles for so zealously advocating the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and who were the chief authors of the machi- 
nations against them at this time, were yet so fur obliged to 
yield to the prevalent popular belief, as not to venture to 
allege that against the disciples which most excited their 
enmity. Hence, without making any specific charge against 
the apostles, they satisfied themselves with imposing silenco 
upon them by a peremptory mandate ; which, according to 
the existing ecclesiastical constitution-of the Jews, the Sanhe- 
drim was competent to issue, being the highest tribunal in 
matters of faith, without whose sanction no one could be 
acknowledged as having a divine commission. The apostles 
protested that they could not comply with a human injunc- 
tion, if it was at variance with the laws of God, and that 
they could not be silent respecting what they had seen and 
heard; the Sanhedrim, however, repeated the prohibition, 
and added threats of punishment in case of disobedience. 
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professors to about two thousand. As the apostles, withor 
giving themselves any concern about the injunction of th 
Sanhedrim, laboured according to the intention they he 
publicly avowed, both by word and deed, for the spread of th 
gospel, it is not surprising that they were soon brought agai 
before the Sanhedrim as contumacious. When the presider 
reproached them for their disobedience, Peter renewed h 
former protestation. “We must obey God rather than mar 
And the God of our fathers,” he proceeded to say, “is he wh 
has called ug to testify of what ye have forbidden us to speal 
By his omnipotence, he has raised that Jesus whom ye cruc 
fied, and has exalted him to be the leader and redeemer of h 
people, and through him all may be galled to repentance, an 
receive from him the forgiveness of their sins. This we testif 
and this the Holy Spirit testifigs-in the hearts of those wh 
believe on him.”" These words of Peter at once aroused th 
wrath of the Sudducees and Fanatics, and many of them wer 
clamorous for putting the apostles to death ; but amidst th 
throng of infuriated zealots, one voice of temperate wisdor 
might be heard. Gamaliel, one of the seven most distinguishe 
teachers of the Law (the Rabbanim), thus addressed th 
members of the Sanhedrim : “Consider well what ye do t 
these men. Many founders of sects and party-leaders hav 
appeared in our day ; they have at first acquired great note 
riety, but in a short time they and their cause have come t 
nothing.” He proved his assertion by several examples ¢ 


“4 Phese words (Acts v. 82) are by many understood, as if by the tert 
weibagyotvres the apostles were intended, and as if the sense of the pa: 
sage were this: We testify of these things, as the eye-witnesses chosen b 
Him ; and the Holy Spirit, in whose power we have performed this cure 
testifies by the works which we accomplish in his name. Such an inter 
pretation is certainly possible. But it is more natural, as we apply th 
first clause to the apostles, to apply the second to those who receive 
their message in faith, and to whom the truth of this message was veri 
fied, independently of their human testimony, by the divine witriess 0 
the Holy Spirit in their hearts; to whom the Holy Spirit himself gay 
a pledge, that, by faith in Jesus, they had received forgiveness of sin 
and a divine life. This interpretation is also to be preferred, becaus 
Peter, after the day of Pentecost, was always wont to appeal to that ob 
jective testimony which the Holy Spirit produced in all belieyers. J 
the first interpretation were correct, the emphasis would lie on ‘hpeis— 
we, and the Holy Spirit by us- indeed. the last clanee shanid have lear 
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commotions and insurrections which happencd about that: 
period among the Jews.' They might safely leave this affair 
also to itself. If of human origin, it-would speedily come to 
an end; but if it should be something divine, vain would be 
the attempt to put it down by human power, and let them 
see to it, that they were not guilty of rebellion against God. 
Too much*has been attributed to these tvords of Gamaliel, 
. When it has been inferred from them, that he was a secret 
adherent of the gospel ;? the connexion he kept up with the 
Jewish schools of theology precludes such a supposition. By 
the traditions of the Gemara we are justified in considering 
him as one of the freethinking Jewish theologians, which we 
also learn from his béing in favour of the cultivation of 
Grecian literature ;? and from his peculiar mental constitution 
we might likewise infer, that,ha could be more easily moved. 
by an impression of the divine, even in appearances which did 
not bear the stamp of his party. But many of his expressions 
which are preservéd in the Mishna, mark him plainly enough 
to have been 4 strict Pharisee, sucheas he is described by his 
pupil Paul ; the great respect, too, in which he has ever been 
held by the Jews ia a sufficient proof that they never doubted 
the soundness of his creed, that he could not be accused of any 
suspicivus connexion with the heretical sect. On tho one 
hand, he had a clear perception of the fact, that all fanatical 
movements are generally rendered more violent by opposition, 


* The mention of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, occasions, as is well 
known, a great difficulty, since his insurrection seems as if it could be 
no other than that mentioned by Josephus, Antiq. xx. 5,1; but to admit 
this would involve an anachronism. It is gry possible that, at different 
times, two persons named Theudas zaised a sedition among the Jews, as 
the name was by no means uncommon. Origen (against Gelaus, i. 57)- 
mentions a Theudas before the birth of Christ, but his testimony is not 
of great weight, for perhaps he fixed the time by the account in the Acts. 
It is also possible that Luke, in the relation of the event which he had 
before him, found the example of Theudas adduced as something analo- 
gous, or that one name has happened to be substituted for another. In 
either case it is of little importance. 

In the Clementines, i. 65, on the principle of fraus pia, it is aup- 

that, by the advice of the apostles, he remained a member of the 
‘im, and concealed his real faith in order to aet for the advantare ¢ 
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and that what in itself is insignificant, is often raised into im- 
portance by foreible attempts to suppress it. On the other 
hand, thé manner in which the apostles spoke and acted made 
some ingpression on aman not wholly prejudiced ; while their 
exact observance of the law, and hostile attitude towards 
Sadduceeism, must have disposed him more strongly in their 
favour, and hence“the thought might arise in his mind, that 
after all there was something divine in the cause they 
advocated. His counsel prevailed ; no heavier punishment 
‘than scourging was inflicted on fhe apostles for their dis- 
obedience, and they were dismissed after the former prohibi- 
tion had been repeated. 

Up to this time, the members of the new sect, being strict 
observers of the law, and agreeing with the Pharisees ip their 
opposition to the Sadduceess gppeared in a favourable light 
to at least the moderate of the former.! But this amicable 
relation was at an end as soon as they came, or threatened to 
come, into open conflict with the principles. of Pharisaism 
itself ; when the spirit ofthe new doctrine was more distinctly 
felt in that quarter, an effect produced: by an individual 
memorable on this account in the early annals of Christianity, 
the proto-martyr Stephen. . E se 

The deacons, as we have already remarked, were primarily 
appointed for a secular object, but in the discharge of their 
special duty frequently came in contact with home and foreign 
Jews; and since men had.been choses for this office who 
wore full of Christian zed, full of Christian faith, and full of 
Christian wisdom and prudence, they possessed both the 
inward call, and the ability to make use of these nutherous 
opportunities for the spread of the gospel among the Jews. 
In these attempts, Stephen particularly distinguished himself, 
Asa man of Hellenistic descent and education, he was better 
fitted than a native of Palestine for entering into the views of 
those foreign Jews who had synagogues for their exclusive use 
at Jerusalem, and thus leading then: to receive the gospel. 
The Holy Spirit, who hitherto had employed as instruments 
for the spread of the gospel only Palestinian Jews, now fitted 
for his service an individual of Very different mental training, 


,) See Schneckenburger’s Essay in his Beitragen zur Kinleitung in'é 
Neue Testament, p. 87. : 
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the Hellenistic. Stephen ; and the result of this choice was 
very important. Although the Holy Spirit alone, according 
to the Saviour’s promise, could-lead the apostles toa clear 
perception of the contents of the whole truth! announged by. 
himself ; yet the quicker or slower development of this percep- 
tion was in many respects dependent on the mental peculiarity, - 
and the speciaf standing-point of general and religious culture, 
of the individuals who were thus to be enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit. In one individual, the development of Christian 
knowledge was prepared for, by his previous stanging-point ; 
and hence, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, a knowledge 
(woos) of Christian truth rapidly developed itself from 
faith (wiorcc) ; whereas, fof another to attain the same insight, 
the. bounds which confined his previous standing-point must 
be first broken down by the power ef the Holy Spirit operating 
in amore immediate manter, by a ‘new additional‘ revelation 
(droxd\nfic.) “When Christ’ spoke to his apostles of certain 
things which they cduld not yet comprehend, but which must. 
be first revealed to them by the, Holy Spirit, he, no doubt,. 
referred.to the esience of religion, to that worshipping of God 
in spirit and in #ruth, which is not necessarily confined te- 
place or, time, or ta any kind whatever of outward obsér- 
vances ;" and with which the abolition of the Mosaic cere- 
monial law (that wall of separation between the chosen people 
of God and other nations, Eph. ii. 14), and the union of 
all nations in one spiritual worship and one faith—were cl 
connected. The apostles had by this time understood, throu 
the illutaiaation of the Holy Spirit, the nature of the spiritual 
worship founded on faith, but the consequences flowing from 
it in relation to outward Judaism thay had not -yet clearly 
apprehended. In this respect, their standing-point resembled 
Luther's—after he had attained a living faith in justification, 
in reference to qutward Catholicism, ere he had, by the furthér 
maturing of his Christian knowledge, abjured that also—and 
that. of many+who before and since the Reformation have 
attained to vital Christianity, though still to a degree en- 
thralled in the fetters of Catholicism. Thus the apostles first 


’ Christ, dfd not promise the apostles indefinitely that the Holy 
Spirit should guide them into all things, bi into the whole of the 
trath, which he came to announce for the salvation of mankind ; 
John xvi. 13. per 
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attained to a full development of their Christian knowledge, 
to clear perception of the truth on this side, when by the 
power of the Holy Spirit they were freed from the fetters of 
their strictly Jewish training, which obscured this perception. 
On the other hand, the Hellenistic Stephen needed not to 
attain this mental freedom by a new immediate operation of 
the Holy Spirit, for he was already, by his early development 
in Hellenistic culture, more free from these fetters, he was not 
so much entangled in Jewish nationality, and hence his Chris- 
tian knowledge could on this side more easily and quickly 
attain to clearness of perception. In short Stephen was the 
forerunner of the great Paul, in his perception of Christian 
truth and the testimony he bore to it, as well as in his conflict 
for it with the carnal Jews, who obstinately adhered to their 
ancient standing-point. Is ig highly probable, that he was 
first induced by his disputations with the Hellenists, to 
present the gospel on the side of its opposition to the Mosaic 
Jaw ; to combat the belief in the necessity of that law for the 
justification and sanctification of men, and, what was con- 
nected therewith, its perpetual’ obligation, and then to show 
that the new spirit of the gospel freed it altogether from the 
outward forms of Judaism ; that the new spirit of religion 
required an entirely new form. As, agreeably to the prophecy 
of Christ, the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, with 
which the Jews had hitherto considered the worship of God as 
necessarily and essentially connected, was now about to take 
place by means of the divine judgments on the degenerate 
earthly kingdom of God, through the victorious divine power 
of the Messiah, exalted to the right hand of his heavenly 
Father—so would tha,whole outward system of Judaism fall 
with this its only earthly sanctuary, and the theocracy arise 
glorified and spiritualized from its earthly trammels. We 
cannot determine with confidence, to what extent Stephen, in 
his disputations with the Jews, developed all this, but we may. 
infer with certainty from the consequences, that it would: 
be more or less explicitly stated by this enlightened man. 
Hence it came to pass, that the rage of the Pharisees was now 
excited, as it had never yet been against the promulgators of 
the new doctrine ; hence an accusation such as had never yet; 
been brought against them—that Stephen had uttered bles. 
phemous words against Jchovab and against Moses. We | 
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told, indeed, that false witnesses deposed against him that he 
geased not to speak against the Holy City (the Temple) and 
the Law—that he had declared that Jesus of Nazareth would 
destroy the Temple, and abrogate the usages handed down 
from Moses. But although these accusations are represented 
as the deppsitions of false witnesses, it does not follow, that 
all that they*said was a fabrication, but only that they had, 
on many points, distorted the assertions of Stephen, with an 
evil intention. They accused him of attacking the divine 
origin and holiness of the law, and of blaspheming Moses ; all 
which was very far from his design. Yet he must, by what 
he sid, have given them some ground for their misrepresen- 
tations, for before this tithe, nothing similar had been brought 
against the publishers of the gospel ; hence we may make use 
of their allegations to find guts what Stephen really said. 
And his defence plainly indicates that he by no means 
intended to repel the accusation as altogether a falaity, but 
rather to acknowledge that there was truth mixed up with it ; 
that what he had really spoken, aad what was already so 
obuoxious to the Jews, he had no wish to deny, but only 
to develop and establish it in its right connexion. And thus 
we gain the true point of view for understanding this 
memprable and often misunderstood speech. 

Stephen was seized by his embittered cnemics, brought 
before the Sanhedrim, and accused of blasphemy, But though 
the minds of his judges were so deeply prejudiced by the 
reports spread against him, and they waited with intense 
eagerness to see the man who had uttered such unheard-of 
things—when he actually came before them, and began to 
speak, they were struck with the eommanding expression 
of his whole figure, with the inspired confidence—the 
heavenly repose and serenity which beamed in all his features, 
In the Acts we are told, that he stood before them with a 
glorified countenance, “ as it were the face of an angel ;” and 
it is very probable, that many members of the Sanhedrim had 
thus described the impression which his appearance made 
upon them. The topics and arrangement of his discourse 
were suited to confirm this impression, and to turn it-to 
good account, to fix the attention of his judges, and to put 
their minds in a more favourable position towards the 
speaker, thus gradually preparing them for that which he 
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wished to make the main subject of his discourse. That dis- 
course perfectly corresponds with the leading qualities ascribed 
to his character in the Acts. In his frank manner of ex- 
pressing what he had learnt by the light of the Divine Spirit, 
we recognise the man full of the power of faith, without the 
fear of man, or deference to human opinion ; in his manner of 
constantly keeping one end in view, and yet, instead of 
abruptly urging it, gradually preparing his hearers for it, we 
recognise the man full of Christian prudence. 

The object of Stephen’s discourse was not simple but: com- 
plex ; yet it was so constructed, that the different topics were 
linked together in the closest manner. Its primary object 
was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself in the 
subject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts 
relate to the truths maintained. by him, and impugned by his 
adversaries, rather than to himself ; hence, not satisfied with 
defending, he developed and enforced the truths he had pro- 
claimed; and at the same time, condemned the carnal 
ungodly temper of the-Jews, which was little disposed to 
receive the truth. Thus with the apologetic element, the 
didactic and polemic were combined. Stephen first refutes 
the charges made against him of cnmity against. the people of 
God, of contempt of their sacred institutions, and of blas- 
pheming Moses. He traces the procedure of the divine pro- 
vidence, in guiding the people of God from the times of their 
progenitors ; he notices the promises and their progressive ful- 
filment, to the end of all the promises, the end of the whole 
development of the theocracy—the advent of the Messiah, and 
the work to be accomplished by him. But with this narrative, 
he blends his charges xgainst the Jewish nation. He shows 
that their ingratitude and unbelief, proceeding from a carnal 
mind, became more flagrant in proportion as the promises were 
fulfilled, or given with greater fulness ; and their conduct in 
the various preceding periods of the development of God's 
kingdom, was a specimen of the disposition they now evinced 
towards the publication of the gospel.' The first promise 

l In this species of polemical discussion, Stephen was a forerunner of 
Paul. De Wette justly notices, as a peculiarity of the Hebrew nation, 
that conscience was more alive among them than any other people : often, 


indeed, an evil conscience, the feeling of guilt, the feeling of the high 
office assigned to it which i+ cannot and will not relinanish. the feeline of 
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which God made to the patriarchs, was that respecting the 
land which he would give to their posterity for a possession, 
where they were to worship him. In faith, the patriarchs 
went forth under the constant guidance of God himself, which, 
however, did not bring them to the fulfilment of the promise. 
This promise gvas brought to the eve of its accomplishment by 
Moses. His divine call, the miracles God’ wrought for him 
and by him, are especially brought forward, and likewise the 
conduct of the Jews while under his guidance, as unbelieving, 
ungrateful and rebellious towards this highly accredited 
servant of God, through whom they had received such great 
benefits : and yet Moses,was not the end of the divine revela- 
tion. His calling was to point to that prophet whom God 
would raise up after him, whom they were to obey like him- 
self, The conduct of the Jews towards Moses is therefore a 
type of their conduct towards that last great prophet whom he 
announted and prefigured. The Jews gave themselves up to 
idolatry, when God first established among them by Moses a 
symbolical sanctuary for his worship.. This sanctuary was in 
the strictest sonso of divine origin. Moses superintended its 
erection according to the pattern shown to him by God, ina 
symbolic higher manifestation. The sanctuary was ‘a move- 
able*one, till at last Solomon was permitted to erect an abiding 
edifice for divine worship on a similar plan. With this his- 
torical survey, Stephen concludes his argument against the 
superstitious reverence for the temple felt by the carnally- 
minded Jews, their narrow-hearted sensuous tendency to con- 
fine the essence of religion to the temple-worship. Having 
expressed this in the words of the prophet Isaiah, it was a 
natural transition to speak of the éssential nature of true 
spiritual worship, and of the prophets who in opposition to the 
stiff-necked, carnal dispositions of the Jews had testified con- 
cerning it, and the Messiah by whom it was to be established 


jates and comes distinctly into view; Rom. v. 20. See “ Studien und. 
Kritiken,” 1837, p. 1008. On this account, the history of the Hebrew 
nation is the type of the history of mankind, and of men in general. 

1 Stephen probably wished to intimate that, in order to guard against 
idolatry, to which the Jews were so prone, it was necessary to confine 
the worship of God to a fixed visible sanctuary, and, on the other hand, 
which is an idea that pervades the Epistle to the Hebrews, that this 
sanctuary could not communicate the divine, but could only represent it 
in a figure, 
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among the whole human race. A vast prospect now opened 
before him ; but he could not complete the delineation of the 
august vision of the divine dispensations which was present to 
his imagination ; while gazing at it, the emotions it excited 
carried him away ; his holy indignation gushed forth in a 
torrent of rebuke against the ungodly, unbelieving, hypocritical 
disposition of th8 Jews, whose conduct in reference to the 
divine communications had been the same from the time of 
Moses up to that very moment. “Ye stiff-necked, although 
boasting of. your circumcision, yet who have never received 
the true circumcision. Ye uncircumcised in heart and ear (who 
want the disposition to feel and to understand what is divine), 
ye always withstand the workings of the Holy Ghost. Ye do 
as your fathers did. As your fathers murdered the prophets 
who predicted the appearaficer of the Holy One, so have ye 
yourselves given Him up to the Gentiles, and thus are become 
his murderers. Ye who boast of a law given by God-through 
the ministry of angels,' (as organs of making known the divine 
will,) and yet are so littlé observant of this law !” 

Til this rebuke was uttered, Stephen had been quietly 
heard. But as soon as they perceived the drift of his dis. 
course, their blind zea) and ‘spiritual pride were roused. He 
observed the symptoms of their rage, but instead of being terri- 
fied thereby, he looked up to heaven, full of believing confidence 
in the power of Him of whom he testified, and saw with a 
prophetic glance, in opposition to the machinations of men 
against the cause of God, the glorified Messiah, denied by 
these men, but exalted to heaven, armed with divine power, 
and about to conquer all who dared to oppose his kingdom. 
This prophetic view was presented to him in the form of a 
symbolic vision. As he looked up to heaven it appeared to 
open before his eyes. In more than earthly splendour, there 
appeared to him a form of divine majesty ; he beheld Christ 
(whose glorious image was probably present to him- from 
actual early recollection) glorified and enthroned at the right 

1 This was confessedly a frequent mode among the Jews of marking 
the superhuman origin of the law; so that, according to Josephus, Herod, 
in a speech to the Jewish army, made use of this universally acknow- 
ledged fact, that the Jews had received their law from God (Be ayyérar 
mage Toh Seod yaddyray), in order to show how holy the ambassadors sent 
to them must be, who filled the same office aa that of the angels between 
God and men; SyyeAor= mgérBers, xiguees. Joseph. Antig. xv, 5, 3. 
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hand of God. Already in spirit raised to heaven, he testified 
with full confidence of what he beheld. In all periods of the 
church, a blind zea] for adherence to the letter and ceremonial 
services has been wont to interpret a highly spiritual state, 

which will not follow the rules of the reigning theological 
school, nor, suffer it to be confined by ancient maxims, as mere 
fanaticism of blasphemy ;' and so it waseon this occasion. 

The members of the Sanhedrim stopped their ears, that they 
might not be defiled by his supposed blasphemies. They 
threw themselves on Stephen, and dragged him out of the 
city in order to stone him asa blasphemer. It ‘vas sentence 
and execution all at once ; an act of violence without regular 
judicial examination ; bésides, that according to the existing 
Jaws, the Sanhedrim could decide only on disciplinary punish- 
ment, but was not allowed to exerute a capital sentence with- 
out the concurrence of the Roman governor. With the same 
confidegce with which Stephen, amidst the rage and fury of 
his enemies, saw the Saviour of whom he testified, ruling vio- 
torious—with the same confidence he directed his eyes towards 
him in the prospect of death, and said, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit!” And as he had only Him before his eyes, it was 
his Spirit which led him to adopt the Saviour's last words, 
thug making him a pattern in death, as he had been in life. 
He who, when carried away with holy zeal for the cause of 
God, had so emphatically censured the baseness of the Jews, 
now that their fury attacked his own person, prayed only for 
this, that their sins might be forgiven. 

Thus we see in the death of Stephen the new development 
of Christian truth apparently stopped ; he died a martyr, not 
only for the truth of the gospel in general, but in particular 
for this free and wider application of it, which began with 
him and seemed to expire with him, Yet from the beginning, 
it has been the law of the development of the Christian life, 
and will continue to be the same down to the last glorious 
result, which will consummate the whole with the final 
triumph over death—that out of death a new life comes forth, 
and martyrdom for the divine truth, both in tts general and 
particular forms, prepares its victory. Such was the issue 
here. -This first new development of evangelical truth was 


1 Thus, at the Council of Constance, it was condemned as a violation 
of ecclesiastical subordination, that Huss had dared to appeal to Christ. 
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checked in the germ in order to shoot forth with greater 
vigour, and to a wider extent, in the person of Paul, and the 
martyrdom of Stephen was one step in the process. If this 
new development had been fully exhibited at ‘this time, the 
other publishers of the gospel would have been found unpre- 
pared for it, and not yet capable of receiving it, . But in the 
meantime, these persons, by @ variety of circumstances con- 
curring in a natural way under the constant guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, were prepared for this deeper insight into the 
truth, 

The martyrdom of Stephen was important in its direct 
effects for the spreading of the faith, since it might be ex- 
pected that, under the immediate impression made by the 
sight of such a witness, and of such a death, many minds not 
altogether unsusceptible, nox,alfogether deluded by the power 
of error, would be Jed to the faith ; but yet the indirect con- 
Sequences were still more important, by which the third 
violent persecution was raised against the new church at Jeru- 
salem. This persecution must have been more severe and 
extensive than the former; for by the manner in which 
Stephen entered into conflict with Pharisaism, he had roused 
to hostilities against the teachers of the new doctrine the sect 
of the Pharisees, who had the most credit with the common 
people, and were powerful and active, and ready to leave no 
means untried to attain their object whatever it might: be. 
The persecution proceeding from this quarter would naturally 
mark as its special victims those who were colleagues in office 
with Stephen, as deacons, and who resembled him in their 
Hellenistic origin and education. It was, however, the occa- 
sion of spreading the gospel beyond the bounds of Jerusalem 
and Judea, and even among the Centiles. With this progres- 
sive outward development of the gospel was also connected 
its progressive inward development, the consciousness of the 
independence and intrinsic capability of Christianity as a doc- 
trine destined without foreign aid to impart divine life and 
salvation to all men, among all nations without distinction. 
Here, then, we stand on the boundary-line of a new era, both 
of the outward and inward development of Christianity, . 
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THE FIRST SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE CHURCH AT 
JERUSALEM TO OTHER PARTS, AND ESPECIALLY AMQNG HEATHEN 
NATIONS, 


Samaria, which had been a scene of Christ’s personal 
ministry, was the first place out of Judea where the gospel 
was preached by his apostles. “IThough the people of this 
country received no part of the Old Testament as sacred ex- 
cepting the Pentateuch, yet from this portion of the Scriptures 
they formed themselves to faith in a Messiah who was to 
come ; on him they placed their hopes, as the personage who 
was to bring back all things to their right relations, and thus 
to be the universal Restorer. Political considerations did not 
here, as among the Jews, obstruct the right apprehension of 
the idea of the Messiah ; an idea which was specially awakened 
among this people by feelings of mental and bodily misery, 
though they were deficient in that right understanding of it 
which could only be obtained from its progressive development 
in the Old Testament ; nor could the deep feeling of fhe need 
of redemption and restoration be clearly developed among 
them. A lively but indefinite obscure excitement of the 
religious feeling, always exposes men t) a variety of dangerous 
delusions, This was the case with the Samaritans. As at that 
time, in other parts of the East, a similar indefinite longing 
after a new communication from Heaven,—an ominous rest- 
lessness in the minds of men, such as generally precedes great 
changes in the history of mankind, was diffused abroad ; so 
this indistinct anxiety did not fail to lead astray and to deceive 
many, who were not rightly prepared for it, while they adopted 
a false method of allaying it. A mixture of unconscious-self- 
deception and intentional falsehood moved certain Goéts, who, 
with mystical ideas, proceeding from an amalgamation of 
Jewish, Oriental, and Grecian elements, boasted of 2 special 
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connexion with the invisible world ; and by taking advantage 
of the unknown powers of nature, and by various arts of con- 
juration, excited the astonishment of credulous people, and 
obtained credit for their boastful pretensions. Such persons 
found at that time an easy access to the Samaritans in their 
state of mental excitement. To this class of men belonged a 
Jewish or Samaritan Goés, named Simon, who, by his extraor- 
dinary magical powers, so fascinated the people, that they said 
he must be more than man, that he was the great power which 
emanated from the invisible God, by which he brought forth 
the universe, now appearing on earth in a bodily form.' 

The idea of such an Intelligence emanating from God, as 
proceeding from the first act of the divine self-revelation, the 
first link in the chain of developed life was spread, abroad in 
various oriental-Alexandriar avd Alexandrian-oriental forms. 
The idea also of the incarnation of higher intelligences gene- 
rally, and of this intelligence in particular, was by no means 
foreign to the notions prevalent in those parts. We can 
hardly consider everything of this kind as a mere copy of the 
Christian iden of the incarnation, or recognise in it 2 symptom 
of the transforming power which the new Christian spirit 
exercised over the intellectual world ; for we find earlier 
traces of such ideas? But the prevalence of such ideas 
proves nothing against the originality of Christianity, or of 
any of its particular doctrines. On the one hand, we dare 


1 Possibly the words of which this Goés made use, are contained in 
the apocryphal writings of the Simonians; see Jerome’s Commentary 
on Matt. xxiv. “Ego sum sermo Dei (6 adyos), ego sum speciasus, 
ego paracletus,”"—{according to Philo, the Logos Advocate, ragdxAyros, 
txérns, through the diviné reason revealing itself in the phenomenal 
world (the vonrdy xagdderypua 70 xécpov), forms the connexion between 
God and the phenomena, what is defective in the latter is supplied. De 
Vita Mosis, i. iii, 673 ; De Migratione Abrahami, 406,)—ego omnipotens, 
ego omnia Dei (according to Philo the Logos is the yyrpdéroAis masa ray 
Suvdpewy Tod Sed). Still this is uncertain, for the sect of the Simonians 
might easily borrow these expressions, as they had borrowed -other 
things, from Christianity, and attribute them to Simon. 

? In a Jewish apocryphal writing, the xpoceux} ‘lwohg, the patriarch 
Jacob is represented as an incarnation of the highest spirit living in 
the presence of the divine Original Being, whose true divine name was 
“lapaha, dvhp dpav Gedy, the xporédyoves xdvros Séov Swoupnivou-bmd Beod, 
(similar expressions to those used by Philo respecting the Logos), who 
was begotten before alt angels, & éy mpocdéne@ Geos Actroupyds wozTes. 
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not refuse to acknowledge what could already form itself 
from the germs .already given in the Old Testament, which 
was the preparative covering of the New, or from its spirit 
and leading ideas, which were directed to Christ as the end of 
all the divine revelations. On the other hand, we must 
recollect, that,as from the new creation effected by Christi- 
anity, a powerful excitement was caused both of kindred and 
hostile minds, so also a great excitement of these minds pre- 
ceded the great crisis, unconsciously anticipating and yearning 
after. it ; a presentiment that there would be such,a revelation 
of the spiritual world as had not yet been made relating to 
the destinies of the human race. And from a, teleological 
point of view, we recognise Christianity as tho final aim of 
Divine Wisdom in conducting the course of human develop- 
ment, when at this period we find the spiritual atmosphere 
pregnant with ideas, which served to prepare a more suscep- 
tible soil for Christianity and its leading doctrines, and to 
form a back-ground for giving relief. to the exhibition of the 
divine transactions which it announced. 

Philip the Deacon, being compelled to leave Jerusalem by 
the persecution which ensued on Stephen's death, was induced 
to take refuge in Samaria. He came to a city of that 
country,! where Simon was universally esteemed, and looked 
upon with wonder and reverence as a supernatural being. 
When he saw the people so devoted to a destructive delusion, 
he felt impelled by his zeal for the cause of God and the 
salvation of men, to impart that to them which alone could 
give substantial relief to their spiritual necessities. But men 
in this situation were not yet susceptible of the spiritual 
power of truth ; it was needful to péve a way to their hearts 
by preparatory impressions on the senses. As Philip, by the 
divine aid, performed things which Simon with all his magical 
arts could not effect, especially healing the sick (which he 
accomplished by prayer and calling on the name of Christ), 
he thus attracted the attention of men to Him in whose name 

1 It is not quite clear that the city of Samaria is intended; for there 
is no reason, with some expositors of Acts vili. 5, to consider ihe geni- 
tive aa the sign of apposition. As in the whole chapter, Samaria is the 
designation of the country, it is most natural to understand it so in 
this passage. In the 14th verse, by Samaria is certainly meant the 
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and power he had effected such things for them, and in their 
sight ; he then took occasion to discourse more fully of Him, 
his works, and the kingdom that he had estab! ished among 
men, and by degrees the divine power of truth laid hold of 
their hearts, When Simon saw his followers deserting him, 
and was himself astounded at the works performed by Philip, 
he thought it best to acknowledge a power so superior to his 
own. He therefore professed himself a disciple of Philip, and 
was baptized by him like the rest ; but as the sequel proves, 
we cannot infer from this, that the publication of the gospel 
had made an impression on his heart 3 it seems most, probable 
that he secretly interpreted what had occurred according to 
his own views. The miracles performed by Philip had led 
him to the conviction, that he was in league with some super- 
human spirit ; he looked ox baptism as an initiation into the 
compact, and hoped that, by forming such a compact, he 
might obtain an interest in such higher power, and vse it for 
his own ends ; he wished, in short, to combine the new magic 
or theurgy with his ow. As we have already remarked, it 
was a standing regulation in primitive times, that all those 
who professed to believe the announcement of Jesus as the 
Messiah should be baptized. And when Simon renounced 
his magical arts, which were now quite out of repute, thero 
was no ground for rejecting him. 

The information that despised Samaria was the first pro- 
vince out of Judea where the gospel found acceptance, caused 
great surprise among the Christians at Jerusalem. As the 
ancient prejudice against the Samaritans had not quite worn 
away, and no account had been received that, among the 
baptized believers, those wonderful works were manifested 
which, since the day of Pentecost, were considered as neces- 
sary concomitants of a reception into the Christian commu- 
nion, the apostles Peter and John were sent thither to 
investigate what had transpired, and, by virtue of. their 
2postolic calling, to complete whatever might be wanting for 
the establishment of a Christian community. We find, in 
the narrative of the Acts, no reason to impute the want of 
these operations of the Divine Spirit among the Samaritans 
in any degrée to Philip's being only a deacon, as if he could 
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to those wrought by the apostles. But as in the reverse case, 
namely, the conversion of Cornelius, when the effects that. 
commonly followed baptism then followed the preaching of 
the word, and prec&ded baptism, there was an internal reason 
for the order observed ; a longer prepared susceptibility of 
disposition promoted the more rapid operations of living 
faith ; so we “haturally seek an internal reason fora different 
procedure among the Samaritans. The effects to which we 
refer proceeded from the power of a living consciousness of: 
redemption obtained, and at the commencement of the new 
spiritual creation were a mark of vital Christiafiity, If all 
Were not influenced in an equal degree, yet all were to a 
certain extent moved by-the power of the Divine, and suscep- 
tible enough to be vitally aroused and borne along by the 
impression of that Christian ipspiration which they saw 
before them, for the germ with which these manifestations of 
the Spirit connected themselves already existed in their 
bosoms.” It was, in a spiritual respect, as when a flame once 
broken forth detects and kindles alJ the inflammable mate- 
tials in its neighbourhood. But among these Samaritans, 
the feeling of their religious and moral necessities, which 
living faith in the Redeemer presupposes and unites with, 
was not yet awakened, in consequence of their being drawn 
asidé and disturbed by the influence of Simon, At first, 
they believed the declarations of Philip as they had believed 
in the magical illusions of Simon, since these gross sensible 
miracles demanded their belief. Those who had thus attained 
to faith, were still entirely dependent on the person of Philip 
4s a worker of miracles. They had not yet attained the con- 
sciousness of a vital communion with she Christ whom Philip 
preached, nor yet to the consciousness of a personal divine 
hfe. The indwelling of the Spirit was as yet something 
foreign to them, known only by the wonderful operations 
which they saw taking place around them. We have nota 
full aécount in the Acts of what was done by Peter and John, 
but simply the general results. No doubt these apostles 
carried on the work of Philip by preaching and prayer. 
After such a preparation, the believers were assembled, and 
the apostles prayed that Christ might glorify himself in them, 
as in all believers, by marks of the communication of divine 
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laying on of hands. Manifestations now followed similar to 
those on the day of Pentecost, and the believers were thus 
recognised and attested to be a Christian church, standing in 
an equal rank with the first church at Jerusalem. But 
Simon was naturally incapable of understanding the spiritual 
connezion of these manifestations; he saw in all of them 
merely the workings of magical forms and charms, a magic 
differing not in nature but only in degree from what he 
practised himself Hence he imagined, that the apostles 
might communicate these magical powers to him also, by 
virtue of which all those on whom he laid hands would 
become filled with divine power, and with this view he offered 
them money. Peter spurned this proposal with detestation, 
and now first saw in its true light the real character of 
Simon, who, in joining himself to believers, had pretended to 
be what he was not. Peter’s terrible rebuke presents him to 
us as a faithful preacher of the gospel, insisting most impres- 
sively on the supreme importance of disposition in everything 
which is imparted by Christianity, in direct opposition to the 
art of magic, which disregards the necessary connexion of 
the divine and supernatural with the disposition of the heart, 
drags them down into the circle of the natural, and attempts 
to appropriate to itself divine power by means of something olse 
than that which is allied to it in human nature, and the only 
possible point of connexion for it.'| These were Peter’s 
words : “Thy gold, with which thou attemptest to traffic in 
impiety, perish with thee. Do not deceive thyself, as if with 
this disposition thou couldst have any part in what is pro- 
mised to believers. Thou hast no share in this matter,’ for 
God, who sees what is within, is not deceived by thy hypo- 


? Phe poetical fancies of Christian antiquity, which make Peter the 
representative of the principle of simple faith in revelation, and Simon 
the representative of the magical and theosophic tendency in the human 
mind, have important truths for their basis. 3 

? Leannot agree with those who understand Adyes (Acts viii, 21) in 
the sense of the Hehrew 37 = fiua, and suppose that Peter only 
told Simon that he could have no share in that thing, in that higher 
power which he hankered after. In this general sense, pia is indecd 
used in the New Testament, but not the more definite term adyos. 
And according to this interpretation, Peter would say less shan the 
context res ; for looki the connexion of v. 21 with 20 and 
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critical professions. Before his eyes thy intentions are mani- 
fest. With sincere repentance for such wickedness, pray to 
God that he would be pleased to forgive thee this wicked 
design.” This rebtike made a great impression at the time 
on Simon’s conscience, inclined more to superstition than to 
faith, and awakened a feeling not of repentance for the sinful- 
ness of his @isposition, but of apprehension of the divine 
vengeance. He entreated the apostles that they would pray 
to the Lord for him, that what they had threatened him with 
might not come to pass, 

As is usual with such sudden impressions on tht senses, the 
effect on Simon was only transient, for all the further notices 
we have of him show that he soon returned to his former 
courses, About ten or twenty years later, we meet with 
a Simon in the company of Feljx the Roman Procurator of 
Palestine, so strikingly resembling this man, that we are 
tempted to consider them as identical.. The latter Simon! 
‘uppoars as a heartless magician, to whom all persons, what 
ever their character, were welcome, provided they gave credit 


from the kingdom of God, and thereby bring condemnation on himself, 

Mence we understand the word Adyos in the common New ‘estament 

meaning of the divine doctrine—*the doctrine or truth announced by 

us”—at the same time including ovvexBoxixds, all that a person would. 

be authorized to receive by the appropriation of this doctrine. Iam 

not convinced ly what Meyer in -his commentary urges against this 

interpretation, that it is at variance with the connexion, in which there 

is no mention made of the doctrine. For in the mind of the speaker, 

the power of working miracles could not be separated from the publi-- 
cation of the gospel and faith in it; and as Simon in the disposition of 
his mind was far from the Gospel, and could stand in no sort of fellow. 

ship with it, it followed asa matter of cougse, that he could have no 

share in the ability to work such miracles, * 

) On the other hand, there is the difference of country, for the Simon 
to whom we refer, and whom Josephus mentions (Antiq. book xx. ch. 
vii, § 2), was a Jew from Cyprus; but Simon Magus, according ta 
Justin Martyr, himself a native of Samaria, was born at a place called 
Gittim, in Samaria. Yet this evidence is not decisive, for a tradition go 
Jong after the time, though prevalent in the country where Simon made 
his appearance, might be erroneous. What has been said since I wrote 
the above, against the identity of the two Simons, is not demonstrative, 
though I willingly allow, that since the name of Simon was a very 
common one among the Jews, and such itinerant yoqtas were not 
seldom ‘to be met with, the time also not perfectly agroeing, the 
identity must be left rather doubtful. 
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to his enchantments. With equal arrogance, he disclaimed 
all respect for the ancient forms of religion, and for the laws 
of morality. He was a confidant of the Roman Procurator 
Felix, and therefore could never have Gpposed his vicious 
inclinations, but on the contrary made his magic subservient 
to their gratification; he thus bound him more closely,to 
himself, as a single example will show. The immordl Felix, 
had indulged a passion for Drusilla, sister of King Herod 
Agrippa, and wife of King Azizus of Emesa. Simon allowed 
himself to be the tool of Felix, for gratifying his unlawful 
desires. He persuaded Drusilla that by his superhuman 
power he could ensure great happiness for her, provided she 
married Felix, and managed to overcome her scruples of con- 
science against marrying a heathen. The character of this 
Simon is stamped on the lgter, theosophic goitic sect of the 
Simonians, whose tenets were a mixture of the Oriental, 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Grecian religious elements, The germ 
of their principles may be plainly traced back to this Simon, 
though we cannot attribute to him.the complete system of 
this sect as it existed in the second century. 

The two apostles returned again to Jerusalem, and as what 
they had witnessed convinced them of the susceptibility of 
the Samaritans for receiving the gospel, they availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of publishing it in all the parts of 
the country through which they passed. But Philip extended 
his missionary journey further, and became the instrument 
of bringing the first seeds of the gospel into Ethiopia, (the 
kingdom of Candace at Meroe,) though, as far as our know- 
ledge of history goes! without any important consequences, 
But, what is more deserving of notice, he published the 
gospel in the cities of Palestine, on the southern and northern 
coasts of the Mediterranean, till at last, probably after a con- 
aiderable time, he settled at Ceesarea Stratonis, where on his 


} It is still a question whether the introduction of Christianity was 
not partially made before the mission of Fromentius on another side, 
and in a different part of Ethiopia; whether many things in the 
doctrine and usages of the present Abyssinian church, with which 
we have been better acquainted by means of Gobat’s Journal, do not 
indicate a Jewish-Christian origin. If I am not mistaken, the late 
Rettig has brought forward these questions in the “ Studien wind Kri- 
Pets  Teithi as, Sntneteartitn welll: Buk 'ceekuck: Gack cao 
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attival he found a Christian society already formed, which he 
built up in the faith. 

’ Though the Christians of Jewish descent, who were driven 
-by persecution. from ‘Jerusalem, were by that event induved to 
spréad the gospel in Syria and the neighbouring districts, yet 
their labours were confined to Jews. On the other hand, the 
_Hellenists, dudh as Philip and others, who.originally came 
from Cyprus and Cyrene, made their way among the Gentiles! 
also, to whom they were allied in language and education, 
which was not the case with the Jews. They presented them 
with the. gospel independent of the Mosaic la¥, without 
attempting to make them Jews before they became Christians, 
Thus the principles held by the enlightened Stephen, the 
truths for which, in part, he had suffered martyrdom, were by 
them first brought into practice and realized. “ And if in thig 
way, independently of the exertions of the apostles in Judea, 
and the development of Christianity in a Jewish form, churches 
had beert raised of purely Hellenistic materials among the 
heathen, free altogether from Judaism, and if Paul had then 
appeared to confirm and extend this mode of operation, one 
Consequence might have been, that the older apostles would 
have maintained with greater stiffness their former standing- 
point, in opposition to this freer direction of Christianity, and 
thus, “by the overweight of human peculiarities in the first 
publishers of the gospel, a violent and irreconcileable oppo- 
sition might have divided the church into two hostile parties, 
Ii could not have happened otherwise if the germinating dif- 
ferences, left altogether to themselves, as in later times, had 
been so developed as to exclude all hopes of a reconciliation ; 
and the idea of an universal church, overcoming by its higher © 
unity all human differences, could never have been realized. 
But this disturbing influence, with which the self-secking and 
one-sided bias of human nature threatened from the beginning 
to deatroy the unity of the divine work, was counteracted by 
tho still mightier influence of the Holy Spirit, who never 
allows human differences to Gevelop themselves to such an 
extreme, but is able to maintain unity in manifoldness. We 
may distinctly recognise the attractive divine power which 

In Acts xi. 20, the common reading éAAnvoras is evidently to be 
rejected, as formed from a false gloss, and the reading which re‘ers to 
the Gentiles ZaAqvas) must be substituted as undoubtedly correct. 

VoL. 1 F 
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gives scope to the free agency of man, but knows exactly 
when it is needful, for the success of the divine work, to 
impart its immediate illumination, if we observe that at the 
precise moment when the apostles needed a wider develop- 
ment of their Christian knowledge for tho exercise of their 
calling, and their former contracted views would have been 
highly injuriousy what had been hitherto wanting was imparted 
to them, by a memorable coincidence of an internal revelation 
with a train of outward circumstances. The apostle Peter 
was the chosen instrument on this oecasion. 

Peter made a visitation from Jerusalem to the churches 
founded in Judea, Samaria, and towards the west near tho’ 
Mediterranean. The cures effected by him in Christ's name 
in the large town of Lydda,' and in the city of Joppa (Jaffa), 
a few miles distant, drew upon him the universal attention of 
that very populous and extensive district on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, (the plain of Saron.) Many were converted 
by him to Christianity, and the city of Joppa bécame the 
central point of his labours. As the publication of his new 
doctrine made such an impression in these parts, information 
respecting it would easily spread to Ceesarea Stratonis, a town 
on the sea-coast about eight miles distant. In the Roman 
cohort which formed the garrison of this place, was a cen- 
turion, Corneliug* by name, a Gentile who, dissatisfied with 


1 According to Josephus (Antig. xx. 6, § 2), a town aa large asa city, 
in later times a considerable city under the name of Diospolis, - 

2 We must here take notice of what Qfrérer alleges against the 
historical trath of this narrative. He maintains, “ that the principle, 
that the heathens were to be incorporated with the Christian church by 
baptism, without the obgervance of the Mosaic law, was first expressed 
by Puul, and that Peter was brought to acknowledge it hy his influence. 

« The conduct of Peter at Antioch, as it is described in the 2d chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians, is inexplicable, if he attained his know- 
ledge on this sulject, in an independent manner, by a divine revelation. 
If, on the contrary, it was only impressed upon him from without, by 
the: prependerating influence of Paul, it is then easy to account for his 
again wavering under the opposite influences of the adherents of 
James.” But whoever understands the relation of the divine and the 
human to one another, in the development of the religious life, cannot 
be surprised, if in the soul of a man, who in general held a truth with 
divine confidence and clearness, the apprehension of it should, in an 
unfavourable moment, undergo a transient obscuration, by tire influence 
of foreien elements. which would afterwards be removed hy the return 
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the old popular religion, and seeking after one that would 
iranquillize his mind, was led by acquaintance with J udaism 
to the foundation of a living faith in the one God. Having 


Proselytes of the Gate. Nor can we infer the contrary from 


held an erroneons conviction. It Waa only the violence of @ sudden 
impression, which, through the Peculiarity of his naturat temperament, 

too much power over Peter, and made him Practically faithless 
to those Principles which «he had by no meuns abandoned from 
deliberate reflection, Paul even reproached him with thus acting in 
contradiction to bis Principles, that he who was living as a Gentile 


that Paul could say to him that he himeelf had been living as 8 Gentile, 
But if this was not connected with somo Previous preparation ‘in the 
Peculiar ‘eligions development of Peter, it would be difficult to attribute 
‘aul’s influence, Paul nowhere asserta that Peter wag first 
led by him to adopt these views: on the contrary, he speaks of a reve. 
lation made by the Divine Spirit on this point to the apostles and pro- 
phets. Eph. iii, 5. If we Jook at the question in a purely psychological 
Point of view, we may indeed presume, that Peter could hot have: 
arrived at a, conviction of Christian truth on this point, Without a severe 
mental straggle; and in this struggle of the divine and the human fh his,. 
soul, that ecstatic vision would find its natural point of connexion, and 
Occur at a critical juncture, to accomplish the victory of Christian truth, 
over the reaction’ of his Jewish mode of thinking. Nor can I with 
Gfrdrev perceive in Acts xi. 8 the traces of & more correct account bear- 
ing evidence against the narrative, That Peter made no scruple of 
incorporating Gentiles by baptism with the, Christian church, might 
Unquestionably be inferred, if he shunned ifot to eat and drink with 
them. Still, we might with eqnal confidence infer, that « Jewish. 
teacher, who had no seruple to administer baptism to Gentiles, might 
not come to the conclusion to consider them of equal rank in the. 
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the circumstances that Peter and the stricter Jewish Christians 
looked on Cornelius as an unclean person, and in many 
respects the same as a heathen. The Proselytes of the Gate 
were certainly permitted to attend the synagogue worship, 
which was a means of gradually bringing them to a full 
reception of Judaism. Yet the Jews who adopted the stricter 
maxims of the Pharisees, placed all the uncircumcised in 
the class of the unclean, and avoided living and eating with 
such persons as defiling. Unless we suppose this to have 
been the’ case, what afterwards occurred in reference to the 
stricter pharisaical-minded Jewish Christians, and the Gentile 
Christians who had been partly Proselytes of the Gate, would 
appear altogether enigmatieal. is 

As to the remarkable manner in which this devout truth- 
seeking man (in whose heert God’s Spirit had awakened so 
fively a sense of his spiritual necessities) was led to mental 
peace, in order to have a clear conception of the whole pro- 
ceeding, we must bear in mind that the Acts of the Apostles 
is not intended to develep all the circumstances which belong 
to the representation of the exact historical connexion of 
events ; and that in reference to the manner in which Corne- 
lius was prompted to seek out Peter, his own narrative is the 
only inimediate source of information. But we are not justi- 
fied to assume that Cornelius, who certainly could best testify 
of the facts relating to his own state of mind, of what he had 
himself experienced, was equally capable of clearly distinguish- 
ing the objective, the external matter-of-fact from the subjec- 
tive of his own mental state, in what presented itself to him 
as an object of his own experience and perception. It was 
natural also for him “not to think of tracing out the con- 
nexion of the higher revelations made to him, with the pre- 
parative natural circumstances; but that the divine in the 
affair which wholly occupied his thoughts should remain alone 
in his remembrance, and be brought forward in his narrative, 
while the preparatives in the natural connexion of causes and 
effects retired into the back-ground. We are also permitted. 
and justified to supply many circumstances, which, though not 
expressly mentioned, are yet to be supposed ; not in order to 
obscure what was divine in the event, but to glorify the mani- 
fold wisdom of God as shown in the way men are Jed to a 
participation of redemption, in the connexion of the divine 
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and the natural, and in the harmony that subsists between 
nature and grace. Eph. iii. 10. 

Cornelius had devoted himself for some days to fasting and 
prayer, which were frequently used conjointly by the Jews and 
first Christians—the former as the means of making the soul 
more capable ty detaching it from sense) for undisturbed con- 
verse with divine things, This they were wont to do when, 
in an emergency from inward or outward distress, they sought 
relief and illumination from God. We may, therefore, presume 
that something similar was the case with Cornelius 3 and na- 
turally ask, What it was that so troubled him?* From the 
whole narrative we see that his ardent longing was for religious 
truth that would bring peace and repose to his heart. Hence 
it is most probable, that on that account he sought illumina- 
tion from God by fervent prayer., And what occasioned his 
seeking it precisely at this time? From the words of the 
angel to Cornelius, it is by no means certain that the apostle , 
Peter was wholly unknown to him. Peter himself, in his dis: 
Course before the family of Cornelius, Acts x. 37, appéars to 
have presumed that’ he had already heard of the doctriné of 
Christ. It is also probable, that a matter which had already 
excited such great attention in this district, and which was so 
closely related to his religious wants, had not escaped his notice. 
He had probably heard very various opinions respecting 
Christianity ; from many zealous Jews judgments altogether 
condemmatory ; from others, sentiments which led him to 
expect that in the new doctrine he would at Jast find what he 
had been so long seeking : thus a conflict would naturally arise 
in his mind which would impel him to seek illumination from 
God on a question that so anxiously oceupied his thoughts. ° 

It was the fourth day’ since Cornelius had been in this state 

7 It will be proper here to give the right interpretation of Acts x.-30, 
Many have interpreted the words as equivalent to —“ Four days ayo I - 
fasted to thia time,”—namely, the ninth hour when he was speaking, and. 
then omly one fast-day waa kept by Cornelius, in the ninth hour of which 
this happened, This agrees perfectly with the reckoning of the time. 
But the meaning of ax} favours our rendering the passage; “I fasted to 
the ninth hour of the fourth day,” in which this happened. Kuinoel’s 
objection to this interpretation is not pertinent ; for, from the manner in 
which Cornelius expressed himself, it must be evident. that the vision 
happened’on the ninth hour of the fourth fast-day. Now, this passage 
ca be understood to mean, either that Corneliug was wont to fast four 
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of mind, when, about three in the afternoon, one of the 
customary Jewish hours of prayer, while he was calling on God 
with earnest supplication, he received by a voice from heaven 
an answer {p his prayers. The appearance of the angel may be 
considered as an objective event. The soul belongs in its 
essence to a higher than the sensible and temporal order of 
things, and none but a contracted and arrogant. reason can 
deny the possibility of a communication between the higher 
world and the soul which is allied to it by its very nature, . 
The-Holy Scriptures teach us, that such communications from 
a higher spiritual world to individuals used to oocur in the 
history of mankind, until the central point of all communica- 
tions from heaven to earth, the Divine Fountain of life itself, 
appeared among us, and thereby established for ever the com- 
munion between heaven and earth ; John i. 52. We need not 
suppose any sensible appearance, for we know not whether a 
higher spirit cannot communicate itself to men living in 
a world of sense, by an operation on the inward sense, so that 
this communication should appear under the form of a 
sensuous perception. Meanwhile, Cornelius himself is the 
only witness for the objective reality of the angelic appear- 
ance, and he can only be taken as a credible witness of what 
he believed that be had perceived. By the influence of the 
Divine’ Spirit, an elevation of mind might be naturally 
connected with his devotion, in which the internal com- 
munication from heaven might be represented to the higher 
self-consciousness under the form of a vision. Although, in 
the words of the angel, “ Thy prayers and alms are come up 
before God,” &c., the expression is anthropopathic, and adapted 
to the then Jewish méde of expression, this relates only to the 
form of the expression. It is the divine in human form. It 
is marked throughout by the thought so worthy of God, that 
the striving of the devout anxiety of Cornelius, which was 
shown to the extent of his ability by prayer and works of love 


to the ninth hour of the fourth day, when this happened. But fasts, ac- 
cording to the Jewish Christian mode of speaking, did not imply an 
entire abstinence from all nourishment. I cannot agree with Meyer's in- 
terpretation, as I understand it, that Peter meant that he had fasted four 
days, and on the fourth day, reckoning backwards, that is, the day on 
which the fast began. about three o'clock, this event hi d. 
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towards the worshippers of Jehovah,—of this germ of good- 
noss, the fostering fatherly love of God had not been unmind- 
ful,—that God had heard the prayer of his longing after 
heavenly truth, and*had sent him, in the person of Peter, a 
teacher of this trath. From the whole form of this narrative, it 
may be inferred that Cornelius considéred the pointing out of 
Peter's placé of residence, not as something ¢hat came to his 
knowledge in a natural way, but by a supernatural communi- 
cation. It is indeed possible that he had heard it mentioned 
by others casually in conversation, but, as he had not thought 
farther about it, it had completely escaped his recollection, 
and now in this elevated state of mind what bad boen for- 
gotten was brought bacle again to his consciousness, without 
his thinking of the natural connexion. After all, this is ‘only 
possible, and we are by no meang justified in eagriepe: it 
necessary. The possibility thérefore remains, that this infor- 
mation was communicated in a supernatural way. 

No sooner had Cornelius obtained this important axd joyful 
cortainty, than, he sent two of his slaves, and,a soldiet that 
waited on him, who also was a Proselyte of ¢he Gate, to fetch 
the longed-for teacher of divine truth. But this divine leading 
would not have attained its end. Peter would not have com- 
plied with the request of Cornelius, if he had .not been pre- 
pared exactly at the same time, by the inward enlightening of 
the Divine Spirit, to acknowledge and rightly interpret this 
outward call of God. In the conjunction of remarkable cir- 
cumstances which it was necessary should meet 80 critically, 
in order to bring about this important result for the historical 
development of Christianity, the guiding wisdom of eternal 
Love undoubtedly manifests itself. é 

Tt was about noon, on the next day, when Peter withdrew 
to the roof of the house (built flat, in the oriental style) 
where he lodged at Joppa, in order to offer up his mid-day 
devotions. We can easily suppose, that the prayer of the 
man ‘who had been’ so zealously occupied in ‘publishing the 
gospel in that region, would especially relate to this. preat 
object, the extension of the kingdom of Christ. He might 
have heard frequent reports that here and there heathens had 
shown themselves susceptible of the gospel, when proclaimed 
tn them by the scattered Christian Hellenists; he ‘might have 
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new viewd respecting the spread of the gospel might have 
opened to his mind ;- but he ventured not to surrender him- 
self to these impressieng, he waf as yet too much fettered by 
the power of Jewish prejudices, and hence, probably, a conflict 
was.raised in kis mind. While thus occupied in prayer, the 
demands of animal nature pressed upon him. He arose for 
the poon-tide meal, which must have been just ready. In the 
mean time, the meditations which had occupied him in 
prayer, abstracted him from sensible objects. Two tendencies 
of his natyre came into collision. The higher, the power of 
the djvine, the mastery over his spirit, and the power of 
sensuous wants over his lower nature. Thus, it came to pass, 
that the divine and the natural were mingled together,’ not 
80' a8 to obscure the divine ; but the divine availed itself of 
the reflection of the nature! as an image, a symbolio yehicle 
for the truth about to be revealed: to Peter. The divine light 
that was breaking through the atmosphere of traditionary 
representations, and making its way to his spirit, revealed 
itself in the mirror of sensible images which proceeded from 
the existing state of his bodily frame. Absorbed in divine 
meditations, and forgetting himeelf in the Divine, Peter saw 
heaven open, and from thence a vessel, “as it had been a 
great sheet knit at four cornerg,* corresponding to the. four 
quarters of the heavens, was let down to the earth. In this 
vessel he. saw birds, four-footed beasts, and edible creeping 
things of various kinds, and a voice from heaven called upon 


1 What Plutarch says ef such an appearance of the higher life is re- 
markable: ds ol Bivor rv Gua ikaw xatapeponevey cupdroy ob em 
xparoict BeBalas, GAAX xigry pry tn” dvdyiys pepopdvon, xdrw 8 pices 
pemdvrey, ylverai ris GE dupoiv rapaxddns xal rapdpopos tAaryyds, obras 6 
kadobperge evBovaracpds tore pits elves nrhoewy Suoiv, Thy wiv ds wénovOe 
wis Wuxis Sua thy 38 ds wéguxe xwovpérys.—De Pyth. Orac. ¢. 21. 

? If the words 3eBéuevoy wat (Acts x. 11) are genuine, yet, on com- 
paring them with xi. 5, we must, with Meyer, interpret them, not, 
“bound together at the four:‘corners,” but, “ bound to four corners.” 
But it is a question, whether these words, which are wanting in the 
Cod. Alex, p. ¢. and in the Vulgate, are not to be considered aa a gloss, 
and left out, as in Lachmap’s edition, and then the clause will be 
equivalent to “letting itself down at four corners from heaven,” as the 
Vulgete translates it, “quatuor initiis sabtiitti dé e@lo.” At all events, 
these four corners are not unimportant. As they corresponded to the 
four quarters of the heavens, they convey’ an intisfistion that men from 
the north and south, the east and weat, would appear as clean before 
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hin to slay one or other of these creatures, and to prepare 
them for food. But against this requirement his Jewish 
notions revolted, accitstomed as he was to distinguish between 
clean and unclean mieats. He now heard a voice from heaven 
which refuted his scruples with these ° ‘very significant words 
“What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” It 
is, clear, that°in the explanation of these*.pregnant words 
many circumstances conspired. First, in their application, to 
the objects here sensibly represented. “Thou must not by 
human perversity make a distinction of clean and uncleaa 
between creatures, all of which God has declared to be clean, 
by letting them down to thee from heaven.” This letting 
down from heaven is parfly a symbol, that all aré alike clean 
as being the creatures of God,—partly, that by the new reve- 
lation, the new creation from heaven presents all as -pure. 
Then the higher application of these words intended by the 
Spirit of, God, is in reference to the relation of man to God, 
intimating that every distinction of clean and unclean would 
be taken away from among men ; that all men as the crea- . 
tures of God would be considered as alike‘clean, and again 
become so as at their original création, by the ‘redemption 
that related to all. 

After Peter had again expressed his scruples, this voice was 
repeated a third time, and he saw the vessel taken up again 
to heaven. He now returned from the state of ecstatic vision, 

, to that of ordinary consciousness. While he was endeavouring 
to trace the connexion between the vision and fhe subject of 

. his late meditations, the event that now occurred taught him’ 
what ‘the Spirit of God intended by that vision. Voices of 
strangers in the court of the house, by*whom his own name 
was repeated, excited his attention. They were the three 
messengers of Cornelius who were inquiring for him. They 
had left Caesarea the day before a4 three o'clock, and arrived 
at Joppa that very day about’ noon,. While Peter was 
observing the men, who by their appéarance were evidently 
not Jews, the Spirit of God imparted to him a knowledge of 
the connexion between the symbolic vision and the errand of 
these persons. A voice within said, God has sent these men 
+. aan than ¢nt: tat ‘Ghar +cat measeh tha oneneal ia the 
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by @ voios ftom heaven, that thou must not dare'to consider 
those unclean ‘whom God himself has pronounced clean, and 
whom he now sends to thee. On the next day, he departed 
with the messengers from Joppa, accompanied by six other 
Christians of Jewish descent, te whom he had told what had 
happened, and who awaited the regult with eager expectation. 
As the distance® for oue day's journey was too great, they 
made two short days’ journeys of it. On the day after their 
departure, (the fourth after the messengers had been de- 
spatched by Cornelius,) about three in the afternoon, they 
arrived at Caesarea. ey found Cornelius assembled with 
his family and friends, whom he had informed of the expected 
arrival of the teacher sent to him from heaven; for he 
doubted not that he whom the voice of the angel had notified 
as the appointed divine teacher, would obey the divine call. 
After what had passed, Peter appeared to Cornelius as a 
super-earthly being. He fell reverentially before him as he 
entered the chamber; but Peter bade him stand up, and 
said, “Stand up, I mysel’ also am aman.” He narrated to 
the persons assembled, by what means he had been induced 
not to regard the common scruples of the Jews respecting 
intercourse with heathens, and expressed his desire to hear 
from Cornelius what had determined them to call him thither. 
Cornelius explained this, and ended with saying, “ Now there- 
fore are we all here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God.” Peter was astonished at 
the pure disposition so susceptible of divine truth, which 
appeared in the words of Cornelius, and formed so striking a 
contrast to the obstingte unsusceptibility of many Jews ; and 
perceived the hand of God in the way Cornelius had been led, 
since he had sought the truths of salvation with upright 
desire ; he therefore said, “Now I perceive of a truth that 
God is no respecter of ‘persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh ‘righteousness is accepted of him.” 
As to these memorable words of Peter, the sense cannot be, 
that in every nation, every one who only rightly employs his 
own moral power, will obtain salvation ; for had Peter meant 
this, he would, in what he added, announcing Jesus as him 
by whom alone men could obtain forgiveness of sin dnd salva- 
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remain in his present disposition, that was enough, and he 
needed no new doctrine of salvation. But, on the other hand, 
it is impossible, accogding to the connexion, to understand by 
“every one that feareth God and worketh righteousness,” 
those who had attained true piety through Christianity, and 
to make the, words mean no more than this—that Christians 
of all nations are acceptable to God: for tie words plainly 
import that Cornelius, on account of his upright pious striving, 
was deemed worthy of having his prayers heard, and being 
led to faith in the Redeemer. Nor can these words relate 
only to such who already believed in the revelation of God in. 
the Old Testament, and according to its guidance, honoured 
God, and expected the Messiah. But evidently Peter spoke 
in opposition to the Jewish nationalism—God judgeth men 
not according to their descenteor son-descent from the theo- 
cratic nation, but according to their disposition. All who, 
like Coryelius, honour God uprightly according to the measure 
of the gift entrusted to them, are acceptable to him, and he 
prepares by his grace a way for them, by which they are led 
to faith in Him, who alone can bestow salvation. This is 
what Peter meant to announce to them.' 

It was natural that, since the minds of these persons were 
so mych more prepared than others for the appropriation of 
saving truth, and for living faith by their inward want and 
earnest longing, that the word would make a much quicker 
und more powerful impression on them. While Peter was 
speaking to them, they were impelled to express their feelings . 
in inspired praises of that God, who in so wonderful a manner 


1 Cornelius belonged to that class of persof%s who are pointed out in 
John iii. 21. Weare by no means authorized to maintain that Peter, from 
the general position laid down by him, intended to draw the inference, 
that God would certainly lead to salvation those among all nations, to 
whom the marks belonged which he here specified, even if they did not 
during their earthly life obtain a participation in redemption. He ex- 
pressed’ that truth, which at the moment manifested itself to him in a 
consciousness enlightened by the Holy Spirit, without reflecting on all 
the consequences deducible from it: We must ever carefully distinguish 
between what enlightened men consciously intend to say, according to 
historical conditions, and in relation to interests immediately affected 
by existing circumstances,—and what f nients of eternal 
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had Jed them to salvation. One inspiration seized all, and 
with amazement the Jewish Christians present beheld their 
prejudices against the Gentiles contradicted by the fact. 
What an impression must it have made upon them, when 
they heard the Gentile who had been considered by them as 
unclean, testify with such inspiration of Jehoyah and the 
Messiah! And*now Peter could appeal to this transaction, 
in order to nullify all the scruples of the Jews, respecting the 
baptism of such uncircumcised persons, and ask, “Who can 
forbid water that these should be baptized, who have already 
received the baptism of the Spirit like ourselves? And when 
he returned to Jerusalem, and the manner in which he had held 
intercourse with the Gentiles had ‘raised a stumbling-block 
among the strict pharisaical believers, he was able to silence 
them by a similar appeal. ~“ Forasmuch then,” said he, “as 
God gave them the like gift as he did unto us, who believed 
on the Lord Jesus Christ ; what was I, that I could withstand 
God?” Acts xi. 17. 


© 


BOOK III. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY AND FOUNDING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AMONG THE GENTILES BY THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF 
THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


. 


CHAPTER I. 


PAUL'S PREPARATION AND CALL TO BE THR APOSTLE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


Iv this manner, Christianity, independently of Judaism, began 
to be propagated among the Gentiles ; the appointment of 
the gospel as a distinct means of forming all nations for the 
kingdom of God, was now acknowledged by the apostles; and 
cousequently, on their part, no opposition could» be made to 
employing it for this purpose. While, by the arrangements 
of the Divine wisdom, the principal obstacle to the conversion 
of the heathen was taken out of the way, and the first impulse 
was given to that work; by the same wisdom, that great 
champion of the faith who was to carry it on, and lay the 
foundation for the salvation of the heathen through all ages, 
was called forth, to take the position assigned him in the 
development of the kingdom of God. This was no other than 
the apostle Paul ; a man distinguished, not only for the wide 
extent of. his apostolic labours, but for his development of 
the fundamental truths of the gospel in their living organic 
connexion, and their formation into a compact system. The 
essence of the gospel in relation to human nature, on one 
side especially, the relation namely to its need of redemption, 
was set by him in the clearest light ; so that when the sense 
of that need has been long repressed or perverted, and a 
revival of Christian consciousness has followed a state of 
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spiritual death, the newly awakened Christian life, whether in 
the church at large, or in individuals, has always drawn its 
nourishment from Aés writings. As he has presented Christi- 
anity under this aspect especially, and’ has so impressively 
shown the immediate relation of religious knowledge and 
experience to the Lord Jesus, in opposition to all dependence 
on any human mediation whatever, thus drawing the line of 
demarcation most clearly between the Christian and Jewish 
standing-point ;—he may be considered as the representative 
among the apostles of the Protestant principle. And history, 
though if furnishes only a few hints respecting the early life 
of Paul before his call to the apostleship, has recorded enough 
to make it evident, that by the whole course of his previous 
development, he was formed for what he was to become, and 
for what he was to effect... 

Saul, or Paul (the former the original Hebrew, the latter 
the Hellenistic form of his name),' was a native of the city 
of Tarsus in Cilicia. This we learn from his own eXpressions 


1 The latter was his usual appellation, from the time of his being 
devoted entirely tu the conversion of the heathen; Acts xiii. 9. 
Although the ancient supposition, that he changed his own name for 
that of his convert Sergius Paulus, has been recently advocated hy 
Meyer and Olshausen, | cannot approve of it. I cannot imagine that 
the conversion of a proconsul would be thought so much more of by 
him than the*conversion of any other man (aud he was far from. being 
his first convert), ax to induce him to assume his name. It is more 
agreeable to the usage of ancient times, for the scholar to be named 
after his teacher, (as Cyprian after Caecilius, Eusebius after Pamphilus,) 
rather than for the teacher to he named after the scholar; for no one 
could think of finding a paraliel in the instance of Scipio Alricanua, 
And had this really been the reason why Paul assumed the name, we 
might have expected, av it was closely connected with the whole nar- 
rative, that Luke would bave expressly assigned it. And Fritzsche is 
correct in saying (see his Commentary on the Romans, Proleg. p. 11), 
that, in this case, not Acts xiii. 9, lut xiii, 13, would have been a 
natural place for mentioning it. Still I cannot, with Fritzsehe, think it 
probable, that Luke was accidentally led, by the mention of Sergius 
Paulus, to remark that Paul also bore the same name. ‘The most 
natural way of viewing the matter seems to be this; Luke had hitherto 
designated him by the name which he found in the memoirs lying before 
him on the early history of Christianity. But he waa now induced te 
distinguish him by the name which he found in the memoirs of his 
Jabours among the heathen, and by which he had peraonally known him 
daring that later period ; and, therefore, took th opportunity of re- 
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im Acts xxi. 39, xxii. 3, and the contradictory tradition 
reported by Jerome, that he was born in the small town of 
Gischala, ig Galilee, cannot appear credible, though it is not 
improbable that hi parents once resided there,’ which may 
have given rise to the report. As we do not know how long 
he remained under the paternal roef, it, is impossible to deter- 
mine what tnffuence his education in the metropolis of Cilicia 
(which a8 a seat of literature vied with Athens and Alex- 
andria)* had on the formation of his character. Certainly, 
his early acquaintance with the language and national pecu- 
liarities of the Greeks was of sore advantage ix preparing 
him to be a teacher of Christianity among nations of Grecian 
origin, Yet the few passages from the Greek poets which we 
meet with in his discourse at Athens, and in his Epistles, do 
not prove that his education had made him familiar with 
Grecian literature : nor is it probable that such would be the 


1 Tf we* were justified in understanding with Paulus (in his work on 
the Apostle Paul's Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, p. 323) the 
word éBpaios, Phil. iii. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 22, as*used in contradistinction to 
&Aannorhs, it would serve to confirm this tradition, since it would 
imply that Paul could boast of a descent from a Palestinian-Jewish and 
not Hellenistic family. But since Paul calls himself éSpatos, though 
he was certainly by birth a Hellenist, it is evident that the word cannot 
be usgd in so restricted a sense; and in the second passage quoted 
above, where it is equivalent to an Israe a descendant of Abraham, 
it plainly has a wider meaning ; see Bicck’s admirable Introduction to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 32. This tradition too, reported by 
Jerome, is, as Fritzsche justly remarks, very suspicious, not only cn 
account of the gross anachronism, which makes the taking of Gischala 
‘by the Romans the cause of Paul's removal thence with his parents,—- 
since this event happened much later in the Jewish war, hut also 
because Jerome, in his Commentary on he Epistle to Philemon 
(verse 23), makes use of this tradition to explain why Paul, though 
citizen of Tarsus, calls himself, 2 Cor. xi, 22, Philip. iii. 5, “ Hebreus 
ex Hebrais, et cootera que illum Judeum magis indicant quam Tay. 
sensem,” which yet, as we have remarked above, proceeds only from a 
misunderstanding of the epithet which Paul applies so himself. Jerome 
Must have, therefore, taken up this false account (“ talem fabnlam, 
accepimus,” are his own words), without proof, in a very thoughtless 
manner. 

2 Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, places Tarsus in this 
respect above these two citics: tocatty tois évédde dvOpdxcis oxovd} 
ape re Gihooplay Kal rhy tAAnY éyKixduov Emacay marbeiay yéyover, ol 
SrepBiBdivra: al “AGfvas xa) “ArelarSpeiay wal ef ria BAAoy Téxoy 
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case. As his parents designed him to be a teacher of the law, 
or Jewish theologian, his studies must have been confined in 
his early years to the Old Testament, and about the age of twelve 
or thirteen, he must have entered the schdol of Gamaliel.! It 
is possible, though, considering Paul's pharisaic zeal, not pro- 
bable, that the more liberal views of his tolerant-minded 
teacher Gamalie} might induce him to turn his attention to 
Grecian literature. A man of his mental energy, whose zeal 
overcame all difficulties in his career, and whose love prompted 
him to make himself familiar with all the mental habitudes 
of the méi among whom he laboured, that he might sym- 
pathise more completely with their wants and infirmities, 
might be induced, while among people of Grecian culture, to 
acquire some knowledge of their principal writers. But in 
the style of his representations, the Jewish element evidently 
predominates, His peculiar mode of argumentation was not 
formed in the Grecian, but in the Jewish school. The name 
Saul, mg,’ the desired one, the one prayed for, perhaps 
indicates, that he was the first-born of his parents,’ granted 
in answer to their earnest prayers: and hence it may be 
inferred, that he was devoted by his father, a Pharisee, to the 
sorvice of religion, and sent in early youth to Jerusalem, that 
he might be trained to become a learned expounder of the law 
and of tradition ; not to add, that it was usual for the youth of 
Tarsua* to complete their education at some foreign school. 
Most advantageously for him, he acquired in the pharisaic 
schools at Jerusalem that systematic form of intellect, which 
afterwards rendered him such good service in developing the 
contents of the Christian doctrine ; so that, like Luther, he 
became thoroughly cenversané with .the theological system, 
which afterwards, by the power of the gospel, he uprooted and 
destroyed. A youth so ardent and energetic as Paul, would 
throw his whole soul into whatever he undertook ; his natural 
temperament would dispose him to an overflowing impetuous 
veal, and for such a propensity Pharisaism supplied abandant 


4 See Tholuck’s admirable remarks in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1835, 2d part, p. 366. : 

2 We cannot attach much im ace to so uncertain an infere! 
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aliment. We may also infer from his peculiar disposition, as 
well as from various hints he gives of himself, that in legal 
piety, according. to the notioas of the strictest Pharisaism, he 
strove to go beyond all his companions. But in proportion to 
the earnestness of his striving after holiness—the more he 
combated the refractory impulses of an ardent and powerful 
nature, which wefused to be held in by the reins of the law— 
so much more ample were his opportunities for understanding 
from his own experience the woful discoyd in human nature 
which arises when the moral consciousness asserts its claims as 
a controlling law, while the man feels himself gpnatantly 
carried awayin defiance of his better longing and willing, by 
the force of ungodly inclingtion. Paul could not have depicted 
this condition so strikingly and to the life, in the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, if he had not gained the 
knowledge of it from personat experience. It was advan- 
tageous for him that he passed over to Christianity from a 

ition: where, by various artificial restraints and prohibitions, 
hé had attempted to guard against the incursions of. unlawful 
desires and passions, and to compel hitnself to goodness ;1 for 
thus he was enabled to testify from his own experience, (in 
which he appears as the representative of all men of deep 
moral feeling,) how deeply the sense of the need of redemption 
is grounded in the moral const itution of man ; and thus like- 
wise from personal experience, he could describe the relation 
of that inward freedom which results from faith in redemption, 
to the servitude of the legal standing-point. In his conflict 
with himself while a Pharisee, Paul’s experiences resemble 
Luther's in the cloisters of Erfurt: though in the Pharisaic 
dialectics and exposition of the law, he wgs & zealous and faith- 
ful disciple of Gamaliel, we cannot from this conclude that he 
imbibed that spirit of moderation for which his master was so 
distinguished, and which he showed in his judgment of the 
new sect at.the first, before it came into direct conflict with the 
theology of his party. For the scholar, especially a scholar of 80 
energetic and marked a character, would imbibe the mental in- 


1 As, for example, from the standing-point of Pharisaism, it has beem 
said, “Instead of leaving every thing to the free movements of the dis 
1-13 ©. himealf ta do this or that good by a direct 
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fluences of his teacher, only go far as they accorded with his own, 
peculiarities. His unyielding disposition, the fire of his nature, 
and the fire of his youth, made‘him a vehement persecuting 
zealot against all who opposed the systemthat was sacred in his 
eyes. Accordingly, no sooner did the new doctrine in the hands 
of Stephen assume a hostile aspect' against the Pharisaic theo- 


2 
1 The question has been raised, whether Paul saw and heard Jesus 
during his earthly lifel’ We have not the data for answering the ques- 
tion, In his Epistles, we find nothing conclusive either one way or the 
other. Olghausen thinks that it may be inferred from 2 Cor. v. 16, that 
Paul really knew Jesus during his earthly life, xar& odgxa, Paul, in that 
passage, he underatauds as saying, “ But if I knew Christ, as indeed I 
did know him, according to the flesh, inehis bodily earthly appearance, 
yet now I know him so no more.” Against this interpretation I will not 
object with Baur, in his Essay “On the Party of Christ in the Corinthian 
Church,” in the Tubingen Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1831, part iv. p. 95, 
that he could not mean this, because it would have been undervaluing 
Christ in bis state of humiliation, which would be in contradiction to 
those passages in which he attributes to that state the higkest abiding 
importance, and says he is determined to know nothing save Christ abd 
him crucified. For thougk the remembrance of Christ in the form of a 
servant could never vanish from bis mind, though he never could forget 
what he owed to Christ the Crucified, yet now he knew him no longer 
as living in human weakness, and subject to death, but as having risen. 
victoriously from dea: he glorified one, now living in divine power 
and majesty; 2 Cor. 4. The relation in which it would have been 
possible to stand to Christ while he lived in the form of a servant on earth, 
could no longer exist. No one could now stand nearer to him, simply for 
being a Jew; no one coutd hold converse with him inan outward manner, 
as a being present to the senses: henceforth it was only possible to enter 
into union with Christ as the glorified one, as he presented himself to 
the religious consciousness in a spiritual, internal manner, by believing 
on him as crucified for the salvation of mankind. In this respect, Paul 
Tight well say that now there could no longer be for him such “ a know- 
ledge of Christ after the flesh.” And we grant that he might have said 
hypothetically, If 1 had known Christ heretofore after the flesh, had I 
swod in any such outward communion with him as manifest in the flesh, 
yet now such a communion would have lost all its importance for me 
(such a value aa those Judaizers attribute to it who make it the sign of 
genuine apostleship); but now I know Christ after the apirit, like all 
those who enjoy spiritual communion with him, But Paul could only 
say this in a purely hypothetical form, supposing something to be which 
really was not; for allowing that he had seen and heard Jesus with his 
bodily sonses, his opponents would have been far from attaching any im- 
portance to such: secing and hearing, as it could have been affirmed with 
equal truth of many Jews, who stood in an indifferent or even hostile 
position towards Chri-t. The reference in this passage can be only to 
such a “ knowing of Christ after the fesb.” aa belonved to the other ona. 
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Jlogy, than he became its most vehement persecutor. After the 

martyrdom of Stephen, when many adherents of the gospel 
sought for safety by flight, Paul felt himself called to counter- 
work them in the fathed city of Damascus, where the new sect 
was gaining ground. And he hastened thither, after receiving 
full powers for committing all the Christians to prison from the 
Sanhedrim, who, as the highest ecclesiastical authority among 
the Jews, were allowed by the Romans to inflict all disci- 
plinary punishment against the violators of the law. 

As for the great mental change which Paul experienced in 
the course of this journey, undertaken for the exfinction of 
the Christian faith, it is quite possible that this event may 
strike us as sudden and sharvellous, only because the history 
records the mere fact, without the various preparatory and. 
connecting circumstances whigh led to it; but, by making 
use of the hints which the narrative furnishes to fill up ihe 
outline, we may attempt to gain the explanation of the whole, 
on purely natural princi, 

Paul—(it would be said by a persen adopting this view of 
the event)—had received many impressions which disturted 
the repose of his truth-loving soul ; he had heard the temye- 
rate counsels of his revered instructor Gamalicl; he hed 
listened to the address of Stephen, to whom he was allied in 
natural temperament, and had witnessed his martyrdom, 
But he was still too deeply imbued with the spirit of Phari- 


stles, since only to this could any religious value be attached against 
which Paul might feel himself-calied to protest. For this reason I must 
agree with Baur, who understands xgierbds here, not of the person ef 
Jesus, but of the Messiah, a Messiah known after the flesh, as from the 
early Jewish standing-point, I also believe with Baur, that if Paul had 
intended a personal reference, he would have said "Incoty xgcerdv, and I 
cannot admit the force of the objection which Olshausen makes to this 
interpretation, that it would require the article betore xguwrby, for it 
meana not the Messiah definitively, but generally a Messiah. 

1 1f Damascus at that time still belonged to a Roman provinee, the 
Sanhedrim could exercise its authority there, in virtue of the right 
secured every where to the Jews to practise their worship in their own 
manner, If the city was brought under the government of the Arabian 
King Aretas, the Sanhedrim could still reekon on his support, in eonse- 
quence of the connexion he had formed with the Jews; perha 
‘malt Lad’ ptinn “neale bn Tada. Wha Pacsafe Vinenacna 
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saism, to surrender himself to these impressions, so contrary 
to the prevailing bent of his mind. He forcibly repressed 
them ; he rejected the thoughts that involuntarily rose in his 
mind in favour of the new doctrine, as the suggestions of 
Satan, whom he regarded as the sole contriver of this rebel- 
fion against the authority of the ancient traditions, and. 
agcordingly set “himself with so much the greater ardour 
against the new sect. Yet he could not succeed altogether in 
suppressing these rising thoughts, and in silencing the voice 
of consciepce, which rebuked his fanaticism. A conflict arose 
in his soul, While in this state, an outward impression was 
added, which brought the internal process to maturity. Not 
far from Damascus he and his follofvers were overtaken by a 
violent storm ; the lightning struck Paul, and he fell sense- 
less to the ground. He attributed this catastrophe to the 
avenging power of the Messiah, whom in the person of his 
disciples he was persecuting, and, confounding the objective 
and subjective, converted this internal impression into an 
outward appearance of: Christ-to him : blinded by the light- 
ning, and stunned by the fall, he came to Damascus —But 
admitting this explanation as correct, how are we to explain’ 
by natural causes the meeting of Paul with Ananias? Even 
here we may supply many particulars which are not expressly: 
mentioned in the narrative. Since Ananias-was noted even 
among the Jews as a man of strict legal piety, it is not impro- 
bable that he and Paul were previously acquainted with one 
another at Jerusalem. At all events, Paul had heard of the 
extraordinary spiritual gifts said to be possessed by Ananias, 
and the thought naturally arose in his mind, that a man held 
jm so much repute among the Christians, might be able to 
-heal him and recover him from his present unfortunate con- 
dition ; and while occupied with this thought, his imagination 
formed it into a vision. On the other hand, we may sup- 
pose, that Ananias had heard something of the great change 
that had taken place in Paul; and yet might not give full 
credence to the report, till a vision corresponding to Paul's, 
and explicable on similar psychological principles, had over- 
come his mistrust. 

Jn reference to this explanation, we must certainly allow 
the possibility that a change like that which took place in 
Paul might have been prepared by impressions of the kind 
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8 nentioned ; but the narrative will not countenance cither the 
necessity or probability of such a supposition. History fur- 
nishes us with numevous examples of the power of religious 
fanaticism over minds that in other respects have been suscep- 
tible of the true and the good, and yet, while under its 
influence, have used those very things to cgnfirm them in 
their delusion which might seem fitted to rescue them from 
it. It is, therefore, quite consistent with the powerful cha- 
racter of Paul to believe that, in the martyrdom of Stephen, 
he saw only the power of the evil spirit over the mid of one 
who had been seduced from the pure faith of his fathers; and 
that hence he felt a stronger impulse to counterwork the pro- 
pagation of a doctrine which could involve in such ruin men 
distinguished by their disposition and their talents. Besides, 
if only the impression which #stofm with its attendant cir- 
cumstances made upon him, was the fact that formed the 
groundwork of that vision of Christ, it would ill agree with 
this, that Paul’s followers believed that they perceived some- 
thing similar to what befell him ; for’ this is only admissible, 
if we suppose them to have been like-minded with Paul, 
which could not be unless they were already Christians, or on 
the way to Christianity. But such persons would hardly 
attach, themselves to a persecutor of Christians,’ 

Such attempts at explaining the narrative are suspicious, 
because unusual natural appearances are made use of to bring 

1 ‘The variations in the narrative of these events contained in Acts 
ix. xxii. and xxvi. prove nothing against the reality of the fact. Such 
animportant differences might easily arise in the repetition of the nar- 
tative of an event so far removed from the circle of ordinary occur- 
rences; and these differences need not be aftributed to alterations in 
the narrative by Paut himself, but may be supposed to originate in the * 
incorrectness of others in repeating it. As for the rest, if we assume 
that his attendants received only a general impression of the pheno- 
menon, not so definite as Paul’s, for whom it was mainly intended ; that 
they saw a light, but no precise shape or figure; that they heard a 
voice, without distinguishing or understanding the words ;—it ia 
to pereeive, that various representations would naturally be given of 
the event, As this phenomenon, from its very nature, cannot be 
judged of according to the laws of ordinary earthly communications and 
Perceptions, the difference in the perceptions of Paul and his attendants 
Argues nothing against its objective reality. We are too ignorant of 
the lawa which rerulate the communications between a hicher spiritual 
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down what is extraordistary into the circle of common event. 
Instead, therefore, of following this explanation, which. is 
attended with great difficulties—we might rather conceive the 
whole, independently of all outward phenomena, as an ifward 
transaction in Paul’s mind, a spiritual revelation of Christ to 
his higher self-cgnsciousness ; and, in this light, we may view 
the experiences which he had in his conflicts with himself 
while a Pharisee, and the impression of the discourse and 
martyrdom of Stephen, as forming a preparation by which 
his heart was rendered capable of receiving these internal 
revelations of the Redeemer. The divine origin and the 
reality of the fact will not be in the slightest degree affected 
by this explanation ; for though we may conceive of outward 
supernatural appearances—still there would be nothing more 
than the means by which’ Putl would be.prepared for that 
internal revelation of Christ, which formed the basis of his 
apostleship. The perceptions of the senses cannot have greater 
certainty and reality than the facts of a higher self-conscious- 
ness, whereby 2 man reéeives revelations of an order of things 
in which his true life has its root, far above the sensible world, 
which he experiences and apprehends spiritually. And that 
this was no self-illusion, capable of being psvchologieally ex- 
plained,’ that extraordinary change would testify which was 


' 1 Dr. Strauss says, in his “Leben Jesu,” vol. ii. p. 656, “ Neander 
merely ventures to maintain an internal operation of Christ on the 
mind of Paul, and only adds the supposition of an outward appearance, 
ag if it were a favour for his readers to grant it; and even the internal 
operation he makes superfluous, by particularising various influences 
which in a natural way might bring about such a revolution in such an 
jindividual’s mind.” But a3 td what concerns the latter, the conclusion 
from a possibility under certain presupposed circumstances, to that which 
actually took place, in the absence of any historical proof of its taking 
place, is by no meana justifiable, unless a person argues on an agsump- 
tion which I do not admit, namely, that every thing must proceed 
according to the laws of natural psychological development, and that a 
supernatural operation cannot take place. But according to a mode of 
viewing this subject, which is as diferent from the caricature of super. 
naturalism, drawn by Dr. Strauss ant others, (let my readers compare 
the words of truth in Twesten’s Preface to the second volume of his 
* Dogmatik,”} as from the views of Dr. Strauss himself on the relation 
of God to the world—a supernatural operation by no means excludes 
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the result in Paul of this internal transaction—this the whole 
course of his apostolic ministry testifies, which may be traced 
to his inward experience, as the effect to its cause, But yet 
the manner in which his attendants were affected by what hap- 
pened on this occasion contradicts the ‘supposition of a merely 
internal transaetion, even if we could resolve pn ascribing the 
state in which Paal came to Damascus to the power of an 
internal impression.* 

It will be of great service to compare with the narrative in 
the Acts the expressions used by Paul in his Epistles in 
reference to this event, so important to him as the commence- 
ment of a new era in his life. As he often refers to it in 
opposition to his Jewish adversaries, who were unwilling to 
acknowledge him as an apostle ; go he had a confident per- 
suasion that the apsstolie c8mmission was given him by 
Christ in the same manner as to the other apostles ; this is 
expresseds most fully and strongly in Gal. i, 1, Yet here we 
need not: suppose an outward event to be meant, but may 
rather understand it of an internal ‘transaction such as we 
have described. In the sixteenth verse, Payl evidently speaks 
of an internal communication of Christ, of an inward reve- 
lation of him to his self-consciousness,” whereby, independently 
requisite for explaining the great revolution in the spiritual life of Paul, 
but the circumstances mentioned in the text, compared with the expres. 
tions of Paul himself, compel me to admit its reality, and I recognise 
the importance of it for Paul, in order that, like the other apostles, he 
might be able to testify of Christas risen from the dead. 

The notion, that the vision which immediately preceded Paul'a 
conversion ia the one described by himself in 2 Cor. xii. 2, which in 
modern times has been revived by several djstinguished theologians, 
has every thing against it: in the latter, Paul describes his elevation in 
spirit to a higher region of the spiritual world; in the vision which 
occasioned his conversion, there was a revelation of Christ coming. down 
to him while consciously living on the earth. The immediate impres- 
sion of the first was depressing and humiliating ; the second was con- 
nected with an extraordinary mental elevation, a tendency to pride and 
vain-glory. With the first his Christian consciousness began; the second 
marked one of the most exalted moments of his jnward life, after he‘had 
Jong lived in communion with Christ; and by such a fosetaste of 
heavenly existence, he was refreshed under his manifold conflicts, and 
qnimated to renew his earthly labours. The date of fourteen years 
mentioned bere, is f no chronological use, farther than to satisfy ua, 
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of all human instruction, he was qualified to preach Christ. 
But something in addition to this is intended where Paul, in 
1 Cor. ix. 1, appeals to his having seey. Christ as a mark of 
his apostleship.' But this might refer to an ecstatic vision, 
similar to what Paul himeelf describes in 2 Cor. xii. 2. On 
the contrary, something different from this mns$ be intended 
in the 15th chapter of Ist Corinthians, where he places the 
appearance of Christ to himself on an equality with all the 
other appearances of the risen Saviour. . And this declaration 


1 It must be evident to every unprejudiced person, that this canttot 
refer to Paul's having seen Jesus during his earthly life, (though a pos- 
sible oceurrence,) for it would have added nothing to his apostolic 
authority; nor yet to the mere knowledge of the doctrine of Christ. 
Riickert, in his Com. on this passage, maintains that it refers rather to 
one of the appearances of Christ, which were granted to him in a state 
of ecstatic vision, Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17, than to that which occasioned 
his conversion, especially since an appearance of Christ of this kind is 
not mentioned either in Acts ix. xxii, xxvi. nor in Gal. i. 18-26, On 
the other hand, the following considerations deserve attention, Since, 
as Riickert himself acknow‘edges, the reading in that passage is to be 
preferred, in which the words, Am I not an apostle?” are immediately 
followed by, “ Have I not seen Christ ?” we may infer that Paul adduced 
his having seen Christ as a confirmation of his apostleship ; as after- 
wards, for the same purpose, he adduces the success of hia efforts in 
founding the Corinthian church. Without doubt, he urged this against 
his Judaizing opponents, who disputed his call to the apostleship on the 
ground, that he had not been appointed by Christ himself like the other 
apostles. In this connexion it is most natural to expect, that Paul 
would speak of that appearance of Christ which marked the commence- 
ment of his apostolic career, that real appearance of Christ which he 
classes with the other appearances of the risen Saviour, 1 Cor xv. 8, and 
not’a mere vision. Riickert indeed maintains, that Paul made no dis- 
tinction between the tworxinds of appearances, for “otherwise be would 
have attributed no value to visions, as mere figments of the imagination.” 
But this conclusion is not correct ; for we may suppose something be- 
twéen a real objective appearance, and a natural creation of the imagina- 
tion formed in the usual psychological manner,—such an operation of the 
Divine Spirit on the higher eelf-consciousness, in virtue of which what. 
is inwardly apprehended presents itself to the person’ ao influenced 
under a sensible image, whereby the imagination is turned into an organ, 
for what is inwardly apprehended by the operation of the Divine Spirit. 
That suc& a communication: of the Divine Spirit may be distinguished 
both from a real appearance to the senses, and from a mere result of the 
imagination, is evident from many passages of Holy Writ, as for example, 
Peter's vision, Acts x.12. The passage Gal. i. 16, does not exclude an. 
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of Paul has additional weight, because, as is apparent from 
the passages before quoted in the Second Kpistle to the 
Corinthians, he coyld so accurately distinguish an ecstatic 
state from a state of ordinary self-consciousness. Hence we 
also see how important it was for him, as well as the other 
apostles, to be enabled to testify, on the evidence of their own 
senses, of that great fact, the foundation of Christian faith 
and Christian hope—the real resurrection of Christ and his 
glorified personal existence. 

Lastly, we by no means suppose a magical influence on 
Paul, by which he was carried away, and converted against 
his will. According to the view we have taken of this event, 
sve suppose an internal point of connexion, without which, no 
outward revelation or appearance could have become an 
inward one; without whichy anf outward impression that 
could have been made, however powerful, would have been 
transient in its results. But in his case, the love for the 
true and the good discernible even through his errors, though’ 
repressed by the power of his passiofs and prejudices, was to 
be set free from its thraldom only by a mighty impression. 
Yet no external. miracle whatever could have converted « 
Caiaphas into a preacher of the gospel. 

It. might be expected, that Paul could not at once, after 
such an impression, enter on a new course of action. Every 
thing which hitherto had been the motive aud aim of his 
conduct, now seemed as nothing. Sorrow must have been. 
the predominant feeling of his crushed spirit. He could not 
instantaneously recover from so overwhelming an impression, 
which gave a new direction to his whole being. He was | 
reduced to a state of mental and bodily weakness, from which — 
he could not restore himself. He passed three days without , 
food. This was for him the point of transition from death to 
a new life ; and nothing can so vividly express his feelings at 
this awful crisis, as the exclamation which he himself, revert- 
ing to his earlier state, puts in the lips of the man who, with 
the deepest consciousness of inward slavery under the violated 
Jaw, and with earnest aspirations after freedom, pours forth 
his whole heart in the words, “O wretched man that I amt 
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nor could he easily prevail on himself to seck out the Chris- 
tians, whom he had hitherto persecuted. To a man in this 
state of mind, nothing could be so welcome as solitude. 
Hence it is by no means probable, that information of the 
great change that had passed upon him would be conveyed 
by other persons to Ananias. It is worthy of notice, that, in 
order to attain @ full consciousness of his new life, and to 
make the transition from this intermediate state of contrition, 
‘to a new life of active exertion in communion with Christ, he 
was brought into connexion with the existing Christian 
church, by the instrumentality of one of its members, In 
communion with other believers, he first obtained what he 
could not find in his solitude. When he prayed to Christ 
who had appeared to him, that he would help him in his 
distress, that he would entighten both his bodily and mental 
eyes ; it was promised to him in a vision, that a well-known 
enlightened man, belonging to the church at Damascus, 
whom he probably knew by name and sight, should he the 
instrument of his spiritual and bodily restoration. When 
Ananias, in obedience to a divine call, visited him, Paul recog- 
nised the person to whom the vision had referred him, and 
hence felt the fullest assurance, that in communion with him 
he should be made partaker of a.new and higher principle 
of life. Ananias intruduced Paul to the other Christians in 
the city ; after he had been strengthened by spending several 
days in their society, he felt himself impelled to enter the 
synagogues, and testify in behalf of that cause, which hereto- 
fore he had fiercely persecuted.! Whether he considered it 
best, after bearing this first testimony among the Jews, to 


* It is difficult to consider jwdpas wes in Acts ix. 19, and tuépus 
ixavais in the 23d verse, as equivalent terms. Yet it cannot be proved 
from these words, that Luke by the latter meant to make a break in 
Paul's residence at Damascus, occasioned by a journey into Arabia, but~ 
the succession of events as narrated in the Acts leads to consider this 
as most natural. The judpa: rts merely expresses the few days which 
Paul, just after his baptism, spent in the fellowship of the Christiana at 
Damascus. The following phrase, xal eb0éos, intimates, that immedi- 
ately after he had spent some days with the disciples he entered inlo the 
synagogues ; and the yépai ixaval denote the whole period of Paul's 
stay at Damascus. Within this whole Period of judpai ixaval, of which 
nothine more ja tald in ihe Ante 2... Se eae a. ant 
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allow its impression to work silently on their minds, without 

personally attempting to enforce it ; or whether the plots of 

the Jews induced him to quit the place, we are not certain ;* 

be this as it may, he visited the neighbouring parts of Arabia, 

where he found opportunities for publishing the gospel among 

the Jews, whe were spread over the country. He then | 
returned again to Damascus. Whether the Jews, whose 
anger he had already excited by his former preaching, 
as goon as they heard of his coming, endeavoured to 
Jay hold of a person who was 80 capable of injuring, Judaism ; 
or whether they were exasperated by his renewed addresses in 
their synagogues, he wag obliged to consult his safety by 
flight, as his life was threatened by their machinations.—So 
far was this man, who shunned no danger in his subsequent 
career, though now in the fitst glow of conversion, 4, season 
when the mind is generally most prone to extravagance —80 
far was he from indulging in that enthusiastic ardour which 
secks and craves for martyrdom!? - He was let down by his 
friends in a basket, through the window of a hcuse, built. 


1 Schrader, in his Chronological Remarks on the Life of Paul, has 
lately maintained that the words of Paul in Gal. i. 16, must be thus 
explained by means of the antithesis ; he had not been instructed by 
men for his apostolic calling, but had retired to the neighbouring district 
of Arabia, in order to prepare himself in an independent manner, and 
in solitude. But had he meant to say this, he would searcely have 
chosen the general designation *Apaftia, but rather have substituted for 
it Zonuor 'ApaBlas, or simply Epquoy, by which he would have marked 
more distinctly the object of this ax¢pxeobat. It is psychologically most, 
probable that Paul, after Ananiss had visited him in his solitude, and 
revived his spirit, would not go again into retirement, but rather would 
seek the communion of other believers, andgafter he had been edified 
and strengthened by them, would feel himself impelled forthwith to 
bear his teatimony before those who held his former faith. This view ia 
also atrongly confirmed by the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
for the connected sense seems to be as follows: As goon 28 God revealed. 
his Son to me, that I might publish him among the Gentiles, I published 
the géspel in an independent manner, according to this revelation. 
Paul expresses thid sentiment both in a positive and negative form. 
J was not intrusted for my calling, by any human authority whatever, 
by none of the apostles at Ferasalem, but immediately travelled into 
‘Arabia, there to proelaim the gospel. Compare Auger'’s profound and 
acute inquiry, “De Temporum in Actis Apostolorum Ratione,” Lipsice, 
1883 ».°93. 
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against the wall of the city, that he might escape unnoticed 
by the Jews, who were lying in wait for him at the gates. 
After three years had thus expired from, the time of his con- 
version,’ he resolved, about the year 39,? once more to return 
to Jerusalem, that he might become personally acquainted 


* Three years after his conversion; namely, on the supposition that the 
terminus a quo the years are reckoned in the passage of. the Epistle to 
the Galatians, is the date of his conversion, 

* This circumstance in Paul's life furnishes one of the fow chrono- 
logical marks for its history. When Paul fled from Damascus three 
years after fis conversion, that city was under the government of King 
Aretas of Arabia Petreea, 2 Cor. xi. 32. But since Damascus belonged 
to a Roman Province, Aretas must have heen in possession of this city 
under very peculiar circumstances. Stisskind in his essay in Bengel’s 
Archiv. 1,2. p. 314; Wurm in his essay on the Chronology of Paul's 
life, in the Tubinger Zeitschrift Siz Theologie, 1833, 1st part, p. 27; 
and Auger, p. 161, agree in thinking, that we are not quite justified in 
admitting that Aretas was at that time in possession of Damascus, as it 
is a conclusion nowise favoured by other historical accounts; for if Da- 
Mascus was then under the Roman government, the Ethnarch of Aretas 
might have ventured to place a watch before the gates of the city, or, 
through his influence with the Roman authorities, have obtained permis. 
sion for the Jews to do this. Yet it is difficult to believe, that if 
Damascus belonged to a Roman rovince, the Arabian Ethnarch would. 
Yenture to surround the city with a watch, in order to get the Roman 
vitizen into his power; or that the Roman authorities would allow of 
his doing so, or at his request expose a Roman citizen to the writh of 
the Jews. Although the history, in which there are besides 80 many 
breaks, does not inform us of such an occupancy of Damascus, yet the 
consideration of this passage favours this su position, Now the circum- 
stances by which Aretas might have gained. possession of the city were 
probably these. The Emperor Tiberins, as the ally of King Herod 
Agrippa, whose army had been defeated by Aretas, commanded Vitel- 
lius, the governor of Syria,.to get possession of him either dead or alive. 
But while Vitellius was preparing to execute these orders, and various 
circumstances delaying his entering on the campaign, news arrived of 
the Emperor's death, which took place in March of the year 37, and 
Vitellius waa thus stopped in his military movements. Aretas might 
take advantage of this interval to gain Possession of the city. But we 
must not suppose that the city thus snatched from the Romans remained 
long in his hands, and it is probable that, as in the second year of the 
reign of the Emperor Caligula, ap. 38-39, the affaira of Arabia were 
settled, Damascus also waa not left unnoticed. If we place the flight of 
Paul from Damaseus in 39, then his conversion must have been in,a.v. 
36, since it must have occurred three years before, and we also fix the 
same date for Stephen's martyrdom. From the absence of chronological 
information reapecting the events of those times, we cannot fix with cer- 
tainty the data anf Panl’s onan. i te tas: Ss ae At acer 
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with Peter, as the individual who at that time maintained 
the highest reputation in the new church, and exercised the 
greatest influence in all its concerns. But as he was known 
at Jerusalem only as the persecutor, every one avoided him, 
till Barnabas, a distinguished teacher of the church, who, as a 
Hellenist, felt less a stranger to him, and might formerly have 
had some corfiexion with him, introduced bim to the rest. 
His Hellenistic origin occasioned his holding many conversa- 
tions and disputations on Judaism and the Christian doctrine 
with the Hellenistic Jews. 

It may be asked, whether Paul took the same ground in 
his controversies with his countrymen at this early period, as 
in later times ; and this is connected with the mode of the de- 
velopment of his Christian convictions and doctrinal views. 
When he first came to the knowledge of the gospel, did he 
recognise at the same time its independence of the Mosaic 
law? To do this, must have been most difficult for one who 
had go ldtely renounced the principles of Pharisaistty: for we 
generally find that others of this sect, who embraced Christ- 
ianity, attempted to combine their former tenets with those 
of the gospel. Ananias, the first instructor of the apostle, 
was universally reverenced on account of his legal piety , 
such, an individual, therefore, must have been very far from 
wishing to effect a disruption of Christianity from the Mosaic 
ceremonial law. At the time of Paul’s conversion, this was 
the tone of sentiment universally prevalent among Christians ; 
for, as we have remarked, it was only after the rnartyrdom of’ 
Stephen, and owing to the results of that event, that new 
light on this subject from various quarters gradually broke in 
upon them. But we are not justifiedein assuming, that the 
same causes led Paul to the views he adopted. We cannot 
attribute much efficacy to influences from without, by the 
communication of doctrines and views, in the case of a man 
so distinguished for his great independent peculiarity of 
character. We are compelled to believe him, when he testifies 
so undoubtingly, that he received the gospel, in the manner 
he was wont to publish it, not by human instruction, but only 
by a communication of the Spirit of Christ. Some exception, 
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however, must be made in reference to the historical records, 
containing the discourses and precepts of Christ ; with these 
he became acquainted through the ordinary channel of 
human tradition, and we find him accordingly appealing on 
certain occasions to such traditions, or to words uttered by 
the Lord.' 

As Paul felt himself compelled to examine, imlependently 
of others, the depths of the truth made known by Christ, he 
must have thought it a matter of importance to obtain a 
collection of the sayings of Christ, on which all further deve- 
lopments of the new doctrine must depend, and from which 
they must proceed. We cannot suppose that he would satiafy 
himself with single expressions casually obtained from oral 
intercourse with the apostles, whom he met so séldom, and 
for so short a time. Besides, he says expressly in his Epistle 
to the Galatians, that these’ intérviews with the other apostles 
were of no service towards his acquiring a deeper insight into 
Christian doctrines. We are led to the suppositiorf, that he 
obtained written memoirs of the life of Christ, or at least, a 
written collection of the sayings of Christ, if such existed, or 
that he compiled one himself. But it is very probable that 
such a collection, or several such collections, and written 
memoirs of Christ's ministry, were in existence 3 for, however 
highly we may estimate the power of the living word in this 
youthful period of the church, we cannot allow ourselves to 
forget that we are not speaking of the age of rhapsodies, but 
of one in which—especially wherever Grecian cultivation had 
found its way—historical composition was much practised. 
Might we not expect, then, that some memorials would be 
speedily committed to sriting of what moved their hearts, and 
oceupicd their thoughts so intensely ; although a longer time 


‘1 Cor, xi. 23, On this passage, Schulz justly remarks, that Paul uses 
dard not mage to signify that what le “received” was not immediately but 
_ mediately trom the Lord. What has been said by Olshausen and Meyer 

(on different grounds) against this interpretation, has not induced me to 

give it up. ‘The expression ragéAaBor axb 70d xupiov ia also Ly no means 

unimportant, It was not so much the apostle's design to mark the 
. Mmamaer in which this tradition came to him, but only for what purpose 
it was given, to sepresent as certain that this was the form in which the 

Lord had instituted the Last Sunner: henea alen the vant 
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might elapse before any one resolved to attempt a delineation 
of the whole life of Christ ?' Many allusions to expressions ef 
Christ in the Pauline Epistles, besides his direct quotations of 
Christ's words, point*to such a collection of his discourses, of 
which the apostle availed himself,? and probably Marcion, who 


1 Eusebius narrates (v.10), probably in consequence of information 
derived from P#teenus, that the apostle Bartholomew had communi- 
cated to the so-called Indians to whom he published the gospel, a Hebrew 
original document of the Evangelical History drawn up by Matthew, 
which account we are plainly not justified to call in question, This 
original docnment may indeed be the same which Papias entitles 
(Eusebius, iii. 39) ovvratis rév Aoyiwy rod xugiov. And I sheuld by no 
means object: to understanding this to be a collection of the discoursca of 
the Lord—for it is in itself very probable that such a compilation would 
be early made, as a store of rlaterials for the development of Christian 
doctrine —if what he had before said of Mark's writings did not intimate 
that he meant both the discourses and getions of Christ; for J-cannot, 
with Schneckenburger, trace the diStinction, that Mark had compiled a 
report of the discourses and actions of Christ, but Matthew only of bis 
discourses, In this case, Papias would have laid the emphasis on Adya, 
and have said tay Aoyiwy Tod xuglov oivratiw; but now the empbaais 
rests on the word odyraty, an orderly collection, not mere insulated 
fragments; (note to 2d edition). To this “3d edition, I must add, in 
limitation of what I have here said, and of what Dr. Lucke has said 
before me in the Studien und Kritiken, 1833, p. 501, certainly the 
emphasis rests upon the word gdyrafis, a3 contrasted with a rhapsodicat 
description ; it may be intended that Papias wished to contrast ihe work 
of Mark as a rhapsodical collection of the actions and discourses of 
Christ, with the work of Matthew as an arranged collection of the say- 
ings of the Lord alone. Lastly, he says this only in a secondary sense of 
Mark. ‘I'he words peculiarly apply to Peter, from whose discourses 
Mark must have borrowed the materials and the form of bis work. Of 
Peter, he sayz, bs mgbs Tas xpeias émoseiro Tas BidacKadlas, GAN’ oby Lowen 
oivrat tay xupiaxdv towtpevos Acyioy, Peter had composed his 
addresses according to the wants of his hearers at the time, and not. with 
the intention of giving an orderly account of “the discourses or sayings 
of Christ. For this reason, Mark, who drew ail his information from 
these addresscs, could compile nothing of that kind. The words of 
Papias are therefore rather favourable than unfavourable to the suppo- 
sition, that the original work of Matthew was only a collection of the 
sayings of Christ, as Schleiermacher maintained. As to Bartholomew's 
taking Such a document with him for his mission, something similar 
may have occurred with other preachers of the gospel, whether Paul 
obtained the same docament or another. The Judaizing tendency of 
the document derived from Matthew, alleged by many, by no means 
prevents me from admitting this; it contains expresifons which, by 
Rbionites, cleaving to the letter, might be interprete ording to their 
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owned no inspired authority besides Paul, had heard of such 
a-compilation of the memoirs of Christ, made use of by his 
favourite apostle, and attempted by his criticisms on Luke's 
writings, which were not altogether to kis mind, to find out 
what ke considered as Pauline.’ Thus the words of Christ 
given by tradition, were the foundation for the continued 
development of Christian doctrine, to which, “independently 
of all other instructions, the illumination of the Holy Spirit: 
led the apostles. And we can easily make it apparent, that 
many of the deep truths expressed by him, for example, in 
reference.to the relation of the law to the gospel, unfolded 
themselves to his view, from hints pregnant with meaning,* 
given by Christ himself? Nor can we form any other judg- 
ment respecting him as 2 Christian teacher, than that he, by 
the Spirit of Christ, understood the words of Christ made 
known to him by tradition, in «ll their depth of meaning, and 
thus learnt to develop the hidden fulness of divine truth 
which they contained. 2 : 
Certainly for those who gradually passed over to Christianity 
from Pharisaic Judaism, a considerable time might elapse 
before the spirit of Christianity could divest itself of the 
Pharisaic form. But it was otherwise with Paul, in whom 
Pharisaism had..exhibited the most unsparing’ opposition to 
the gospel, and who, without any such gradual transition, had 
been seized at a critical moment by the power of the gospel, 
and from being its most violent enemy, had become its most 


* “Jt is certain that he (Marcion) acknowledged only the Epistles of 
Paul, and an original gospel which, by a mistake, he believed that he 
had found quoted by Paul, as the genuine sources of Christian knowledge. 
But as he proceeded on the fixed idea, that these ancient records no 
longer existed in their original state, but had been falsified by the 
Judaizers whose image often haunted him like a spectre, he attempted 
by means of an arbitary criticism to restore them to their original form. 
His supposed original gospel made use of by Paul, was a mutilation of 
the Gospel of Luke. His criticism was so far from logical, that several 
things were allowed to remain, which could only be brought intq agree- 
ment with Marcion’s system by a forced interpretation and a violation 
of genuine Hermeneutics.” Dr. Neander, in his Aligemeine. Geschichte 
der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, vol. i. p. 802,—(Tr.] 

7 It will be evident that I do not mean say, what Christ himeelf: 
possessed as the fulness of meaning; but what presented itself to him 
who seceived it with 9 susceptible disposition, as a germ of a new 
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zealous confessor ; that Paul who, as he describes it in the 
seventh chapter.of the Epistle to the Romans, after the sense 
" of slavery had been .excited to the utmost intensity in his. 
bosom, was at once transported into a state of freedom, by 
believing in the Redecmer. The bonds of Pharisaism were 
in his’ case loosened instantaneously ; in his mind opposition 
against Pharisaic Judaism took the place of opposition 
against the gospel, as he says of himself (Philip. iii. 8), that for 
Christ’s sake he had suffered the loss of all those things whi¢h 
he once prized, and all that once appeared to him soasplendid 
“he counted but as dung,” that he might win Christ. 
Thus from the beginning, by the illumination of the Spirit 
alone, and according to the guidance of Christ’s words, he 
had been taught, in all its freedom and depth, the genius of 
the gospel in relation to Judéism, without having his views 
modified by ‘the influence of Peter,' and those Christians 
of Hellenistic descent, who had already preached the gospel 
among the Gentiles, It was in consequence of this, that 
Paul (since, like his precursor Stephen, ke more freely deve 
loped evangelical truth under this aspect in disputations with’ 


1 That is, on the supposition that the conversion of Cornelius had 
already taken place, which, taking into account its connexion with otber 
events,"is most probable. The interest which the conversion of Cor- 
nelius and his family excited at Jerusalem, and the manner of Peter's 
reception there, it would not be easy to explain, if they had already 
been made acquainted with the effects of Christianity among the 
Gentiles at Antioch. On the contrary, it is by no means apparent from 
the mission of Barnabas to Antioch (Acts xi, 22), that they had still so 
decided a scruple against the reccption of believing Gentiles into the 
Christian church. It would agree very well with the disposition they 
manifested on that occasion, if we suppose that, by the example of 
Cornelius and his family, and by the fauence of Peter, they had been. 
induced to give up their decided opposition. But they might wish to 
convince themselves by the investigations of an apostolic man, that 
every thing was right in this church, consisting for the most part 
of -Gentjle Christians. “Even when they had adopted more liberal 
views on this subject, still there might be so much of their former feel- 
ing left, that they could not place the same confidence in a church 
founded among the Gentiles as in one among the Jews. Though it is 
possible that they sent so able a teacher thither, not from any feeling of 
distrust, but for the establishment and furtherance of the work already 
begun; and chose a Hellenist as better fitted to publish the gospel 
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the Hellenists) excited. so strongly the indignation of the 
Jews. Qn the other hand, the Prospect opened to him of a, 
wider sphere of action among heathen, nations. As he was, 
one day in the temple, and by prayer lifting up his soul to 
the Lord, he was borne aloft from earthly things. In a vision. 
he received an assurance from the Lord, that though he Would 
be able to effett nothing at Jerusalem, on account of the 
animosity of the Jews, he was destined to carry the doctrine 
of salvation to other nations, even in remote regions; 
Acts xxii. 21. Accordingly, after staying in Jerusalem not 
more than fourteen days, he was obliged to leave it, through 
the machinations of the Jews. He now returned to his 
native place, Tarsus, where he spent several years, certainly 
not in inactivity ; for by his labours the. gospel was spread 
among both Jews and Gentiles in Tarsus and throughout 
Cilicia ; there is good reason for believing, that to him 
the Gentile churches, which in a short time wo find in Cilicia, 
owed their origin.’ 


1 The silence of the Acts respecting the labours of Paul in Cilicia, 
cannot be brought as evidence against the fact, for the account it gives 
of this period has many lacune From the manner in which Paul is 
mentioned a8 secondary to Barnabas, till the time of their first mig- 
sionary journey, an argument might be drawn for his not having pre- 
vioualy ent on any independent sphere of labour. But the case 
may be, that though Paul, as the younger and less known, was at first 
spoken of aa sul inate to Barnabas, the elder and approved publisher 
of the gospel; yet, by degrees, Paul's extraordinary exertions gave 
a different aspect to their relative position. In Jerusalem they con- 
tinued for a longer time to assign the priority to Barnabas, as appears 
from the apostolic Epistle in Acts xy. 25, @ circumstance which 
Bleek very justly adducés as a mark of the unaltered originality of 
this document; v. Studien und Kritiken, 1836, part iv. p. 1037. At 
all events, one would rather assign a date some years later to the 
conversion of Paul, (on which, too, we can never come to a decisive 
conclusion,) than suppose that he could spend several ycars in his 
native place without exerting himself for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity,—he who solemnly declares, that, from the time of Bis con- 
version, he felt so atrougly the impulse of an inward call to preach. the 
fospel, 
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* CHAPTER IL 


THE OQURCH AT ANTIOCH THE GENTILE MOTHRR-CHURCH, AND ITS BELA- 
+ MON To THE JEWISH MOTHER-CHURCH, 


In the mean time, as we have already remarked, Christianity 
was propagated among the Gentiles by Hellenist teachers in 
Antioch, the metropolis of Eastern Roman Asia, ‘Phe news 
ofthis event excited great interest among the Christians at 
Jerusalem. It is true, the information was not received in 
exactly the same manner as it would have been, if the 
account of the operation of Christianity among the Gentiles 
in the conversion of Cornelius Had not materially contributed 
to allay their prejudices. But still a measure of mistrust 
was prevatent against the Gentile believers who were non- 
observant of the Mosaic law, a feeling which, after many 
repeated exhibitions of the divine power of the gospel among 
Gentile Christians, lingered for a long time in the majority of 
Jewish believers. On this account, Barnabas, a teacher who : 
stood high in the general confidence, and who as a Hellenist 
was better fitted to deal with Christians of the same class, was 
commissioned to visit the new Gentile converts. On his 
arrival he rejoiced in witnessing the genuine effects of the 
gospel, and used his utmost endeavours to advance the work, 
The extensive prospect which opened here for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God, occasioned his inviting Paul, 
who had been active among the Gentiles ¢n Cilicia, to become 
his fellow-labourer. One evidencé of the power with which 
Christianity in an independent manner spread itself among 
the Gentiles, was the new name of Christians which was here 
given to believers. Among themselves they were called, the 
Disciples of the Lord, the Disciples of Jesus, the Brethren, 
the Believers. By the Jews names were imposed upon them 
which implied undervaluation or contempt, such as the 
Galileans, the Nazarenes, the Paupers; and Jews would of 
course not give them a name meaning the adherents of the 
Messiah. “The Gentiles had hitherto, on account of their 
observance of the--céremonial law. not known how to dis- 
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spread among the Gentiles apart from the observance of the 
ceremonial law, its professors appeared as an entirely new 
religious sect (a genus tertium, as they were sometimes termed, 
being neither Jews nor Gentiles) ; and as the term Christ was 
held to be a proper name, the adherents of the new religious 
teacher were distinguished by a word formed from it, as the 
adherents of any school of philosophy were wont to be named 
after its founder. 

Antioch from this time occupied a most important place in 
the propagation of Christianity, for which there were now two 
central points ; what Jerusalem had hitherto been for this 
purpose among the Jews, that Antioch now became among 
the Gentiles. Here first the two representations of Christi- 
anity, distinguished from one another by the predominance of 
the Jewish or Gentile elément, came into collision, As at 
Alexandria, at a later period, the development of Christianity 
had to experience the effect of various mixtures of the ancient 
oriental modes of thinking with the mental cultivation of the 
Grecian schools, so in this Roman metropolis of Eastern Asia, 
it met with various mixtures of the oriental forms of religious 
belief. From Antioch, at the beginning of the second century, 
‘proceeded the system of an oriental-anti-Jewish Guosis, which 
opposed Christianity to Judaism. . 

‘As there was considerable intercourse between the two 
churches at Jerusalem and Antioch, Christian teachers fre- 
quently came from the former to the latter ; among these 
‘was a prophet named Agabus, who prophesied of an approach- 
ing famine, which would be felt severely by a great number 
of poor Christians in Jerusalem, and he called upon the 
believers in Antioch to assist their poorer brethren. This 
famine actually occurred in Palestine about A.D. 44. ‘ 

The faculty of foretelling a future event, did not necessarily 
enter into the New Testament idea of a prophet, if we assume 


1 We cannot fix the exact time when this famine began. It is men- 
tioned by Josephus in his Antiq. book xx. ch. 2.§ 5. It was so great 
that numbers died in it from want. Queen Helena of Adiabene in 
Syria, a convert to Judaism, sent a vessel laden with corn, which she 
had purchased at Alexandria, and with figs procured in the island of 
Cyprus, to Jerusalem, and cansed ihese provisions to be distributed 
among the poor. Luke, indeed, speaks of a famine that spread itself 
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that Luke wrote from his own standing-point, An address 
fitted to produce a powerful effect on an audience, one by 
which Christians would be excited to deeds of beneficence, 
would agree with the marks of a prophetic address in the 
New Testament sense ; but: as in the Acis it is expressly added 
that the faming foretold by the prophet actually came to pass ; 
we must doubtless admit, in this instance, that there was a 
prediction of an impending famine, although it is possible that 
‘the prophecy was founded on the observation of natural 
prognostics. 

The Christians at Antioch felt themselves bound to assist, 
in its temporal distress, that church from which they had 
received the highest spiritiial benefits, and probably sent their 
contributions before the beginning of the famine, by the 
hands of Paul and Barnabas, to the presiding elders of the 
church at Jerusalem. This church, after enjoying about 
eight years’ peace, since the persecution that ensued on 
Stephen's martyrdom, was once more assailed by & violent 
but transient tempest. King Herod: Agrippa, to whom the 
Emperor Claudius had granted the government of Judea, 
affected great zeal for the strict observance of the ancient 
ritual,’ although on many occasions he acted contrary to it, 
on purpose to ingratiate himself with the Gentiles, just as by 
his zeal for Judaism he tried to attach the Jewish people to 
himself. Actuated by such motives, he thought it expedient 
to manifest hostility to the teachers of the new doctrine, of 
whom he had received unfavourable reports.. He caused 
James the son of Zebedee, and a brother of the apostle John, 
who probably, by some particular act or discourse, had excited 
the anger of the Jewish zealots, to be put to death ; and 
during the Passover in the year 44,7 he cast Peter into 


New Testament phraseology; but it is possible that the famine ex- 
tended to other parts, and we must then suppose the word to be used 
somewhat rhetorically, and not with literal exactness, especially if we 
consider it as spoken by a prophet come from Jerusalem. 

1 Josephus, Antig. book xix. ch. 6 and 7. 

? For it was the last year of Herod Agrippa’s reign, who held for at 
Teast three whole years the sovereignty of Judea, (Joseph. xix. 8, 23) 
and, therefore, certainly reigned from the end of January 41, to the 
beginning ‘of the reien of Claudius. the end of Tanuare df cn phe 
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prison, intending that he should meet with the same fate after 
the feast. But by the special providence of God, Peter was 
delivered from prison, and the death of the king, which shortly 
followed, once more gave peace to the church. , 

If Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jerusalem during this dis- 
turbed state of things, their stay was necessarily shortened by 
it, and they could accomplish nothing of consequence.’ But 
if we compare the account in thé Acts, with the narrative of 

the apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians, and if we 
assume that the journey to Jerusalem, which he there 
mentions as the second, was really the second, this journey 
would acquire great importance.? We must then assume, 


1 As the words nar’ éxcivoy ri xapdy, in Acts xii, 1, carmot serve for 
fixing the exact date, the coincidence of this journey of Paul's with the 
events at Jerusalem, and the” whots chronology founded upon it of the 
apostle’s history, is not absolutely certain, Yet there is no valid argu- 
ment against this arrangement, 

2 Ireneeus adv. Heeres, lid. iii. ¢. 13, seems to consider it as settled 
that this was Paul's third journey. But what Tertullian says (contra 
Marcion, i. 20), goes on the supposition that it was his second journey. 
Ue alleges the same reason for thinking so, as Keil, in his easay on the 
subject lately published in his Opuscula; that Paul, in the first glow of 
his conversion, was more violent against Judaism, but latterly his 
feelings towards it were mollified. Thus he explains the dispute with 
Peter at Antioch. “Paulus adhue in gratia rudis, ferventer ut adbuc 
neophytus adversus Judaismum.” (It is contradictory to’ this suppo- 
sition that he allows Paul to have given way to the Judaizers at Jeru- 
salem, in reference to the circumcision of Titus, cont. Marcion, v. 3;) 
and it would entirely correspond with the character of Paul and the 
mode of his conversion, that, at first, he should engage in fiercer oppo- 
sition to the observance of the Jaw, than that his mind should gradually 
be developed in that freer direction. Yet this supposition, as we shall 
afterwards show, is bf no means supported by historical evidence. 
What is advanced by Wurm, in his essay already quoted, in the 
Tubingen Zeitschrift fiir Uheologie, against my application of the first 
passage from ‘Tertullian, is not correct. I have here remarked on the 
contradiction between the two passages, and in a writer of Tertullian’s 
east of mind—highly as we esteem the depth, fire, and. vigour of his 
genius—such 4 contradiction is not very surprising.— But from Tertull. 
¢. Mareion, lib. v. 2, 3, it is by no means clear, that he considered the 
sccont journey mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, as the same 
with that which was followed by the resolutions of the apostolic 
assembly at Jerusalem. Tertullian only says, that the Acta of the 
Apostles—wh: dibili i 
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that although the conveyance of the collection to Jerusalem 
was the avowed object and motive of this journey, yet Paul 
himself had another and more important end in view, which 


for the Gentiles te submit to the whole ceremonial law, and 
particularly 6 circumcision,’ in order to enjoy the blessi 

of theocracy ; as the mistrust of the Jewish Christians had 
already, as we have before remarked, manifested itself against 
the Gentile converts ; and as the consequences of this state of 
feeling might have already appeared in the church at“Antioch, 
which stood in so close a connexion with the parent church 
at Jerusalem ; it is not at all improbable, that Paul and Bar- 
nabas felt it to be their imperative duty, in order to guard 
against a dangerous disagreemeng, to come to an under- 
standing with the apostles at Jerusalem on this subject, and 
to unite with them in establishing fixed principles respeoting 
it. Yet "in itself it is more P sheet that such a mutual 
explanation took place earlier, that it occurred at so late 
8 period.* Such a conference of Paul and Bamabas with the 
three most eminent of the apostles, could not well be held at 
that time, since one of them was cast into prison ; but too 
great an uncertainty is attached to the dates of these events, 
to rerfder this objection of much weight. And it agrees with 


So then, Tertullian, i. 9, by rudis fides means the same as in the passage 
first quoted. The rudis Jides in that psesage, is a faith still young and 
not fully tried, which hence could not Possess 80 independent an autho- 
rity; “hoe entm (the temporary concession in reference to the cireum- 
cision of Titus) rudi fidei et adhue de legia ione suspense (in 
reference to which it was atill disputed whether they were not bound to 
the observance of the law) competebat,” nately, until Paul had suc- 
cveded in having his independent call to the apostleship and its peculiar 
grounds, acknowledged by the other apostles. 

1 A Jewish merchant, named Ananias, who had converted King 
Tzates of Adiabene, the son of Queen Helena, to Judaism, assured him 
that he might worship Jehovah without being circumcised, and even 
sought to dissuade him from it, that it might not cause an inaurrection 
of his people. But when another stricter Jew, Eleazar, came thither, 
he declared to the king that since be acknowledged the divine authority 
of the. Mosaic law, he would sin by neglecting any of its commands, 
and therefore no consideration- ought to prevent hig compliance, 
Foxeph. Archeeol. lib. xx. ¢. 2, § 4. And such was the opinion of the 
converts to Christianity from among the Jews, who, to-use ihe words of 
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the existing-circumstances of. the ehurch, that this conference 
is represented as @ private transaction of Paul's with the most 
eminent of the apostles ;! partly because the matter did not 
appear sufficiently ripe for a public discussion ; partly because, 
by the persecution set on foot by King Agrippa, the intended 
spublic conference might be prevented. By this supposition, 
we therefore gain a connecting link in the ‘history of the 
transactions between the Jewish and Gentile converts, and 
thus the two historical documents, the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistle to the Galatians, serve to supply what is 
necessarf for the completion of each. But, in the first place, 
the chronology of the common reading, supported by the 
authority of all the manuscripts, is irreconcileable with this 
hypothesis, for we must reckon Paul's conversion to have 
taken place fourteen yearg earlier, which would be a compu- 
tation wholly untenable. And, secondly, the reélatidn in 
which Paul, according to the description in the Acts, stood at 
any given time to Barnabas, the elder preacher of the gospel, 
will not agree with this view. For at an earlier period, 
according to the slight notiecs furnished us by the Acts, Paul 
appears in a subordinate relation, both of age and disciple- 
ship, to the elder preacher of the gospel. It was not till he 
undertook the missionary journey with Barnabas from An- 

1 The kar’ iStay 8%, Gal. ii. 2, which contains an antithesis to §qpoolg. 
Yet public conferences are by no means excluded ; for it is not clear 
that the words xar’ i8/av follow what was beforo said merely as a limit- 
ing explanatory clause. Paul, perhaps, might not except some special 
topic of importance from the dyéenev abrois (which must principally 
relate to his Christian brethren in Jerusalem),—his private conferences 
with James, Peter, and John; or he might design to notice only the 
public, and afterwards che important private conferences, altogether 
passing over the former. Compare Wurm, p. 51; Auger, p. 149. 

2 The Uhkronicon Paschale Alexandrinum, ed. Niebuhr, p. 436, cer- 
tainly forms an exception, according to which Paul took this second 
journey four years after his conversion; and this computation supposes 
‘the reading to be revodgay éray, instead of Sexateco. Such a reading 
being assumed, we may easily understand how 14 was formed, from A. 
And according to this reading, if we refer it to the second journey of 
Paul mentioned in the Acts, everything will readily agree with such a 
computation; only, if we reckon these four years from the conversion 
of St. Paul, that event must be placed about the ycar 40. But still it 
Temains uncertain, whether the computation in the chm Paschale 


is founded on a critical conjectt n the authorit; 
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tioch, in which he was the most prominent agent, that that 
apostolic superiority developed itself, which was afterwards 
exhibited in the transactions at Jerusalem. Still we cannot 
consider this remark as decisive of the question ; for we may 

. feel confident that such a man as Paul, especially if we grant 
his independent Jabours in Cilicia, niust have come forward, 
even before ¢ife period of his apostolic superiority, with extra- 
ordinary efficiency when the occasion demanded it. 

Since there was no deficiency of teachers in the church at 
Antioch, we may presume that, after the conversion of the 
Gentiles had once begun, the publication of the gospel would 
be extended from-Syria to other heathen nations. Barnabas 

‘and Paul had probably at an early period expressed their 
desire to bé employed in a wider sphere for the conversion of 
the Gentiles, as Paul had been agsured by the Lord of his 
appointment to carry the gospel to distant nations. And as 
Barnabas had brought his nephew Mark with him from Jeru- 
salem to “Antioch, it is not unlikely that he was rompted to 
this step by the prospect of a more extensive field in which 
he might employ his relation as a fellow-labourer. The 
teachers who were assembled at Antioch appointed a day of. 
fasting and prayer, to Jay this matter before the Lord, and to 
pray for his illumination to direct them what to do. A firm 
persuasion was imparted to them all by the Spirit of God, 
that they ought to set apart and send forth Barnabas and 
Paul to the work to which they were called by the Lord, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY FROM ANTIOOH BY PAUL AND 
BARNABAS, 


Accompantep by Mark, they first visited the island of Cyprus, 
the native country of Barnabas, whose ancient connexion with 
it facilitated the introduction of the gospel. They traversed 
the island from east to west, from Salamis to Paphos. In their 
teachine "they follawed the track whinh hietnun bad LU 
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itself among the heathen. As the Jews, in virtue of their con- 
hexion with the theocratic development, and of the promises 
intrusted to them, had the first claim to the announcement of 
the Messiah ;’ as they wero in a state ofthe greatest prepara- 


1 xpérrov "loviaie, Rom. i. 16, compared with John iv. 22, The credi- 
bility of what is, narrated in the Acta on this and other occasions, 
respecting the manner in which Pauvi turned to the Gentiles, imme- 
diately after the itl reception which he met with from the Jews assem- 
dled in the synagogue, would be shaken, if Dr. Bauer were correct in his 
-nesertion, (see his Essay on the Object and Occasion of the Epistle to 
the Romazs, in the Tubingen Zeitechrift far Theologie, 1836, part iii, 
p. 101,) that the author of the Acts did not giveva faithful relation of 
objective facts, but modified them according to his peculiar views and 
design; that this is to be explained from the apologetic design with 
which he maintains the position, that the gospel reached the Gentiles only 
through the criminality and unbelief of the Jews. This is connected 
with Baver’s idea of an anti-Paultre party, consisting of persons who 
took offence at the Pauline universalism, (his preaching the gospel both 
to Jews and Gentiles,) and which had its seat at Rome. For this party, 
such an apologetic representation of Paul's ministry must be designed. 
We might be allowed to cast such a suspicion on the representations in 
the Acts, if any thing artiticial was to be found in them, any thing not 
corresponding to what might be expected from the circumstances of the 
times, But if the line of conduct ascribed to the apostle, and its con- 
sequences, appear altogether natural under the circumstances, it does 
not appear how we can be justified in deducing the repetition (of Paul’s 
mode of acting) grounded in the nature of the thing, not from that but 
from the subjective manner of the narrator. Now, in all the cities 
-where synagogues existed, they formed the most convenient places for 
making known the gospel, when Paul was not disposed to appear in the 
public marketplaces as a preacher. Here he found the proselytes 
assembled, who formed a channel of communication with the Gentiles ; 
and in the passage quoted from the Epistle to the Romans, the principle 
is stated according to which the Jews had the first claim to the publica- 
tion of the gospel. Lové to his own people produced the earnest desire 
to effect as much $s possible for their salvation, along with his calling 
as an apostle of the Gentiles, Rom. xi, 13. That I have brought forward 
this from the Epistle to the Romans, which Bauer has made use of as a 
proof of the existence of such an apologetic interest, is not on my part a 
mere petitio principit, for I cannot in any way reconcile it with the 
character of the apostle, that he could express such principles and such 
desires merely from motives of-expediency. But it was natural that he 
should turn away from the great mass of the carnally-minded Jews, if he 
found only here and there individuals among them of susceptible dis- 
positions, and devote himself to the Gentiles alone. It does not follow 
from this that his call to the apostleship among the heathen was deter- 
moined merely by accidental circumstances; for if he found a greater ~ 
number of Jews in a city disposed to believe, yet his other calling would 
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tion, and places already existed among them for the purposes 
of religious instruction ; it was on these accounts natural that 
the apostles should first enter the synagogues, and the prose- 
lytes of the gate, whom they here met with, afforded them the 
most convenient point of transition from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. Ig, Paphos, they found in the proconsul, Sergius 
Paulus, a man dissatisfied with all that philosophy and the 
popular religion could offer for his religious wants, and anxious 
to receive every thing which presented itself as a new com- 
munication from heaven ; hence, he was eager to hear what 
Paul and Barnabas announced as a new divine doctrine. But, 
owing to that sense of religious need, unsatisfied by any clear 
knowledge, he had givén ear to the deceptive arts of an 
itinerant Jewish Gots, Barjesus. These Goéte were in suc- 
ceeding times' the most vigulené opposers of Christianity, 
because it threatened to deprive them of their domination 
over the minds of men ;? and for the same reason, this man 


Jews, who ware more closely related to those who-were Greeks by birth 
or education, he would have found assistanée for establishing the Chris- 
tian church among the Gentiles ; and when after so many Painful ex- 
periences, he had little hopes of success among the Jews, still he could 
not give up the attempt to do something for his countrymen, if by any 
means he might save some ; especially since he could so well unite this 
‘with the interests of his calling, and could find no more convenient and 
mnostentatious method of paving his way to the Gentiles. And does 
not the peculiar mixture in the churches of Gentile-Christians, the 
influence of Judaizers upon them, give evidence of their origination ? 
Rom. xi. 12 will also eatablish this point. And that the author of the 
‘Acts has given s narrative consistent with facts and the actual state-of 
things, is shown by this, that when describing the entrance of Paul at 
Athens, he does not repeat the same method of proceeding, but repre- 
sents him ag acting in a different manner, “adapted to the local pecu- 
liarities. Throughout the Acts, I can perceive no traces of any thing 
but an historical object, which the author has pursued according to the 
means of information within his reach. 

1 On this account, it was not at all-ancommon for such sorcerers to 
find access to men of the highest rank. Thus Lucian narrates, that the 
most distinguished men in Rome most eagerly inquired after the pro- 
phecies of a sorcerer, Alexander of Abonateichos, in Pontus, who 
acquired great notoriety in the reign of the Emperor Marens-Avrelius ; 
among the zealous adherents of Alexander, he mentions especially an 
eminent Roman statesman, Rutilianus, of whom he says-~dedp TA piv 
Wa adds nal dyadds kat év woddais wpdteot pupainats eyracpévas, 7 
Bk wep) robs Geods wdvv yooav. Lucian, Alexand. § 30. 

3 Of which the ‘Alexander mentioned in the preceding note is an 
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took the utmost pains to hinder the spread of the gospel, and 
to prejudice the proconsul against it. But Paul, full of holy 
indignation, declared with divine confidence, that the Lord 
would punish him with the loss of that eye-sight which he 
only abused, by attempting with his arts of deception tu stop 
the progress of divine truth, The threatening was immediately 
fulfilled ; and by this sensible evidence of the operation of a 
higher power, the proconsul was withdrawn from the influence 
of the Goés, and rendered more susceptible of divine in- 
struction, 

Thence they directed their course further northward ; passed 
over to Pamphylia, and along the borders of Phrygia, Isauria, 
and Pisidia, and made a longer stay at the considerable city 
of Antioch,’ (which, as a border-city, was at different periods 
reckoned as belonging to* different provinces,) in order to 
allow time for making known the gospel. Paul's discourse in 
the synagogue is a specimen of the peculiar wisdom and skill 
of the great apostle in the management of men’s dispositions, 
and of his peculiar antithetical mode of developing Christian 
truth. He sought first to win the attention and confidence of 
his hearers, by reminding them how God had chosen their 
fathers to be his people, and then gave an outline of God’s 
dealings with them, to the times of David, the individual 
from whose posterity, according to the promises, the Messiah 
was to spring. After the introduction he came to the main 
object of his address, to the appearance of the Messiah, and to 
what he had effected for the salvation of mankind. Then 
turning to the Jews and proselytes present, he proceeded to 
say, that for them this announcement of salvation was de- 
signed, since those to whom it was first proposed, the Jews at 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, had been unwilling to receive it ; 
they had not acknowledged the Messiah, nor understood the 
prophecies, which they heard read every Sabbath-day in their 
synagogues.’ Yet, while in their blindness they condemned 
the Messiah to death, they could not retard the fulfilinent of 
the prophecies, but against their design and will, contributed 


* To distinguish it from the Asiatic metropolis, it is called 'Ayrioyela 
mpds TioiSig. 

? Only using milder expressions, Paul here says the same things of 
the blindness of the lawn which he often gave <n ateancer and mara 
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to it; for after he had suffered all things which according to 
the predictions of the prophets he was to suffer, he rose from 
the dead. By faith in him they could obtain forgiveness of 
sins and justification, which they could never have obtained. 
by the law.! And after announcing this promise to them, 
Paul closed a#tth a threatening warning to unbelievers. This 
discourse, uttered with all the impressiveness of firm faith, and 
yet evincing so much tenderness towards the Jews, made at 
first a, favourable impression upon them, and, in the name of 
the whole assembly, they requested him to expouné his doc- 
trine more fully on the next Sabbath.* Such was the 


1 To justify my views of this passage, I must make a few remarks on, 
the right interpretation of Acts xiii. 89. I cannot so understand it as 
if the apostle meant to say—Throwgh Ghrist men obtain forgiveness of 
all sins, even of those of which forgiveness could not be obtained 
through the law. The apostle certainly knew only one forgiveness of 
sins and one justification; and he used the term wdyrev only to mark * 
the completeness of the removal of vilt, a8 the idea of Sixcarorbyy preé 
eupposes this; but the preceding oy, to refer the relative pronoun 
by a kind of logical attraction % this term of universslity, rather than 
to the whole idea of 3uxiaw6ivat, which he had especially in view. What 
Meyer says in his commentary in defence of the common interpretation, 
‘does not convince me. “Paul,” he remarks, “specifies one part of the, 
universal &peais apagriay as particularly worthy of notice, but this docs 
not at'all injure the unity of the forgiveness of sins and justification.” I 
do not perceive how Paul, from his point of view, could render one 
special part more prominent than another; I know indeed of no sin 
from which a man could be justified on the standing-point of the law ; 
jn Paul’s mind, there could be here no difference whatever. The pecu- 
liarly Pauline style of carrying out the opposition between faith and the 
Jaw here appeara in the germ. 

2 Jf in Acts xiii. 42, we take peratt in its waual acceptation, we must 
understand the passage thus: Paul and Barnabas were requested to ex-~ 
plain the Christian doctrine to them during the week between this and 
the next Sabbath, therefore before the next celebration of the Sabbath. 
Such a request would be very suitable, if we understand it aa that of in- 
dividuals who wished to hear discourses on the doctrine in their private 
circles during the week. But it does not appear 80 proper a8 & wish 
expressed by the whole congregation at the synagogue. We should most 
naturally refer it to the Gentiles,and on that account must consider the 
reading ra %@vq in the 42d verse as correct, though it has the appearance 
of a gloss. Also the word ed8garoy in the Acts is never -used in the 
sense of a week; for the phrase pla caBSdrev cannot be brought as a 
youcher for this meaning. But if we understand 7d peratd cdBBaroy, of 
the next Sabbath, all will be clear; and a comparison with verse 44 
favours this interpretation, which is also sanctioned by the ancient 
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impression. made by his words on the assembly in general. 
But there were many among the Jews present, and especially 
the -proselytes, who. were more deeply affected than the rest by 
the power of truth, and who longed after the redemption 
announced by Paul. They could not wait till the next Sab- 
bath, but. hastened after Paul, who had left the synagogue 
with Barnabas ; they informed them of the impressions they 
had received, and earnestly requested more ample instruction. 
‘Paul and Barnabas consequently availed themselves of many 
opportunties to explain the divine doctrine in private houses 
during the course of the week, and likewise to make it known 
among the Gentiles. Hence, by the next Sabbath, the new 
doctrine of salvation had obtained “notoriety through the 
whole city, and a multitude of the Gentile inhabitants flocked 
to the synagogue in order t heat Paul's discourse. This was 
@ spectacle sufficient to stir up the wrath of the Jews, who 
were filled with spiritual pride, and a delusive notion of their 
superiority as members of the ancient theocracy, and hence 
this discourse of Paul’s was not heard with the same favour- 
able disposition and calmness as the first. He was interrupted 
by violent contradictions and reproaches. He then declared 
to them, that since they were not disposed to receive the salva- 
tion announced to them, and excluded ‘theraselveg from ,it to 
their own condemnation, the preachers of the gospel had dis- 
charged their obligations, and would now turn to the Gentiles, 
who had shown themselves disposed to. receive their instruc- 


writers it is certainly difficult to find an authority for this meaning of 
veratt, but not from the later. In Plutarch’s Jnstituta Laconica, e. 42, 
werath occurs twice in this sense, and especially in the second passage, 
ols werath MaxeBorixois Baciaewy, (the Macedonian kings after Philip 
and Alexander,”) for it cannot be otherwise understood ; and so likewise 
in Josephus, De Bello Jud. lib. v. c. 4, § 2, where, after speaking of 
David and Solomon, he says, ray Heratd Tobrwr Bacldcwy, whch can 
only mean, “the kings after these.”—I consider the words é Ths 
cwvaywyhs Tay “lovdaiey and the words 74 %@vn as glossea, foundéd on a 
misunderstanding ;. but I cannot, with Kuinoel, take the whole of the 
verse,.s0 strongly accredited as genuine, to be only a gloss. What is 
said in this verse, may be considered as marking the vivid representa- 
tion of an event by an eye-witness. As Paul and Barnabas were going 
away before the whole of the congregation had separated, they were. re- 
quested by the elders of the synagogue to repeat their addresses on the 
next Sabbath. But after tle whole congregation had separated, many in- 
dividuals ran after them to open their hearts to them more unreservedly. 
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tions, and that the gospel was designed to be a fountain of 
light and. salvation to nations in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, Thus Paul and Barnabas left the synagogue with the 
believing Gentiles, and a suitable chamber in the dwelling of 
one of their number, probably, was the first place of assembling 
for the church é@hat waa now formed. Christianity spread itself 
through the whole: circumjacent district; but the Jews con- 
trived, by means of the female proselytes belonging to the most 
respectable families. in the city, and their influence on their 
husbands, to raise a persecution against Paul-and Bardtibas, so 
that they were obliged to leave the place. They proceeded. to 
the city of Iconium, about.ten miles to the east, in Lycaonia,? 
where they had access to both Jews and Gentiles. But by the 
influence of the hostilely disposed among the former, who also 
here had gained over to theitaide a part of the people and the 
magistrates, they were driven’ from this city also. They now 
betook themselves to other cities in the same province, and 
first tarried in. the neighbouring town of Lystra. As in this 
place there was no synagogue, and scarcely any Jewa dwelt in: 
it, they could make known the gospel only by entering into 
conversation® in places of public resort, and thus leading per- 
sons to religious subjects ; gradually small groups were formed, 
which were increased by many, who were attracted by curiosity 
or interest in the subject of conversation. Paul was one day 
thus instructing in divine truth a company who had gathered 
round him, when a man who had been Jame from his birth, and 
probably was used to sit for alms in a thoroughfare of the city, 
listened to him with great attention. The divine in the ap- 
pearance and discourse of Paul deeply ¢mpressed him, and 
caysed him to look up with confidence as if he expected a cure 
from him. When Paul noticed this, he said to him with a 
loud voice, “Stand upright on thy feet ;” and he stood up 
and walked.‘ 


+ Here, as at Damascus, (and other instances might be mentioned,) 
J uiaien found most acceptance with females, as Christianity did after- 
wards. 

2 In other times it was considered as belonging to Phrygia or Pisidia. 

? A frequent practice of modern missionaries in Asia. 

* Only Ae Will feel compelled to believe this who acknowledges the new 


Wie we deat eee Ce eee aE lac cae 
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This sight attracted a still larger crowd, and the credulous 
people now esteemed the two apostles to be more than men,— i 
gods, who had come down in human form to confer benefits on 
men. A belief of this kind, deeply seated in the human breast, 
and proceeding from the undeniable feeling of the connexion 
of the human xace with God, was spread fronrencient times 
among the heathen,’ and at that period was much increased 
by the existing religious ferment. Now in this city Zeus was 
worshipped as the founder of cities, as the originator, guide, 
and protéctor of civilization? as the founder and protector of, 
this city in particular (Zed¢ wodteve, wodtovxoc), and a temple 
at the entrance of the city was dedicated to him® Accord- 

. ingly the people imagined that their tutelar deity, Zeus him- 
self, had come down to them ; and as Paul was foremost in 
speaking, and possessed —as “we may conclude fom his’ 
Epistles, and his speech at Athens—a peculiarly powerful 
address, and a high degree of popular eloquence, he was taken, 
for Hermes, while Barnabas his senior, who perhaps had some- 
thing imposing in his ‘appearance, was believed to be Zeus. 
The people made their remarks to one another on these 
strangers in the old Lycaonian dialect, so that Paul and Bar- 
nabas were not aware of their drift, and were therefore quite 
unprepared for the result. The news of the appearance of 
these supposed divinities quickly reached the temple, and a 
priest came with oxen, which were generally sacrificed to 





nature, whoever acknowledges the power of Spirit over nature, and a 
hidden dynamic connexion between soul and body—to such a person it 
cannot appear wholly incredible that the immediate impression of a 
divine power operating Ga the whole internal being of man, should pro- 
duce results of altogether a different kind from remedies taken out of 
the stores of the ordinary powers of nature. 

1 The Homeric Geo} Eelvorrw douxdres GAADSaxoia1, Mavrota TeAdfavres 
mat p@poat worjas. Od. g. 485. = 

2 As Aristides in his Sccourse els Ala says, that as Zeus is the 
Creator and Giver of all good things, he is to be worshipped under 
manifold titles according to these variousrelations. Tdv6’ Soa abrds eSpe 
uéyada Kol éaurg xpémovra bvépara. 

5 Libanius trip ray tepav, ed. Reiske, vol. ii. p. 158, remarks that cities 
were built in the immediate vicinity of temples, hence frequently the 
buildings nearest the walls were ancient temples ; as in the middle ages, 
the site of towns was often determined by that of the churches and reli- 
vious houses. and as in our own times, in the South Sea Istands, settie- 
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Yous, ond with garlands to adorn them, to the gates of the 
city ;' whether he wished to sacrifice to Zeus before the gate 
. for the welfare of the city ; or intended to bring the animals 
to Paul’s residence, ahd there to perform the sacrifice ; but 
_before.he had entered the gates, Paul and Barnabas hastened 
thither, full of consternation, as soon as they discovered the 
object of these preparations. They rent their garments—a 
customary sign among the Jews of abhorrence for whatever 
outraged the religious feelings—and rushed among the crowd. 
Paul exclaimed, “ What do ye! We are men like yourselves ; 
we are come hither for this very purpose, that you may turn 
from these who are no gods, to the living God, the Almighty 
Creator of the universe, who hitherto has allowed the nations 
of the earth to try by their own experience how far they can 
attain in the knowledge of religion ky the powers of their own 
reason, but who yet has not left himself without witnesses 
among them, by granting them all good things from heaven, 
and supplying them with those gifts of nature which gontri- 
bute to the preservation of life and.to their. general well- 
being.” : ‘ 
Even by such an appeal it was difficult to turn the people 
from their purpose. Yet this impression on the senses, 80 
powerful for a short time, soon passed away from men who 
were fot affected internally by the power of truth, The 
Jews from Iconium succeeded in instigating the greater part 
of the people against Paul. He was stoned in a popular 
tumult, and dragged out of the city for dead. But while the 
believers from the city were standing round him and using 
means for his restoration, he arose, strengthened by the, power 
of God; and after spending only the renfainder of that day at 
Lystra, departed with Barnabas to the neighbouring town of 


1 The word wuAdves, Acts xiv.13, as no other term is added, may be 
most natutally understood of the city gates, not of the door of the house 
in-which Paul and Barnabas were stoying ; in the latter case, the plural 
would hardly have been used. The eerf3qoay in verse 14 can prove 
nothing ; for it might easily be omitted to state whether they heard of 
what had happened while in their lodging, and now hastened to the gates, 
or that they were at that time near the gates. Perhaps Luke himself had 
no.exact information on these points. : 

. 42 The sense of benefits received should have been the means of leading 
Yen to the Giver. From a perversion of this sense arose. systems of 
teligion, to which the immediate revelation of God opposed itself 
+ sppealing to that original but misunderstood gnd misdirected sense. 
vyoL. L i 
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Derbe. When they had proclaimed the gospgl there and i 
the neighbourhood,' they again visited those towns in whic 
they had propagated the faith on this journey, and whic 
through persecutions they had been obliged to leave soone 
than they wished ;. they endeavoured to establish the faith ¢ 
the new converts, and regularly organi the churche 
They then returned by their former route to Antioch. 


CHAPTER FV. 


ER DIVIGION pETWaEx a 45D GENTILR CHRISTIANS AND Ih 
SETTLEMENT.—-THE INDEPENDENT DEVBLOPMENT OF THE GENTILE CHURCH. 


‘Wanze in this manner Christianity spread itself from Antioch 
the parent-church of the Gentile world, and that great revo 
lution began, which has continued ever since to work its way 
among the nations, a division threatened to break out betweer 
the two parent-churches, those two central points from whict 
the kingdom of God begin to extend itself, It was a great 
crisis in the history of the church and of mankind. The 
hidden contrarieties were destined to come forth in order to 
be overcome by the power of Christianity and reconciled with 
one another. The question was, in fact, whether the gospel 
would succeed not only then, but through all future ages. 
‘There came to Antioch many strictly pharisaical-minded 
Christians from Jerusalem, who, like the Eleazar we have 
already mentioned, assured the Gentiles that they could not 
obtain any share in the kingdom of God and its blessedneas 
without circumcision, and entered into a controversy with 
Paul and Barnabas on the views they held on this subject. 
The church at Antioch résolved to send a deputation to Jeru- 
salem for the settlement of ‘this dispute, -and their choice 
naturally fell on Paul and Barnabas, as the persons who had 
1 The meplxcpos evidently means only the places lying.in the.imme, 
diate vicinity of these two towns, certainly not.a whole province, and 
Jeast of all, from its geographical position, the vroyimee of Gola: 
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bean most active in the propagation of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. Paul had, besides, a special reason which would 
theve determined him to undertake the journey without any 
public commission. It appeared now the fittest time for ex- 
plainiag himself to the apostles respecting the manner in which 
he published the gospel among the heathen, in order to bring 
into distinct recognition their unity of spirit’ amidst their 
diversity of method—(as the latter was necessary through the 
diversity of their spheres of action}—and to obviate all those 
contrarieties by which the consciousness of that essentiaL unity 
could be disturbed. He felt assured by diyine illumination, 
that an explanation on this subject was essential for the well- 
being of the church. The proposal to send such a deputation 
to Jerusalem probably originated with himself. He went up 
to Jerusalem! in the year 50, i ord@r-(as he himself tells us 
in the Epistle to the Galatians), partly for private interview 
with the most eminent of the apostles ; partly to render‘an 
account in public before the assembled church of his conduct 
in publishing the gospel, that no one might:suppose that all 
his labours had been in vain, but might learn that he preached 
the same gospel as themselves, and that it had been effective 
with divine power among the Gentiles. He took with him'a 


converted youth of Gentile descent, Titus, (who afterwards 


became his chief associate in preaching,)-in order to exhibit in 
his person a living example of the power of the gospel among 
the heathen. : 


Before a public consultation was held at Jerusalem, there ; 


were many private conferences.” The most important result 
was, that after Paul had given a full accqunt to the apostles? 


1 On the supposition that Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 


reckons fourteen years from his conversion, and that this took place in 
the year 36. About six-years would have passed-since.his return from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, 

2 We have already remarked, that though Paal, in his Epistle'to'the 


Galatians, particularly mentions his private-conferences with the most. 


eminent apostles, yet in doing eo, he by no means excludes other public 
discussions, Indeed, it is self-evident, that Paul, before this stbjest 
owas discussed in-so-large an assembly, had agreed with the apostles on 
tie ‘principles that were to be adopted. Nor would he in-an-amsenibly 


d of such a variety of characters, bring forward everytling 


Sphich might ho 
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tions, 






in more private communi 
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James, Peter, and John, of his method of publishing t 
to the Gentiles and of the fruit of his labours, th 
acknowledged the divine origin of hig apostleship, instead 
presuming to dictate to him as his superiors, They agre 
that he should continue to labour independently among t 
heathen, making only one stipulation, that, as heretofore, t 
Gentile churthes should continue to relieve the tempor 
wants of the poor Christians at Jerusalem. In the privs 
circles also, in which Paul and Barnabas recounted what G. 
had gffected by their preaching among the Gentiles, th 
accounts were received with joyful interest. But-some wl 
had passed over to Christianity from the Pharisaic scho 
now cathe forward and declared that it was necessary that t 
Gentiles should receive circumeision along with the gosp 
and that they could acknowlrdge them as Christian brethr 
only on this condition, and therefore insisted that Tit 
should be circumcised. But Paul strenuously maintain 
against them the equal privileges of the Gentiles in # 
kingdom of God, and-that by faith in the Redeemer they hi 
entered into the same relation towards God as the believit 
Jews; for this reason, he would not give way to them 
reference to Titus, for this would have been interpreted 1 
the Pharisaic Jewish Christians as a concession of the pri 
ciple for which they contended.' . 
As these objections gave rise to much altercation, it w. 


doubt the true one ; the other must have been derived from the custo 

of giving Peter the primacy among the apostles, But the priority 

given to James, because he was most eateemed by the Jewish Christiar 

‘who were strict obseryers of.the Mosaic Law, and stood at the head 

the church at Jerusalem, while Peter, by his intercourse with the Ge 

tiles and Gentile Christians, was in some degree estranged from thi 
party. 

: 1 The reading which omits ofs ob8t in Gal. ii. 5, would suppose, ¢ 
the contrary, a concession of Paul in this case, but which, under tl 
existing cireunstances, would be wholly inconsistent with the characts 
of the apostle. This peculiar reading of the old Latin church, evident 
proceeded in part from the difficulty of the construction for the Lati 
translation, and partly from the perception of a supposed contradictto 
between the conduct of Paul with Titus, and his conduct with Timoth: 
and likewise from opposition to Marcion. That in the Greek chur 

. Which, in consequence of the principle of the oixovouia predominatin 
in it, must have been much disposed to such a reading, no trace of | 
canbe found, proves how very much the authority of the manuxecripts | 
against if y 
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thought necessary that the subject should be discussed in a 
convention of the whole church; but this was afterwards 
changed into a, meeting of chosen delegates.’ At this meeting, 
after much discussion, Peter rose up, to appeal to the testi- 
mony of his own experience. They well knew, he said, that 
God had long dbefore? chosen him, to bring the Gentiles to 
faith in the gospel ; and since God who seeth the heart had 
communicated to them the Holy Spirit, in the same manner 
as to the believers from among the Jews, he had by this act 
testified that in his eyes they were no longer impure, ester he 
had purified their hearts by faith in the Redeemer ; they were 
now as pure as the believing Jews, and hence, in the commu- 
nication of spiritual gifts, God had made no difference between 
them. How then could they venture to question the power 
and grace of God, as if he couM no? without the law admit - 
the Gentiles to a participation of salvation in the kingdom of, 
God? Why would they lay « yoke on believers, which neither, 
they nor their fathers had been able to bear? By “a yoke™ 
Peter certainly did not mean the outward observance of 
ceremonies simply as such, for he himself still observed them, 
and did not wish to persuade the Jewish Christians to re- 
nounce them. But he meant the outward observance of the 
law, as far as it proceeded from its internal dominion over 
the conscience, so as to make justification and salvation 
dependent upon it ; whence arose the dread of putting their 
salvation in Jeopardy by the slightest deviation from it, and 
that tormenting scrupulosity which invented a number of 
limitations, in order, by such self-imposed restraint, to guard 
against, every possible transgression of the law. As Peter 
understood the term in this sense, he could add, “ But we also 
by faith in Jesus as our Redeemer have been freed from the 


1 The whole church was far too numerous, to allow of all its members 
meeting for consultation ; but that they took a part in the deliberations, 
appears inferrible from the words civ 8An TH exxAnole, Acts xv. 22, 
The epistle to the Gentile Christians was written in the name not 
merely of the elders of the church, but of all the Christian brethren. - 
Also the words way 1d wA7Gos, Acts xv. 12, favour this interpretation. 

2. Peter’s words, ag” juegdr dpxaler, are of some value for a chronolo- 
gical purpose, since they evidently show, that. between the holding of 
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yoke of the law, since we are no Jonger bound to it aa ¢ 
means of justification ; for we, as well as the Gentiles, beliew 
that we shall obtain salvation through-the grace of our Lorc 
Jesus Christ.” 

These words of Peter made a deep impression on many, anc 
a general silence followed. After a while, Barnabas, who hac 
for years been highly esteemed by this church, rose, and ther 
Paul. In addition to. the facts reported by Peter which testi 
fied the operation of the Divine Spirit among the Gentiles 
they rmentioned’ others from their own experience, and re 
counted the miracles by which’ God Had aided their labours 
When the minds of'the assembly were thus prepared, James 
came forward, who, on account of his strict observance of the 
law, was held in the greatest reverence by the Jews, and in 
whose words, therefore, the“greatest confidence would bx 
placed. He brought their deliberations to a close, by a pro- 
posal which corresponded to his own peculiar moderation and 
mildness, and was adapted to compose the existing differences 
Referring to Peter's address, he said that this apostle had 
shown how God had already received the Gentiles, in order to 
form a people dedicated to his service. And this agreed with 
the predictions of the prophets, who had foretold that in the 
times when the decayed theocracy was to be gloriously re- 
vived, the worship of Jehovah would be extended also hmong 
the Gentiles. Accordingly, what had recently occurred among 
the Gentiles need not excite their astonishment. God who 
effected all this, was now fulfilling his eternal counsel, as he 
had promised by his prophets. Since, therefore, by this 
eternal counsel of God, the Gentiles were to be incorporated 
into his kingdom by the Messiah, let them not dare to do 
anything which might obstruct or retard the progress of this 
work. They ought not to lay any unnecessary burdens on 
the converted Gentiles. They should enjoin nothing more 
upon them than abstinence from meat offered to idols? or of 

The question whether this was the son of Alpheus, or another 
person, must be left for future examination. 

? What remained of the flesh of animals used in sacrifice, waa partly 
used by those who. presented the sacrifice at their own meals, {especially 
if they were festive in honour of the gods,) and partly disposed of in the. 
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animals strangled, from blood and from unchastity.' But. as; 
to believers from among the Jews, no such special injunctions: 
were needed for them. They already knew what they were. 
to practise as Jews ; for in every city where Jews resided, the 
law of Moses was read on the Sabbath-days in the: syna- 
gogues, Actsaw. 21.? The concluding words were adapted 
to pacify the Jews on account of freedom frém. the Mosaic 
law allowed to the Gentile Christians. 

‘The resolutions passed on this occasion had for their object, 
to reduce by mutual approximation the opposition gxisting 
between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. The observance 
of these ordinances by the latter, would tend to lessen, and by 
degrees to destroy, the aversion with which native Jews were 
wont to regard as impure, men who had been brought up as 
idolaters ; it might assist us*in forming correct notions of 


1 Most of these points belonged to the seven precepts, to the obser- 
vance of which men were bound before the giving of the Mosaic law, 
which God gave to the sons of Noah, and to the observance of which 
the Proselytes of the Gate pound themeelves, Vid. Bustorf, Lexicon: 
Lalmudicum et Rabbinicum, sub voce “3 : 3 

2 It appears to me entirely im ible, so to understand the words in 
Acts xv. 21 (as. they have been understood "by the latest expositors, 
Meyer and Olshausen), as containing a reason for what had been said 
before.: This assembly required no reason why they should impose so 
much, but only why they should impose no more on the Gentile Chris- 
tiana. Also from the form of the clauses in v.19 and 20, if such a 
reference existed, we should expect to find a reason of this kind, namely 
for the zh wagevoxaciv. These ‘worda, too, taken in their obvious sense, 
cannot contain the positive reason for the issuing: of- these injunctions , 
for that Moses waa read in the synagogue every Sabbatb-day, should 
rather serve as a foundation of a requirement for the observance of the 
whole law. But in verse 21, the emphasis is én the word Moos, and in 
that ia concealed an antithesis to that which is given, as the standing- 
point for the converts from heathenism. But as to.what concerns the 
Jows, those who wish to observe the law, we need to say nothing new to 
them, for they can hear every Sabbath in the synagogue what Moses 
requires of them. It cannot be our intention, while we prescribe no 
‘more tian this to the converts from heatheniem, to diminish the reve- 
rence of the Jews for the Mosaic law. Chrysostom adopts. very nearly 
this interpretation, by following the natural connexion of the passage. 
Hom, 83, § 2: xal fra ph ris dvOurereyxp, Siare wh “lovBalors rh aiid 
amor roper 5 ewhyaye AEywr: and he explaina the words v. 21. ron” 
tori Mags abrots Biardyerat cuvexis. It gives me pleasure to agree 
with Dr. Schneckenburger in my view of this passage; see his excelient 
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their feelings to compare (though the cases are not exactly 
parallel) the relation of the offspring of a nation where Chris- 


against the believing Gentiles as uncircumcised,sif would ‘be so 
much more difficult to bring such persons closer to them, if 
they did not at all observe what was required of the usual 
Proselytes, and renounce what from the Jewish standing-point 
appeared closely connected with idolatry, and the impure life 
of idolaters. And as these ordinances would serve on the 
one hand to bring Gentile Christians nearer to Jewish Chris- 
tians ;,80 on the other hand, they might contribute to with- 
draw the former more from the usual heathenish mode ot 
living, and guard them #gain# the pollution of heathenish 
intercourse and indulgences, The experience of the next 
century teaches us, how even the misunderstanding, which 
made out of these ordinances a positive law applicable to all 
ages of the Church,' might in this direction work for good. 
Viewing the transaction in this light, it is indeed surprising 
that to ordinances merely disciplinary, and intended for only 
one particular period, and for Persons under certain Reouline 
relations, the command against unchastity bjnding in al] ages, 


2 In the first ages, Christians were distinguished by not venturing to 
eat any of the things forbidden in this injunction. Bus when the early 
undiscriminating opposition against heathenism had ceased, a more 
correct view was taken, which Augustine has beautifully developed. 
“(Apostoli) eligisse mihi videntar pro tempore rem facilem et nequa- 
quam observantibus Onerosgmn, in qua cum Israélitis etiam gentis prop- 
ter angularem illum lapidem duos in se condentem aliquid communiter 
observarent, Transacto vero illo tempore, quo illi duo parietes, unus de 
circumcisione, alter de Preeputio venientes, quamvis in angular lapide 
concordarent, tamen suis quibusdam proprietatibus distineting emine- 


carnalis appareat, quis jam hoe Christianus observat, ut turdas yel 
minutiores aviculas non adtingat, nisi quaruam sanguis effusus ‘est, aut 
leporem non edat, ai manu & cervice percussua nullo eruento yulnera 
occisus est? Et qui forte pauei tangere ista formidant a esteris irri- 
dentur, ita omnium animos in hac re tenuit sententia veritatis,” Matt. 
xv. ll. Augustin. c. Faustum Manich, lib. xxxti. 13. ‘The op- 
posite view, it is true, was maintained in the Greek Church, in which 
the injunction of absti ence from blood and from animals strancled wa 
eonfirmed hy tha C... a me nar 
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‘wih velating to an objectively moral point, should be annexed. 
But the connexion in which this prohibition appears, furnishes 
the best explanation wf the cause and design of its introduc- 
tion. . Hopyefa is mentioned in connexion with the other points, 
on account of‘the close connexion in which it appeared to the 
Jews to stané with idolatry ; for in the writings of the Old 
Testament they were accustomed to see idolatry and un- 
chastity everywhere placed together ; excesses of this class « 
were really connected with many parts of idolatry ; and the 
strict idea of chastity in a comprehensive sense formed the 
standing-point of natural religion. It is introduced here 
not as a special moral precept of Christianity ; in that case, it 
would not have been so insulated as a positive command, but 
would rather have been deduced from its connexion with the 
whole of the Christian faith*and “life as we find it in the 
Apostolic Epistles. Here it is introduced as a part of the 
ancient Jewish ‘opposition to every thing which appeared con- 
nected with idolatry, and this opposition was now to be trans- 
ferred to the new Christian Church. * 

» Although these injunctions had a precisa object, and 
doubtless attained it in some measure, yet we cannot conclude 
with. certainty, that James had a clear perception of it in all 
its extent, when he proposed this middle way. As the persons 
who composed this assembly acted not merely according to 
thé suggestions of human prudence, but chiefly as the organs 
of o higher spirit that animated them, of a higher wisdom that 
guided them, it would follow, that their injunctions served for 
certain ends in the guidance of the church, which were not 
perfectly clear to their own apprehensiop. Even James him- 
self does not develop the motives-which determined him to 
propose such a measure. In this assembly there was no oc~ 
easion, as we have before remarked, to mention the principles, 
but merely to develop the reason, why no more than this, and 
not tha whole law, should be imposed on Christians ; and this 
reason accordingly, he deduced from what he and the other 
apostles recognised as the central point of the Christian faith. 
Possibly James, without any distinct views and aims, only 
believed that something must be done for the Gentile Chris- 
tians, (who were to be acknowledged as members of God’s 
kingdom, with equal privileges, in virtue of their faith in 
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their outward mode of life, like the Proselytes of the Gate! 
to Judaism and the Jews.? 

But although it was not necessary in this public assembly, to 
develop in a positive manner the motives for framing these 
injunctions, we are certainly not to assume, that the apostles 
left the decision of the principles on which they, meant to, act 
towards Gentilé Christians, to the deliberations of this meet- 
ing ; but:as we have before remarked, most probably brought 
forward only what seemed to them in their private conference 
best adapted for their object; in that consultation it was 
necessary to discuss the motives for these injunctions, and the 
objects which: it was proposed to attain by them ; for in rela- 
tion to what Paul desired—that to those among the. Gentiles, 
who acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah; nothing further should 
be prescribed—a conciliatéry measure of this kind must have 
been accompanied by a statement of the principles on which 
it was founded. And as we must acknowledge in James the 
power of the Christian spirit, that he subordinated to the in- 
terests of Christianity -his attachment to Judaism and the 
forms of the ancient theocracy ; so in Paul, who was so zealous 
for the independence of Christianity and of the Gentile 
churches, we must recognise a zeal tempered by Christian 


1 T mean only analogous regulations; for had there been simply a 
transference of such as were enjoined to the Proselytes of the Gute, it 
would have been sufficient to require of the Gentile Christians, among 
whom many Proselytes of the Gate might be found, that they should 
submit to all the regulations which had hitherto been observed by per- 
sons of that class, 

? Luther, who was far from the restricted, unnatural notion of inspira- 
tion, and the slavish adhérence to the letter, maintained by the theolo- 
gians of the 17th century, says, in reference to this proposal of James 
(vol. fii. p. 1042 of Walch’s edition), “that the Holy Spirit allowed St. 
James to make a false step.” But even if James had not before him the 
higher object for the guidance of the church, this ought not to be called 
a false step, in relation to the peculiar standing-point which he took in 
the historical development of primitive Christianity ; for he -was ap- 
pointed by the Lord of the church to occupy the intermediate standing- 
point which waa to connect the Old Testament with the independent 
development of the New, and from which he presented the new spirit of 
the gospel in the form of the Old Testament. It becomes us, when we 
are considering the joint labours of the apostles, to observe attentively 
the whole scheme of organic historical development, in which. each 
member takes his appropriate station, and all are designed to be com- 
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wisdom, which yielded to a measure of accommodation deter- 
mined by circumstances.’ 

The resolutions adopted on this occasion were now com- 
municated to the Gentile churches in Syria and Cilicia,’ in 
an epistle drawn, up in the name of the assembly ; and two 
persons of gpod repute in the church, perhaps members of 
the Presbytery at Jerusalem, Barsabas and Silas (Silvanus), 
were chosen as bearers of it, who were to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas, and counterwork the intrigues of their Judaizing 
opponents. We will here insert this short epistle, probably 
dictated by James himself, and the earliest public document 
of the Christian church known to us Itis as follows : “The 
Apostles and Elders, and Brethren,‘ send greeting to the 
brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and 


se 

1 Juther beautifully remarks, in the passage above quoted, “ There- 
fore they agree that James should prescribe, and since their consciences 
are left free and unfettered, that they think is enough for them ; they: 
were not ao-envious as to wish to quarrel about.a little thing,, provid 
it could be done without damage.” ‘ 

2 Mhe injunctions were designed, it is true, for all Gentile Christians, 
but the Epistle was addressed only to the churches specified in it, because 
in there the dispute had first. of all arisen, and because they must have 
Deen respected, as parent churches among the Gentiles, with which the 
later formed Asiatic churches would connect themselves. Hence also 
Paul, m Gal. i. 21, as a general description of the sphere of his labours, 
mentions only the «Alara rijs Zupias xa) ris KiAucias. 

3 The style of this document (marked by simplicity and extreme 
brevity) testifies its originality. Had the author of the Acts set him- 
self to compose such an epistle, and attempted to assume the situation 
of the writer, it would have been a very different composition, And 
hence we may draw a conclusion relative to the discourses given.in the 
Acts. 

* According to the reading adopted by Lachmann, it would. be, 
“The Apostles and Presbyters, Christian brethren,” they wrote as bre- 
thren to brethren. This reading is strongly supported. We can 
hardly deduce its origin from hierarchical influences, which would have 
excluded the church from such consultations and decisions ; ita anti- 
quity is too great, for we find it in Irenseus, iii. 12,14, It-is also equally 
against’ the hierarchical spirit for the apostl_-and presbyters to write 
to the brethren as brethren. And it may be easily explained, how 
it happened that since, from the introductory words of Luke, they 
expected an epistle from the whole church} it seemed necessary. to dis- 
tinguish the brethren from the apostles and presbyters,.and hence pro- 
bably the words «a) oi were inserted. Yet since, in Acts xv. 22, 
the whofe church is. mentioned in connexion with. the. apostles and 
presbyters, we might expect in the epistle itself s-distinct reference to 
the church ;. the é€ juay also, of. verse 24 (for these anonymous com- 
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Cilicia. Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which 
went out from us, have troubled you with words, saying ye 
must be circumcised, and keep the law, to whom we gave no 
such commandment: it seemed good unto us being assembled 
together,” to send chosen men unto you, with our beloved Bar- 
nabas and Paul,—men that have hazarded their, }ives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have therefore sent Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by mouth? 
For it seemed good to us, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit,‘ ta lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things—that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from unchastity ; from 


plainers could hardly belong to the Presbyters of the church) appears to 
assume this. The first xat of, verse 24, must have occasioned the 
omission of the second. - a 

2 The xalpew here wants the gy vple, which is so common in the 
Pauline Epistles; but it deserves notice that, as a salutation only, this” 
xalpew is found in the Epistle of Jamea. 

? The words yevoudvors Spobvpaddy, I do not understand with Meyer, 
“ being unanimous,” but, “ when we were met together ;” as duo6una- 
Sev often denotes in the Acts, not, “ of one mind,” but, “together,” ag 
inv. 46. We may see from the Alexandrian version, an Josephus 
(Antiq. xix. 9, § 1), how the change of meaning has been formed, 

5% The explanation of this Passage, Acts xv. 27, is in every way dif. 
ficult, If we refer 78 abrd to what goes before, the sense will be,—they 
will announce to you the same things that Barnabas and Paut have 
announced to you, So I understood the words in the first edition of this 
work, The words 8:4 Aéyou are not exactly against this interpretation : 
for though these words contained the reference to what followed in 
writing, they might be thus connected with them ; namely, as we now 
in writing also express the same principles. But since mention is not 
made before of the preaching of Barnabas and Paul, and we must thero- 
fore supply something nok before indicated, and since the words 2 
Aéyov contain a reference to what follows, and there.ére not nar oyyéhrew, 
but dxayyéarcw is here used, I now prefer the other interpretation, al- 
though in this case likewise, it is difficult to supply what is necessary. 
In Irenseus we find a reading which Jrerente the sense required by the 
connexion in a way that removes all ifficulties, but must be considered. 
a8 an exposition; tiv ywéuny judy, instead of rd ard, annuntiantes 
nostram sententiam. Iren. iii. 12, 14. 

* In. the explanation also of Acts xv. 28, I depart, and with greater 


. confidence, from my former view, Agreeably to the manner in which 


Boxeiv is every where placed with the dative of the person as the subject, I 
cannot help so understanding it with the words 7§ Gyly xveiuars, eape- 
cially since if it meant, by the Holy Spirit, according to the New Testa. 
ment idiom, we should expect gv to be prefixed. It is therefore stated first, 
it has so pleased the Holy Spirit—then, we as his organs have resolved. 
Although the affair was determined according to both, it was important. 
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which if ye keep yourselves,' ye shall do well. Fare ye 
well.” 

We may conclude from this epistle, that those who had 
raised the controversy in the Antiochian church, had appealed 
to the authority of the apostles: and presbytery. Perhaps 
they represented themselves as delegates of the church at 
Jerusalem,—as this was afterwards made ‘of importance by 
the adversaries of Paul—but they were not acknowledged as 
such. We see how important it was for the apostles to 
accredit Paul and Barnabas as faithful preachers of the gospel, 
and to give a public testimony to their agreement in spirit - 
with them. Yet we cannot help remarking the brevity of the 
epistle—the want of a pouring forth of the heart towards the 
new Christians of an entirely different race—the absence of 
the development of the views on which the resolutions passed 
were founded. The epistle was without doubt dictated in 
haste, and must be taken only for an official document, as the 
credentials of an oral communication. But they depended 
more on the living word, than on written characters, Hence, 
while the written communication was so brief, they sent living 
organs to Antioch, who would explain every thing more fully 
according to the sense of this meeting. 

Thus Paul and Barnabas, having happily attained their 
object at Jerusalem, returned to the Gentile Christians at 
Antioch with these pledges of Christian fellowship, and 
accompanied by the two delogates. Barnabas took also his 
nephew Mark with him from Jerusalem, to be an assistant in 
thé common work. He had formerly accompanied them on 
their. first missionary travels in Asia, but had not remained 
faithful to ris vocation ; giving way to his feelings of attach- 
ment for his native country, he had left them when they 
entered Pamphylia. At Jerusalem, Barnabas met with him 
again, and perhaps by his remonstrances, brought him to 
a sense of his former misconduct, so that he once more joined 
them.” - : 

This decision of the Apostolic Assembly at Jerusalem, 
to mention first, that this resolution was not formed according to human 
caprice, but that the Holy Spirit so willed it. 1 translate in the text, 
nat verbally, but according to the sense. : 

“2 he exnression in Acts xv. 29. dt Sp Siarnooorres davrovs, is remark- 
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forms an important era in the history of the apostolic church. 
The first controversy which appeared in the history of Chris- 
tianity was thus publicly expressed and presented without 
disguise ; but it was at the same time manifested, that, by 
this controversy, the unity of the church was not to be 
destroyed. Although so great and striking a difference of an 
outward kind existed in the development of the church among 
the Jews and of that among the Gentiles, still the essential 
unity of the church, as grounded on real communion of in- 
ternal fgith and life, continued undisturbed thereby, and thus 
it was manifest that the unity was independent of such out- 
ward differences : it became henceforth a settled point, that 
though one party observed and the other party neglected cer- 
tain outward usages, yet both, in virtue of their common faith 
in Jesus as the Redeemer, tad received the Holy Spirit as the 
certain mark of their participating in the kingdom of God. 
The controversy was not confined to these outward differences ; 
but, as wo might conclude from the peculiar nature of the 
modes of thinking among the Jews, which mingled itself with 
their conceptions of Christianity, it involved several doctrinal 
differences. The latter, however, were not brought under dis- 
cussion ; those points only were touched which were most 
palpable, and appeared the most important from the Jewish 
standing-point of legal observances, While they firmly held 
one ground of faith,—faith’in Jesus ag the Messiah, and a 
Consciousness of fellowship in the one spirit proceeding from 
him,—they either lost sight altogether of these differences, or 
viewed them as very subordinate, in relation to the points of 
agreement, the foundation of the all-comprehending kingdom 
of God. At a later period these differences broke out with 
greater violence, when they were not overpowered by the 
energy of a Christian spirit progressively developed, and in- 
sinuating itself more deeply into the prevalent modes of 
thinking. Even by this wise settlement of the question, so 
Serious 2 breach could not be repaired, where the operation of - 
that Spirit was wanting from whom this settlement proceeded, 

As those who were addicted to Pharisaism were, from the firat, 

accustomed to esteem a Christianity amalgamated with com- 

plete J.daism, as alone genuine and perfect, and rendering 

men capable of énjoying all the privileges of the kingdom of . 
God, it was hardly possible that these dco: ris 
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‘qn ientire revolution in their mode of thinking ; whether it 
was that they looked upon the decisions of the assembly at 
Jerusalem as not permanent, or that they explained them 
according to their own views and interests, as if indeed, though 
they had not commanded the observance of the law to Gentile 
Christians, thgy were designed to intimate that it would be to 
their advantage, if voluntarily, and out of love to Jehovah, 
they observed the whole law. And as they had not hesitated, 
before that assembly was called at Jerusalem, to appeal to the 
authority of the apostles, although they were by no, means 
authorized to do so, they again attempted to make use of this 
expedient, of which they could more readily avail themselves 
on account of the great distance of most of the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem.’ 

Thus we have here the firsteexample of an accommodation 
of differences which arose in the development of the church, 
an attempt to effect a union of two contending parties ; and 
we here see what-has. been often repeated, that union can only 
be attained where it proceeds from an internal unity of Chris- 
tian conscioumness; but. where the reconciliation is only 
external, the deeply-seated differences, though for a brief 
period repressed, will soon break out afresh. But what is of 
the greatest importance, we here behold the seal of true catho- 
licism "publicly exhibited by the apostles, and the ‘genuine 
apostolic church, The existence of the genuine catholic 
church, which so deeply-seated a division threatened to 
destroy, was thereby secured. res 

‘We are now arrived at a point of time in which the Gentile 
church easumed a peculiar and independent form ; but before 


1 The Acts of the Apostles might lead us to suppose, if we could not 
eompare its statements with the Payline Epistles, that the division 
between the Jewish and Gentile Christians been completely healed 
by the decision of the apostelic assembly ; but we know that the reac- 
tion ofthe Judaizing iy againat the freedom of the Gentile Christian 
church, rey soon broke out afresh, and that Paul had constantly to 
eombat with it. - In this silence-of the Acts, I cannot find the alighteat 
trace of an apologetical tendency-for Panl against the Judaizers; im-that 
cas, I should rather ‘have expected the.Author would have mentioned 
“these subsequent diaturbanees, and have opposed to them these decisions. 
Nor can I think an intentional silence probable in relation to’ the events 
ofa period ap deeply agitated by religious concerns. Pheikets generally 
oa éf the inward development of the Christian-church ; hence 
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we trace its further spread and development in connexion wit 
the labours of Paul, let us first glance at the constitution 
the church in this new form of Christian fellowship. - 


CHAPTER V. 


THR CONSTITUTION OF THR CHURCH, AND THE EOOLESLASTIOAL ‘USAGES | 
‘THE GENTILE CHRISTIANS. # 


Tue forms under which the constitution of the Christis 
community at first developed itself, were, as-we have befo 
remarked, most nearly resembling those which alteady exist 
in the Jewish church. But these forms, after their adoptic 
by Jewish Christians, would not have been transferred 
the Gentile churches, if they had not so closely correspond 
to the nature of the Christian community as to furnish 

with a model for its organization. This peculiar nature 
the Christian, community distinguished the Christian chur 
from all other religious associations, and after Christianity he 
burst the fetters of Judaisni, showed itself among the ‘free ar 
self-subsistent churches of the Gentile Christians. Sin 
Christ satisfied once for all that religious want, from the sen 
of which'a priesthood has every where originated,—since | 
satisfied the sense of the need of mediation and reconciliatio 
so deeply seated in the consciousness of the separation fro: 
God by sin, there was no longer room or necessity for ax 
other mediation. If, in the apostolic epistles, the Old Test: 
ment ideas of a priesthood, a pri¢stly cultus and sacrifices ai 
applied to the new economy, it is only with the design | 
showing, that, since Christ has for ever actomplished thi 
iwhich the priesthood and sacrifices in the Old: Testament pr 
figured,—all who now appropriate by faith what he effects 
for mankind, stand in the same relation with one another 1 
God, without needing any other mediation—that they.are 
by communion with Christ’ dedicated and consecrated to Go 
and are called to present their whole lives to God as ¢ 
acceptable, sviritual thank-offering. and thus their whole-cor 
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‘sbifated activity is.a true spiritual, priestly cultus, Christians 
‘fprming‘a divine kingdomof priests. Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. ii 9. 
This idea of the general priesthood of all Christians, proceed- 
ing from the conaciouisness of redemption, and grounded alone 
in that, is partly stated and developed in express terms, and 
f ly presupposed in the epithets, images, and comparisons, 
applied to the Christian life. ° 
- ‘As ‘all believers were conscious of an equal relation to 
Christ as their Redeemer, and of a common participation of 
. oommunion with God obtained through him ; s0 on this con- 
scionsness, an equal relation of believers to one another was 
grounded, which utterly precluded any relation like that found 
in other forms of religion, subsisting between a priestly caste 
anda people of whom they were the mediators and spiritual 
guides. The apostles themselves were very far from placing 
themselves iti relation to believers which bore anyresemblance 
to-a mediating priesthood ; in this respect they always placed 
themsélves on a footing of equality. If Paul assured the 
church .of bis intercessory prayers for them, he in return 
requested their prayers for-himself. There were accordingly 
to éuch"persons in the Christian church, who, like the priests 
of antiquity, claimed the possession of an esoteric doctrine, 
while they kept the people in a state of spiritual pupillage and 
dependence on themselves, as their sole guides and instructors 
in religious matters. Such a relation would have been incon- 
sistent with the consciousness of an equal dependence on Chyjst, 
and an equal relation to him as participating in thé“same 
spiritual life. The first Pentecost had gives evidence that a 
consciousness of the higher life proceeding from communion 
- with Christ filled all believers, and similar effects were pro- 
duced at evety. season of Christian awakening which preceded 
the formation of. church: .‘Thé apostle Paul, in the 4th 
chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians, points out as a:common 
feature of Judaism ‘and Heathenism in this respect, the con- 
dition of -pupillage, of bondage to outward ordinances, -Hé 
represents this bondage and pupillage as taken away by the 
éonsciousnegs of redemption, and that the, same spirit ought 
. to. be in-all Christians. He contrasts the heathen, w! o blindly 
followed their priests, and gaye themselves up to all their arts 
of deception, with true Christians, who, ‘by faith sin the 
Redeemer, became the organs 6f the Divine Spirit, and could 
vor. 1. kK, : 
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hear the voice of the living God within them ; 1 Cor. xii. 1. 
He thonght that he should assume too much to himself, if, in 
relation to a church already grounded in spiritual things, he 
represented himself only as giving ; for in this respect there 
‘was only one general giver, the Saviour himself, as the source 
of all life in the church, while all others, as members of the 
spiritual body animated by him the Head, stood™to each other 
in the mutual relation of givers and receivers. Hence it was, that 
after he had written to the Romans that he longed to come te 
them in order to impart some spiritual gift for their establish- 
ment, he added, lest he should seem to arrogate too much to 
himself, “ that is, that I may be comforted, together with you, 
by the mutual faith both of you and mo;” Rom. i. 12. 
Christianity, on the one hand, by the Holy Spirit as the 
common higher principle of life, gave to the church a unity, 
more sublime than any other principle of union among men, 
destined to subordinate to itself, and in this subordination to 
level, all the varieties founded in the development of human 
nature. But, on the .other hand, mental peculiarities were 
not annihilated by this divine life ; since, in all cases, it fol- 
lowed the laws of the natural development of man, but only 
purified, sanctified, and transformed them, and promoted their 
freer and more complete expansion. The higher unity of life 
exhibited itself in a multiplicity of individualities, animated 
by the same spigit, and forming ‘reciprocal complements to 
each other as parts of one vast whole in the kingdom of God. 
Consequently, the manner in which this divine life manifested 
its efficiency in each, was determined by the previous mental 
individuality of each. The apostle Paul says, indced, “But 
all these worketh that one and self-game Spirit, dividing to 
avery man severally as he will,” 1 Cor. xii. 11; but it by no 
means follows, that he’ supposes an operation of the Divine 
Spirit totally unconditional., In this passage, he is simply 
opposing an arbitrary human valuatibn, which would attri- 
bute a worth to only certain gifts of grace, aid refused to 
acknowledge the manifoldness in their distribution. The 
analogy to the members of the. human body, of which the 
apostle, avails himself, betokens the not arbitrary but regu- 
lated: development of the new creation in a sanctified natural 
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amigned by nature, and its appropriate function, so also the 
divine life, in its development, follows a similar law, grounded 
on the natural relations of the individualities animated by it, 
From what has just been said, we are prepared for rightly 
understanding the idea of charisma, so very important for the 
history of the development of the Christian life, and of the 
constitution of the Christian church in the first? ages. In tho 
apostolic age, it denoted nothing else than the predominant 
capability of an individual in which the power and operation 
of the Holy Spirit that animated him was revealed ;' whether 
this copability appeared as something communicated in an 
immediate manner by the Holy Spirit, or whether it was 
already existing in the individual before his conversion, which, 
animated, sanctified, and raised by the new principle of life, 
would contribute to one com*mon and supreme object, the 
inward and outward development of the kingdom of God, or 
the church of Christ.?- That which is the soul of the. whole 
Christian's life, and forms its inward unity, the faith working 
by love, can never appear as a particular charism ; for as this 
it is which forms the essence of the whole Christian dispo- 
sition, so it is this which must govern all the particular 
Christian capabilitiés ; and it is because they are all regulated 
by this common principle of the Christian disposition, that 
the particular capabilities become charisms ; 1 Cor. xiii. 

That by which the developed natural endowment becomes 
a charism, and which is common to all, is always something 
elevated above the common course of nature, something 
divine. But the forms of manifestation in which this higher 
principle exhibited: itself; were marked by a diversity, 
according as i was the result of an original creative operation 
of the Holy Spirit, making use of the course of nature, and 


1 The davépwars rob mvetparos peculiar to each person. 

+ The word most generally used, whereby (since Paul has used it in 
this sense) is signified,.all that concerns the internal advancement of 
the kingdbm of God—whether in reference to the church in general, or 
to individuals—is oixoBouetv. This use of the word arises from the 
practice of comparing the Christian life of the whoi church, and ite 
individual members, to a building; a:temple of God which is built on 
the foundation on which this building necessarily rests, 1 Cor. iii. 9, 
10, and is in a state of continual progress towards completion. On 
this progressive building of the temple of God, both in general and 
te aiwitialle nam tha aclcnimahla. somisel dk ser Bi ohealbcln, Piiccsaced niece dead 
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evincing its presence by some immediate effect, (though ever 
here o hidden connexion might exist between the natura 
peculiarities of the individual and such a special acting of th 
Holy Spirit) ; these are charisms which, in the New Testa 
ment, are called durdpetc, onpeia, répara ; or the manifesta 
tions might be deduced from the development of natura 
talents under*the animating influence of the Holy Spirit 
The first kind of charisms belong more to the peculiar opera 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the apostolic age, that peouliarl; 
creative epoch of Christianity on its first appearance in th 
world ; the second kind belonged to the operation of th 
Holy Spirit through all succeeding ages of the church, by 
which human nature, in its essential qualities and its whol 
course of development, will be progressively penetrated anc 
transformed. These two form of charism admit thereforé o 
being clearly distinguished, as they were manifested in th 
apostolic church. The gifts by which such effects were pro 
duced in the visible world, which could not proceed from th 
existing powers and laws of nature, the gift of durdpec, ant 
one still more definite, that of curing diseases, the ydpropc 
iapdrwy, are mentioned as special gifts; 1 Cor, xii, 9, 10 
Yet these gifts are only ranked with others ; we find no divi 
sion of gifts into two classes, extraordinary and ordinary 
supernatural and natural ; for we contemplate the apostoli 
church from the right point of view, only when we consider 
the essential in all these gifts to be the supernatural principle 
the divine clement of life itself. : 
The charisms which appeared in the apostolic church, may 
be most naturally divided into such as relate to the further 
ance of the kingdom of God or the edification of the churet 
by the word, and such as relate to the furtherance of th 
kingdom of God by other kinds of outward' agency. As t 
the first class, a distinction may be made, founded on th 
relation in which the. mental self-activity developed in the 
various powers of the soul and their performances bears t 
the inworking of the Holy Spirit : in proportion as the imme 
diate force of inspiration predominated in the higher self 
consciousness (the voic or treipa), and the lower self-con 
sciousness (the vy), the medium of the soul’s intercours 
with the outward world, retired ; or as the communication: 
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of the Divine Spirit were received during the harmonious 
co-operation of ald the powers of the soul, and developed and 
‘applied by the sober exercise of the understanding.'! . Hence 
the gradations in the charisms of which we have already 
spoken, the charism of yAweoutc Aadeiv, of mpognredery, 
and of d&dacxpdta. Men who were prepared by the early 
cultivation of the intellect, and the aptitude for mental com- 
munication by means of it, hence knew how to develop and 
communicate in logical consecutiveness what the illumination 
of the Divine Spirit revealed to their higher self-consciousness, 
The dcoxadoe are therefore teachers possessed of Christian 
knowledge (y»dore), who had gained it by means of self-activity 
animated by the Holy Spirit, through the development and 
elaboration of truth known in the divine light. The prophet, 
on the contrary, spoke, as he vas catried away by the power 
of inspiration suddenly seizing him, an instantaneous elevation 
of his higher self-consciousness, according to a light that then 
gleamed upon him, (an droxdAviic.) The prophet might be 
distinguished from the 3ddexaXoc in reference to hig mental 
peculiarity and formation, by the predominance, in general, 
of the feelings and intuitive perceptions over the activity of 
the understanding. Yet the two charisms were not always 
found separate in different persons. The dddexadoc in many 
a moment of inspiration might become a xpophtnc. The pro- 
phet might pronounce, under the influence of inspiration, some 
impressive address, to awaken, to admonish, to warn, or to 
console the assembled believers ; or make appeals to those 
who were not yet decided in the faith, by which he alarmed 
their consciences, and thus opened their hgarts for the instruc- 
tions of the duddoxadog. It is evident what influence the power 
of inspired discourse operating on the heart must have had 
for the spread of the gospel during this period. Persons who 
wished for once to inform themselves respecting what occurred 
in Christian assemblies, or to become acquainted with the 
Christian doctrine, of whose divine origin they were not yet 
convinced, sometimes came into the assemblies of the Church? 

1 We can here make use of what Synesius in his Dion says of the rela- 
tion of the Baxyefa, of the &ua pasrxdy, of the Ceopdgyror, to the forma- 
tion of the yeéon xal emieraruch Sdvauis. 

3 Phe &roros, 1 Cor. xiv. 24, means a person not yet a believer, bat. 
yet not unsusceptible of faith. the Jxfdelie nenatine “Sack a cue the 
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On these occasions, Christian men came forward who testified 
of the corruption of human nature, and of the universal need 


be awakened to believe by the rgogyrela. The Emoros, 1 Cor. xiv. 22, isan 
obstinate unbeliever, wholly unsusceptible of faith, and hence utterly un- 
susceptible of the influence of the xgogqrela, an infidelis privative. For 
such persons there could be no awakening, but only condemnatory onpeta. 
I am not inductd by what Meyer has said, in his Commentary on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, to give up this interpretation. The con- 
nexion makes it absolutely necessary, to give a different meaning to 
&miotos in 1 Cor. xiv, 23 and 24, from what it bears in v. 22, and tho 
collocation of i8:dras and moro: confirms this explanation. The id:ara: 
were those who knew only 2 little of Christianity, the &roro: those who 
had not yet attained to faith, and as not believing, were akin to the class 
mentioned in v. 22, but distinguished from them by the direction of 
their disposition, and its relation to believing, inasmuch as they were 
not in the position of decided enmity to Christianity. The fact of their 
attending Christian assemblies, bere evidence of their secking after 
truth, that there was at Jeast the germ of susceptibility. A person of 
this class came to the Christian assemblies, in order to learn, whether it 
was really a matter worth attending to, “accensus inquirere quid sit in 
causa,” ag Tertullian says. The train of thought is as follows: v. 21, 
God speaks by people using a strange language (the revelation of his 
judgment) to the Jews, who would not listen to the prophets speaking 
to them in their own language ; v. 22, Thus the unintelligible tongues 
are for signs (signs of merited divine judgments, condemnatory signs) 
not for believers, (which idea is amplified in verses 23, 24, in order to be 
applied to those who are susceptible of faith, whose minds are somewhat 
moved to believe,) but for unbelievers (by which is here indicated what 
is absolutely contrary to believing—the standing-point of those who have 
obstinately rejected the opportunities of attaining faith). But prophecy 
is not for the unbelieving (in consequence of the contrariety of their dis. 
position), but for believers. This general position, that not the gift of 
unintelligible tongues, but prophecy speaking intelligibly to them, was 
designed for such, the apostic lays down in v. 23, as an inference from 
what he had said befor-. But instead of taking an example from those 
who already belonged to the church as decided believers, he takes the 
example of such who were in their progress towards believing ; since in 
these the truth of what they had asserted was more strikingly evident, 
and show how many such persons might be won by prophecy, while on 
the contrary, the sight of an assembly in which they heard nothing but 
ecstatic unintelligible discourses must operate injuriously upon them ; 
in the latter case, they would feel themseives compelled to suppose that 
there was nothing in Christianity but delusion and enthusiasm. But it 
the same unbelievers were intended in verse 23 as in verse 22, then for 
such even the discourses of thé prophets would be nothing that. could 
profit them, since there was no point of connexion in their disposftions, 
To them even what they heard spoken by the prophets would appeat 
nothing but enthusiasm. It would be a punishment merited by them, 
to be addressed in unintelligible language, since they would not under. 
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of redemption, with overpowering energy ; and, from their 
own religious and moral consciousness, appealed to that of 
others, as if they coyld read it. The heathen felt his con- 
science struck, his heart was laid open, and he was forced to 
acknowledge, what hitherto he had not been willing to believe, 
that the powgr of God was with this doctrine and dwelt among 
thesg men ; 1 Cor. xiv. 25. If the connected addresses of the 
&Saoxadog tended to lead those further into a knowledge of 
the gospel who had already attained to faith, or to develop in 
their minds the clear understanding of what they had received 
by faith ; the xpopnrefa served rather to awaken those to faith 
who were not yet believers, or to animate and strengthen 
those who had attained to faith, to quicken afresh the life of 
faith. On the contrary, in the yAwsaare Aadeir, the elevated 
consciousness of God predomifiated, while the consciousness of 
the external world vanished. To a person who expressed 
himself in this manner, the medium of communication between 
the external world and his deeply moved interior, was alto- 
gether wanting. What he uttered in*this state when carried 
away by his feelings and intuitions, was not a connected 
address like that of a d:dacxadoc, nor was it an exhortation 
suited to the circumstances of other persons (apdxdnore), like 
that of the prophets ; but without being capable in this situa- 
tion of taking notice of the mental state and necessities of. 
others, he was occupied solely with the relation of his own 
heart to God. His soul was absorbed in devotion and adora- 
tion, Hence prayer, singing the praises of God, testifying of 
the mighty acts of God, were suited to this state.’ Such a 
person prayed in the Spirit ; the higher life of the mind and 
disposition predominated, but the intelligent development was 
wanting.” Since he formed a peculiar language for himself, 


1 As various kinds of religious acts might proceed from this state of 
mind, (ag for instance rposedxerfa: and ydAAew,) the plural yAdoom and 
the phrase -yévn yAweoar are used. 

4 At all eventsit is certain that in] Cor. xiv. 14, rvedyars mpovedxer Gas, 
waareiy, is equally with yAdoon Aadciv, opposed to r¢ vot or 818 Tot yobs 
AaAgiv, and it is certain that the latter means—to deliver-something 
thrdugh the medium of thinking, in a form proceeding from s sound 
souscionsness. But it may be disputed—which yet decides nothing 
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from his own individual feelings and intuitions, he was defi- 
cient in the ability to express himself so as to be understood 
by the majority. Had the apostle Payl held the yAwcoaic 
Aaheiv to be something quite enthusiastic and morbid, neither 
advantageous for the Christian life of the individual nor for 
the furtherance of the Christian life in others; hg certainly (so 
liberally as he‘ always acknowledged what was good in, the 
churches to whom he wrote before he blamed what was evil) 
would never have allowed himself to designate by the name of 
a charism, an imperfection in the Christian life, and never 
could he, in this case, have said of himself that he thanked God 
that he spake in more tongues than all-of them. On the con- 
trary, from the view here developed of this charism, it is 


nates, and the human self-activity. repressed; or whether by this name 
denotes a peculiar internal powe® human nature, the power of higher 
intuition, which in such states alone is developed and active. . Verses 
15 and 16 would favour and justify no other interpretation than the 
former, But according to, verse 14, though this interpretation is not 
impossible, there are some difficulties; for here by the xveijza must be 
denoted the indpiration effected by the Spirit, as something dwelling in 
the soul, and blended with the subjective. Instead of saying, I pray in 
inspiration, Paul would say, My spirit (that in me which is one with 
the Spirit acting, within me) prays. It cannot be denied that this in- 
terpretation has something harsh, which is not found in the second, if 
by xvetua we understand that highest power of the soul, which in those 
highest moments of the inner life, is active as the organ for the in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit. It cannot at least be decisive against this 
interpretation, that Paul in his Epistle to the Romans generally desig- 
nates the higher spiritual nature of man by the term vous; for this need 
not prevent his applying the same name to a more limited idea in ano- 
ther connexign ; the voi~= ro vooty, the discursive faculty of thought, 
in distinction from the higher faculty of intuition, which is more recep- 
tive, by surrendering itself to the Divine Spirit. It is worthy of remark, 
and assists in forming a right judgment of the various charisms in rela- 
tion to Christianity, that in the sense assigned to the yAdovars AaAciv, 
wo may find something analogous in the yavla, the evBove.acuds of the 
heathen pdytis; on the contrary, in the d:8acxaAla is presented a vha- 
racteristic of Christianity, the religion of sober-mindedness; as Chris- 
tianity is the religion of freedom of mental self-activity, {in opposition. 
to mere passivity,) and of harmonious mental development. Hence also 
the danger that—when aone-sided over-valuation of the yadouas Kadely 
gained ground, and there was a defect in Christian watchfulness @nd 
sobriety, as in heathenism, the excitement of mere natural feeling 
might injuriously mingle itself with the movements of the divine life— 
as was the case in Montanism. in which we may observe annesranees 
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evident that, in this extraordinary elevation of mind, he recog» 
nised an operation of the Divine Spirit, a special gift of grace ; 
and there is also an internal probability that that apostle, who 
rose to the highest point of the interior Christian life, who 
could depose to having received so many érragiac and 
droxadinbers gvolov, who had heard things unutterable in any 
tongue of men—had often been in cireumstantes correspond- 
ing to the yAwacate Aadetv. But it was consonant with that, 
wisdom which always took account of the interests of alt 
classes in the church, that he—~although he recognised the 
value of these temporary elevations for the whole of the Chris- 
‘tian life, by which it, was enabled to take a wider range—left 
the manifestations of such moments to the private devotions 
of each individual, and bafished them from meetings for 
general edification ; that he vafued thore highly those spiritual 
gifts, which gave scope for the harmonious cooperation of alt 
the powers of the soul, and contributed in the spirit of love to 
the general edification ; and that he dreaded “the danger of 
self-deception and enthusiasm, where the extraordifiary miani- 
festations of the Christian life were overvalued, and where that 
—which only was of worth when it arose unsought from the 
interior development of life,—became an object of anxious 
pursuit, to many who were thus brought into a state of morbid 
excitement, Hence he wished, that in those highest moments 
of inspiration which attended the yAwooatc Aadeiy, every one 
would pour out his heart alone before God ; but that in the 
assemblies of the church these manifestations of devotion, un- 
intelligible to the majority, might be repressed ; or only be 
exhibited, when what was thus spoken cowld be translated into 
a, language intelligible to all. 

In these charismas we may also distinguish the gift of a pro- 
ductiveness of religious intuition excited and animated by 
the Divine Spirit ; and the gift which enabled a person to 
explain .or to pass judgment upon what others communicated 
by means of their charism in the state of higher inspiration, 
the faculty of interpreting or of judging, animated by the 
Divine Spirit, the épynyeia yAsodaue and the dudxperte rvev- 
pdtwr. The Christian life was permitted freely to develop 
and, express itself in the church. Whoever felt an inward 
impulse, might venture to speak in the Christi moblies ; 
1 ene ee Foe: Sina opal mie 
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might be considered as a mark of its being genuine, No 
one was to wish to be the sole speaker ; or to interrupt others 
in speaking ; 1 Cor. xiv. 30,31. If Paul considered such 
injunctions to be necessary, it is apparent, that he by uo 
means recognised in the prophets of the church, pure organs 
of the Divine Spirit, in whom the divine and the buman 
might not easily be confounded. On the contrary, the 
churches were to be guarded against the excesses of such 
a mixture and the delusions which prevailed, when human 
impurity was looked upon as a suggestion of the Divine 
Spirit,—by exercising a trial of Spirits, for which a special 
gift was granted to individuals, As for the Siddexaroc, in 
whom the reflective activity of the understanding pre- 
dominated, the gift of trying spirits was not required go 
much to accompany his” addresses ; for since in him the 
critical power was developed and active, and he was habituated 
to discuss Christian truths with a sober judgment, he was 
able to judge himself. But the less a prophet in the moments 
of inspiration was able to observe, to examine, and to judge 
himself, the greater was the danger of confounding the divine 
and the human, and so much the more necessary was it, in 
order to prevent this, for others to apply a scrutiny. On 
this account, it was ordered that the operations of the pro- 
phetical gift were attended by an extraordinary endowment 
in certain persons of trying the spirits, a critical power 
animated by the Holy Spirit. The design of this gift was 
certainly not morely to decide who was a prophet and who 
was not; but chiefly for the purpose of distinguishing in 
the addresses of those who stood up as inspired speakers in 
the Christian assemblies, between what proceeded from 
the Divine Spirit, and what did not proceed from that 
source ; so Paul, on this point, recommended the church 
to try every thing communicated by the prophets, and 
required them to separate the good from“ the bad ; 
1 Thess, v.21. And as the prophets did not pretend to be 
infallible, but were conscious of their liability to error, they 
submitted themselves to the judgment of the church, or of 
their organs appointed for the purpose, and thus were pre- 
served from the self-delusion of pride, that fruitful source of 
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been a difference, according as any one had an ability for 
developing the truth in its theoretic elements, or in its appli- 
cation to the various relations of life ; the one was Adyor 
yvdoewe, the other Adyor aopiuc.’ 

But though the terms yrdore and copia are thus dis- 
tinguished ; jt by no means follows, that, in every passage 
where soda is mentioned in reference to Christianity, it is 
wsed in the same restricted sense, and always with a refer- 
ence to this distinction. We find both used as synonymous, 
certainly without any implied reference to such a distinction 
of practical and theoretical ; Coloss.ii. 3. Thus Paul in the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, under the name of a doyoe 
aopiag, describes the more ample development of Christian 
truth, in relation to the first elements of Christian know- 
ledge, the common foundatitn of *Christian consciousness in 
all believers, and in contrast with the philosophy of the 
Grecian schobls, He knew nothing higher than the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ the Crucified as the foundation of salvation, 
and whatever protended to be superior to this, appeared to 
him a mere deception. He says, that in the publication of: 
the divine -counsels respecting the salvation brought by. 
Christ to mankind, all the treasures of wisdom and know-* 
ledge ,were hidden ; Coloss. ii. 3; but still the agency of 
reason enlightened by the Holy Spirit, was necessary to 
bring these hidden treasures to light, to educe and develop 
this divine philosophy. Consequently, there would be various 
degrees of knowledge to be developed, and various cor- 

1 Yogla principally denoted a practical power of the judgment, cor- 
responding to the idea of wisdom or prudepee; while yvéors, in the 
New Testament and contemporary writings, was used for the theore- 
dieal, the more profound knowledge of religion; compare 1 Cor. xiii. 2, 
When Meyer says that the distinction between theoretical and practical 
does not correspond to the nature of inspired, discourse, it appears to 
me that this objection is not valid: for inspiration in that universal 
sense which is here treated of, the animating by the Divine Spirit, 
from whom all charisma proceed, could not be wanting to any kind of 
discourse in the church. But yet a different gift resulting from auima- 
tion by the common higher principle of life, would be required, when a 
person delivered a discourse on the peculiar doctrines of the-faith, and 
when he spoke of objects that calied for the exercise of Christian 
prudence, on the collisions between Christianity and the existing social 
relations, and matters relating to the outward guidance of the church. 
PAL. Lift pan an ta hare necessarily erounded in ¢he nature of the object, 
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responding kinds of instruction. Paul indeed speaks of a 
wisdom which he could deliver only among “ them that are 
perfect ;” 1 Cor. ii. 6 ;' but by that wisdom, he did not 
mean giving new explanations respecting the divine wisdom 
to be added from without, something distinct from the gospel 
ag universally announced, a tradition that was tg be divulged 
in a smaller cizcle of disciples. But he meant the unfolding 
those treasures of knowledge contained in the saving doctrine 
which was announced to all, and which would be brought to 
light by the exercise of the mental faculties, in proportion as 
they received and developed the objects of Christian know- 
ledge. “The perfect,” in the language of Paul, aro not 
those who possessed a higher intellectual culture, independent 
of the Christian faith ; but those whos whole inner‘ life 
having been purified and ‘tranéformed isf ‘a high degree by 
the vital principle of Christianity, are rendered capable 
of deeper Christian intelligence, by a disposition more refined 
from all selfish and sensual elements, In proportion as the 
Jewish or heathenish spirit (and to the latter belonged the 
one-sided speculative tendency, the copiay Cyreiv, the arrogant 
wisdom of the philosophical schools,) still predominated 
among Christians, they were unsusceptible of such knowledge, 

id of such a kind of instruction. In like manner, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “ the strong meat” of the perfect 
(of riper Christians) is distinguished from. the first elements 
of Christian knowledge, which were presupposed as the 
general foundation. 

Let us now proceed from those gifts which relate to the 
ministry of the word, to that class which relates to other kinds 
of outward activity, for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. Here again we must distinguish between those in 
which, as in didacxada, a peculiar capability founded in 
human nature, and developed and applied according to its 
nisual Jawa, was rendered effective, under the influence of a 
new divine principle of life ; and those in which the natural 

* I cannot help considering that interpretation of these words as the 
simplest aud most agreeable to the connexion, according to which, not 
merely @ difference grounded on the various relations of one divine 
doctrine to the various peculiar states of the men who receive it, (inas- 
much as the divine doctrine is indeed wisdom, but appears to be what 


it is—wisdom—only tq genuine believe: , to the perfect,) is signified ; 


but also an objective differanae af :...3.._ 
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human development was put in the background, and what 
was more purely divine became Prominent, similarly to the 
yAuooag Aadeiv and the xpognrever. To the former belong 
the gifts of church "government, the xapopa KuPepvisewe OF 
rod mpocordyar, and the gifts for various services, which were 
required in administering the concerns of the church, as dis- 
tributing altas, tending the sick, &., the xdpeopa diaxoriac 
or dyraAhpewg ; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Rom. xii. 7. To the second 
division belongs especially the gift of working miracles, and. 
performing cures, The charism from which these twe modes 
of miraculous operation proceed, considered in its essential 
nature, appears to be wiortc; 1 Cor. xii. 9; xiii, 2; Matt. 
xvii. 20. For the term ior in this connexion cannot 
denote Christian faith in general, the disposition common to 
all Christians; but must fecesstrily relate to something 
peculiar. Indeed, as seems to follow from the relation of 
miarte to these two modes of operation, in which a peculiar 
power of the will over nature manifests itself, and as is con- 
firmed by what is predicated of afore in 1 Cor. xiii, 2. “ If 
I had faith so that I could move mountains,” ¢ ¢. could 
render what appeared impossible, possible by the power of 
religious conviction working on the Will,—the term zfore 
evidently denotes the practical power of the will animated: 
and elevated by faith, But with this variety in the mani- 
festations of the charisms, still he who laboured in the power 
of the church, agreed with the worker of miracles, in the 
consciousness that all that he effected was only by the power 
of God granted to him ; 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

Although, as we have shown, in vigtue of these spiritual 
gifts imparted to individuals, according to their various 
peculiarities, no one could exercise a decidedly one-sided 
influence on the church, but all with reciprocal activity 
cooperated for the same object, under the influence of one 
head, animating the whole in all its manifold members, 
Eph. iv. 16 ; yet it by no means followed that all guidance i 


1 We cannot, in this place, allow the view brought forward by Bauer 
to pass unnoticed, that, in the genuine Pauline Epistles, no ttace can 
be found of distinct employments and offices for the guidance and 
government of the church. The passage in Rom. xii., in which the 
distinctions in the various charisms are pointed out, certainly shows 
how. fiuetuating everything was at that time,: “and how little those 
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of the church by human instrumentality was excluded ; but 
only that these specially guiding instruments exercised no 


corresponding to them. In that paseage, it ig striking to notice how 
Paul, in the 8th and 9th verses, passes from the chariams which seem 
to relate to particular offices, to the mention of Christian virtues which 
concerned eyery believer; at the end of verse 8, the éacay forms the 
point of transition, and even before that, petadidobs doesnot necessarily 
relate to any official duty. Thus the view we ere led to form of the 
original constitution of the churches among Gentile Christians, as, they 
existed in the apostolic age,—that it was entirely democratic, is also 
one of the distinguishing marks between the churches of Gentile and 
those of Jewish origin. The case appears to be thus. All the affairs 
of the churches were still transacted in an entirely public manner, 80 
that every deliberative meeting of the chureh resembled a strictly 
popular assembly. But it happened of course, that although no definite 
offices were instituted, to which certain employments were exclusively” 
attached, yet each one occupied himeglf with those matters for which he 
possessed a peculiar charism ; those who had the gift of teaching, gene- 
Tally attended to teaching,—those who possessed the gift of church 
government, occupied themselves with the duties pertaining to it. 
Thus, in every meeting of the church, there was a division among its 
members of the various business, in proportion to the peculiar charisms 
of individuals, yet without the institution of any definite church-offices, 
In favour of this view, it might further be alleged, that, when Paul 
(1 Cor. vi.) speaks of @ matter belonging to church government, the 
settling of litigations, he does not recommend their committing this 
iusiness to persons who held a distinct office of governing, whose 
concern in that case it would have been; but speaks of the church ag 
a body, before whose tribunal such disputes ought to be brought to a 
decision. “Is there not one wise man among you,” he asked, “who can 
settle such matters?” Therefore, such wise persons must be taken from 
the midst of ‘the church, (or, in other words, those who had the gift of 
church government,) to undertake the settlement of these disputes by 
means of their peculiar charism, instead of its being referred to any 
particular office, which perfectly agrees with the views we have stated, 
But this view, which indecd may be formed from such passages, though 
not necessarily founded upon them, is decidedly opposed by others, 
Paul, in 1 Cor. xvi., says, that the family of Stephanas, as the first 
Christian family in Achaia, devoted themselves to the service of the 
Christian church, ¢.¢. its members declared themselves ready to under- 
take church offices ; consequently, we may suppose that, at the founding _ 
of the church, such offices were instituted. That this is his sneaning, 
is confirmed by the 16th verse, where Paul exhorts the church to obey 
such (therefore rulers of the church), and all their feilow-labourers, * 
Further, in 1 Thess, vy. 12, he speaks of such who laboured for the 
church, presided over them, and admonished them. Love to them as 
overseers on account of their laborious calling ie particularly enjoined ; 
and thus the exhortation to peace with one another conclides, ince the 
a ena abags ht: year obe announcer FiINCe 2 
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exclusive authority, did not separate themselves from con- 
nexion with the whole living organization, formed by a free 
reciprocal action of the individual members, nor dared to 
yiolate their relation to the other members, as equally serv- 
ing the same head, and the same body. There was indeed 
for this guidance a peculiar talent inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, xapeojia cvBepvhcewe. It was this that ‘fitted a person 
for the office of presiding over the church. The name of 
presbyter, by which, as we have before remarked, this office 
was first distinguished, was transferred from -the pewish 

gue to the Christian church. But when the church 
extended itself further among Hellenic Gentiles, with this 
name borrowed from the civil and religious constitution of 
the Jews another was joined, which was more allied to the 
designations of social relations*among the Greeks, and adapted 
to point out the official duties connected with the dignity of 
presbyters.' The name ixioxoror denoted overseers over the 
whole of the church and ita collective concerns ; as in Attica 


renee towards them would also injuriously operate against the unity of 
the church. When Paul, in Rom, xvi. 1, mentions a deaconess, it 
is certainly presupposed that there were also deacons and presbyters in 
guch a church, When, in Eph. iv. 11, he names pastors and teachers 
next to apostles and prophets, and indeed after the mention of charisms 
as the heavenly gifts bestowed by Christ, we must infer that, among 
these pastors and teachers, there were those who exercised distinct 
offices, aud that, in general, certain offices corresponded to certain 
charisms. We intentionally pass over Philip. i. 1, a passage which 
can be decisive only for thoae who, like myself, are convinced of 
the genuineness of the epistle. Also, when Luke, Acts xiv. 28, nar- 
rates that Paul, on his first missionary journey, appointed presbyters in, 
the new churches, this is, in my opinion, cerjain historical evidence, 
since I must consider the suspicion that, in this work, a later ecclesias- 
tical point of view has been transferred to earlicr and differently formed 
church-relations, as absolutely without foundation. But from the existing: 
relations of the churches, among which there was not in the same sense 
aa in later times a clergy distinguished from the laity, it is evident, hew, 
in Rom. xii. 7, along with the charisms connected with specific offices, 
those mifht be named which were not so connected; and how Paul 
could pass on from particular charisms to general Christian virtues. 
‘Attention to the poor and sick, which belonged to the special business of 
deacons, was yet something in which others could be employed, besides 
those on whom it officially devolved. See Rothe, in the work before 
quoted, p. 189. 

2 The apostle Peter, in his first Epistle (v. 1, 2), certainly distinguishes 
this dignity by the name xpeofvrepot, but the duties connected with it, 
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those who were commissioned to organize the states dependent 
on Athens, received the title of éxicxoror,! and as in-genetal it 
appears to have been a frequent one, for denoting a guiding 
oversight in the public administration.? Since, then, the 
name érisxorog was no other than a transference of -an 
original Jewish and Hellenistic designation of office, adapted 
to the social relations of the Gentiles ; it follows that originally 
both names related entirely to the same office, and hence 
both names are frequently interchanged as perfectly synony-~ 
mous, . Thus Paul addresses the assembled presbyters of the 
Ephesian church, whom he had sent for as zrcoxoraue,* 8d 
likewise in 1 Tim. iii. 1, the office of the presbyters is called 
értoxonn, and immediately after (verse 8):the office of deacons 
is mentioned as the only existing church-office besides ;.a8 in 
Philip. i. 1. And thus Pavd enjcins Titus to appoint presbyters, 
and immediately after calls them bishops. It is, therefore, 
certain that every church was governed by a union of the 
elders or overseers‘ chosen from among themselves, and we 


* Otherwise called apporral. Schol. Aristoph. Av. (1023) of map’ 
"AGnvaiwy eis Tas dwnxdous wéAes emrxdpacbar Ta Tap’ éxdorois meyRspEvol, 
"Emloxoros xal puadaxes éxudodvto, obs of Adnwves "Apuooras trevor. 

2 Cic. ad Atticum, vii. ep. 11. Vult me Pompeius esse quem tota, 
heee Campana et maritima ora habeat érfoxowoy, ad quam delectus et 
summa negotii referatur. In a fragment of a work by Arcadius 
Charivius de Muneribus civilibus, Episcopi qui preesunt pani et cseteris 
venalibus rebus, quas civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui 
sunt. Digest. lib. iv. tit. iv. leg. 18, § 7. 

* Acts xx. 17, 28. If we believed ourselves justified in supposing’ 
that among them, there were not merely the overseers of the Ephesian 
church, but also those of other churches in Lesser Asia, it might be 
said, that by these émoxgrous only the presidents of the presbyteries are 
intended. But the other passages in Paul's epistles are against such a 
distinction, and Luke, who applies this address only to the overseers of 
the Ephesian church, in so doing, shows that he considered the terms 
xioxowos and xpeoPbrepas as perfectly synonymous. 

* I must here again explain myself in reference to the first organiza- 

- tion of the churches among the Gentile Christians, contrary to the view 
maintained by Kistand Bauer, that originally very few churches hd formed 
themselves under individual overseers, and that their form of government 
from the beginning was monarchical. According to Bauer, the overseers as - 
such in reference to their peculiar office, were éx{cxoror, and only when 
spoken of as united and forming a college, they were called xpecBirepox. 
In Acts xiv. 23, we are told, that Paul appointed presbyters for the 
churches, formed in the different, cities, that is, in each church a college 

d, lurality of pres 
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find among them no individual distinguished above the rest 
who ‘presided as a primus inter pares, though probably, in the 
age immediately succeeding the apostolic, of which we have 
unfortumately so few authentic memorials, the practice was 
introduced pf applying to such an one the name of éxioxoroc 
by way of distinction.’ We have no information how the 
office of president in the deliberations of preabyters was held 
in the apostolic age. Possibly this office was held in rotation 
——or the order of seniority might be followed—or, by degrees, 
one individual by his personal qualifications gain euch a 
distinction ; all this, in the absence of information, must be left 
undetermined ; one thing is certain, that the pérson who acted 
ag president was not yet distinguished by any particular name. 

The government of the church was the peculiar office of 
such overseers ; it was their bufiness‘o watch over the general 
order,—to maintain the purity of the Christian doctrine and: 
of Christian practice——to guard against abuses,—to admonish 
the faulty—and to guide the public deliberations ; aa appears 
from the passages in the New Testament where their functions 
are described. But their government by no means excluded 
the participation of the whole church in the management of 
their common concerns, a8 may be inferred from what we have 


was appointed, this would be inconsistent with Acts xx. 17, where it is 
said that Paul sent for the presbyters of the church at spat which 
implies that a plurality of presbyters presided over one church; or the 
word éxAyata which in the passage first quoted is understood of a single 
church, must be here arbitrarily taken to signify several churches col- 
leetively—certainly quite contrary to the phraseology of the apostolic 
age, according to which the word éxxAnola signifies, either the whole 
Christian church, the total number of believers, Seeming one body under 
on: head, or a single church or Christian society. In that case, the 
plural ray éxxAnorev must necessarily have been used. Acts xx, 28,' 
also implies, that over each church a plurality of preabyters presided, 


And thus, we must also explain Titus i 5, which explanation (of the,” 


appointment of several preebyters in each city) is also most favoured by- 


the language there used. I can discover no other difference between the - - 


peoBirepdt and éxicxoras in the apostolic age, than that the first signi- 
fies the rank, the second the duties of the office, whether the reference 
is to one or more. . 

1 Perhaps an analogy may be found, in the fact (if it were 80), that 
one among the Jewish presbyters was distinguished by the name of 
Archisynagogos ; or the names mpeaBérepor and dpx:curdeyeryot may hear 
the aame relation to each other as xpecAtrepa: and éxloxoxai, the first 
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already remarked respecting tne nature of Christian commu- 
nion, and is also evident from many individual examples in 
the Apostolic church. The whole church at Jerusalem took 
part in the deliberations respecting the relation of the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians to each other, and the epistle drawn 
up after these deliberations was likewise in the.name of the 
whole church. The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, which treat 
of various controverted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed to 
whole churches, and he assumes that the decision belonged to 
the whole body. Had it been otherwise, he would have ad- 
dressed his instructions and advice principally, at least, to the 
overseers of the church. When a licentious person belonging 
to the church at Corinth was to be excommunicated, tho 
apostle considered it a measure that ought to proceed from the 
whole society ; and placed hinlself therefore in spirit among 
them, to unite with them in passing judgment; 1 Cor. v, 3—5. 
Also, when discoursing of the settlement of litigations, the 
apostle does not affirm that it properly belonged to the over- 
seors of the church ; for if this had been the prevalent custom, 
he would no doubt have referred to it; but what he says 
seems to imply that it was usual in particular instances to 
select arbitrators from among the members of the church; 
1 Cor. vi. 5. ‘ 

As to what relates to the edification of the church by the 
Word, it follows from what we have before remarked, that 
this was not the exclusive concern of the overseer, of the 
church: for each one had a right to express what affected his 
mind in the assembly of the brethren ; hence many did not 
sufficiently distinguish between what was fit only for their 
own chamber, where every man might freely pour forth his 
heart before God, and what was suitable for communicating 
publicly,—-an error censured by Paul, as we noticed in speaking 
of the gift: of tongues. 


1 Tt has been maintained, indeed, that this licence in thé apostolic 
ehurch was extended only to those who appear as prophets in the 
Christian assemblies. But from suvh special cases a general licence is 
not to be inferred, for these men as teachers, armed with divine autho- 
rity, and speaking in God's name, might on that account be patarally 
excepted from common rules. See Mosheim's Institut, Hist. Bocles. 
major. sec. i. § 10 et 18.. But this objection is invalidated by what we 
have remarked respecting the prophetic charism and its relation te 
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Only the female members of the church were excepted from 
this general permission. The fellowship of a higher life com- 
municated by Christianity, extended itself to the relation 
between husband and wife; and the unity to which human 
nature aspires according to its original destination was 
realized in teis quarter, as in every other respect, by Christ- 
ianity. But since whatever is founded on the laws of nature 
ia not injured by Christianity, but only animated’ afresh, 
sanctified, and refined ; so also in this higher fellowship of 
life, which ought to unite husband and wife, the latter*retains 
her becoming place according to the natural destination of 
her sex. Mental receptivity and activity in family life were 
retoguised in Christianity as corresponding to the destiny of 
woman, and hence the female gex arg excluded from delivering 
public addresses on religious subjects in the meetings of the 
church ;! 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12. 


‘1 Cor. xi. & appears to contradict this injunction, and in ancient 
times the Montanists thought—with whom several modern writers have 
agreed—that here an exception is to be found; as if the apostles 
intended to bind by no rule those’cases in which the immediate opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit raised up prophets from the female sex; or as 
if he wished to debar females only from addresses that were peculiarly 
didactic, but not from the public expreasion of their feelings, But as 
to the first interpretation, it supposes too great a difference between the 
33dexew—which must also proceed from an operation of the Holy 
Spirit—and the xgo¢yredew in reference to the divine in both. It 
must be certainly erroneous to suppose that any operation whatever of 
the Holy Spirit in the Christian church could be lawless, When the 
apostle Paul points out to the female that place in the church which is 
sasigned her by tho spirit of the gospel, which sanctifies nature—the 
Holy Spirit which is the Spirit of Christianity,follows,everywhere this 
law in his operations, and we cannot suppose that by an exception he 
would remove woman from her natural position. Every deviation of 
this kind would appear as something morbid, and contrary to the spigt 
of the gospel. 3 

Besides, when Paul gave that prohibition in reference to females, he 
was treating of addresses that were not didactic. This could therefore 
make no “exception, which would apply to both interpretations. We 
must acedunt for this apparent contradiction, by supposing that Paul, 
in the second passage, merely cited an instance of what occurred in the 
Corinthian church, and reserved his censures for another place. One 
of the reasons which Paul adduces in the passage quoted from the first 
Epistle to Timothy against the public speaking of females, is the 
greater dariger of self-deception in the weaker sex, and the spread of 
errors arising from it—2 reason which would apply with the greatest 
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Yet as, by the participation of all in the conduct of church 
affairs, a regular government by appointed organs was not 
exeluded, but both cooperated for the general good ; so also 
together with that which the members of the church, by 
virtue of the common Christian inspiration, could contribute 
to their mutual edification, there existed a regular adminis- 
tration of instruction in the church, and an oversight of the 
transmission and development of doctrine, which in this time 
of restlessness and ferment was exposed to so many adultera- 
tions, find for this purpose the ydpropa of didackadia was 
designed. There were three orders of teachers in the apostolic 
age. The first place is occupied by those who were personally 
chosen and set apart by Christ, and formed by intercourse 
with him to be instruments for publishing the gospel among 
all mankind—the witnesses of” his discourses, his works, his 
sufferings, and his resurrection—the Apostles," among whom 
Paul was justly included, on account of Christ’s personal 
appearance to him and the illumination of his mind inde- 
pendently of the instructions of the other apostles ; next to 
these, were the Missionaries or Evangelists, evayyehorai ;* 
and lastly, the Teachers appointed for separate churches, and 


suited to the female sex, where no danger of the sort alluded to, arising 
from publicity, would be connected with it—only it must be confined 
to the domestic circle. Hence the daughters of Philip, Acts xxi. 9, 
notwithstanding that rale, could act as prophetesses, unkss we assume 
that this.was an instance which Paul would have censured. 

1 'Phis name in a general sense was applied to others who published 
divine trath in an extensive sphere of labour. 

2 This name does not imply that they occupied themselves with 
collecting and compiling narratives of the life of Christ; for the name 
elayyéduoy originally denoted. nothing else than the whole announce- 
ment of the salvation granted through Christ to men, and this an- 
nouncement embraced the whole of Christianity. As this announcement 
rests on a historical basis, Christ as the Redeemer is the object of it; 
and thus the Jater-derived meaning is formed in which this word is 
specially applied to the histories of the Life of Christ. “ Acaording to 
the original Christian phraseology, the term could only danote one 
whose calling it was to publish the doctrine of salvation to men, and 
thereby to lay a foundation for the Christian church; on the contrary, 
the S:ddoxados presupposed faith in the doctrine of salvation, and 4 
church already founded, and employed himself in the further training 
in Christian knowledge. The use of the word ebayyedcor}s in 2 Tim. 
iv. 5, favours this interpretation, and this original Christian phraseolo; 
was continued in later ages, although a mote modern meaning of the 
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taken out of their body, the ddacxado. If sometimes the 
mpopirat ave named next to the apostles and set before the 
evangelists and the é2acxdAocc, such teachers must be meant 
in whom that inward condition of life, from which rpopyrever 
proceeded, was more constant, who were distinguished from 
other teachers by the extraordinary liveliness and steadiness 
of the Christian inspiration, and a peculiar originality of their 
Christian conceptions which were imparted to them by special 
droxadiweg of the Holy Spirit ; and indeed these prophets, 
as-is evident from their position between the apostles and 
evangelists, belonged to the class of teachers who held no 
office in any one church, but travelled about, to publish the 
gospel in a wider circle. 

As it regards the relation of the édacxadn to the mpeafi- 
repo. or émiaxoror, we dare 1fot proceed on the supposition, 
that they always remained the same from the first establishment 
of Christian churches among the Gentiles, and_ therefore 
during the whole of Paul’s ministry, a period so. important 
for the development of the church ; and hence we are not 
justified to conclude, from the characteristics we find in the 
later Paulino Epistles, that the relation of these orders was 
the same as existed from the beginning in the Gentile 
churches. If we find several things in earlier documents 
which are at variance with these characteristics, the supposi- 
tion must at least appear possible, that changes in the con- 
dition of the churches, and the experiences of the first period, 
had occasioned an alteration in this respect ; and it is an 
utterly unfounded conclusion, if, because traces of such an 
altered relation are found in an epistle ascribed to Paul, any 
one should infer that such an epistle could not have been 
written in the Pauline period. The first question then is, 
What was the original relation? If we proceed on the sup- 
position, which is founded on the Pastoral Letters, that the 
Oddoxadoe belonged to the overseers of the churches, two 
cases may be imagined ; either that all the presbyters or 
bishops held also the office of teachers ; or, that some among 
them, according to their peculiar talent (xdpiopa), were 
specially employed in the management of the outward guid- 
ance’ of the church (the «vPépyyeic), and others with the 
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ovrég == deddewador.. The first case certainly cannot be ad- 
mitted, for the xapropa of xvpépynore is s0 decidedly distinet 
from the yxdpopa of édaccadéa, a8 in common life the talent 
for governing and the talent for tedching are perfectly 
distinct from one another. And according to the original 
jnstitution the peculiar office corresponded to the peculiar 
charism. But since in the latter part of the Patuline period, 
those presbyters who were equally capable of the office of 
teachers as well as governors, were especially commended, it 
3 evideat that this was not originally the case with all. But 
neither have we sufficient reason for considering the second 
case, as the original relation of these several offices. Since 
the ydpropa of xpoorirar or xvBeprgy (in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians xii. 28, and in the Epistle to the Romans 
xii. 8), is so accurately ‘distitiguished from tho talent of 
teaching,—and since these two characteristics, the xpoarivat 
and the xuBeprgr, evidently exhaust what belonged from the 
beginning to the office of presbyter or bishop, and for which 
it was originally instituted, we are not obliged to conclude 
that the Suddoxador belonged to the class of overseers of the 
church. 

In the Epistle written at a late period to the Ephesians 
{iv. 11), the worpevec and édaecadee are so far placed toge- 
ther, that they are both distinguished from those who pre- 
sided over x general sphere of labour, but yet only in that 
respect. Now the term worpévec denotes exactly the office 
of rulers of the church, the presbyters or bishops ; it there- 
fore does not appear evident that we should class the 
Sddecado. with them. On the other hand, the term 
mopévec might be applied not improperly to dddoxadon, 
since in itself, and from the manner in which the image 
of a shepherd is used in the Old Testament and by Christ 
himself, it is fitted to denote the guidance of souls by. the 
office of teaching. Paul also classes éiday)-with those 
addresses which are not connected with holding a particulay 
office (1 Cor. xiv. 26), but what every one in the church 
who had an inward call, and an ability for it, was justified 
in exercising. 

It might also happen, that in a church after its presbytery 
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sequence of their previous education, distinguished themselves 
in the office of teaching, even more than the existing presbyters, 
which would soon be evident from the addresses they delivered 
when the church assembled. At this season of the first free 
development of the Christian life, would the charism granted 
to such persgns be neglected or repressed, merely because they 
did not belong to the class of presbyters ? There were, ad ib 
appears, some members of the church in whose dwellings a 
portion of them used to assemble, and this depended probably 
not always on the convenient locality of their residence, but 
on their talent for teaching, which was thus rendered availa- 
ble’; as Aquila, who though he resided sometimes at Rome, 
sometimes at Corinth, or at Ephesus, always wherever he took 
up his abode had a small congregation or church in his own 
house. (jy ExeAnota ty 7G otfp avr8i.)' Thus originally the 
office of overseer of the church might have nothing in common 


1 The occurrence of such private churches is:-made yee of by Rist gad 
Bauer as an argument for their opinion, that originally in the later 
cities there were only insulated icular churchespander thélr own'guid- 
ing presbyters, which were formed in various parte, arid at a subsequent 
period were united into one whole, But the Epistles of the apostle 
Paul give the clearest evidence that all the Christians of one city 
originally formed one whole church. Yet we may easily suppose that 
some pacts of the church, without separating themselves from the whole 
body and its guidance, held particular meetings in the house of some 
person whose locality was very suitable, and who acted as the d:ddoxados 
for the editication of such small assemblies, Thns it may be explained. 
how Aquila and Priscilla, while they sojourned at Rome, or Corinth, or 
Ephesus, might have such a small Christian society in their own house. 
Yet it does not seem right to consider these as absolutely separate and 
distinct churches; for we could not suppose ghat such a company of 
believers would be waiting for the arrival of a pergon like Aquila, who 
go often changed his residence; they must have had a fixed place of 
assembling, and their appointed overseers, (a presbyter or bishop, ae- 
cording to that supposition.) In 1 Cor. xvi. 20, the church, forming 
one whole (all the brethren), ia expressly distinguished from any auch 
partial agsembly. In Rom. xvi. 23, 9 brother is mentioned, in whose. 
house the whole church held their meetings. In Coloss, iv, 15, after a 
salutation to the whole church, an individual is specified and included. 
jn the salutation, at whose house such private mectings were held. But 
it may be questioned whether in such places as Rom, xyi. 14, 15, 
(“Salute Asyncritus——and_ the brethren that ave with them.” 
“Salute Philologus—-and ail the saints that are with them,’) meet- 
ings of this kind are intended, or only those persons who, on account of 
COM eas eee eetana in husinesa lived in intimacy with one 
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with the communication of instruction. Although the over- 
seers of the church took cognisance not only of the good 
conduct of its members, but also of that which’ would be con- 
sidered as forming its basis, the maintenance of pure dogtrine, 
and the exclusion of error; and though from the beginning 
eare would be taken to int, persons to this office who had 
attained to maturity ‘and stondineas in their Christian princi- 
-ples, it did not follow that they must possess the gift of teach- 
ing, and in addition to their other labours. occupy tltemselves 
"in public addresses;  It'might be, that at first the ddaccadia 
was generally not connected with a distintt office, but that 
those who were fitted for it came forward in-the public as- 
semblies a8 d:daexaAo: ; until it came to pass that those who 
“were specially furnished with the ydpeopa of divdacxadia, of 
whom there would naturdily be’only a few in most churches, 
were considered as those on whom the stated delivery o1 
" instruction devolved. In the Epistle to the Galatians (vi. 6), 
Paul may be thought to intimate! that there were already 
teachers appointed by the church, who ought to receive their 
maintenance from them. But ‘the question arises, whether 
these words relate to the diddoxado, or to the itinerant 
evayyedorai; also, whether the passage speaks, not of any 
regular salary, but of the contributions of free love, by which 
the immediate wants of these missionaries were relieved. At 
all events,—which would also be confirmed by this latter 





\ Even after the reasons alleged by Schott against this interpretation, 
in his commentary on this Epistle, I cannot help considering it aa the 
only natural one. And,I cannot agree with the other, according to 
which the xaow dyadois is understood in a spiritual sense, (following 
the example of their teachers in all.that is good.) I cannot suppose 
that Paul, if he wished to admonish the Galatians to follow the example 
of their teachers in the Christian life, would have expressed himself in 
so obscure and spiritless a manner. As to the objection against the first 
interpretation, that it does not snit the connexion, I cannot admit its 
correctness. The exhortations to gentleness and humility in ‘social in- 
tercourse, introduce the series of special exhortations. v. 26. vi. 6, 
where the 8t marks the continued development, a new exhortation 
follows, namely, that they should be ready to communicate of their 
earthly goods to their teachers; then ver. 7, that they must not think of 
reaping the fruits of the gospel, if their conduct was not formed agree- 
ably to it; if they, with all their care directed only to earthly things, 
neglected such a duty towards those who laboured for the salvation of 
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, in case it is understood of é:ddaxador, these were and 
continued to be distinct from the overseers of the church in 
general, although in particular cases the talents of teaching 
and governing were connected, and the presbyter was equally 
able as a teacher. “ 

At a later,period, when the pure gospel had to combat with 
manifold errors, which threaterfed to corrupt it-—-as was 
especially the case during the latter period of Paul’s ministry, 
——at this critical period it was thought necessary to unite 
moore closely the offices of teacher$ tnd overseers, and with 
that view to take care that overseers should be. appointed, 
who would be able by theix: public instructions to protect the 
eburch from the infection of false doctrine, to establish others 
in purity of faith, and to convince the gainsayers ; Tit. i. 9; 
and hence he esteemed those Sregbyters who laboured likewise 
in the office of teaching, as deserving of special honaur. 

We have already remarked, that, only females -were ox- - 
cluded from the right of speaking in the pebie estat 
the church. But yet the gifts peculiar to gheir sex night be 
made available for the outward servicé of the church, in 
rendering assistance of various kihdsf¢or whieh women are 
peculiarly fitted ; and according to existing social habits, a 
deacon in many of his official employments might excite sus- 
picion in reference to his conduct towards the female members 
of the church ; but it was desirable ‘by all means to guard 
against such an imputation on the new religious sect, of which 
men were casily inclined to believe evil, because it was new 
and opposed to the popular faith. Hence the office of. 
deaconess was instituted in addition to that of deacon, proba- 
bly first inthe churches of Gentile Christians. Of ita institu- 
tion and nature in the apostolic age we have no precise 
information, since we find it explicitly mentioned in only one 

e of the New Testament; Rom. xvi. 1. In modern 
times, jndeed, what Paul says in 1 Tim. ¥. 38—16, of the 
widows who received their maintenance from the church, has 
been applied to these deaconesses. And many qualificatiotis 
which he requires of those who were to be admitted into the 
number of the widows (v. 10), and which appear to contain 
a reference to their special employments, as attention to 
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supported by the church,’ without mentioning auy active 
service as devolving upon them ; since he represents them as 
persons who, as suited their age and condition, were removed 
from all occupation with earthly concerns, and dedicated their 
few remaining days to devotion and prayer; and since, on the 
contrary, the office of deaconess certainly involved much active 
employment; We have no ground whatever for finding in this 
passage deaconesses, or females out of whose number deacon- 
eases were chosen,’ Wht: Paul says in the passage quoted 
above gf the deaconess of'the church at Cenchrea, appears by 
no means to agree with what is said in the First Epistle to 
Timothy, concerning the age and destitute condition of 
widows. " We must rather imagine such females to be among 
those widows who, ‘after presenting a model in discharging 
their duties as Christiat wivés and mothers, would now 
obtain repose and a place of honour in the bosom of the 
chureh, where alone they could find 2 refuge in their Joneli- 
ness; and by their devotional spiritual life, set an edifying 
example to other females; perhaps also they might be able to 
communicate to such of their sex as sought their advice, the 
results of their Christian expérience collected in the course of 
a long life, and. make a favourable impression even on the 
Gentiles. Hence it would naturally be an occasion of scandal, 
if such persons quitted a life of retirement and devotion, and 
showed a fondness for habits that were inconsistent with 
their matronly character. At all events, we find here an ec- 
clesiastical arrangement of later date, which is also indicated 
by other parts of the Epistle. 

The consecration to offices in the church was conducted in 
the following manner. After those persons to-whom its per- 


1 T do not perceive how Bauer can trace in the 5th chapter of the Firat 
Epistle to Timothy, that at that time the name Xijgas was applied to 
young unmarried females, in reference to their station in-the church, 
which would be among the marks of writing composed at a later 
period. The tyrws xfgat in v. 5, are the truly destitute, who could find 
relief only in the church for their loneliness, contrasted with the widows 
mentioned in verse 4, who were supported by their own relations, in- 
stead of being ® burden to the church. The Xiiga= pepovapérn, verse 5, 
where the xa! is to be understood explicative. ee 

? The supposition, that in v. 9 mention is made of a different class of 
widows than those in v. 3, appears to me utterly untenable. .A com- 
parison of v. 16 with v. 4 and 8, plainly shows that this whole section 
relates to the same subject. 
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formance belonged, had laid their hands on the head of the 
candidate,—a symbolic action porrowed from the Jewish 
nppo,—they besought the Lord that he would grant, what 
this symbol denoted, the impartation of the gifts of his Spirit 
for carrying on the office thus undertaken in his name. If, 
as was presumed, the whole ceremony corresponded to its 
intent, and the requisite disposition existed in those for whom 
it was performed, there was reason for considering the com- 
munication of the spiritual gifts necessary for the office, 
aa connected with this consecration performed in the name of 
Christ. And since Paul from this point of view designated 
the whole of the solemn proceeding, (without separating 
jt into its various elements.) by that which was its external 
symbol (as in scriptural phraseology, a single act of a trans- 
action, consisting of several parts, find sometimes that which 
was most striking to the senses, is often mentioned for the 
whole); he required of Timothy that he should seek to revive 
afresh the spiritual gifts that he had received by the laying on 
of hands. 

Respecting the election to offices in the church, it is evident 
that the first deacons, and the delegates who were authorized 
by. the church to accompany the apostles, were chosen from 
the general body ; 2 Cor. viii, 19. From these examples, we 
may conclude that a similar mode of proceeding was adopted 
at the appointment of presbyters, But from the fact that 
Paul committed to his disciples Timothy and Titus (to whom 
he assigned the organization of new churches, or of such a8 
had been injured by many corruptions), the appointment 
likewise of presbyters and deacons, andacalled their attention 
to the qualifications for such offices, we are by no means 
justified in concluding that they performed all this alone 
without the cooperation of the churches. The manner in 
which Paul was wont to address himself to the whole church, 
and to.take into account the cooperation of the whole com- 
raunity, which must be apparent to every one in reading his 
Epistles—leads us to expect, that where a church was already 
established, he would admit it asa party in their common 
concerns. It is possible, that the apostle himself in many 
cases, as‘on the founding of a new church, might think it 

iota hd Seve age. 8 hat Stted for such offices, 
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greatest weight with it. In the example of the family of 
Stephanas at Corinth, we see that those who first undertook 
office in the church, were members of the family first con- 
verted in that city, 

It was also among the churches of the Gentile Christians 
that the peculiar nature of the Christian worship was fully 
expressed in the character of their cultus. For among the 
Jewish Christians the ancient forms of the Jewish cultus 
were still retained, though persons of this class who were 
deeply.imbued with the spirit of the gospel, and hence had 
acquired the essence of inward spiritual worship, which is 
limited to no place or time—were made free as it regarded. 
their inward life from the thraldom of these forms, and had 
learned to refine these forms by viewing them in the light of 
the gospel. Such persoris thdught that the powers of the 
future world which they were conscious of having received, 
would still continue to operate in these forms belonging to the 
ancient economy, until that future world and the whole of its 
new heavenly economy would arrive, by means of the return 
of Christ to complete his kingdom,—a decisive era which 
appeared to them not far distant. On the contrary, among 
the Gentiles the free spiritual worship of God developed 
itself in direct opposition to Judaism and the attempts to 
mingle Judaism and Christianity. According to the doc- 
trine of the apostle Paul, the Mosaic law in its whole extent 
had lost its value as such to Christians ; nothing could be a 
rule binding on Christians on account of its being contained 
in the Mosaic law; but, whatever was binding as a law for 
the Christian life, must as such derive its authority from 
nother quarter. Hence a, transference of the Old Testament 
vommand of the sanctity of the Sabbath to the New Tes- 
tament standing-point was not admissible. Whoever con- 
sidered himself subject to one such command, in Paul’s 
judgment again placed himself under the yoke of the whole 
law; his inward life was thereby brought into servitude to 
outward earthly things, and sinking into Jewish nationalism, 
denied the universalism of the gospel ; for on the standing- 
point of the gospel, the whole life became in an equal manner 
related to God, and served to glorify him, and thenceforth no 
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life must be equally holy to the Lord; hence Paul says 
to the Galatian Christians, who had allowed themselves to be 
so far led astray as to, acknowledge the Mosaic law as binding, 
and to observe the Jewish feasts, “ After that ye have known 
God, or rather (by his pitying love), have been led to the 
knowledge of God, how turn ye again' to the weak. and 
beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again"to be in bond- 
age 1”? Gal. iv. 9. He fears that his labours among them to 
make them Christians had been in vain, and for this very 
reason, because they reckoned the observance of certain days 
as holy to be an essential part of religion. The apostle does 
not here oppose the Christian feasts to the Jewish, but he 
considers the whole reference of religion to certain days as 
something foreign to the exalted standing-point of Christian 
freedom, and belonging to titat of Judaism and Heathenism. 
With a similar polemical view (in Coloss. ii. 16) he declares 
his opposition to those who considered the observation of cer- 
tain days as essential to religion, and condemned those who 
did tot observe them. Although, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, xiv. 1—6 he enjoins forbearance towards such in 
whom the Christian spirit was not yet developed with true 


1 [hus he spoke to those who had formerly been heathens; for 
although in other points Judaism might be considered as opposed to 
heathenism, yet he viewed as an element common to both, the cleaving 
to outward forms, 

2 have translated this passage according to the sense; more lite- 
rally it would be,—“ or rather are known by God.”—Living in estrange- 
ment from him, they lived in spiritual darkness, in ignorance of 
and of divine things; but now by the mercy of God revealing itself to 
them, they obtained ‘living communion with him, and the true know- 
ledge of him. After Paul had contrasted their present standing-point 
of divine knowledge with that of their former ignorance, he corrects. 
himself, in order not to let it be imagined that they were indebted 
simply to the exercise of their own reason for this knowledge of God, 
and represents in strong terms, that they were indebted for every thing 
to divine grace, the grace of redemption. Therefore, they were guilty. 
of ingrafitude, in not making use of the knowledge vouchsafed to them 
by the grace of God. Had it been possible for Paul, according to the 
jdiom of the Greek, to mark by & passive form of the same word 
ywaonew, the contrast between 3 received knowledge imparted by God, 
and a knowledge gained by the exercise of the mental powers alone, he 
would for that purpose have used the passive form. This, indeed, the 
laws of the Greek language did not permit; but yet the passive form, 

‘ he a Oly tas, tat oe hts an opportunity. 
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freedom, yet he certainly considers it as the most genuine 
Christianity, to think every day alike, to hold none as 
peculiarly sacred to the Lord ; the xplrew zdeav jpépar—pi 
gpovely xuplo tiv nyépay. : 

Jt is worthy of notice, that Paul in such passages entirely 
rejects even festive observances, as they were considered 
among Gentiles and Jews as something absolutely essential to 
religion, and does not even mention any days which might 
be expressly sacred in a freer method, and suited to Chris- 
tianity; Christian feasts properly so called. So far was he 
from thinking that on the Christian standing-point there 
could be days which could in any manner bear a resemblance 
to what in the Jewish sense was a feast, or thabit was neces- 
sary to set apart any day whatever as specially to be observed 
by the church! From sich passages we may conclude, that, 
in the Gentile churches, all days of the week were considered 
alike suitable for the service of the church ; and that all pre- 
ference of one day to another was regarded as quite foreign 
to the genius of the gospel. a“ 

A perfectly unquestionable and decided mention of the 
ecclesiastical observance of Sunday among the Gentile Chris- 
tians, we cannot find in the times of the Apostle Paul, but 
there are two passages which make its existence probable. 
If what Paul says, 1 Cor. xii. 2, relates to collections which 
were made at the meetings of the. churcky ##-would be 
evident. from this passage that at that time the Sunday was 
specially devoted to such meetings. But Paul, if we examine 
his language closely, says no more than this : that every one 
should lay by in his-own house on the first day of the weck, 
whatever he was able to save. This certainly might mean, 
that every one should bring with him the sum he had saved 
to the meeting of the church, that thus the individual con- 
tributions might be collected together, and be ready for Paul 
as soon as he came. But this would be making a gratuitous 
supposition, not at all required by the connexion of the 
passage! We may fairly understand the whole passage 
to mean, that every one on the first day of the week should 
lay aside what he could spare, so that when Paul came, every 
one might be prepared with the total of the sum thus Jaid 


i. 2, applied to setting aside the 
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by, and then, by putting the sums together, the collection of 
the whole church would be at once made. If we adopt this 
interpretation, we could not infer that special meetings of the 
church were held and collections made on Sundays. And if 
we assume that, independently. of the influence of Christianity, 
the Jewish reckoning by weeks had been adopted among the 
heathen in the Roman Empire ; still in this passage we can 
find no evidence for the existence of a religious distinction of 
Sunday. But since we are not authorized to make this 
assumption unless a church consisted for the most part 
of those who had been Jewish Proselytcs,' we shall be led to 
infer that the religious observances of Suntlay occasioned its 
being considered the first-day of the weck. It is also 
mentioned in Acts xx. 7, that the church at Troas assembled 
on 2 Sunday and celebrated“the Tord’s Supper. Here the 
question arises, whether Paul put off his departure from: 
‘Troas to the next day, because he wished to celebrate the 
Sunday with this church—or whether the church mot on 
the Sunday (though they might ,have met on any other 
day), | becanse Paulthad fixed to Teave Troas on the follow- 
ing day. 

“At all events, we must deduce the origin of the religious 
observance of Sunday, not from the Jewish-Christian churches, 
but from the peculiar circumstances of the Gentile Christians, 
and may aecount for the practice in the following manner. 
‘Where the circumstances of the churches did not allow of. 
daily meetings for devotion and agape—although in the 
nature of Christianity no necessity could exist for such a dis- 
tinction—although on the Christian standing-point all days 
were to be considered as-equally holy, in an equal manner 
devoted to the Lord—yet on account of peculiar outward 
relations, such a distinction, of a particular day was adopted 
for religious communion. They did not choose the Sabbath 
which the ‘Jewish Christians celebrated, in order to avoid the 
risk of mingling Judaism and Christianity, and because 
another event was more closely associated with Christian 
sentiments. The sufferings and resurrection of Christ appeared 
ag the central point of Christian knowledge and. practice ; 
since his. resurrection was viewed as the foundation of all 
Christian joy and hope, it was natural that the dey which 
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was connected with the remembrance of this event, should b 
specially devoted to Christian communion. 

But if a weekly day was thus distinguished in the churche 
of Gentile Christians, still it-is very doubtful that any year]; 
commemoration of the resurrection was observed among them 
Some have endeavoured to find in 1 Cor. v. 7, a reference & 
a Christian passover to be celebrated in a Christian seng 
with a decided reference to Christian truth: but we can find ¢ 
reference only to a Jewish passover, which was still celebrated 
by the Jewish Christians. When Paul was writing thos 
words, the Jews and Jewish Christians were present to his 
imagfhation, as on the fourteenth of Nisan, they’: carefully 
searched every corner of their houses, lest any morsel o} 
leaven should have escaped their notice. This practice of 
outward Judaism he applies“in a spiritualized sense to 
Christians, “ Purify yourselves from the old leaven , (the 
leaven of your old nature, which still cleaves to you from 
your old corruption), that you may become a new mass 
(meaning renewed and justified human nature), and as it 
were unleavened ; that is, purified hy Christ from the leaven 
of sin, as elsewhere Paul represents purification from sin, tho 
being dead to sin as connected with the death of Christ, for 
Christ has been offered as our paschal lamb : they ought ever 
to remember that true paschal lamb, by whose offering they 
were truly freed from sin; the Jewish pdasover was hence- 
forth wholly useless, Therefore, as men purified from sin by 
Christ pur paschal lamb, let us celebrate the feast, not after 
the manner of the Jews, who swept the leaven out of their 
houses, but retained the leaven of old corruption in their 
hearts—but let us so celebrate it that we may be a mass 
purified in heart from the leaven of sin.” In all this, there 
is evidently no reference to the celebration of a Christian 
passover among Gentile Christians, but only the contrast of 

) This is no doubt the simplest interpretation of the worgs Kabes: 
frre &fouos, “as ye are unteavened,” purified as redeemed persons, for 
ever from the {un Tis Guaprias. But, if with Grotius, we understand 
the words according to the analogy of the Greek ta:ros, owos, “as ye 
eat no leaven,” and thus are equivalent to, “as ye celebrate the feast of 
unleayened bread, or the Passover,” still this may be understood only of a 
spiritual passover; for otherwise it would not agree with that which is 
afterwards adduced as a reason, and it would Also be implied. that the 
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the spiritual passover, comprehending the whole life of the 
redeemed, with the merely outward Jewish feast.’ 

. The celebration of the two symbols of Christian commu- 
nion, Baptism: and- the Lord’s’ Supper, belonged to the un- 
changeable plan of the Christian church, as framed by its 
Divine Founder ; these rites were to be reco; ised equally 
by Jews and Gentiles, and no alteration would be made in 
reference to them by the peculiar formation of ecclesiastical 
life among the Gentiles ; we need therefore to add little to 
what we have before remarked. In Baptism, entrance into 
communion with Christ appears to have been the essential 
point ; thus persons were ‘united to the spiritual body of 
Christ and received into the communion of the redeemed, 
the church of Christ; Gal. iii. 27 ; 1 Cor, xii. 13. Hence 
baptism, according to its charavteristic marks, was designated 
a baptism into Christ, into the name of Christ, as the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus as the Messiah was the original article of 
faith in the apostolic church, and this was probably the most 
ancient? formulg’ of baptism,- which was still made use of 
even in the third century (see my Church History, vol. i. 
p. 546). The usual form of submersion at baptism, practised 
by the Jews, was transferred to the Gentile Christians. 
Indeed, this form was the most suitable to signify that which, 
Christ intended to render an object of contemplation by such 
a symbol ; the immersion of the whole man in the spirit of a 
new life. But Paul availed himself of what was accidental to 
the form of .this symbol, the twofold act of submersion and 
of emersion, to which Christ certainly made no reference at 
the institution of the symbol. As he found therein a reference 
to Christ Dead, and Christ Risen, the negative and positive 
_ aspect of the Christian life—in the imitation of Christ to die 
to all ungodliness, and in communion with him to rise to ® 
new divine life,—so in the given form of baptism, he made 
use of what was accessory in order to represent, by a sensible 


1 Tf we supposed that these words related to an Easter-feast, cele- 
‘brated among the Gentile Christians, jt would follow that they cele- 
diated this feast at the same time as the Jews, and then it would hardly 
‘bé possible to explain the tise of the disputes relative to the time of 
observing Easter. 
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image, the idea and: design of the rite in its connexion with 
the whole essence of Christianity. 

Since baptism marked the eptrance into communion with 
Christ, it resulted from the nature of the rite, that a confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus as the Redeemer would be made by the 
person to be bgptized ; and in the latter part ofthe apostolie 
age, we may find indications of the existence of such a prac- 
tice.t As baptism was closely united with a conscious 
entrance on Christian communion, faith and baptism were 
always’ connected with one another ; and thus it is in the 
highest degree probable that baptism was performed only in 
instances where both could meet together, and that the 
practice of infant baptism was unknown at this period: We 


1 These indications are sugh as will not amount to incontrovertible 
certainty. We find the least doubtful reference in 1 Pet. iii, 21, but 
the interpretation even of this passage has been much disputed. If the 
words are understood in ihis sense, “a question according to 2 good 
conscience in relation to God, by means of the resurrection of Christ,” 
a question proposed at baptism might be inferred from it, of which the 
purport would be, whether a person believed in the resurrection of 
Christ, as the pledge of the forgiveness of sins granted to him, and 
hence would think of God in this faith with agood conscience. But 
‘Winer against such an interpretation of the passage justly objects, that 
in this case, the answer given by the candidate as an expression of his 
confession of his faith, of what peculiarly related to salvation, and not 
the question, must have been mentioned. Yet Winer's explanation (in 
his Grammar) in reference to the word érepérnua,—the secking of a 
good conscience after God,—although éepwrgv eis in the Hellenistic 
idiom, as the passage adduced by Winer shows, may have this meaning 
—does not appear the most natural. If Paul had wished to say this, 
would he not have preferred using the form éerepérqots? And might 
it not be said against this interpretation, that the apostle would have 
represented that which saved at baptism, not the seeking after God, 
but the finding God through Christ, the longing for communion with 
him, according to the analogy of scriptural representations on this 
subject ? 

But what Peter wished particularly to point out, was the spiritual 
-character of the whole baptismal rite, in opposition to a mere outward 
sensible purification. This spiritual character might be pointed out by 
the question proposed at baptism, which referred to the spiritual reli- 
gious object of the rite, and the question is alluded to instead of the 
answer, because it precedes and is that which gives occasion to the 
answer, and thus the first interpretation may be justified. 2 

The second trace of such a baptismal confession is found in 1 Tim. 
vi. 12, but it is not quite evident, that a confession of this kind is 
intended ; it might be only one which Timothy had given from the free 
impulse of feeling, when, he was set apart to be the associate of Paul in 
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cannot infer the existence of infant baptism from the instance 
of the baptism of whole families, for the passage in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15, shows the fallacy of such a conclusion, as from that it 
appears that the whole family of Stephanas, who were bap- 
tized by Paul, consisted of adults. That not till so late a 
period as (at Jeast, certainly not earlier than) Ipenzeus, a trace 
of infant baptism appears, and that it first became recognised 
as an apostolic tradition in the course of the third century, is 
evidence rather against than for the admission of its apostolic 
origin ; especially since, in the spirit of the age when*Christ- 
ianity appeared, there were many elements which must have 
been favourable to the introduction of infant baptism,—the 
same elements from which proceeded the notion of the magical 
effects of outward baptism, the notjon of its absolute neces- 
sity for salvation, the notion which gave rise to the mythus 
that the apostles baptized the Old Testament saints in Hades. 
How very much must infant baptism have corresponded with 
such a tendency, if it had been favoured by tradition! It 
might indeed be alleged, on the other hand, that after infant 
baptism had long been recognised as an apostolic tradition, 
many other causes hindered its universal introduction, and the 
same causes might still earlier stand in the way of its spread, 
although a practice sanctioned by the apostles. But these 
causes could not have acted in this manner, in the post- 
apostolic age. In later times, we see the opposition between 
theory and practice, in this respect, actually coming forth. 
Besides, it is a different thing, that a practice which could not 
altogether deny the marks of its later institution, although at 
last: recognised as of apostolic founding, could not for a length 
of time pervade the life of the church ; and that a practice 
really proceeding from apostolic institution and tradition, 
notwithstanding the authority that introduced it, and the 
circumstances in its favour arising from the spirit of the times, 
should yet not have been generally adopted. And if we wish 
to ascertain from whom such an institution was originated, we 
should say, certainly not immediately from Christ himself. 
‘Was it from the primitive church in Palestine, from an 
injunction given by the earlier apostles? But among the 
Jewish Christians, circumcision was held as a seal of the 
covenant, and hence, they had so-much less occasion to make 
nen af anather dedication for their chilfren. Could it then 
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have been Paul, who first among heathen Christians intro- 
duced this alteration by the use of baptism. But this would 
agree least of all with the peculiar Christian characteristics of 
this apostle. He who says of himself that Christ sent him not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel ; he who always kept his 
eye fixed on one thing, justification by faith, and so carefully 
avoided every thing which could give a handle or support to 
the notion of a justification by outward things (the eapxed)— 
how could he have set up infant baptism against the cireum- 
cision that continued to be practised by the Jewish Chris- 
tians? In this case, the dispute carried on with the Judaizing 
party, on the necessity of circumcision, would easily have 
given an opportunity of introducing this substitute into the 
controversy, if it had really existed. The evidence arising 
from silence on this topic; has fnerefore the greater weight. ! 


‘Tf it could be shown, that at this time there was a practice of ad- 
ministering to living persous a substitutionary baptism for the dead, an 
interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 19, which has been lately advocated by 
Rickert—this would stand in si ng contradiction with the absence 
of infant-baptism. If so unconditional a necessity was ascribed to out- 
ward baptism, and such a magical power for the salvation of men, as to 
have occasioned the introduction of such a practice, from such a stand- 
ing-point men must have been brought much sooner to-the practice of 
infant-baptism. But although the explanation here proposed arises 
from the most natural interpretation of the words, I cannot assert to it, 
since it does not satisfy other conditions of a correct exegesis. What 
idea can we form of such a practice of substitutionary baptism? Was it 
that persons hoped by means of it to save their deceased friends and 
relatives, and those who had remained far from the faith? But since.at 
that time such stress was laid on the necessity of repentance and faith, 
we are at a loss to conceive how such an error and abuse could gain ac- 
ceptance. The suppositica of this necessity lies at the foundation of the 
mythus of the baptism administered in Hades to the saints of the Old 
Testament. We might rather suppose that if persons who had become 
believers died before they could fulfil their resolution of being baptized, 
& pubstitutionary baptism would be made use of for éhem, But 
in such cases, it would have been more consonant to a superstitious 
adherence to an outward rite, that they should have hastened ta impart. 
baptism to the dying, or even to the dead, and we find traces of both 
these practices in later times. Of a substitutionary baptism, on the 
contrary, no trace can be found, with the exception of the single passage 
in Paul’s writings. An improper appeal has been made on this point 
to Tertullian. He says, de Resurrectione Carnia, c. 48, only what he 
believed was to be found in these words of Paul, without referring to 
any other quarter. In his work against Marcion, v.10, he also refers to 
this paszage, and such a substitutionary baptism anneared tn him aa 
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We find, indeed, in one passage of Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 14, a trace, 
that already the children of Christians where distinguished 
from the children of heathens, and might be considered in a 
certain sense as belonging to the church, but this is not 
deduced from their having partaken of baptism, and this 
mode of conyexion with the church is rather evidence against 
the existence of infant baptism. The apostle is here treating 
of the sanctifying influence of the communion between parents 
and children, by which the children of Christian parents would 
be distinguished from the children of those who wére not 
Christian, and in virtue of which they might in a certain sense 
be termed dy:a, in contrast with the dxé@apra.’ But if infant 
baptism had been then in existence, the epithet dy:a, applied 
to Christian children, would have been deduced only from this * 
sacred rite by which they had become incorporated with the 
Christian church. But in the point of view here chosen by 
Paul, we find (although it testifies against the existence of 
infant baptism) the fundamental idea from which infant 
baptism was afterwards necessarily developed, and by which it 


Ast of February, the Februationes. Ie thought it important to remark, 
that Paul could not bave approved of such a practice.‘ Viderit insti- 
tutio ista, Kalendee si forte Februariee respondebunt illi: pro mortuis 
petere. ‘Noli ergo apostolum novum statim auctorem aut confirma- 
torem ejus denotarc, ut tanto magis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, 
quanto illi qui vane pro mortuis baptizarentur, fide resurrectionis hoc 
facerent.” And he himself afterwards proposes another interpretation 
of the passage, according to which there is no allusion to a substita- 
tionary baptism. Later uneducated Marcionites in Syria had, most 
probably from this passage of St. Paul's, adopted a practice altogether 
at variance with the spirit of Marcion. Beside’, we might suppose that 
Paul employed an argumentum ad hominem, and adduced a supersti- 
tious custom as evidence of a truth lying at the foundation of Christian 
knowledge. But still it is difficult to suppose that Paul, who so zealously 
opposed all dependence on outward things, and treated it as the worst 
adulteration of the gospel, should not from the first have expressed 
himself im the strongest terms against such a delusion. 

1 The immediate impressions—which proceed from the whole of the 
intercourse of life, and by means of the natural feeling of dependence of 
children on their parents, pass from the latter to the former—have a far 
stronger hold than the effects of instruction, and such impressions may 
begin before the ability for receiving instruction in a direct manner 
exists, These impressions attach themselves to the first germs of con- 
sciousness, and on that account, the commencement of this sanctifying 
influence cannot be precisely determined. See De Wette’s excellent re- 
marks in the Studien und Kritzken. 1839. Part iii. p. 671. 
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must be justified to agree with Paul’s sentiments ; an indica 
tion of the preeminence belonging to children born in . 
Christian community ; the consecration for the kingdom o 
God which is thereby granted to them, an immediate sanc 
tifying influence which would communicate itself to thei 
earliest development.’ 

As to the celebration of the Holy Supper, it’ continued t 
be connected with the common meal, in which all as member 
of one family joined, as in the primitive Jewish church, an 
agreeably to its first institution, In giving a history of th 
Corinthian church, we shall have occasion to speak of th 
abuses which arose from the mixture of ancient Grecian cus 
toms with the Christian festival. 

The publication of the gospel among the heathen, was desti 
tute of those fadilities for its reception, which the long-con 
tinued expectation of a Redeemer as the promised Messial 
gave it among the Jews. Here was no continuous succession 
of witnesses forming a revelation of the living God, with whiel 
the gospel, as already indicated and foretold by the law anc 
prophets among the Jews, might connect itself. Still th 
annunciation of a Redeemer found its point of connexion it 
the universal feeling adhering to the very essence of humat 
nature—the feeling of disunion and guilt, and as a conse 
quence of this, though not brought out with distinctness, : 
longing after redemption from such a condition ; and by thi 
mental development of these nations, and their political con. 
dition at that period, sentiments of this class were more 


1 The words in 1 Cor. vii. 14, may he taken in a twofold manner, I 
we understand with Da Wette the judy as applied to add Christians— 
(which the connexion and the use of the plural render probable)—ther 
the apostle infers that the children of Christians, although not incorpo 
rated with the church, nor yet baptized, might be called aya (which is 
De Wette's opinion), and thus what we have remarked in the tex! 
follows as a necessary consequence. But if we admit that Paul is 
speaking of the case of married persons, in which one party was 
a Christian, and the other a heathen, and that from the sanetification o 
the children of such a marriage, he infers the sanctification of the whole 
marriage relation—which thought perfectiy suits the connexion—ther 
it would appear that Paul deduces a sanctification of the childrer 
by their connexion with the parents, but not from their baptism, for the 
baptism of children, in these circumstances, could, in many instances, 
be hardiy performed. If an infant baptism then existed. he could not 
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vividly felt, while the feeling of disunion (in man’s own 
powers, and between man and God) was manifested in the pre- 
vailing tendency towards dualistic views. The youthful con- 
fidence.of the old world was constantly giving way to a feeling 
of disunion and sadness excited by the more powerful sense of 
the law written on the heart, which, like the external law 
given to thé Jews, was destined to guide the Gentiles to the 
Saviour. The gospel could not be presented in the relation 
it bore to Judaism, as the completion of what already existed 
in the popular religion; it must come forth as the antagonist 
of the leathenish deification of nature, and could only attach 
itself to the truth lying at the foundation of this enormity, 
the sense, namely, in the hiiman breast of a hidden, unknown 
deity ; it was necessary to announce Christianity as the reve- 
lation of that God in whom, by virtue of thir divine original, 
men “lived and moved and had their being,” but of whom, in 
consequence of their estrangement from him by sin, they had 
only a mysterious sense as an. unknown and distant divinity. 
Under this aspect it might also be represented as a, completion 
of that which was implanted by God in the original constitu- 
tion of man, as the final aim of this indistinct longing. Also, 
in relation to all that was truly natural, belonging to the ori- | 
ginal nature of man, and not founded in sin, it might be truly 
asserted, that Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil. And 
here certainly the Gentiles were placed in a more advantageous 
position than the Jews ; they were not exposed to the tempta- 
tion of contemplating Christianity only as the completion of 
a religious system already in existence, and of disowning its 
purpose of producing an entire transformation of the life ; for 
to a convert from heathenism, Christianity presenting itself in 
direct, opposition to the whole of his former religious standing- 
point, must necessarily appear as something altogether new 
and designed to effect an entire revolution. Meanwhile, al- 
though. Christianity must have at first presented itself as 
opposed to the existing elements of life in heathenism ; yet 
Christians who continued to live in intercourse with heathens 
among their old connexions, weré so much the more exposed 
in a practical view to the infection of a corrupt state of morals, 
till their Christian life became firmly established. And 
although the peculiar position of the Gentiles did not expose 
them ea much ag the Jews toa nervert the eosnel into an opus 
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operaium, and thus to misuse it as a cloak for immorality, still 
such an error might arise, not from the influence of J udaizing 


teachers, but from the depraved condition of human nature. 
It is evident that Paul deemed it necessary emphatically to 
guard and warn them against it.1 

Another danger of a different kind threatened Christianity 
when it found its way among the educated classes in the seats 
of Grecian learning. Since in these places the love of know- 
ledge predominated, and surpassed in force all the othor fun- 
damental tendencies of human nature ; since men were disposed 
to cultivate intellectual eminence to the neglect of mosals, and 
Christianity gave a far wider scope than heathenism to the 
exercise of the mental powers ; since in many respects it 
agreed with those among the Grecian philosophers, who rested 
their opposition ® the popular’ religions on an ethical basis ; 
the consequence was, that they made Christianity, contrary to 
its nature and design, chiefly an exercise of the understand. . 
ing, and aimed to convert it into a philosophy, thus subordi- 
nating the practical interest to the theoretical, and obscuring 
the real genius of the gospel. The history of the further 
spread of Christianity among the heathen, and of individual 
churches founded among them, will give us an opportunity of 
developing this fact, and setting it in a clearer light. We 
now proceed to the second missionary journey of the apostle 
Paul. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


Arrer Paul and Barnabas had spent some time with the 
church at Antioch, they resolved to revisit the churches 
founded in the course of their former missionary journey, and 

“then to extend their labours still further. Barnabas wished 
to take his nephew Mark again with them as a companion, 
but Paul refused his assent to this proposal, for he could not 
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excuse his having allowed attachment to home to render him: 
unfaithful to the Lord’s service, and deemed one who was not 
ready to. sacrifice. every thing to this cause as unfitted for 
‘such a vocation. We see on this.occasion the severe earnest- 
ness of Paul’s character, which gave up, and wished others to 
give up, all personal considerations and feelings where the 
cause of Gof was concerned ; he never allowetl himself to be 
tempted or seduced in this respect by his natural attachment 
+o the nation to whom he belonged.’ The indulgence shown 
by Barnabas to Mark might proceed either from the peculiar 
mildness of his Christian character, or from a regard to the 
ties of relationship not yet sufficiently controlled by the power 
of the Christian spirit. That such human attachments had 
too much influence on Barnabas, is shown by his conduct 
at Antioch on the occasion*of the conference between Peter 
and Paul. Thus a sudden difference arose between two mén 
who had hitherto laboured together in the work of the Lord, 
which ended in ‘their separation from one another, and 
thus it was shown, that these men of God were .not free 
from human weakness’; but the event proved that even this 
circumstance contributed to the extension of the kingdom 
of God, for, in consequence of it, the circle of their labours 
was very greatly enlarged. Barnabas now formed a sphere 
of action for himself, and first of all visited with Mark 
his native country Cyprus, and then most probably devoted 
himself to preach the gospel in other regions. For that 
he remained in his native country unemployed in missionary 
service, not only his labours up to this time forbid our 
supposing, but also the terms in which Paul speaks of him at 
a. later period (1 Cor. ix. 6) as a well-known and indefatigable 
preacher of the gospel. Paul's severity towards his nephew 
was probably of service to Mark in leading him to a sense of 
his misconduct, for he afterwards continued faithful to his 
vocatiop. This separation was in the issue only temporary, 
for. we afterwards find Barnabas, Paul, and Mark, in close 
connexion with one another, although Barnabas appears 


1 In the mpdroy of Rom, i. 16, we cannot, with Riickert, find marks 
of this national attachment not entirely overcome. This xparov cor- 
responds with the necessary historical development of the theocracy. 
The supvosition is also excluded by the application of mp@roy in 
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always to have retained a separate independent sphere of 
action. In his stead Paul took Silas as his fellow-labourer. 
From the beginning of his ministry, it was a fixed principle 
with Paul, as he himself tells us in Rom. xv. 20, and 
2 Cor. x. 16, to form his own field of labour for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel, and not to trespass on that of any 
other person ; ‘instead, therefore, of betaking hifnself first to 
Cyprus, as on former occasions, he travelled through the 
neighbouring parts of Syria to Cilicia, Pisidia, and the towns 
in which he had laboured on his first journey. In the town 
of Lystra,' he found a young man named Timothy, who, by 
the instructions of his mother, a pious Jewess, but married to 
a heathen, had received religious impressions, which had an 
abiding effect. His mother was converted when Paul first 
visited that town, and ydung Timothy also became a zealous 
confessor of the gospel. The report of his Christian zeal had 
spread to the neighbouring town of Iconium. In the church 
to which he belonged, the voices of prophets announced that 
he was destined to be a distinguished agent in spreading the 


1 I must here differ from the opinion I expressed in the first edition, 
In Acts xvi. 1, the éxei, if there are no reasons forthe contrary, is most 
naturally understood of the place last mentioned, Lystra; and since 
the favourable testimony to his character given by the brethren at 
Lystra and Iconium is mentioned, we may presume, with some con- 
fidence, that one of these towns was his native place; for it 1s not pro- 
bable that what those who knew him best esid of him should be passed 
over, though it is barely possible that the testimony of persons living in 
the nearest towns to his own might be adduced. In Acts xx. 4, the 
approved reading is rather for than against this supposition; for 
if Timothy had been a native of Derbe, the predicate AcpSaios would 
not*have been applied«to [dios alone, but Luke would have written 
AcpBaios Bt Tdias Kat Tywobeds or dios xal Tipodeds AepBaio. But it is 
surprising that, in this passage, Timothy stands alone without the men- 
tion of his native place, and that in Acts xix. 29, Aristarchus and Gains 
are named together as Macedonians and companions of Paul, Hence it 
might be presumed, that the predicate AepBatvs had been misplaced, 
and ought to stand after Timothy's name. Aristarchus, Secundus, and 
Gaius, would then be named as natives of Thessalonica, and Timothy of 
Derbe. But if we adopt this view, then Acts xvi. 1, 2, must be 
differently explained. But still it is not probable that the more easy 
reading could be altogether removed to make way for one more difficult. 
So common a name as Gaius might easily belong to a Christian 
at Derbe and to another f Macedonia, as we find it borne also by 
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gospel. It gratified Paul to have a zealous youth with him, 
who could assist him on his missionary journeys, and be 
trained for a preacher under his direction. He seconded the 
voices that thus calléd on Timothy, and the young man him- 
self was prepared by his love to their common Lord, to 
accompany his faithful servant every where. As by his 
descent and' education he belonged on one side to the Jews, 
and on the other to the Gentiles, he was so much the more 
fitted to be the companion of the apostles among both, And 
in order to bring him nearer the former, Paul caused, him to 
be circumcised, by which he forfeited none of the publicly 
acknowledged rights of the Gentile Christians ; for being tho 
gon of a Jewess, and educated in Judaism, he could with 
more propriety be claimed by the Jews. 

‘After Paul had visited the*churches already founded in this 
district, he proceeded to Phrygia. Of course he could not, either 
on this or on a later journey, publish the gospel in all the 
threescore and two! towns of the populous province of Phrygia. 
He must have left much to be accomplished by his pupils, 
guch, for instance, as Epaphras at Colossw, who afterwards 
founded a church there, and in the towns of Hierapolis and 
Laodicea? Thence he directed his course northward to 


1 Phjs is the number stated in the sixth century by Hierocles, author 
of the Zuvékinuos, or a “ Traveller's Companion,” which gives an 
account of the proginces and towns of the Eastern Empire. 

2 } cannot agree with the opinion of Dr. Schulz, brought forward in 
‘the Studien und Kritiken, vol. ii. part 3, which is also advocated by 
‘Dr. Schott in his Isagoge, that Paul himself was the founder of these 
churches. I cannot persuade myself that, if the Colossians and Laodi- 
ceans had received the gospel from the lipg of the apostle, he would 
have placed them so closely in connexion wit those who were not per: 
sonally known to him, withoutany distinction, a3 we find in Coloss. ii. 1; 
since, in reference to the anxiety of the apostle for the churches, it 
always made an important diffefence whether he himself had founded 
them or not. The Sco: would have been used too indefinitely, if its 
meaning had not been fixed by what preceded ; from which it appears, 
that these churches of Phrygia are referred to, which, like the churches 
at Colossee and Laodicea, had not been founded by Paul himself. And 
how can it be supposed that, in an epistle to a church founded by him- 
self, he would never appeal to what they had heard from his own lips, 
but only to the announcement of the gospel, which they had heard from 
others? and that he should speak not of what he himself had seen and 
heard antong them, but only of what had been reported to him by 
others respecting their state? The acute remarks of Wiggers, in the 
‘Oh dice and Katttben 1228 vart i. v, 171. have not induced me to 
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Galatia, As many Jews resided in this province, he addressed 
himself probably first to these, and to the proselytes who 
worshipped with them in the synagogues. But the ill-treat- 
ment he met with among the Jews prepared an opening for 
him to the Gentiles, by whom he was received with great 
affection. 

Paul had to‘maintain a sovere conflict with bodily suffering, 
as appears from many allusions in his epistles, where he speaks 
of his being given up to a sense of human weakness, Nor is 
this surprising, for as a Pharisee, striving after the righteous- 
ness of the law, he had certainly not spared his own body. 
After he had found salvation by faith in the Redeemer, and 
had attained the freedom of the evangelical spirit, he was, it 
is true, very far from a tormenting castigation of his body, 
and from legal dependence on ‘orks ; he expresses the most 


alter my opinion on this point. The explanation he gives of the words 
in Coloss, ii. 1, “also for those (among the Christians in Colosse and 
Laodicea) who have not known me personally,” appears to me not 80 
natural as the common one, which I follow. ‘If Paul had intended to 
say this, he would hardly have failed to limit co by adding tua. If 
the xal in verse 7 is also to be retained, yet I do not find any intimation 
conveyed by it that they had received instruction from another teacher, 
but -only a reference to what preceded, that they had received from 
Epaphras the same gospel of the divine grace which had been published 
throughout the world, But, from external evidence, I cannot kelp con- 
sidering the eal as auspicious ;—the frequent repetition of it in the pre- 
ecding part, and the observable reference to v. 6, sight easily occasion 
the insertion of such a kal. But if the xal is spurious, it appears much 
more clearly that Epaphras, not Paul, was the teacher of this chureh, 
He is called (érip jay Sidxovos) a servant of Christ in Paul’ stead, 
because Paul had given over to him the office of proclaiming the gospel 
in the three cities of Phrygia which he himeelf could not visit, Tt is 
not clear te me that Paul, in ii. 5, may not have used the word dre 
to denote his bodily absence in opposition to his spiritual presence 
among them, although he did not mean that he had been once among 
them, and was, now removed to a distance from them. It still appears 
to me remarkable, that—if he wrote some years after his presence 
among them—there should be no allusion to his personal intercourse 
with them, especially in an epistle to a church which was in 80 critical 
a state; to whom it was so important to evince his love and care for 
them, and to exhort faithfuliy to keep the instructions they had received 
from him; and especially, if he had the opportunity of commending 
Epaphras to them, as the person who had carried on the work which he 
had begun, he would:so much the more have stated explicitly, that 
Epaphras taught no other doctrine than what they had at first received 


from himself, that he would only raise the superstructure on the 
foundation Isid he himeslf 
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decided opposition to everything of the kind, in language 
which exhibits him to us as independent of all outward 
circumstances, with a spirit that freely subordinated and 
appropriated all that was external to an infinitely higher 
object. Such are those memorable words which testify such 
consciousness. of true freedom + “T know bath how to be 
abased, and T know how to abound : everywhere and in all 
things, I am imstructed both to be full and to be hungry, 
oth to abound and to suffer need. I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me.” Philip. iv. 42, 13. 
But his new vocation allowed him still less to spare himself, 
since he Jaboured hard with his own hands for a livelihood, 
while he exerted his powers both of mind and body to the 
utmost in his apostolic ministzy 5 he had so many dangers to 
undergo, so many hardships and sufferings to endure, under 
which a weak body might soon sink. Yet with the sense of 
human weakness, the consciousness waxed strongor of a might 
surpassing everything that human power could effect, a divine 
all-conquering energy which proved its efficiency in the 
reaching of the gospel and in him as its instrument ; and he 
could perfectly distinguish this divine power from all merely 
human endowments. Under a sense of human weakness, he 
became snised above himself, by that inward glory which. 
beamed. upon him in those communications of a higher world 
with which he was honoured. He considered a peculiarly 
oppressive pain which constantly attended him, and checked. 
the soaring of his exalted spirit, as an admonition to humility 
given him by God, as @ counterpoise to those moments of 
inward glorification which were voucheafed him. And he 
informs us, that after he had prayed thrice to the Lord, to 
free him from this oppressive pain, an answer by a divine 
yvoice—either in vision or in pure inward consciousness—Wwas 
granted him—that he must not desire to be freed from that 
which doepened the sense of his human weakness, but mus! 

be satisfied with the consciousness of the divine grace im~ 
parted to him ; for the power of God proved itself to be truly 
such, even in the midst of human weakness! 


1 I cannot agree with those who think that Paul, in 2 Cor. xii. 7, 
ee ee hee |e » afc ape aktael Mien Lite: &: 
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He experienced the truth of this especially during his 
ministry in Galatia. His body was bowed down through 
debility, but the divine power of his words and works, 80 
strikingly contrasted with the feebleness of the material 
-organ, made a powerful impression on susceptible disposi- 
tions. Under .these circumstances, the glowing zeal of self- 
sacrificing love which amidst his own sufferings enabled him 
to bear everything so joyfully for the salvation of others, 
must have attracted the hearts of his hearers with so much 
greater force, and excited that ardent attachment to his person 
which he so vividly describes in Gal. iv. 14. “Ye received 
“me ag an angel of God, even as Jesus Christ.” 

The Galatian churches were formed of a stock of native 
Jews, and partly of a great number of Prosélytes, for whom 
Judaism had become the transition-point to Christianity, and 
of persons who passed immediately from heathenism to 
Christianity ; and with the Gentile portion of the church, 
some Jews connected themselves who were distinguished from 
the great mass of their unbelieving countrymen by their 
susceptibility for the gospel. But by means of those who 
were formerly proselytes and the Jewish Christians in the 
churches, an intercourse with the Jews was kept up, and 
hence arose those disturbances in these churches of which we 
shall presently speak. 

On leaving Galatia, Paul was at first uncertain in what 
direction to turn, since new fields of labour opened to him on 
different sides. At one time, he thought of going in a south- 
westerly direction, to Proconsular Asia, and afterwards of 
passing in a northerly dircction to Mysia and Bithynia ; but 
cither by an inward Voice or a vision he received a monition 


in saying, that Paul meant nothing else than what he mentions in the 
10th verse; for in this latter passage, he only applies the generat truth 
—which the divine voice had assured him of in reference to the parti- 
cular object before mentioned—to everything which might contribute 
to render him sensible of his human weakness. This application of the 
principle, and the peculiar phraseology of Paul, lead us to suppose that 
he meant to indicate something quite peculiar in the first passage. We 
cannot imdeed suppose that he would pray to be delivered from euch suf- 
ferings as were essentially and indissolubly connected with his vocation. 
But we must conclude that his prayers referred to something altogether 
personal. which affected him not as an apostle, but as Paul; though it 
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from the Divine Spirit, which caused him to abandon both 
these plans, Having formed an intention of passing over to 
Europe, but waiting to see whether he should be withheld or 
encouraged by a higher guidance, he betook himself to Troas ; 
and a nocturnal vision, in which a Macedonian appeared 
calling in behalf of his nation for his aid, confirmed his reso- 
Jution to visit Macedonia. At Troas, he met with Luke the 
physician, perhaps one of the Proselytes, who had been con- 
verted by him at Antioch, and who joined his band of com- 
panions in missionary labour. His medical skill would be 
serviceable on many occasions for promoting the publication 
of the gospel among the ‘Theathen.! The first Macedonian. city ” 
in which they stayed was Philippi, a place of some import- 
ance. The number of Jews here was not sufficient to enable 
them to establish a synagogue. Probably there were only 
Proselytes, who had a place for assembling surrounded with 
trees, on the outside of the city, near the banks of the 
Strymon, where they performed their devotions and the 
necessary lustrations, a so-called xposevyy.? If addresses 
founded on passages in the Old Testament were not delivered 
here as in the Jewish synagogue, and if Paul could not avail 
himself of such a custom for publishing the gospel ; still the 
Proselytes (especially females) assembled here on the Sabbath 
for prayer, and ho would here mect those persons who were 
in a state of the greatest preparation and susceptibility for 
what he wished to communicate. Accordingly, early in the 
morning on the Sabbath, he resorted thither with his com- 
anions, in order to hold a conversation on religious topics 
With the women of the city who were*here assembled for 
prayer. His words made an impression on the heart of 
Lydia, a dealer in purple from the town of Thyatira in Lydia. 
‘At the conclusion of the service, she and her whole family 

1 We infer that Luke joined Paul at Troas, from his beginning, in 
Acts zy: to write his narrative in the first person—* We endeavoured. 
te go.” &e. : 

othe expression in Acts xvi. 13, oF évoulfero, makes it probable that 
this xpovevxh was not a building, but only an enclosed place in the open. 
air, whieh ‘was usually applied to this purpose : compare Te: jan, 


Fationes, i. 13, “ The Orationes Literales of the Jews,” and De ejuntis, 
c.16, where he speaks of the widely-spread interest taken by the heathen 


aninm ubique celebratur; 


in. the Jewish feasts; “Judaicum 
at rth eg tn alignanda: 
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were baptized by him, and compelled him by her importunity~ 
to take up his abode with his companions in her house." As. 
in this town there were few or no Jews, the adherents of 
Judaism consisted only of proselytes ; thus Christianity met 
jn this quarier with no obstinate resistance ; and it would 
have probably, gained « still greater number of adherents, ” 
without incurring the risk of persecution, if opposition had. 
not been excited, owing to the injury done to the. pecuniary 
interests of certain individuals among the Gentiles, by the 
operatien of the divine doctrine. : . 
There was a female slave who, in a state resembling the 
phenomena of somnambulism, was accustomed to answer un- 
consciously questions proposed to her, and was esteemed to 
be a prophetess inspired by Apollo ;* as in all the forms of 
heathenish idolatry, the Hidden ‘powers of nature were taken 
into the service of religion.’ This slave had probably frequent 
opportunities of hearing Paul, and his words had left an im- 
pression on her heart. In her convulsive fits, these impressions | 
were revived, and mingling what she had heard from Paul 
with her own heathcnish notions, she frequently followed the 
preachers when on their way to the Proseuche, exclaiming, 
“'These men are the servants of the Most High God, who 
show unto us the way of salvation.” This testimony of a 
prophetess so admired by the people might have ‘availed 
much to draw their attention to the new doctrine ; but it 


1 J can by no means admit, with some expositors of the Acts, that, all 
this took place before the beginning of the public exercises of devotion, 
and that on the same day, as they were returning from the place where 
Paul baptized Lydia, the meeting with this prophetess occurred on their 
way to the Proseache. Luke's narrative in Acts xvi. 16, does not indi- 
cate that all these events took place on one day. The assertions of the’ 
prophetess make it probable that ahe had often heard Paul speak. 

2 On the common notion of the people, that the Pythian Apollo took 
possession of such eyyacr, ipddous or wubdvas, and spoke through their 
mouth, see Pintarch, De Def: Oraculor.c.9. Tertullian describes such. 
persons, A pologet. ¢. 23,“ qui de Deo pati existimantur, qui afthelando” 
(in a state of convulsive agony, in which the person felt himself power- 
fully impelled as by a strange spirit with a hollow voice) “ preefantur.” 

3 Thus the oracles of the ancients, the incubations, and similar pheno- 
mena im the heathenism of the Society Isles in the South Sea. The 
Priest of Oro, the God of War, uttered oracles in an ecstatic state of 
violent convulsions, and, after his conversion to Christianity, could not 
nonin wut himself in such a atate. See, on this subject, the late interest-- 
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was very foreign from Paul's disposition to employ or endure 
such a mixture of truth and falsehood. At first, he did not 
concern himself about the exclamations of the slave. But aa 
she persisted, he at last turned to her, and commanded the - 


spirit which held her rational and moral powers in bondage, 
to come out of her. If this was not a persongl evil spirit, 
still it was thd predominance of an ungodlike spirit. That 
which constitutes man a free agent, and which ought to rule 
over the tendencios and powers of his nature, was here held in 
subjection to them.’ And by the divine power of that Sawiour 
who had restored peace and harmony to the distracted souls of 
demoniacs, this woman was also rescued from the power of such 
an ungodlike spirit, and could never again be brought into that 
state. When, therefore, the slave could uo longer practise her 


arts of soothsaying, her mastets saw*themselves deprived of 


1 We have no certain marks which will enable us to determine in 
what light Paul viewed the phenomenon. It might be (though we 
cannot decide with certainty) that he gave to the heathen notion, that 
the spirit of Apollo animated this person, a Jewish form, that an evil 
spirit or demon possessed her. In this case, he followed the universally 
received notion, without reflecting at the moment any further upon it, 
for this subject belonging to the higher philosophy of nature, was 
far from his thoughts. He directed his attention only to the "moral 
grounds of the phenomenon. I am convineed, that the Spirit of truth 
who was promised to him as an apostle, guided him in this instance to 
the knowledge of all the truth which Christ appeared on carth to 
announce, to a knowledge of every thing essential to the doctrine of 
salvation. By this Spirit he discerned the predominance of the reign 
of evil in this phenomenon ; and if an invisible power is here thought 
to be operating, yet what is natural in the causes and symptoms is 
not thereby excluded, even as the natural does t exclude the super- 
natural. Compare the admirable remarks of my friend ‘Twesten in the 
second volume of his Dogmatik, p. 355, and what is said on demoniacs 
in iny Leben Jesu. This spirit gave Paul the confident belief, that 
as Christ had conquered and rendered powerless the kingdom of evil-— 
therefore by his divine power every thing which belonged to this king- 
dom would henceforth be overcome. In this faith, he spoke full of 
divine confidence, and his word took cffect in proportion to his faith. 
But in the words of Christ, and the declarations of the apostle 
respecting himself, I find no ground for admitting, that with this light 
of his Christian consciousness, an error could by no possibility exist, 
which did not affect the truths of the gospel, but belonged toa different . 
and lower department of knowledge ; such as the question, whether we 
are to consider this as a phenomenon explicable from the nature of the 
human. soul, its natural powers and connexion with a bodily organiza- 
tion, or an effect of a possession by a personal evil spirit. 
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the gains which they had hitherto obtained from this source. 
Enraged, they seized Paul and Silas, and accused them, before 
the civil authorities, the Duumvirs,' as turbulent Jews, who 
wore attenipting to introduce Jewish ‘religious practices imto 
the Roman colony, which was contrary to the Roman laws, 
though the right was guaranteed to the Jews of practising 
their national cultus for themselves without molestation. 
After they had been publicly scourged without further exami- 
nation, they were cast into prison. The feeling of public 
ignominy and of bodily pain, confinement in a gloomy prison, 
where their feet were stretched in a painful manner, and 
fastened in the stocks (nervus),? and the expectation of the 
ill-treatment which might yet await them—ail this could not 
depress their souls ; on the contrary, they were rather elevated 
by the consciousness tiat thdy were enduring reproach and 
pain for the cause of Christ. About midnight they united in 
offering prayer and praise to God, when an earthquake shook 
the walls of their prison, The doors flew open, and the fetters 
of the prisoners were loosened. The keeper of the prison was 
seized with the greatest alarm, believing that the prisoners 
had escaped, but Paul and Silas calmed his fears. This earth- 
quake which gave the prisoners an opportunity of recovering 
their liberty—their refusing to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity—their serenity and confidence under so many suffer. 
ings—all combined to make them appear in the eyes of the 
astonished jailor as beings‘of a higher ordér, He fell at their 
feet, and calling to mind what he had heard from the lips of 
Paul and Silas respecting the way of salvation announced by 
them, addressed them in similar language, and inquired what 
ho must do to be saved. His whole family assembled to hear 
the answer, and it was a joyful morning for all. Whether the 
Duumvirs had become more favourably disposed by what they 
had Icarnt in the mean time respecting the prisoners, or that 
the jailor’s report had made an impression upon them, they 
authorized him to say that Paul and Silas might depart. 


! Phe name orparnyoi which is used in the Acts to designate these 
magistrates, was anciently employed in the smaller Greek cities to 
designate the supreme authorities. Sce Aristoteles Politic. vii. 8, od. 
Bekker. vol. ii. p. 1322, é rats usxpats wédeot ula wep) rdvrov (apxh)* 
Kadodor 8 orparnyous wat rodeudpxovs. Wee 

at lian ad Martyres, ¢. 2. “ Nihil crus sentit in neryo, qaum 
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Had any thing enthusiastic mingled with that blessed inspira- 
tion which enabled Paul to endure all shame and all suffering 
for the cause of the Lord,—he certainly would have done 
nothing in order to escape disgrace, though it might have 
been without injury and to the advantage of his calling,—or 
to obtain an apology to which his civil privileges,entitled him, 
for the unmerited treatment he had received. How far were 
his sentiments from what in Jater times the morals of monkery 
have called humility! Appealing to his civil rights,' he 
obliged the Duumvirs, who. were not justified in treating a 
Roman citizen? so ignominiously, to come to the prison, and, 
as an attestation of his mmnocence, with their own lips to re- 
lease® him and his companion. They now betook them~ 
selves to the house of Lydia,where the other Christians of 
the city were assembled, and spoke thé last words of encourage- 
ment and exhortation. They then quitted the place, but Luke 
and Timothy, who had not been included in the persecution, 
stayed behind in peace.‘ Paul left in Philippi a church full 
of faith and zeal—who shortly after gave a proof of their ” 
affectionate concern for him by sending contributions for his 
maintenance, though he never sought for such gifts, but sup- 
ported himself by the labour ofthis own hands. 4 

Paul and Silas now directed their course to Thessalonica, 
about twenty miles distant, the largest city of Macedonia, and 
a place, of considerable traffic, where many Jews resided. 
Here they found a synagogue, which for three weeks Paul 
visited on the Sabbath ; the hearts of many proselytes were 


1 See the well-known words of Cicero, Act.</J. in Verrem, v. 57. 
“Jam illa vox et imploratio civis Romanus sum, que sepe maltis in 
ultimis terris opem inter barbaros et salutem attalit.” 

2 How Paul’s father obtained the Roman citizenship we know not. 
‘We have no ground for assuming, that Paul was indebted for it to his 
being born at Tarsus; for though Dio Chrysostom, in his second Adyos 
Tapords, Yol. ii. ed. Reiske, p. 36, mentions several privileges which 
the Emperor Augustus had granted to the city of Tarsna as a reward 
for its fidelity in the civil wars, yet it docs not appear that Reman 
citizenship was one of them, and ailowing it to have been 50, it may be 
doubted whether it would have been conferred on a foreign Jewish 
family, to which Paul belonged. 

# Silas algo must have obtained by some means the right of a Roman 
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won by his preaching ; and through them a way was opened 
for publishing the gospel among the heathen in the tity. 
From what Paul says in 1 Thess. (i. 9, 10; ii. 10, 1)),' we 
find that he was not satisfied with addressing the proselytes 
only once a-week at the meetings of the synagogue ; his 
preaching would then have been confined to the small number 
of Gentiles who belonged to the proselytes, At the meetings 
of the synagogue, he could adopt only such a method and form 
of address, a8 suited the standing-point of the Jews ; he must 
have presupposed many things, and many topics he could not 
develop, which required to be fully investigated, in order to 
meet the peculiar exigencies of the heathen. But he knew, as 
we see from several examples, how to distinguish the different 
standing-points and wants of the Jews and Gentiles ; and hence, 
we may presume, that he carefully availed himself of oppor- 
tunities to make use of these differences. The Gentiles, 
whose attention was awakened by the proselytes, soon assem- 
bled in various places to hear him, and from them chiefly a 
church was formed, professing faith in the one living God, as 
well as faith in the Redeemer. 

Agreeably to the declarations of Christ (Matt. x. 10, com- 
pared with 1 Cor. ix. 14), Paul recognised the justice of the 
requirement, that the maintenance of the preachers of the 
gospel should be furnished by those for whom they expended 
their whole ‘strength and activity, in order to confer upon 
them the highest benefit. But since he was conscious that in 
one point he was inferior to the other apostles, not having at 
first. joined himself voluntarily to the Redecmer, but having 
been by the divine grace, as it were against his will, trans- 
formed from a violent persecutor of the church into an apostle, 
he thought it his duty to sacrifice a right belonging to the 
apostolic office, in order to evince his readiness and delight in 
the calling which was laid upon him by a higher necessity ; 
(1 Cor. x. 16—18,) Thus also he found the means of pro- 


1 Schrader in his Chronological Remarks, p. 95, thinks that these 
passages cannot possibly refer to Paul's first visit to Thessalonica, which 
must have been a very short one. But there seems nothing improbable 
in the supposition, that a man of such zeal and indefatigable activity in 
his calling, would in the space of three or four weeks, effect so much, 
and Teave bebi im 20. vivi impression of his character and 
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moting his apostolic labours among the heathen; for a 
ministry so manifestly disinterested, sacrificing every thing for 
the good of others, and undergoing all toils and deprivations, 
must have won the confidence of many, even of those who 
otherwise were disposed to suspect selfish motives in a zeal for 
the best intergsts of others, which they could nat appreciate. 
He must have been more anxious to remove every pretext for 
such a suspicion, because the conduct of many Jews who were 
active in making proselytes, was calculated to cast suchsan 
imputation on the Jewish teachers in general. The vther 
apostles in their youth, had earned their livelihood by a 
regular employment, but yet one which they could not follow 
in every place ; Paul, on the other hand, though destined to 
be a Jewish theologian, yet aceqrding to the maxims prevalent. 
in the Jewish schools,’ along with the study of the law, had 
learned the art of tent-making ; and easily gained a main- 
tenance by this handicraft, wherever he went, on account of 
the mode of travelling in the East, and the manifold occasions 
on which tents’ were used. While anxiety for the spiritual 
wants of the heathen and the new converts to Christianity 
wholly occupied his mind, he was forced to employ the night 
in earning the necessaries of life for himself and his com- 
panions (I@Thess. ii, 9 ; Acts xx. 34), excepting as far as he 
obtained some relief by the affectionate voluntary offerings of 
the church at Philippi. But to him it was happiness to give 
to others without receiving anything in return from ‘them ; 
from his own experience, he knew the truth of the Lord’s 
words, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Acts xx, 35. 

The apostle not only publicly addressed the church, but 
visited individuals in their families, and impressed on their 

+ In the Pirke Avoth, 6°2,§2, py spyey minnetg np, “ Benutifal is 
the study of the law with an earthly employment, by which a man gains 
his livelihood ;” and the reagon alleged is, that both together are pre- 
ventives of gin, but in their absence, the'soul is easily ruined, and sin 
finds entrance. And thus in monasteries, occupation with manual labour 
had for its object, not simply to make provision for the support of the 
body, but also to prevent senguality from mingling with higher spiritual 
employments. 

* Philo de Victimis, 836, ed. Francof. aiyéy 8 ai Tpixes, ai Bopal ovvu- 
gawdpeval re al oupparrduevat, Sopra yeyévacw S8orxdpats oixias Kad 
pddora rois évotparelas. This tends to show, though it does not prove, 
that Paol chose this occupation from its being one for which his native 
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hearts the fundamental truths of the gospel in private con- 
versations, or warned them of the dangers that threatened 
the Christian life.’ He endeavoured to cherish the hopes of 
Delievers under the sufferings of their earthly life, by pointing 
them to the period when Christ would come again to bring his 
kingdom ameng mankind to a victorious consummation. This 
period, for those who were conscious of having obtained re- 
demption, was fitted to be not an object of dread, but of 
joyfal longing hope. And during the first part of his apostolic 
‘courst, this decisive event appeared to Paul nearer than it 
really was. For, in this respect, the times and seasons must 
remain hidden till the epoch of their fulfilment, as Christ 
himself declared. Matthew xxiv. 36.2 The first publishers of 
the gospel were far from thinking, that the kingdom of 
Christ would gradually, after a tedious process, by its own 
inward encrgy, and the guidance of the Lord in the natural 
developments of events, overcome the opposing powers of the 
earth, and make them subserve its interests, Although 
Christ, by the parables in which he represented the progross 
of his kingdom on earth, had indicated the slowness of its 
development, as in the parables of the grain of corn, of leaven, 
of the wheat and the tares ; yet the meaning of these repre- 
sentations, as far as they were prophetical, and relgted to the 
geale of temporal development, could only be rightly under- 
stood, when explained by the course of events. And herein 
we recdynise the divine intuition of Christ, which could piercé 
through the longest succession of generations and ages. But 
the apostles, to whom such an intuition was not granted, 
thought indecd thet, as their Lord had promised, the gospel 
would spread among all the nations of the earth, by its divine 
energy pervading and *overcoming the world ; but they also 
believed, that the persecutions of the ruling powers among 
the Gentiles, would continually become more intense, till the 


1 We do not see why the exhortations and warnings given to the 
Christians at Thessaloniea, to which Paul appeals in both his Epistles, 
might not have been communicated during his first residence among 
them; for would not Paul’s wisdom and knowledge of human nature, 
foresee the dangers likely to arise, and endeavour to fortify his discipies 
against them? Schrader’s argument deduced from this circumstance, 
against the dates commonly offered to these two Epistles, does not 
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Saviour by his divine power should achieve the triumph of 
the church over all opposing forces. Aad their enthusiasm 
for the cause of the gospel, the knowledge of its divine 
all-subduing power, and its rapid propagation in the first 
age of the church, all contributed to conceal from their 
human vision, the obstacles which withstood the verification 
of their Lords promise ; nor could they even estimate cor- 
rectly the population of the globe at that period.’ Hence it 
may be explained, how Paul,—notwithstanding his apostolic 
character and his call to be an instrument for publishing 
divine truth in unsullied purity—could embrace the issue of 
all his hopes, the personal indissoluble union with that 
Saviour whom he once persecuted, and now so ardently loved, 
with an enthusiastic longing that outstripped the tedious 
development of history. In this stite of mind, he was im- 
pelled to exert all his powers, in order to hasten the dissemi- 
nation of the gospel among all nations, It was natural, that. . 
the expectation of the speedy return of Christ should operate 
most vigorously in the first period of his ministry, while ho 
was yet glowing with youthful inspiration, And thus under 
the sufferings and shame which he endured at Philippi, the 
anticipation of this divine triumph inspired him so much the 
more; for it resulted from the very nature of the divine 
power of faith, that the confidence and liveliness of his hope 
increased with the conflicts he was called to endure. Filled 
‘with these sentiments, he came to ‘I'hessalonica, and with an 
elevation of feeling, which naturally communicated itself to 
other minds, he testified of the hope that animated him, and 
raised him above all earthly sufferings. But as his inspiration 
was far removed from every mixture of that fanaticism, which 
cannot separate the subjective feeling and mental views, from 
what belongs to faith, and the confidence of faith,—-he by no 
means spoke of the nearness of that great event as absolutely 
determined ; he adhered with modest sobriety to the saying 
of the Lord, that “it was not for men to know the times and 
seasons.” And with apostolic discretion, he endeavoured to 
warn the new converts lest, by filling their imaginations with 
visions of the felicity of the approaching reign of Christ, and 


iderations must be taken into account, when we find 
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wrapping themselves in pleasing dreams, they should forget 
the necessary preparations for the future, and for the impend- 
ing conflict. He foretold them that they had still many 
sufferings and many struggles to endure, before they could 
attain the undisturbed enjoyment of blessedness in the king- 
dom of Christ. 

Though tlie apostle, in opposition to the pretensions of 
meritorious works and moral self-sufficiency advanced by 
Judaizing teachers, earnestly set forth the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, not by human works which are ever defective, but by 
appropriating the grace of redemption through faith alone ; 
yet he also deemed it of importance to warn the new converts 
against another misapprehension to which a superficial con- 
version, or a confusion of the common Jewish notions of faith 
with the Pauline might expose them ; namely, the false repre- 
sentation of those who held that a renunciation of idolatry, 
and the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, without the 
life-transforming influence of such a conviction, was sufficient 
to place them on a better footing than the heathen, and to 
secure them from the divine judgments that threatened the 
heathen world. He often charged them most impressively, 
to manifest in the habitual tenor of their lives the change 
effected in their hearts by the gospel; and that their crimi- 
nality would be aggravated, if, after they had been devoted to 
God by redemption and baptism to serve him with a holy 
life, they returned to their former vices, and thus defiled their 
bodies and souls which had been made the temples of the 
Holy Spirit. 1 Thess. iv. 6 ; ii, 12. 

But the speedy and cordial reception which the gospel met 
with among the Gentiles, roused the fanatical fury and 
zealotry of many Jews, who had already been exasperated by 
the apostle’s discourse in the synagogue. They stirred up 
some of the common people who forced. their way into the 
house of Jason a Christian, where Paul was staying. But as 
they did not find the apostle, they dragged Jason and some 

1 These are the vain words, the, xevol Aéyor, Eph. v. 6, of which Paut 
thought it necessary eo solemnly to warn the Gentile Christians. Hence, 
warning them against such a superficial Christianity, he reminds them 
that every vicious person resembles an idolater, and would be equally 
excluded from the kingdom of God—that not merely for idolatry, but 
for every unsubdued vice, unbelievers would be exposed to the divine 
eondemnation. = 
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other Christians before the judgment-seat. As on this otca- _ 
sion the persecution originated with the Jews, who merely 
employed the Gentiles as their tools, thé accusation brought 
against the publishers of the new doctrine was not the same 
as those made at Philippi; they were not charged, as in other 
cases, with having disturbed the Jews in the peaceful exercise 
of their own mode of worship as guaranteed to them by the 
Jaws. As Paul had laboured here for the most part among 
the Gentiles, the grounds were too slight for supporting such 
an.accusation, especially as the civil authorities were sot pre- 
disposed to receive it. At this time, a political accusation, 
the crimen majestatis, was likely to be more successful, a 
device that was often employed in a similar way, at a later 
period, by the enemies of the Christian faith, Paul had 
spoken much at Thessalonica of thé approaching kingdom of 
Christ, to which believers already belonged; and by dis- 
torting his expressions, the accusation was rendered plausible. 
He instigated people (it was averred) to acknowledge one 
Jesus as supreme ruler instead of Cesar. But the autho- 
rities, when they saw the persons before them who were 
charged with being implicated in the conspiracy, could not 
credit such an accusation ; and after Jason and his friends 
had given security that there should be no violation of the 
public peace, and that those persons who had been the alleged 
causes of this disturbance should soon leave the city, they 
were dismissed. 

On the evening of the same day, Paul and Silas left the 
city, after a residence of three or four weeks. As Paul could 
not remain there as long as the necessities of the newly 
formed church required, his anxiety was awakened on its 
behalf, since he foresaw that it would have to endure much 
persecution from the Gentiles at the instigation of the Jews. 
He had formed, therefore, the intention of returning thither 
ag soon gs the first storm of the popular fury had subsided ; 
1 Thess. ii. 18. Possibly he left Timothy behind, who had 
not been an object of persecution, unless he met him first at 
Beroea, after leaving Philippi. Paul and Silas now proceeded 
to Bercea, a town about ten miles distant, where they met 
with a better reception from the Jews ; the gospel here found 
acceptance also with the Gentiles ; but a tumult raised by 
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immediately. Accompanied by some believers from Bercea, 
he then directed his course to Athens,! 

Though the consequences which resulted from the apostle’s 
labours at Athens were at first inconsiderable, yet his 
appearance in this city (which in a different sense from Rome 
might be callod the metropolis of the world), was in real 
importance unquestionably one of the most. memorable signs 
of the new spiritual creation, A herald of that divine doctrine 
which, fraught with divine power, was destined to change the 
principies and practices of the ancient world, Paul came-to 
Athens, the parent of Grecian culture and philosophy ; the 
city to which, as the Grecian element had imbued the culture 
of the West, the whole Roman world was indebted for its 
mental advancement, which alsg. was the central point of the 
Grecian religion, where an enthusiastic attachment to all that 
belonged to ancient Hellas, not excepting its idolatry, retained 
a firm hold till the fourth century. Zeal for the honour of 
the gods, each one of whom had here his temple and his 
altars, and was celebrated by the master-pieces of art, ren- 
dered Athens famous throughout the civilized world.? 1t was 
at first Paul's intention to wait for the arrival of Silas and 
‘Timothy before he entered on the publication of the gospel, 
as by his companions who had returned to Bercea, he had 
sent word for them to follow him as soon as possible. But 
when he saw himself surrounded by the statues, and altars, 


1 It ts doubtful whether Paul went by land or by sea to Athens, the 
és in Acts xvii. 14, may be understood simply as marking the direction 
of his route. See Winer's Grammatik, 3d ed. p. 498. (4th ed. p. 559.) 
Bercea lay near the sea, and this was the shortest. But the és way also 
signify, that they took at first their course towards the sea, in order to 
mislead the Jews (who expected them to come that way, and were lying 
in wait for Paul in the neighbourhood of the port), and afterwards 
pursued their journey by land. So we find on another occasion, when 
Paul was about to sail from Corinth to Asia Minor, he found himself in 
danger from the plots of the Jews, and preferred going by land; Acts 
xx. 3, The first interpretation appears to be the simplest and most 
favoured by the phraseology. The ‘éws adopted by Lachmann [and 
Tischendorff, Lips. 1841] appears to have arisen from a gloss. 

? Apolloniua of Tyana {in Philostratus) callsthe Athenians g:Ao8ural. 
Pausanias aseribes to them (4étic. i. 17), 7d eis Seobs eboeBeiv BAAwY 
mdéov ; and (c, 24. 7d wegurodrepor rijs cis Ta Ocia omovdss. In the reli- 
gious system of the Athenians, there was a peculiar refinement of moral 
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and temples of the gods, and works of art, by which the 
honour due to the living God alone was traysferred to crea- 
tures of the imagination—he could not withstand the impulse 
of holy zeal, to testify of Him who called erring men to 
repentance and offered them salvation. He spoke in the 
synagogue tg the Jews-and Proselytes, but did, not wait as im 
other cities till a way was opened by their means for pub- 
lishing the gospel to the heathen. From ancient times it 
was customary at Athens for people to meet together under 
covered porticoes in public places, to converse with one 
another on matters of all kinds, trifling or important ; and 
then, as in the time of Demosthenes, groups of persons might 
be met with in the market, collected together merely to hear 
of something new.’ Accorgingly, Paul made it his business: 
to enter into conversation with the passers-by, in hopes of. 
turning their attention to the most important concern of 
man, The sentiments with which he was inspired had nothing 
jn common with the enthusiasm of the fanatic, who is unable 
to transport himself from his own peculiar state of feeling 
to the standing-point of others, in order to make himself 
acquainted with the obstacles that oppose their reception of 
what he holds as truth with absolute certainty. Paul knew, 
indeed, as he himself says, that the preaching of the crucified 
Saviour must appear to the wise men of the world as foolish- 
ness, until they became fools, that is, until they were con- 
vinced of the insufficiency of their wisdom in reference to the 
knowledge of divine things, and for the satisfaction of their 
religious wants ; 1 Cor. i. 23; iii. 18. But he was not ashamed, 
‘as he also affirms, to testify to the wise and to the unwise, to 
the Greeks and to the barbarians, of what he knew from his 
own experience to be the power of*God to save those that 
believe ; Rom. i. 16, The market to which he resorted was. 
near a portico of the philosophers. Here he met with philo- 
sophers of the Epicurean and Stoic schools. If we reflect 
upon the relative position of the Stoics to the Epicureans, 
that the former acknowledged something divine as the 
animating principle in the universe and in human naire, 
that they were inspired with an ideal model founded in the 


L As Temasthenes reproaches them in his oration against the epistle 
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moral nature of man, and that they recognised man’s religious 
wants and the éraditions that bore testimony to it ;—while on 
the other hand, the latter, though they-did not absolutely do 
away with the belief in the gods, reduced it to something 
inert, non-essential, and superfluous; that they represented 
pleasure as the highest aim of human pursuit, and that they 
were accustomed to ridicule the existing religions as the off 
spring of human weakness and the spectral creations of fear - 
we might from such a contrast infer that theStoics made a much 
nearer upproach to Christianity than the Epicureans. But it 
does not follow that the former would give a more favourable 
reception to the gospel than the latter, for their vain notion of 
moral self-sufficiency was diametrically opposed to a doctrine 
which inculeated repentance, forg'veness of sins, grace, and jus- 
tification by fuith. This supreme God—the impersonal eternal 
. Yeason pervading the universe—was something very different 
from the living God, the heavenly Father full of love whom 
the gospel reveals, and who must have appeared to the Stoics 
as far too human a being ; and both parties agreed in the 
Grecian pride of philosophy, which would look down on a 
doctrine appearing in a Jewish garb, and not developed in 
a philosophic form, as a mere outlandish superstition. Yet 
many among those who gathered around the apostle during 
his conversations, were at least Pleased to hear something 
new ; and their curiosity was excited to hear of the strange 
divinity whom he wished to introduce, and to be informed 
respecting his new doctrine. They took him to the hil, 
where the first tribunal at Athens, the Areopagus, was 
accustomed to hold -its sittings, and where he could easily 
find a spot suited to a large audience.’ The discourse of 
Paul on this occ.sion is an admirable specimen of his apo- 
stolic wisdom and eloquence: we here perceive how the 
apostle (to use his own language) to the heathens became a 

heathen, that he might gain the heathens to Christianity. 
Tospired by feelings that were implanted from his youth in 
the mind of a pious Jew, and glowing with zeal for the honour 
of his God, Paul must have been horror-struck at the spectacle 
1 The whole course of the proceedings and the apostle’s discourse 


Prove that he did not appear as an accused person before his judges, in 
order to defen himself against the charge of introducing relies 
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of the idolatry that met him wherever he turned his “eyes. 
He might easily have been betrayed by his feelings into in- 
temperate language. _ And it evinced no ordinary self-denial 
and selfcommand, that instead of beginning with expressions 
of detestation, instead of representing the whole religious 
system of the Greeks as a Satanic delusion, he appealed to the 
truth which"lay at its basis, while he sought to awaken in his 
hearers the consciousness of God which was oppressed by the 
power of sin, and thus aimed at leading them to the knowledge 
of that Saviour whom he came to announce. As ameng the 
Jews, in whom the knowledge of God formed by divine revela- 
tion led to a clear and pure development of the idea of the 
Messiah, he could appeal to the national history, the law and 
the prophets, as witnesses of Christ ; so here he appealed to 
the undeniable anxiety of natural religion after an unknown 
God. He began with acknowledging in the religious zeal of 
the Athenians a true religious feeling, though erroneously 
directed, an undeniable tending of the mind towards some- 
thing divine.’ He begins with acknowledging in a laudatory 
1 Much depends on the meaning attached to the ambiguous word 
Bagibaiuwy, Acts xvii. 22, The original signification of this word, in 
spular usage, certainly denoted something good—as is the case in all 
language with words which denote the fear of God or of the gods—the 
feeling of dependence on a higher power, which, if we analyse the reli- 
gious sentiment, appears to be its prime element ; although not exhaust. 
ing every thing which belongs to the essential nature of theism, and 
although this first germ, without the addition of another element, may 
give rise to superstition as well as faith. Now since, where the feeling 
of fear (SeiAla mgds 73 Barudviov, Theophrast.) is the ruling principle in 
the conscience, superstition alone can be the result, it hag happened that 
* this word has been, by an abuse of the term, apglied to that perversion 
of religious sentiment. This phraseology was then prevalent, Thus 
Plutarch uses the word in his admirable treatise wept deciSaipovlas Kal 
&edrqros, in which he proceeds on the supposition, that the source of 
superstition is that mode of thinking which contemplates the gods only 
as objects of fear; but he errs in this point, that he traces the origin ot 
this morbid tendency to a wrong direction of the intellectual faculties. 
Compare*the profound remarks of Nitzach, in his treatise on the reli. 
ious ideas of the ancients. The word dc8aovia occurs in the New 
Testament only in one other passage, Acts xxv, 19, where the Roman 
procurator Festus, speaking to the Jewish King Agrippa of Judaism, 
could hot intend to brand it as superstition, but rather used the word as 
4 general designation for a foreign religion. He might, however, choose 
this'word, although not with a special design, yet not quite accidentally, 
hich was suited to express the subjective view taken by the 
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manner the strength of the religious sentiment among the 
Athenians,’ and adducing as a proof of it, that while walking 
amongst their sacred edifices, he lighted,on an altar dedicated. 
to an unknown God.” 

The inscription certainly as understood by those who framed 
it, by no means proved that they were animated with the con- 
ception of an unknown God exalted above all other gods ; but 
only that according to their belief they had received good or 


for he deduced the seeking after the unknown God, which he doubtless 
considered as something good, from this deroidaporfa, so prevalent 
among the Athenians. He announced himself as one who would guide 
their deiciSaizovia, not rightly conscious of its object and aim, to a 
state of clear self-consciousness by a revelation of the object to which it 
thus ignorantly tended. Still it may be asked, whether Paul had not 
still stronger reasons (though without perhaps reflecting deeply upon 
them) for using the word dec:daruoria, instead of another which he was 
accustomed to use as the designation of pure piety. He uses the term 
«boeBeiv immediately afterwards, where it plainly indicates the exercise 
of the religious sentiment towards the true God. 

1 Tn the comparative Semida:poversépous, a reference is made to the 
quality which, as we have before remarked, used to be attributed to the 
Athenians in a higher degree than to all the other Greeks,—a fact which 
the apostle would easily have learned. 

2 If we examine with care all the accounts of antiquity, and compare 
the various phases of polytheiem, we shall find no sufficient ground to 
deny the existence of such an altar as is here mentioned by Paul. The 
inscription, as he cites it, and which proves his fidelity in the citation, 
by no means asserts that it was an altar to che Unknown God, but only 
an altar dedicated to an unknown God. Jerome, it is true, in the first 
chapter of his Commentary on the Epistle-of Paul to Titus, and in his 
Epistola ad Magnum, thus cites the inscription of the altar—Diis 
Asie et Europe et Libye, Diis ignotis et peregrinia ;” and he thinks 
that Paul modified the-form of the inscription to suit his application of 
it. But Jerome, perhaps here as in other instances, judged too super- 
ficially. Several ancient writers mention the altars of the unknown 
gods at Athens, but ia a manner that does not determine the form of 
the inscription. For example ; Pausanias, 4 ¢tie. i. 4, and Eliae. v. 14, 
Bepoi Peay dvopafoudvar &yvioruv ; Apollonius of Tyana, in Phitostratus, 
vi. 3, where, like Paul, he finds, in the style of the inscription, an evi- 
dence of the pious disposition of the Athenians in reference to diving 
things, that they had erected altars even 1o unknown gods; swpgovcores ov 
7d meg) xdvtov Beav cf Adyew, nal TabraAShyow, ob Kal dyvdotev 
Sarpdvev Boul Bouvra:. Isodorus of Pelusium, vi: 69, cannot be adduced 
as an authority, since he merely speaks of conjectures, Diogenes Laérting, 
in the life of Epimenides IL, that, in the time of a plague, when they 
Knew not what God to propitiate in order to avert it, he caused 
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evil from some unknown God, and this uncertainty in refer- 
ence to the completeness of their worship, enters into the 
very essence of Polytheism, since, according to its nature, it 
includes an infinity of objects. But Paul cited this inscrip- 
tion, in order to attach a deeper meaning to it, and to make 
it a point of connexion, for the purpose of pointing out 
a higher but indistinct sentiment, lying at tiie root of Poly- , 
theism. Polytheism proceeds from the feeling of dependence 
—(whether founded on a sense of benefits conferred or of" 
evils inflicted)—-on a higher unknown power, to which it is 
needful that man should place himself in the right relation ; 
put instead of following this feeling, in order by means of 
that in human nature which is supernatural and bears 
an affinity to God, to rise to @ consciousness of a God exalted 
above nature, he refers it* only to the powers of nature 
operating upon him through the senses. That by which his 
religious feeling is immediately attracted, and to which it 
refers itself, without the reflective consciousness of man 
making ‘it a distinct object, is one thing : but that which the 
mind enthralled in the circle of nature—doing homage. to 
tho power over which it ought to rule—converts with re- 
flective consciousness into an object of worship, is another 
thing. Hence Paul views the whole religion of the Athenians 
as tho*worship of a God unknown to themselves, and presents 
himself as a person who is ready to lead them to a clear self; 
consciousness respecting the object of their deeply felt re- 
ligious sentiment. 

“J announce to you Him,” said he, “whom ye worship, 
without knowing it? He is the God who created the world 


0G). Hence, says Diogenes, there are still many altars in Athens 
without any determinate names. Although the precise inscriptions is 
not here given, yet altars might be erected on this or a similar occasion 
which were dedicated to an unknown god, since they knew not what 
god was offended and required to be propitiated, as Chrysostom has also 
remarked in his 38th homily on the Acts. 

1 We seo from this how Paul psychologically explains the origin of 
polytheism, or the deification of Nature ; how far he was from adopting 
the Jewish notion of a supernatural magical origination of idolatry by 
means of evil spirits, who sought to become the objects of religious 
homage. The idea contained in these words of Paul forms also the 
groundwork of his discourse at Lystra. We may also find a reference 
to it in what he says, Rom. i. 19, of an original knolledge of God, 

ed Be thn ve taminanca nf immaral propensities: and Rom 
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and all that is therein. He, the Lord of heaven and earth,. 
dwelleth not in temples made by human hands, he requires 
no human service on his own account—he, the all-sufficient 
One,,has given to all, life, and breath, and all things. He also 
is the originator of the whole human race, and conducts its 
development to one great end. He has caused all the nations 
of the earth to descend from one man,! and has‘not allowed 
them to spread by chance over the globe ; for, in this respect, 
every thing is under his control, he has appointed to each 
people jts dwelling-place, and has ordained the various eras 
in the history of nations—their development in space and 
time is fixed by his all-governing wisdom.? Thus God has’ 
revealed himself in the vicissitudes of nations, in order that 
men may be induced to seek after him—to try whether they 
could know and find him; and they might easily know him, 
since he is not far frora any one of us, for in him our whole 
existence has its root.”* As an evidence of the consciousness 


4, 21, 25, that idolatry begins when religious sentiment cleaves to the 
creature, instead of rising above nature to the Creator. On the firs, 
passage, see Tholuck’s, and on the second Riickert’s, excellent remarks, 

1 This also is probably connected with what he says in opposition to 
polytheistic views. On the polytheistic standing-point, a knowledge of © 
the unity of human nature is wanting, because it is closely connected with 
a knowledge of the unity of God. Polytheism prefers the idea of distinet 
races over whom their respective gods preside, to the idea of one race pro- 
ceeding from one origin. As the idea of one God is divided into o mul- 
tiplicity of gods, so the idea of one human race is divided into the mul- 
tiplicity of national character, over each of which a god is supposed to pre- 
side correspondizg to the particular nation, On the other hand, the idea 
of one human race, and their descent from one man, is connected with 
the idea of one God. ‘Thus Paul sets the unity of the theistic con- 
ecptions in contrast with the multiplicity existing in the deification of 
nature. The Emperor Julian observed this contrast between the poly- 
theistic and monotheistic anthropology and anthropogony. See Julian, 
Fragmentum ed. Spanheim, t. i, 295. wavraxod dépduv vevodvrav Oey, 
of wAclous mpomAdoy KvOpwmat, Tois yevedpxois Beots aroxAnpwberres. 

2 A peculiar relation of the parts of the earth inhabited by the 
several nations to their peculiar character, as this is formed by native 
tendencies and moral freedom ; the secret connexion between. nature. 
and mankind ordained by God, and grounded in a higher law of 
spiritual development. 

3 The apostle’s words are—éy aitg (Suey wal xivodueda wal eoudr, 
‘Many expositors have so explained these words, asif they were intended 
to denote the continua: dependence of existence on God, as the pre- ; 
server of all Nhings; and excepting that é is taken in an Hebraistic 
sense =: through, we might so understand the words in the pure Greek, 
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of this original réiationship to God, he quotes the words of a’ 
- heathen, one of themselves, the poet Aratus, who came from. 
the native country of the apostle. “For we are the offspring 
of God.”' After this ‘appeal to the universal higher self-con- 
sciousness, he goes on to say; Since we. are the offspring 
of God, we ought nét to believe that the divinity is like any 
earthly material, or any image of human arte This negative 
assertion manifestly includes a positive one ; we must strive 
to rise ta the divinity by means of that within us which 
is related to him. Instead of carrying on the arguntent: 
against’ idolatry, the apostle leaves his hearers. to decide for 
themselves ; and presupposing the consciousness of sin— 
without attempting to develop it—he proceeds. with jhe 
annunciation of the gospel. After God had with great: long- 
suffering endured the times of ignofance,? he now revealed. 


idiom, for elva: %& ri may signify to depend wholly on some one, 
as éy col yap éopéy, in the @dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, v. 814 , 
But this explanation does not suit the connexion of the . 
for Paul evidently is speaking here, not of what-men have in col on wath 
other.ereatures, but of what distinguishes men from other creatures, that 
by wilich ‘thoy are eapecially related to God ; for as an evidence of this, “in 
him we Five, and move, and are,” he quotes the words of. Aratus, which 
refer precisely to this relation of man to God. Hence, in order to find the 
connexion according to this explanation, we must amplify the thought too 
artificiallyy thus, “ Weare distinguished above all other creatures in our 
capacity for knowing this dependence on God.” On the other hand, every 
thing is connected in the most natural manner, if we consider these words, 
“ihim we live, move, and are,” as pointing out the secret connexjpn of 
men with God as “the Father of Spirits,” in virtue of their spiritual 
and moral natura. As Paul says nothing here which is peculiar to the 
Christian system, but expresses a fact grounded on the general prin- 
ciples of theism, we may with great propriety gompare it with a per- 
feetly analogous expression of Dio Chrysostom, which serves to confirm 
this explanation. He says.of men—Gre ob paxpay ob8' tw ro Petov 


Supniorucvos, Gar’ dy aitG péow wepucdres exelvy .. 10s mavrax doe 
Sumadrduevor Tis Olas picews—De Dei Cognitione, vol. i. ed. Reiske, 
p. 384. . 


1 These, words are quoted from the pawopevois of Aratus, v. 5, but 
they are also to be found in the beautiful hymn of the stoic Cleanthus, 
where they are used as an expression of Reason, as a mark of this 
divine relationship: é cod yap yéros deuev: iis ulunua Aaxdvres 
votre, A similar sentiment occurs in the golden verses: Geiov yap 
yévos ori Bporoiaw. 5 e is 

2 Paul here gives us to understand, that not merely negative unbelief 
jn reference to truth not known, but only criminal unbelief of the 
gospel offered to men, would be an object of the divine judgment. This 
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. the truth to all men, and required all to acknowledge it-and 


repent. With this was connected the annunciation of. the 
Redeemer, of the forgiveness of sins to be obtained through 
him, of his resurrection as the confirmation of his doctrine, 
and a pledge of the resurrection of believers to a blessed life, 
as well as of the judgment to be passed by him on mankind.! 
As long as the apostle confined himself to the general doctrine 
of Theism, he was heard with attention by those who had 
been used to the lessons of Grecian philosophy. But when 
he tonched upon that doctrine which most decidedly marked 
the. opposition of the Christian view of the world to thag 
entertained by the heathens? when he spoke of a general 
resurrection, he was interrupted with ridicule on the part.of 
some of his hearers. Others said, We would hear thea 
at another time on thismattet; whether they only intended 
to hint in a courteous manner to the apostle that they 
wished him to close his address, or really expressed a serinos 
intention of hearing him again.* Thero were only a fow 
individuals who joined themselves to the apostle, listened to 
his further instructions, and became believers. Among these 
was.a member of the Areopagite council, Dionysius ; who 
became the subject of so many legends. The only authentic 
tradition respecting him appears to be, that-he was the prin- 
cipal instrument of forming a church at Athens, ‘sid became 
its overseer.* 

While Paul was at Athens, Timothy returned from. Mace- 


Romans, that Heathens as well as Jews would be judged according 
to the measure of the law known to them; and with what he says 
in Rom. iii. 25, of therdpeots tay mpoyeyovéray auaprnpdrev. 

1 It is very evident from the form of the expressions in Acts xvii. 21, 
as well as from verse 32, where the mention of the general resurrection, 
in. Paul’s speech is implied, that, in the Acts, we have only the sub- 
stance given of what he said. 

? This is expressed in the worda of the heathen Octavius, in Minucius 
Felix, c. xi.: “Coeloet aatris, que sic relinquimus ut invenimuas, interi- 
tum denuntiare, sibi mortuis, exstinctis, qui sicut nascimur et interimus, 
wternitatem repromittere.” The doctrine of the Stoica, of an dvarrot- 
xelwots, the regeneration of the universe in a new form after ita 
destruction, bas no affinity to the doctrine of the resurreetion, but 
is strictly in accordance with the pantheistical views of the Stoica. 

% From the silence of the A not to infer with certainty that 
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donia,’ but the anxiety of Paul for the new church at Thessa- 
lonica, induced him to send his young fellow-labourer thither, 


‘ On this point there is much uncertainty. According to the Acts, 
Silas and Timothy first rejoined Paul at Corinth. But 1 Thess. iii. 1 
seems to imply the contrary. This passage may indeed be thus under. 
stood,—that Paid sent Timothy, before his departure for "Athens, to the 
charch in Thessalonica, although he knew that he should now be left in 
Athens without any companions, for he wished to leave Silas in Bercea, 
If he came from Berea alone, he would rather have said, tpxeo@ai els 
“Abies ydyou. But this he could not say, since he did {not depart to 
Athens alone, but with other companions, Still the most natural in: 
terpretation of the passage is, that Paul, in order to obtain information 


respecting the Thessalonians, preferred being left alone in Athens, and ~ 


sent Timothy from that city. Also, in the Acts, xvii. 16,it is implied 
that he waited at Athens for the return of Silas and Timothy; for 


though the words ev ais ’Adhyas olay be referred, not to exdexoudvou, . 


but to the whole, clause, still we cannot understand the passage other- 
wise. If-we had merely the account in the Acts, we should be. led to 
the conclusion, by a comparison of the xvii. 16, and xviii, 5, that Bilas 
and Timothy were prevented from meeting with Paul at Athens, and 
they first found him in Corinth, as he had given them notice that 


be intended to go thither from Athena. But by comparing it with ° 
it 


what Paul himself says, 1 Thess. iii, 1, we must either rectify or fill up 
tho'account in the Acts. We learn from it that Timothy at least met 
with Paul at Athens, but that he thought it nocessary to send him from 
thence to Thessalonica, and that he did not wait ‘or his return from that 
city to Athens, which may be easily explained, But Luke, perhaps, 
had not so accurate a knowledge of all the particulars in this period of. 
Paul's history; he had perhaps learned only that Paul met again at Corinth: 
with Timothy and Silas, and hence he inferred, as he kuew nothing of' 
the sending away of Timothy in the mean time from Athens to Theasa- 
tonica; that Paul, after he had parted from his two companions at 
Beroea, rejoined them first at Corinth. As to Silas, it is possible that, 
on account: of the information he brought with his, he was sent back 
by Paul with a special commission from Athens to Berca, or, what is 
more probable, that he had occasion to stay longer than Timothy at 
Berces, and hence could not meet him at Athens, It might also be thé 
case that Luke erroneously concluded, since Silas and Timothy both 
firet met Paul again at Corinth, that he left both at Bercea,—it would 


be possible that he left only Silas behind and brought Timothy with... i 


himself to Athens, It favours, though it does not establish this opipion; 
that Paul, in 1 Thess. iii. 1, alleges as the reason for sending away 
‘Timothy, not the unpleasant news brought by Timothy from Macedonia, 
but the hindrances intervening, which rendered it impossible.for him to 
visit the church in Thessalonica according to his intention. . Sehnecken- 
barger, in his learned essay on the date of the Episties to the Thesna- 
lonians (in the Studien der Hvangelischen Geistlichkeit Wirtemburgs, 
vol. vii. part 1, 1834, p. 139,) (with which in many-pointa I am happy 
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that hé might contribute to the establishment of their faith 
and their consolation under their manifold suffétings’;’ for 
Timothy had communicated to him many distressing accounts 
of the persecutions which had befallen this church. we 
He travelled alone from Athens, and now visited a place 
most important for the propagation of the gosvel, the city of 
Corinth, the metropolis of the province of Achaia. This city, 
within a century and a half after its destruction by Julius 
Ceesar, once thore became the centre of intercourse and traffic 
to tle easterm and western parts of the Roman Empire, for 
which it was fitted by its natural advantages, namely, by its 
two noted ports, that of Kéyxpear towards Lesser Asia, and 
that of Acyutey towards Italy. Being thus situated, Corinth 
became an important position. for spreadmg the pospel iti a 
great part of the Roman Empire, and hence Paul chose ‘this 
city, as he had chosen others similarly situated, to be the 
place where he made a Jong sojourn. But Christianity had 
here also, at its first promulgation, peculiar difficulties’ to 
combat, and the same causes which counteracted its reception 
at first, threatened at a later period, when it had found en- 
trance, to corrupt its purity, both in doctrine and practite. 
The two oppésite mental tendencies, which at that -time 
especially opposed the spread of Christianity, were, gn the one 
side, an intense devotedness to speculation and the exervise’ of 


to follow him quickly from Bercea, because he intended soon to leave 
Athens, where he expected no suitable soil for his missionary labours. 
Bat we have no sufficient reason for supposing this. Paul found at 
Athens a synagogue for the first scene of his ministry as in other cities ; 
he felt himself compelled, as he says, to publish the gospel to Greeks 
and to Barbarians; he knew it was the power of God, which would con- 
quer the philosophical blindness of the Greeks as well as the ceremonial 
\itindness of the Jews, though he well knew that on both sides the obsta- 
cles were great. At all events, by some not improbable combinations, 
the narrative in the Acta and the expressions of Paul may easily be 
reconciled, and we are not therefore justified with Schrader in referring 
the passage in 1 Thess. iii. 1, to a later residence of Paul at Athens, 
All the circumstances mentioned seem best to agree with the period of 
his first visit. Paul having been obliged, contrary to hia inténtion, to 
leave Thessalonica early, wished on several occasions to havé -révisited 
it; his anxiety for the new church there was so great, and in his tender 
concern for it, he showed the great sacrifice he was ready to make for it, 
by saying that he was willing to remain alone at Athens. In later 
times, when there was a small Christian church at Athens, this would 
not have been so creat a sacrifice, a 
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the-intellect, to the neglect of all objects of practical interest, © 
which threatened to stifle altogether the religious nature of 
men, that tendency which Paul designates by the phrase, 
« seeking after wisdom ;’—and, on the other side, the sensuous 
tendency mingling itself with the actings of the religious sen- 
timeént ; the carnal mind which would degrade the divine into 
an object of ‘sensuous experience ; that tendency to which 
Paul applies the phrase, “seeking after a sign.”- The first of 
these tendencies predominated among the greater number of 
those persons in Corinth who made pretensions to Tyental 
cultivation, for new Corinth was distinguished from the old 
city, chiefly by becoming, in addition to its commercial 
celebrity, a seat of literature and philosophy, so that a certain 
tincture of high mental culture pervaded the city.” Tho 
second of these tendencies was fourtd among the numerous ~ 
Jews, who were spread through this place of commerce, and 
entertained the common sensuous conceptions respecting the 
Messiah. And finally, the spread and efficiency of Christianity 
was opposed by that gross corruption of. morals, which then 
profalled in all the. great cities of the Roman Empire, but 
egpecially in Corinth was promoted by the worship of Aphro- 
dite, to which a far-famed temple was here erected, and thus 
consecrated the indulgence of sensuality, favoured as it was by 
the incitéments constantly presented in a place of immense 
wealth and commerce. ? . 

The efficiency of Paul’s ministry at Corinth was doubtless 
much promoted by his meeting with a friend and zealous 
‘advocate of the gospel, at whose house he lodged, and with 
whom he obtained employment for his livelihood, the Jew 
Aquila-from Pontus, who probably had a large manufactory 
in the same trade by which Paul supported himself. Aquila 
does not appear to have had a fixed residence at Rome, but to 
haye taken up his abode, at different times, as his business 


1 In-the 2d century, the rhetorician Aristides says of this city: odpoy 
Bb Bh nal nal? SBbv erbdy te cBpois nal wagh Tar dbdyuw pddois hy Kal 
axoteeas torotrot Gyoavgo! ypaiudrov weg zacay abrhy, bar Kal, pévoy 
dwoBadted ris, kal xatd Tas d8ovs abras Kal Tas ovods’ Brs ra yourdéra, 
xd Bidacxaddia, Kal pabhpardre wal ixvoghyara. Aristid. iar Neptonum, 
ed, Dindorf, vol. i. p. 40. af, 

2 The rhetorician Dio Chrysostom says to the Corinthians: éAw 
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might require, in various large cities situated in the.centre of 
commeérve, where he found himself equally at home, But: af 
this time, he was forced to leave Rome against his will, by: a 
mandate of the Emperor Claudius, who found in the restless, 
, turbulent spirit of 2 number of Jews resident at Rome (the 
ater part freed-men),' a reason or a-pretext for banishing 

all Jews from that city.? ° . 
If Aquila was at that time a Christian, which will easily 
account for his speedy connexion with Paul, this decree of 
banishment certainly did not. affect him as a Christian, but as 


1 There was 4 particular quarter dn the-other side the Tiber inhabited 
by Jows. See Philolegat. ad Oaium, § 28. thy égas rod TsPkgews 
forayot Beyddny ris ‘Pouns &roréuny xarexouteny olnavpérny wpbs 
"Tovdalev. ‘ 

2 The account of Suetonias in the Life of Claudius, c. 25, “Ji udecos 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,” is. of little 
service in historical investigations. If Suetonius, about fifty yedrs after 
the event itself, mixed up what he had heard in a confused manner of 

* Christ, as a promoter of sedition among the Jews, with the accounts, of 
- the frequent tumults excited among them, by expectations of the 
fessiah,—we are not justified in concluding, that this banishment of 
the Jews had any real connexion with Christianity. Dr. Baur, in his 
essay on the object and occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, in the 
Tubinger Zeitschrift fir Theologie, 1836, part iii. p. 110, thinks, that 
the disputes between the Jews and Christians in Rome, occasioned the 
disturbances which at last brought on the expulsion of both parties, 
and that this is the fact which forms the basis of the account. But 
dispntes among the Jews themselves, whether Jesus was to be acknow- 
Jedged ag the Messiah, would certainly be treated with contempt by the 
Roman authorities, as mere Jewish religious controversies. See Acts 
xviii, 15. And if Christians of Gentile descent, who did not observe 
the Mosaic law, were then living at Rome, these, as a genus tertium, 
would not be confounded with the Jews, and s decree of banishment 
directed against the Jews would not affect them. They only. became 
subject to punishment by the laws against the religiones peregrinas et 
novas, We can. only suppose a reference to political disturbances 

among the Jews, or to occurrences which might excite suspicions ot - 

this kind. And this account is of little service in fixing the chrmology 
of the apostolic history, for Suetonius gives no chronological mark. 
Such a mark would be given, if we connect the banishment of the Jews 
with the senatus consultum, de mathematicia Italia pellendis, for here 
Tacitus (Annal, xii. §2). gives the date Fausto Sulla, Salvid Othone 
Coss, =. ». 52. But the chronological connexion of these two events 
is very uncertain, as they proceeded from different causes.. The banish- 
ment of the astrologers proceeded from suspicions of conspiracies 
apainat the Kfe of the Emneror. with which the baniehment of the Jewa 
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classed with the other Jews, in virtue of his Jewish desceht, 
and his partictpation in all the Jewish religious observances. 
But if the gospel had already been propagated among the 
Gentiles-at Rome, (which is not probable, for this took place’ 
ata later period, by means of¢Paul’s disciples, after his sphere 
of action had been much extended,) the Gentile Christians, 
who received* the gospel free from Jewish observances, and 
had: not yet attracted notice asa particular sect, would not 
have been affected by a persecution,. which was directed 
ayainst tho Jows, as Jews, on purely political grounds. , 

We cannot answer with certainty the questions, whether 
Aquila, on his arrival at Corinth, was already a Christian ; 
for it cannot be determined merely from the silence of the 
Acts, that he was not converted by Paul. In any case, his 
intercourse with the apostle had gre¢t influence in the forma- 
tion of his Christian views. Aquila appears from this time as 
a zealous preacher of’the gospel, and his various journeys and 
changes of residence furnished him with many opportunities’ 
for acting in’ this capacity. His wife Priscilla ila also « : 
guishéd ‘ereelf by her active zeal for the cause of the L 
80: that Panl calls them both, in Rom. xvi. 3; his “helpers in 
Christ Jesus,” , 

We must suppose that the reception given m general at 
Athens to the publication of the gospel, must: have left a 
depressing effect on the mind of the apostle, as far as he was. 
not raised above alt depressing considerations by a conviction 
of the victorious divine power of the gospel. Hence, he him- 
self says, that on his arrival at Corinth, he was at the utmost 
remove from attaching any importance,to anything that 
human means, human eloquence, and human wisdom, could 
furnish towards procuring an entrance for the publication of 
the divine word : that he came and taught among them with 
a deep sense of his human weakness—with fear and trembling 
as far ashis own power was concerned ; but at the same time, 
with so much greater confidence in the power of God working 
through his instrumentality. He had experienced at Athens, 
that. it availed him nothing to become a Greek to the Greeks, 
in-his mode of exhibiting divine truths, where the heart was 
not open to his preaching, by a sense of spiritual wants. At 

t,t nd ath the cimnla annunciation of the 
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adapting himself, as.at Athens, to the taste of the. educated, 
classes in his styl of address. The greater part indeed, of 
the persons with whom he came in contact at Corinth, were 
not, a8 at Athens, people of-cultivated minds, but belongin: 
to. the lower class, who were destitute of all refinement.; ‘for 
even when Christianity had spread more widely among the 
higher classes, he could still say, that not many‘ distinguished 
by human culture. or rank were to be found among ithe 
Christians, but God had chosen such as were despised by the 
world, in order to exemplify in them the power of the gospel ; 
1 Cor. i. 26. Among these people of. the lower class, were 
those who hitherto had been given up to the lusts that 
vailed in this sink of moral corruption, but who, by the 
preaching of the apostle, were awakened to repentance, and 
expericnced in their hearts the power of the announcement of 
the divine forgiveness of sins; 1 Cor. vi. 11. Patil could 
indeed appeal to the miracles by which his apostleship bad 
been attested among the Corinthians, 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; but. yot 
these appeals,to the senses were not the means*by which 4} 
gospel chiefly effected its triumphs at Corinth, As the gospel 
necessarily appeared as foolishness to the. wisdom-seeking 
Greeks, as long as they persisted in-their conceit, of wisdom, 
so also to the sign-seeking Jews, as long as they persisted in 
their carnal mind, unsusceptible of the spiritual operations of 
what was: divine, and required miracles cognizable by the 
senses, the gospel which announced no Messiah performing 
wonders in the manner their carnal conceptions had. antici- 
pated, would always be a stumbling-block. That demgn- 
stration which Paul made use of at Corinth, was the same 
which in all ages has been its firmest support, and without 
which all other evidences and means of promoting it will be 
in vain, the “ demonstration of the Spirit and of power,’ 1 Cor: 
ii, 4 ; the mode in which the gospel operates, bf its indwelling 
divine power, on minds rendered susceptible of it,. in, con- 
sequence of the feeling of their moral necessities ; the demon- 
stration arising from the power with which the gospel operates 
on the principle in human nature, which is allied to God, but 
depressed by the principle of sin. Thus the sign-seeking Jews 
who attained to faith, found-in the gospel a “power of God” 
gsupertor to all external miracles and the heHevers amare tha 
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‘with which all the wisdom of their philosophers appeared’ as 
nothing. 

et Ma ee usual, Paul was obliged by the hostile disposition 
with which the greater part of the Jews received his preachirig 
it the synagogue, to direct his labours to the Gentiles through 
the medium of the Proselytes, and the new church was mostly 
formed: of Gentiles, to whom a small number of Jews joined 
themselves. That he might devote all his time and strength 
Without ‘distraction to preaching, he soon organized the small 
company of believers into a regular church, and left the 
baptism of those who were brought to the faith by his 
teaching, to be administered by those who were chosen to 
fill the offices in'the church ; 1 Cor. i. 16 ;-xvi. 15. 

“In the mean time, the agceptance which the gospel here 
fourid among the heathen, powerfully excited the rage of the 
Jews, and they availed themselves of the arrival of the new 
Proconsul.Annaus Gallio, a brother of Seneca the philosopher, 
‘to atraign Paul before his tribunal. Since, by the laws of the 
empire, the-right was secured to them of practising their own 
veigtous: institutions without molestation, they inferred, that 
awhoever caused division among them by the propagation of 
@bdétrines opposed to their own principles, encroached on the 
enjoyment of their privileges, and was amenable to punish- 
ment. But the Proconsul, a man of mild disposition,’ showed 
no desire to involve himself in the internal religious con- 
troversies of the Jews, which must have appeared to a Roman 
statesman as idle disputes about words; and the Gentiles 
thémselves, on this occasion, testified their disapprobation of 
the accusers. The frustration of this attempt against the 
apostle enabled him to continue his labours with less an- 
noyance in this region, so that their influence was felt 
through the yhole province of Achaia, (1 Thess. i. 8; 2 Cor. 
‘i, 1,) whether he made use of his disciples as instruments, or 
svapendgd his residence at Corinth, by a journey into other 
parta of the province, and then returned again to the principal 
scene of his ministry.” 

4 Known by the name of the dulcis Galjio. Seneca, Preefat. Natural. 
“quest. iv. “Nemo mortalium uni tam dulcis eat, quam hic omnibus.” 
‘12 See 2 Thess. i. 4, where Paul, in an epistle written during the latter 


pert of his residence at Corinth, says, that in several churches, and there- 
‘f.ne wat merely in the Cormnthian, he had enoken with praise of the faith 
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When he had been labouring for some time in these parts, 
Timothy returned from Thessalonica, by whom he recei¥éd 
accounts of the state of the church there, which were far froth 
pleasing in every respect. The faith of the church had indeéd 
been steadfast under its persecutions, and their example atid 
zeal had promoted the further spread of the gospel in Mace- 
donia, even to Achaia, but many had not been preserved pure 
from the corruption of heathen immorality. The expectation 
of Christ's reappearance had taken in the minds of many an 
enthusiastic direction, so that they neglected their stated em- 
ployments, and expected to be maintained at the expense of 
their more opulent brethren, Prophets rose up in their 
assemblies, whose addresses contained much that was entha- 
siastic ; while others, who were on their guard against thas 
enthusiastic exhibitions, went so far in an opposite dirdction 
as to put in the same class the manifestations of a genuine 
inspiration. Probably from a dread of enthusiasm, they could 
not endure that any person who felt himself inwardly called, 
should give free utterance to his sentiments in the meetings 
of the church, for to this Paul’s exhortation appears to refer, 
in 1 Thess. v. 19, “Quench not the Spirit.” On all thése 
accounts, he considered it necessary to address an epistle of 
encouragement and exhortation to this church.* ; : 

1 In this epistle, he evidently assumes, that the manner of his coming 
from Philippi to Thessalonica was still fresh in the remembrance of the 
church, so that he alludes to only one residence among them, after his 
arrival from Philippi. What Paul says in 1 Thess. i. 9, he could only 
say at a period which was shortly subsequent to his departure from 
Theasalonica. Hence, it is certain, that the epistle was written at that 
,jancture, and that it is-the first among the Pauline epistles which have 
yeached us, an opinion, with which its whole complexion well agrees, 
The reasons against this view, maintained by Schrader, some of which 
we have mentioned and endeavoured to refute, are not convincing. ‘The 
anxiety of many persons in reference to their deceased. friends (iv. 18,) 
proves indeed, that some of the first Christians at Thessalonica were 
already dead, but certainly does not justify the conclusion, that this 
chureh must have already existed a long time; for within 4 compara- 
tively short time, many, especially those who were in years or in 
declining health at their conversion, might have died. Algo the argu- 
ment, that Paul, in this epistle, supposes the existence of a church 
organized in the usual manner with Presbyters, will prove nothing 
against the early composition of this epistle. For why. should not 
Paul have accomplished all this during hia short atay at Thessalonire_ 
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In his epistle, he reminds the church of the manner in 
which he conducted himself among them, tho example of 
manual industry which he set, and the exhortations which he 
imparted to them. He calmed their anxiety respecting the 
fate of those who had died during this period. He warned 
against ‘making attempts to determine the second coming of 
Christ. That critical moment would come unexpectedly ; the 
exact time could be ascertained by no one; but it was the 
duty of Christians to be always prepared for it. They were 
not to walk in darkness, lest that day should overtake them 
as a thief in the night; as children of the light, they ought to 
walk continually in the light and the day ; and to watch over 
themselves, that they might meet the appearance of the Lord 
with confidence. e 

After a time, Paul learned that the epistle had not attained 
its end ; that the enthusiastic tendency in the Thessalonien 
church had continued to increase. In his former epistle, he had 
considered it necessary to guard them against both éxtremes ; 
to warn them against the entire suppression of free prophetic 

as well as against receiving évery thing as divine 
which pretended to be so, without examination, The higher life 
was to be developed and expressed freely without harassing 
restrictions ; but all claims to inspiration ought to be sub- 
mitted to sober examination.‘ He must, therefore, have had 
the usual constitution to the churches as soon as they were formed ; and 
this must have been more especially the case with a church which he left 
in such critical circumstances, even apart from persecutors. Indeed, if 
the rule laid down in the First Epistle to Timothy, that no novice in 
Christianity should be chosen to the office of presbyter, had been from 
the beginning an invariable principle, we migh? conclude, that so new a 
chureh, which must consist entirely of novices, could have no presbytery. 
But there is nothing to support this conclusion, and the circumstances 
of the primitive apostolic age are against it. The rules given in that 
epigtle, aa well as many other points, tend to prove that it was written 
in the latter part of Paul's life, and in reference to a church not newly 
organized, And what we find in Philip. iv. 6, by no means obliges us 
to asaume a second visit of Paul to Thessalonica, after which both 
epistles were written. He there says, that during the time of the first 
publication of the gospel among the heathen, (which cannot be referred 
to a Inter period,) when he left Macedonia, no church excepting that 
&t Philippi had sent him a contribution—first at Thessalonica before he 
Teft Macedgnia, and then once or twice at Corinth, during his longer 
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cause to suspect danger from this quarter, even had. he ak. 
received ‘more exact information. “But he was subsequenily| 
informed, that persons had come forward in the church who 
professed to have received revelations to the effect that the.ap- 
pearance of the Lord was close at hand. They also endeavoured 
to strengthen their assertions by distorting certain, expressions 
of the apostle, which he had used during his residence at Thes+ 
salonica. But now since the epistle of Paul was so plainly 
opposed to the enthusiastic tendency which aimed at fixing the 
exact time of Christ’s second coming, one of the. promoters 
of this error ventured so far as to forge another epistle in 
Paul’s name, which might serve to confirm this expectation, 
in which probably he took advantage of the circumstance, 
that the apostle in his first evistle had satisfied himself 
“with urging what was of practical importance withowt 
giving a decided opinion on the nearness or remoteness 
of that great event.’ Such forgeries were not at all 
uncommon in this century after the beginning of the 
Alexandrian period of literature, and their authors were 
véry adroit in justifying such deceptions for the purpose of 
. giving currency to certain principles and opinions.’ This 
enthusiastic tendency also operated injuriously in *producing 
idleness, and a neglect of a person’s own affairs, united with a 
prying, intermeddling curiosity respecting the concerns of 
others, Paul, therefore, thought it necessary to write a 
second epistle to Thessalonica.* In this epistle, for the pur- 


prophets, and retain whatever 18 good ;” but in verse 22, he makes a 
transition to a general remark, “that they should keep themselves at 
a distance from every kind of evil,” with which his prayer for the sancti- 
fication of the whole man naturally connects itself. 

1 The passage in 2 Thess. ii. 2, might be so understood, as if only:.the 
statements in the First Epistle had been misrepresented ; and. it is cer- 
tainly possible to imagine, that they had eo misapplied Paul’s comparison 
of a thief in the night, as if he expected the appearance of Christ to be 
an event close at hand, and only meant to say that the point of time 
could not be given more distinctly. But these words of Paul would 
naturally be understood of the forgery of a letter in hig name, and the 
manner in which he guards against similar forgeries, by a posteript.in 
his gwn hand, favours this opinion. 

2 The Bishop Dionysius very much lamented the falsification of 
letters which he had written to various churches, Euseb. iv, 23. 

3 He had at that time probably travelled from C inth 
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pose of guarding ther against the hasty expectation of that 
last decisive period, he directed their attention to the signs of 
the times which would precede it. The revelation of the evil 
that opposed itself to the kingdom of God—a self-idolatry: 
excluding the worship of the living God—would first rise to 
the highest pitch. The power of the delusion, by a hypocri- 
tical show of godliness, and by extraordinary power, appa- 
rently miraculous, would deceive those who were not disposed 
to follow the simple, unadulterated truth. The rejection of 
the True and the Divine would be punished by the power of 
falsshood. Those persons would be ensnared by the arts 
6f‘deception, who, because they had suppressed the sense 
of truth in their hearts, deserved to be deceived, and by their 
own criminality had prepared themgelves for all the deceptions 
of falsehood. Then would Christ appear, in order by his’ 
victorious divine power to destroy the kingdom of evil, after 
it had attained its widest extension, and to consummate the 
kingdom of God. *As signs similar to those which prognos- 
ticate the last decisive and most triumphant epoch, are 
repeated in all the great epochs of the kingdom of God, aa it 
‘advances victoriously in conflict with the kingdom of. evil, . 
‘Paul might believe that he recognised in many signs of his 
own time, the commencement of the final epoch. By the 
ight of the divine Spirit, and according to the intimations of 
Christ! himself, he discerned the general law of the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ, which is applicable to all the 
great epochs down to the very last ; but he was not aware 
that similar phenomena must often recur until the arrival of 
the final crisis, ? . 


cessory prayers of the churches, that he might be delivered from the 
machinations of evil-minded men; for such were not wanting,. who 
were unsusceptible of receiving the gospel; 2 Thess, iii, 2. This 
reminds us of the accusations made by the Jews against Paul. 

+ See Zeben Jesu, pp. 558, 612. : : 

@ When persons have attempted to determine with exactness the 
sighs of the times given by Paul, they have failed in many points. In 
“the first place, they have sought for the appearances to which the 
apostle refers in later ages, while Paul refers to appearances in hia own 
‘age, Or to those which they seemed to forebode. In other impértant 
Potods which preceded remarkable epochs for the development of the 
~kingdom of Christ, signs might be found similar to those which Paul 
-halivhere. described. Still we shonld not be iustified in saving that 
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As Paul was unexercised in writing Greek, and, amidst’ his 
numerous cares and labours, instead of writing his epistles 
with his own hand, dictated them, as was a usual practi¢e 
among the ancients, to an amanuensis, letters could be more 
easily forged in his name. Perhaps he had already adopted 
the plan of adding a few words of salutation wjth his own 
hand, in order to give the churches a ‘special proof of his 
affectionate sympathy. Such an autograph addition would 
now be so much the more necessary for the purpose of pre- 
venting- falsifications of his epistles; accordingly, in this 
epistle to the Thessalonians hé expressly notices this circum- 
stance, that they might in future know all the epistles that 
really. were his own production.' 


mind. And thus we should fail into error, if we expected to find what 
is anti-Christian only in certain particular appearances of the Ecclesias- 
tical History, instead of recognising in these appearances a Christian 
truth lying at their basis, and the same anti-Christian spirit (by which 
the Christian principle is here disturbed, and at last wholly obscured). 
likewise in other appearances, When too, these signs have been looke 
for in the actual situation of the apostle, the defectiveness of our know- 
ledge of his situation, and of the appearances peculiar to his times, has 
been forgotten, Or, instead of estimating the great views respecting: 
the development of the kingdom of God, which the apostle Here unfolda, 
according ta the ideas contained, the kernel has been thrown away, and 
the shell retained, and they have been compared with the Jewish fables 
respecting Antichrist. 

1 From these words of Paul, 2 Thess. iii. 17, we cannot infer with 
Schrader, that Paul must have already written many epistles (to the 
Thessalonians), and, therefore, that this could not be the second; for if 
Paul had determined now for the first time to employ this precaution 
against the falsification of his epistle, he might certainly thus express 
himself; it was not necessary to use the future %rra, and yet Paul 
might have written many epistles before this. For, might he not 
already have written epistles to the churches in Cilicia, and Syria, and 
others lately founded by him, as well as to individuals? We cannot 
certainly maintain, that the whole correspondence of the great apostle, 
who was so active and careful in every respect, has céme down to us. 
Lastly, the forgery of a letter under his name was still easier when only 
a few, than when many of his epistles were extant. Therefore the 
proofs fuil which are employed partly for the later origin, partly for the 
spuriousness of the epistle. And as to the salutation added by Paul as 
a mark of his handwriting, it only follows that, under the existing’ 
circumstances, he determined to add such a mark of his handwriting to 
all his epistles, but by no means that, under altered cireumstances, he 
adhered to this resolutio nor could we conclude with certainty, that 
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Thus Paul laboured during another half-year for the 
of Obristianity in these. parts, and then concluded the second 
period of his ministry among the heathen, which began with 
the second missionary journey. We are now arrived at a, 
resting-place, from which we shall proceed to a new period in 
his ministry, and in the history of the propagation of the 
gospel among the Gentiles. 





. 
CHAPTER VIL. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL'S JOURNEY TO ANTIOCH, 4ND HIS RENEWED MISSIONARY’ 
LABOULS AMONG THN HEATHEN, 


Artes Paul had laboured during another half-year for the 
establishment of the Christian church in Corinth ‘and Achaia, 
he’ resolved, before attempting to form new churches among 
the “heathen, to visit once more that city which had been 
hitherto the metropolis of the Christian-Gentile world, An- 
tioch, wheré possibly he had arranged a meeting with other 
publishers of the gospel. This was no doubt the principal, 
but probably not the only, object of his journey. He felt it 
to.be very important to prevent the outbreak of a division 
between the Jewish and the.Gentile Christians, and to take 
away from the Jews and Jewish Christians the only plausible 
ground for their accusation, that he was an enemy of their 
natior and ‘the religion of their fathers. On this account, he 
resolved to revisit at the same time the metropolis of Judaism, 
in order publicly to express his gratitude to the God of his 
fathers in the temple at Jerusalem, according to a form much 
approved by the Jews, and thus practically to refute these 
imputatigns. There was at that time among the Jews a feli- 
gious custom, arising most probably from a modification of 
the Nazarite vow, that those who had been visited with sick- 
ness or any other great calamity vowed, if they were restored, 


not in his handwriting. When once that peculiar practice and his 
haadwriting’ had become generally known among the churches, he 
might make such anu addition, without expressly mentioning that it was 
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to bring a’thauk-offering to Jehovah in the temple, to btiktir 
from.wine for thirty days; and to shave their heads.’ Pink 
had. probably resolved, on. the occasion of his deliverance’ front 
some danger during “His last residence at Corinth, or on his 
journey from that city, publicly to express his tefat 
acknowledgments in thé temple at Jerusalem. .The form of 
his doing this.was in iteelf a matter of indifference, and in the 
spirit of Christian wisdom, he felt no scruple to become in 
respect of form, to the Jéws a Jew, or to the Gentiles a Gen- 
tile. “When he was on the point of sailing with Aquila to 
Lesser Asia, from Cenchrea, he began the fulfilment of his. 
vow.? He left his companion with his wifé behind at 
Ephesus, whither he promised to return, and hastened to 
:Jerusalem, where he visited the church, and presented: his 


1 Josephus, de Bello Jud. ii. 15, robs yap 4 dow Koramovoupevaus Hr 
Barais avdeyrais Los etxerbar mpd d! Hyepor, hs droddoew pédrorer Bvalas, 
otvou re apéterOar xa) tuphoasda ras xSuas. It appears to me quite 
necessary to change the sorist in the last clause into the future 
tuphoer6ar; and I would translate the passage thus—“ they were 
accustomed to vow that they would refrain from wine and ahave their 
hair thirty days before the presentation of the offering.” From eb: 
paring this with the Nazarite vow, we might indeed conclude that the 
shaving of the hair took place at the end of thirty days, as Meyer 
thinks in his commentary; but the words of Josephus do tot agree 
with this supposition, for we cannot be allowed to interpolate another 
period before the éupheec@ar, “end at the end of these thirty days.” 
‘Algo what follows in Josephus is opposed to it, and Paul's shaving his 
hair several weeks before his arrival at Jerusalem, will not harmonize 
with such a supposition. . . 

4 From how many dangers ho was rescued, and how much would be 
required to complete the narrative given in the Acts, we learn from 
2 Cor. xi. 26, 27. “ s 

3 Unnecessary difficulties have been raised respecting Acts xviii. 18. 
Paul in the 18th, and the verse immediately following, is the only sub- 
ject to which every thing is referred ; and the words relating to’Aquila 
‘and Priscilla form only a parenthesis. All that is here expressed’ must 
therefore be referred to Paul and not to Aquila, who is mentioned only 
incidentally. Schneckenburger, in his work on the Acts, p. 66; finds 
reason for mentioning such an unimportant circumstance respecting. 
a subordinate person in this, that a short notice of a man, who for half 
a year lived in the same house as Paul, would serve as an indireet juati- 
fication of the apostle against the accusations of his Judaizing oppo- 
nents: but this is connected with the whole hypothesis, of which, for 
reasons already given, I cannot approve. : 

4 Besides, Aquila could not have taken such a vow, bécausé he did 
not travel to Jerusalem, where the offering ought to be presented. 
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offering in the temple.' He then travelled to Antioch, where : 
he stayed a long ‘time, and met with Barnabas, and other 
friends. and former associates in publishing the gospel. . The 


that he would not sliow his hair to be cut till-he had left Corinth in 
safety, like the Jews who bound themselves by a vaw to do or not 
“to do something till they had accomplished, what they wished, as, for 
example, not ta take food; compare Acta xxiii. 14, md the legends 
from the ebayyéduoy Kad’ ‘EBpatous, in Jerome de y. ite. ii, But such 
unmesning folly no one can attribute to Aquila. And Luke would 
hardly have related any thing so insignificant of Aquila, who was not 
’thg hero of his narrative. But Meyer thinks he has found a special 
proof. that this relates not to Paul hut to Aquila; because, iif Acts 
xviii, 18, ‘the name of Priscilla is mentioned not as it ig in v. 2 and 26, 
and contrary to the usage of antiquity, with a-design to make the 
referénce hére designed to Aquila more pointed. We might allow some 
weight to.this consideration, if we did not find the same arrangement 
of the names in Rom. xvi. 3, and $ Tim. iy. 19.- Hence we shall find 9 
common ground of explanation for what appears a striking deviation 
from the customs of antiquity, that although Priscilla was not a public 
instructreas, which would have been contrary to the laws of the cbhureb, 
yet she was distinguished even more than her husband for her Christian 
knowledge, and her zeal for the promotion of the kingdom of Gud i 
that.in. this respect Paul stood in s more intimate relation; s closer 
allignee of spirit to her, as Bleek has suggested in his Introduction to 
the :Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 422: And thus we find in this 
uadesigned departure from the prevailing usage, on a point 80 un- 
important in itself, an indication of the higher dignity conferred so 
directly by Christianity on the female sex. 
1.Tho words in Acts xviii. 21 cannot prove that Paul travelled to 
“Jerusalem, for the original expression only makes it highly probable. 
“{ will return to you again, God willing ;” and all the rest is only 
a gloas. If, therefore, we do not find the journey to Jerusalem indicated 
in the dvaBas and xaréBy of v. 22, we must assume that Paul on this 
jougney came only as far as Antioch, and not to Jerusalem, and then 
the interpretation of Acts xviii, 18, giver in the text, must be 
abandoned. It ia also remarkable that Luke, sh referring to Paul's 
sojourn at Jerusalem, should mention only his saluting the church, and 
say nothing of the presentation of his offering ; and that James, who, 
on Paul's former visit to Jerusalem, bad advised him to such a line 
of conduct, should not have appealed to the example given by himself 
of. ugh an accommodation to the feelings of the Jews. But Luke 
is never t be regarded as the author of history complete in all 
its parts, but simply as a writer who, without historical art, put 
together what he heard and saw, or what became known to him by the 
xeports of. others. Hence he narrates several less important cir- 
cumstances, and passes over those which would be more important for 
maintaining the connexion of the ‘history. Also, to’a reader familiar 
with Jewish-customs, it might be sufficiently clear that Paul, according 
to what is mentioned in xviii. 18, must have brought an offering 
to.Jerusalem. At all events, if we wish to refer v. 22 only to Cesarea, 
VOL. 1. P 
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apostle Peter also joined the company of preachers of .the 
g here assembled, who bebeld the apostles of the Jews 

the apostle of the Gentiles united in true Christin 
fellowship with one ancther, in accordance with the spitit of 
the resolutions adopted by the Council at Jerusalem. 

But this beautiful unanimity was disturbed by some Ju- 
daizing zealots, who came from Jerusalem prebably with an 
evil design, since what they had heard of the free publication 
of the gospel among the heathen was offensive to theit con- 
tracted feelings. For a considerable time the pharisaically- 
minded Jewish Christians appeared to have been silenced by, 
the apostolic deciainos, but they could not be induced to give 
up an opposition so closely allied with a, mode of, thinking 
exclusively Jewish, against a completely free and independent 
gospel. The constant erlargerfient of Paul's sphere of labour 
among the heathen, of which they. became more fully aware 
by his journeys to Jerusalem and Antioch, excite afresh 
their suspicion and jealousy. Though they professed to be 
delegates sent by James from Jerusalem,’ it by no means 
follows that they were justified in so doing ; for before this 
time such Judaizers had falsely assumed a similar character, 
These persons were disposed not to acknowledge the un- 
circumcised ‘Gentile Christians, who observed no part of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law, as genuine Christian brethren, a8 
brethren in the faith, endowed with privileges equal to their 
own in the kingdom of the Messiah. As they looked upon 
them as still unclean, they refused to eat with them, The 
same Peter who had at first asserted so emphatically the 
equal rights of the Gentile Christians, and afterwards at the 
last apostolic convention had so strenuously defended them, 
now allowed himself to be carried away by a regard to 
his countrymen, and for the moment was faithless. to his 
principles. We here recognise the old nature of Peter, 
which, though conquered by the spirit of the gospel, was 
still active, and on some occasions regained the ascendency. 
The same Peter who, after he had borne the most impressive 


the dvefas must be superfluous, and the xaréBn would not suit the 
geographical relation of Ceesarea to Antioch. 

I'Phis ig not necessarily contained in the words rws wd “laxaBov, 
which may simply meap that these persons belonged to the church: 
at Jerusalem, over which James presided. 
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testimony to the Redeemer, at the sight of danger for an 
instant denied him. The example of an apostle whose cha- 
racter stood so high, influenced other Christians of Jewish 
descent, so that even Barnabas withdrew from holding inter- 
course with Gentile Christians. Paul, who condemned what 
was evil without respect of persons, called it an act of 
hypoerisy. He alone remained faithful to his principles, and 

in‘ the présence of all administered a severe reprimand to 
4 Peter, and laid open the inconsistency of his conduct. 
“Whi, if thou thyself,” he said, “although thou art a Jew, 
hast no scruple to live as a Gentile with the Gentiles, why 
wilt.thou force the Gentiles to become Jews? We are born 
Jews—vwe, if the Jews are right in their pretensions, were not 
sinners like the Gentiles, but,clean and holy as born citizens 
of the theocratic nation. But by our own course of conduct, 
‘We express our contrary conviction. With all our observance 
of the law, we have acknowledged ourselves to be sinners who 
are in need of justification as well as others, well knowing 
that works, such as the law is able to produce,’ no man 
cari be justified before God ; but this can only be attained by 
faith’ in Christ, and having been convinced of this, we have 
sought justification by him alone. But this conviction we 
contradict, if we seek again for justification by the works of 
the law." We therefore present ourselves again as sinners* 
1 We may here notice briefly what will be more fully developed when 
we-come to treat of the apostolic doctrine, that Paul by &pyors vdpov 
understands works which a compulsory, threatening Iaw may force a 
mean td perform, in the absence of a holy disposition. The idea com- 
prehends the mere outward fulfilling of the law, in reference to what 
is moral as well as what is ritual. Both, which are so closely connected 
in Judaism, maintain their real importance only as at expression of 
the truly pious disposition of &:cciocévn. ‘The idea of the moral or the 
ritual predominates only according to the varied antithetical relation 
ofthe phrase. In this passage, a special reference is made to the ritual. 
2 The worda, Gal. ii. 18, “ If what I have destroyed (the Mosaic law) 

I build up gain, (like Peter, who had practically testified again to the 
universal Sblization of the Mosaic law), I must look upon myself aga 
transgressor of the Jaw, as & sinner.” (Paul here supposes Peter to 
express the vonviction, that he had done wrong in departing from the 
Jaw, that he was guilty of transgressing a law that was still binding.) 1 
cannot perfectly agree with Riickert’s exposition, who supposes these 
words to be used by Paul in reference to himself. For this general 
praposition would not be correct, “ Whoever builds up again what he 
hhas pulled down pursues a wrong course.” If he had done wrong in 
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needing-justification, and Christ, instead of justifying us from 
sin, has deprived us of the only means of justification ‘and Jed 
us into sin, if it be sin to consider ourselves freed from,’ the 
law. _ Far be this from us.”! ; 
If we fix this controversy of Paul and Peter,’ which ag the 


down; and eveh the opponents of Paul maintained thedfirst; they conld 
not therefore be affected by that proposition, and the logical Paul 
would have taken good care not to express it. 

? Paul's reprimand: of Peter (Gal. ii.) appears to reach only. as far as 
the 18th verse, excl What follows, by the transition from the plural 
to the singular, and by the yap, is shown to be a commentary by Paul 
on some expremicos which, uttered in the warmth of feeling, might be 
somewhat obscure, and evidently not a continuation of his address, Aa 
to the date of this interview with Peter, we readily allow that we 
cannot attain to absolute certainty, Paul himself narrates the occur- 
rence immediately after speaking ox that journey to Jerusalem which 
we find reasons for considering as his third. And, accordingly, we 
suppose that this event followed the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, 
And probably many persons would be induced, by the report of what 
had taken place among the Gentile Christians, (which to Jewish 
Christians must have appeared’ so very extraordinary), to resort to the 
assembly of the Gentile Christians at Antioch, partly in order te be 
witnesses of the novel transactions, and partly out of suspicion. Ac- 
cording to what we have before remarked, it isnot impossible that these 
Judaizers, soon after the resolutions for acknowledging the equal rights 
of Gentile Christians were passed, became unfaithful to them, because 
they explained them differently from their original intention: But 
there is ter probability, that these events did- not immediately 
succeed the issuing of those resolutions. It is by no means evident 
that Paul, in this passage of the apie to the Galatians, intended to 
observe chronological exactness. He rather appears to be speaking of 
an event which was quite fresh in his memory, and had happened only 
ashort time before. Besides the two suppositions here mentioned, a 
third is possible, which has been advocated by Hug and Sneckenburgh ; 
namely, that this event took place before the apostolic convention. But 
though Paul here follows no strict. chronological order, yet it is ‘difficult 
to believe that he would not place the narrative of an event, so closely 
connected with the controversies which gave occasion to his conferences 
with the apostles at Jerusalem, at the beginning, instead of letting it 
follow as supplementary. : 

4 Confessedly a mistaken reverence for the apostle led many persons 
in the ancient (especially the eastern) church to a very unnatural view 
of this controversy. They adopted the notion that Peter and Paul had 
an understanding with one another, that both, the one for the advan- 
tage of the Jews, the other for the advantage of the Gentile Christians, 
committed an offciosum mendacium, in order that no stain might rest 
on Peter's conduct. Augustin, in his Epistle to Jerome, and.‘in: his 
book De Mendacio, has admirably combated this prejudice, and the 
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following history shows, ‘produced: no permanent separation 
between them—exactly at this period, it will throw much 
light on the connexion of events. Till now the pacification 
concluded at Jerusalem between the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians had been maintained inviolate. Till now Paul 
had to contand only with Jewish opponents, not with 
Judaizers in the churches of Gentile Christians ;—but now 
the opposition between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
which the apostolic resolutions had repressed, again’ made its 
appearance. - As in this capital of Gentile Christianity, which 
formed the central point of Christian missions, this contro- 
veérsy first arose, so exactly in the same spot it broke forth 
afresh, notwithstanding the measures taken by the apostles to 
settle it; and having once*been genewed, it spread itself 
through all the churches where there was a mixture of Jews 
and Gentiles. Here Paul had first to combat that party 
whose agents afterwards persecuted him in every scene of his 
labours, It might at first appear strange, that this division @ 
should. break out exactly at that time; at the very time . 
when the manner in which Paul had just appeared at Jeru- 
silein, having bécome to the Jews a Jew, might have served 
t6 make a favourable impression on the minds of those 
Christians who were still attached to Judaism. But although 
it might thus operate on the most moderate among them, 
yet the event showed, that on the fanatical zealots, whose 
principles were too contrary to admit of their being recon- 
ciled to him, it produced quite an opposite effect, when they 
saw the man who had spoken so freely of the law—who ‘had 
always so strenuously maintained the equakrank of the uncir- 
cumcised Gentile Christian with the Jewish Christians, and 
whom they-had condemned as a despiser of the law, when 
they saw this man representing himself as one of the believing 
Jewish péople. They well knew how to make use of what 
he had dene at Jerusalem to his disadvantage ; and by repre- 
senting his actions in a false light, they accused him of incon- 
sistency, ‘and of artfully attempting to flatter the Gentile 
Christians. ‘ 
“The influence of this party soon extended itself through the 
ebarches in Galatia and Achaia.’ It is true that Paul, when, ° 
aftes deavine his friends at Antioch, he visited once more the 
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whither he had promised to come on his return, obsetved no 
striking change among them.’ But still, he remarked,’that 
1 He expresses to the Galatian churches his astonishment, that they 
had deserted, so soon after his departure, the evangelical doctrine for 
which they had before shown so much zeal; Gal. i.6. As several 
modern writers (particularly Riickert) have maintained it as an ascertained 
fact, that Paul, during his second residence among the Golatian churchos, 
had to oppose their tendency -to Judaism, we must examine more 
elosely the grounds of this assertion. As to Gal. i. 9, I cannot acknow- 
‘Tedge as decisive the reasons alleged by Riickert, Usteri, and Schott, 
against these words being an impassioned agseveration of the sentiment 
in the preceditlg verse, and in favour of their being a reference to what 
he had said, when isst with them. Might it not be a reference to what 
‘was written before, as Eph. iii. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 2? For that what’ ho 
refers to, in both these passages, is rather more distant, makes’ no 
difference in the form of the expression. Bat if these words mugy refer 
to something said by Paul ‘at an earlier period, yet the consequence 
which Rickert believes may be drawn from them, does not follow; for 
though Paul had no cause to be dissatisfied with the church itself, yet 
after what he had experienced at Antioch, added to the earlier leanmg 
@ of a part of the church to Judaism, he might consider it necessary to 
charge it upon them most impressively, that under whatever name, 
however revered, another doctrine might be announced to them, than 
what he had preached, such doctrine would deserve no credit, but must 
be Anti-Christian. Although Gal, v. 21 certainly refers to something 
said by the apostle at an earlier period, yet nothing farther can be con- 
cluded from it: for in every church, he must have held it very necessary 
to make it apparent, that men would only grossly flatter themselves if 
they imagined that they could enter the kingdom of heaven without a 
complete change of heart and conduct; 1 Thess. iv.6; Eph. v. 5.6. The 
words in Gal. v. 2, 8, must be thus understood, “As I said, that whoever 
allows himself to be circumcised renounces his fellowship with Christ, 
80 I testify to such an one again, that he is bound to fulfil the whole 
Jaw.” Evidently, the second and third verses relate to one another; the, 
thoughts are correlative. If Paul intended to remind the Galatians of" 
warnings he had given them by word of mouth, why did he not insert 
the wdAw in verso 2? since what is there expressed forma the leading 
thought, and requires the strongest emphasis to be laid upom'it. Also 
in the fact, that without any preparation, as in his other epistles, he 
opens this with such vehement rebuke, I cannot with Riickert find a 
proof that during his former residence among these churches he had 
detected the Judaizing tendency among them, and was forced to involve 
all in blame, in order to bring them back to the right path. hia very 
peculiarity in the tone with which the epistle begins may be easily ex- 
plained, if we suppose that since, during his presence among them,.he 
had pereeived no departure from the doctrine announced to them—and 
had warned them beforehand of the artifices of the Judsizers—the 
sudden information of the effect produced among them by this class of 
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these Judaizing teachers sought to -gain an entrance into the 
ghurches, that they made a show of great zeal for their salva- 
tion, and that the Gentiles might attain to the full enjoyment 
of the privileges and benefits of the Messiah’s kingdom—and 
that they strove to imbue them with the false notion, that 
unless they allowed themselves to be circumeised, they could 
not stand on @level with the Jewish Christians, Still he had 
cause to be satisfied with the manner in which they main- 
tained their Christian freedom against these persons; Gal 
iv.18 «And he sought only to confirm them still moxe in 
this, Christian mode of thinking and acting, while he en- 
deavoured to impress on their hearts afresh the lesson, that 
independently of any legal observance, salvation could be 
obtained only by faith in Chgist, and earnestly put them on 
their guard against everything which opposed or injured this 
truth: This was interpreted by his Judaizing opponetits, who 
were wont to misrepresent all his actions and words, and in 
every way to infuse distrust of him, as if he had grudged the 
Galatians those higher privileges which they might have 
obtained by the reception of Judaism ; Gal. iv. 16. 

_-Paul how chose as the scene of his labours for the spread of 
the gospel, the centre of intercourse and traffic for a Jarge part 
of Asia, the city of Ephesus, the most considerable place of 
‘conamerée on this side of the Taurus. But here also was a 
central point of mental intercourse ; so that no sooner was 
Christianity introduced, than it was exposed to new conflicts 
with foreign tendencies of the religious spirit, ‘which either 
directly counteracted the new divine element, or threatened 
to adulterate it. Here was the seat of heathen magic, which 
originally proceeded from the mystic worship of Artemis,‘ and 


Whichever among the conflicting interpretations of the words in 
chap. iv. 18 may be taken, this much is evident, that Paul wisoed that 
they would act during his absence as they had done during his presence, 
And this,he gurely could not have aaid, if already during his former 
yeaidence*they had given him such cause for dissatisfaction. Tt is 
arbitrary to refer this only to his first residence among them, Had he 
during that residence noticed such things; among them, he would also 
have: felt that &xopia in reference to them, he would have perceived the 
tmecessity of 2AAdga: Thy pwrhy, and have already made use of this new 
“aiiode of treatment, v. 20. 

‘4 an the mysterious words on her statue, higher mysteries were 
‘quasi and-a gpecial Magical power ascribed to them, See Clem, 


e 
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here also. the Jewish magic, connecting itself’ with «the 
heathenigh, sought to find entrance. The spirit of ¢he.times, 
dissatisfied with all the existing religions, and eager after 
sothething new, was favourable to all such attempts. - 


After Paul had. preached the gospel for three months in the : 


synagogue, he was ‘induced, by the unfriendly disposition 
manifested by a part of the Jews, to turn his attention to the 
Gentiles, and met his hearers daily. in. school: belonging to 
one of their number, a rhetorieian, named Tyrannus. . It was 
most-important that the divine power which accompanied. the 
promulgation of the gospel should manifest itself. in some 
striking manner, in opposition to the. magic so. prevalent here, 
—which by its apparently great effects deceived and captivated 
many,—in order to rescue men.from these arts of depeption, 
aild prepare their hearts to receive the truth. And thengha 
carnal “seeking after signs” might have tempted men. (like 
the Goés Simon) to cleave solely to the sensible phenomenon 
in which the power of the divine was manifested, and to 
regard Christianity ‘itself as a new and higher kind of magic, 
a most powerful counteraction against such a temptation pro- 
ceeded from the genius of Christianity, when it really found 
an ‘entrance into the heart. One remarkable occurrence which 
took place at this time greatly contributed to set in the 
clearest light the opposition which Christianity presented. to 
all‘such arts of jugglery. A number of Jewish Goéte .fre- 
quented these parts, who pretended that they could expel evil 


spirits from possessed persons by means of incantations, fumi-* 


gations, the use of certain herbs, and other. arts, which they 
had derived from King Solomon ;' and these people could at 
times, whether by great dexterity in deceiving the senses, or 
by availing themselves of certain powers of nature unkriawn 
to others, or by the influence of an excited imagination, 
produce apparently great effects, though none which really 
promoted the welfare of mankind.* When these Jewish 
Goétm beheld the effects which Paul produced by calling on 


which were supposed to possess great efficacy, the so-called ‘Edéora 
ypdnpare. : 
' See Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. f. 311, ed. Colon. 
2 The cures they perf | were sometimes followed by ‘still greater 
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the name of Jesus, they also attempted to make use of it’ ag 
a magical formula for the exorcism of evil spirits. The 
unhappy consequences of this attempt made a powerful 
impression on many, who, as it appeared, had certainly been. 
moved by the miraculous operations of the apostle, so as to 
acknowledge Jesus as the author of divine, pewers in men, 
but. imagined that these powers could be employed in the 
services of their sinful practices, and in connexion with their 
vain magical arts. But terrified .by the disaster to which we. 
have referred, they now came to the apostle,.and prOfessed 
repentance for their sinful course, and declared their resolu- 
tion to forsake it. Books full of magical formule, which 
amounted in value to more than “fifty pieces of silver,” were 
brought together and publicly burgt. This triumph of the 
gospel over all kinds of enthusiasm and arts of deception was 
often repeated. 

‘Ephesus was a noted rendezvous for men of various kinds 
of religious belief, who flocked hither from various : parta ‘of 
the east, and thus were brought under the influence of Chtis- 
tisnity; amongst others, Paul here met with twelve disciples 
‘of John the Baptist, the individual who.was sombitasloned by 

- God to prepare for the appearance of the Redeemer among 
his nation and contemporaries ; but, as was usual with the 
preparatory manifestations of the kingdom of God, different 
effects were produced according to the different susceptibility 
of his hearers, There were those of his disciples who, follow- 
ing his directions, attained to a living faith in the Redeemer, 
and some of whom became apostles ; others only attained a 
very defective knowledge of the person and doctrine of 
Christ.; others again, not imbibing the spirit of their master, 
held: fust their former prejudices, and assumed a hostile 
attitude towards. Christianity ; probably the first germ ot 
such an opposition appeared at this time from which the sect 
of the disciples of John was formed, which continued to exist 
in a later age. . Those disciples of John with whom Paul inet 
at Ephesus, belonged to the second of these classes. ‘Whether 
they had become the disciples of John himself.in Palestine 
and received baptism from him, or whether they had been 
Won over -to his doctrine by means. of his disciples in other 

parts—(which would serve to prove that. John’s disciples 


. 
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would svon assume a jealous and hostile position agginat 
Christianity on its first rapid spread)—at all events; they 
had reesived the little they had heard of the person and: doc- 
trine of Jesus as the Messiah, to whom John. pointed: his 
followers, and considered themselves justified in professing to 
be Christians ‘like others, Paul believed that he should find 
them such; but, on further conversation with them,, it 
appeared that they understood nothing of the power of the 
glorified Saviour, and of the communication of divine life 
through him,—that they knew nothing of a Holy Spirit. Paul 
then imparted to, them more accurate instruction on: the 
relation between the ministry of John and that of Christ, 
between the baptism of Jobn and the baptism which would 
initiate them into communion with Christ, and into a:partici- 
pation of the divine life that proceeded from him. .;; After 
that, he baptized them in the name of Christ, with the usual 
consecration by the sign of the laying-on of hands and the 
accompanying prayer; and their reception into Christian 
fellowship was sealed by the usual manifestations of Christian 
inspiration. 

Paul's residence at Ephesus was not only of considerable 
importance for the spread of Christianity througi . gy Asia 
Minor, for which object he incessantly laboured eithen by 
undertaking journeys himself, or by means of disciples whom 
he sent out as missionaries ; but it was also a great advantage 
for the churches-that were already formed in this region, as 
from this central point of intercourse he could most easily 
receive intelligence from all sear and, by means of letters 
or messengers, could attend to their religious and moral eon- 
‘dition, as the necessities of the churches might require. . His 
anxiety for these his spiritual children always accompanied 
him; he often reminded them that he remembered them 
daily in his prayers with thanksgiving and intercession ; thus 
he assured the Corinthians, in the overflowing of his lave, that 
he bore them continually in his heart ; and vividly depicted 
his .daily care for all the churches he had founded by his 
touching interrogations, “ Who is weak in faith and I am-not 


1 The name paéyral, Acts xix. 1, without any other desfgnation, ¢ ‘an 
certainly be understood only of the disciples of Jesus; and the manner 
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weak? Who meets with a stumbling-block and I am not di 
turbed even more than himself?” 2 Cor. xi. 29. 

@ases of the latter kind must often have excited the grief 
of the apostle; for as the Christian faith gradually gained 
the ascendency and affected the general tone of thinking in 
society, new views of life in general, and a new mode of feel- 
ing, were formed in the Gentile world ; and in opposition to 
thé immoral licentiousness of heathenism, which men were 
ted to-renounce by the new principles of the Christian life, an ° 
smxiously legal and Jewish mode of thinking, which bufdened 
thy conduct with numberless restraints, was likely to find an 
@atrince, and must have disturbed the minds of many who 
had not attained settled Christian convictions. 

Probably it was soon after his, arrival at Ephesus that 
Patd received information respecting the state of the Galatian 
ehurches which awakened his fears, During his last 
residence among them, he had perceived the machinations 
ofa Judaizing party, which were likely to’ injure the purity 
of the Christian faith and the freedom of the Christian gpirit. 
He was aware of the danger which threatened from this 
qubrter; and had taken measures to counterwork it ; he was 
not successful, however, in averting the approaching storm, 
as he now experienced to his great sorrow. 

i he adversaries whom he had here to contend with were 
wpwilling to acknowledge his apostolic authority, because he 
had not been instructed and called to the apostleship imme- 
dixtely by Christ himself; they maintained that all preach- 
ing of the gospel must rest on the authority of the apostles 
who were appointed by Christ himself » they endeavoured 
to detect a contrariety between the doctrine of Paul and the 
dovtrine of the apostles, who had allowed the observance of 
the law in their churches, and accused him in consequence 
oftia departure from the pure doctrine of Christ. They 
tould: also ‘appeal.to the fact, that he represented himself 
tyhon among the Jews as a Jew observing the law, and there- 
fore;-when he taught otherwise among the Gentiles, he could 
only-do it in order to flatter them, to the injury of their true 
interest. - . 

“Although the anti-Pauline tendency in the Galatian 
shurches. was connected with that party which had its prin- 
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midst of the Gentile Christians,’ and had submitted to’ cir. 
cumcision, acted here principally as the organs of this 
and exercised the greatest influence. To such the words of 
Paul in Gal. vi. 13 must relate; that even those who were 
circumcised, or wished té be so, did not. themselves observe 
the law. These must have been originally Gentiles, and, on 
this supposition, it is less difficult to understand, how he could 
say of them that they themselves did not observe the law,— 

* for to persons who had grown up in heathenism, it could not 
be so tasy a matter to practise the complete round of Jewish 
observances. But, as is most generally the case with prose- 
lytes, they were peculiarly zealous for the party to which, 
notwithstanding their. Grecian descent, they had devoted 
themselves, and their influenceswith their cotintrymen was 
far more dangerous than that of the Jewish false teachers. 

Such a mixture of Judaism and Christianity threatened 
to destroy the whole essence of Christianity, and to substitute 
a Jewish ceremonial service in the place of a genuine Chris- 
tian conversion proceeding from a living faith, and the danger 


1 This entirely depends upon whether we adopt the lectio recepta in 
Gal, vi. 13, egireurdycvon or the reading of the codex Vaticanus approved, 
y Lachmann [and Tischendorff] xegiterunuévor. I cannot help: con- 
sidering the first (which has the greatest number of original authorities 
in its favour) as. the correct reading, partly on this account, that we 
cannot imagine any reason why any one should be induced to explain: 
the latter, a word requiring no explanation, by the former, a mora 
difficult one, and on the contrary, it may be easily accounted for, how a 
person might think of explaining the former by the latter. If ihe 
lectio recepta be the correct one, still the expression cannot refer to cir: 
eumcised Jews, but only to Gentiles who suffered themselves to. be cir- 
eumcised. That the most influential seducets of the Galatian churches 
were such, appears to me to be intimated by the word dwexdporras, ¥e12, 
Hence may be better explained the impassioned terms, préeeeding from 
4 truly holy zeal, with which Paul speaks against ‘hese persons. If 
circumcision be ‘not enough for them, let~them have excision also; 
if, falling dway from the religion of the spirit, they seek their salvation in 
these outward worthless ghd would make themselves dependent 
upon them. The pathos with-gvhich he here speaks, testifies his zeal 
for the ealvation of souls, and for the ‘elevated spiritual chameter of 
* Christianity, and, against all ceremonial services, by which Christianity 
and human nature. would be degraded. And there is no occasion 
for the apology made by Jerome, although what he says ia correct, that 
we must still look on the apostle as a man subject to human affactions: 
“Nec miram esse si Apostolus; ut homo et adhue vasculo clausua 
infirmo semel fuecrit hoc loquutus,.in quod frequenter ganctos ‘viros 
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which thus threatened the divine work made a deep impres- 
sion on the apostles. In order to give the Galatian Chris- 
flans an evidence of his love, of which the Judaizers wished 





to them with his own hand, contrary to his usual custom, and 
a difficult task for one who, amidst his manifold engagements, 
had little practice in writing Greek. 

He begins his epistle with declaring that his apostolic call 
was given him immediately by Christ himself, as to the other 
tles'; he assures the Galatian Christians in a most solemn 
manner that there could be no other gospel than that which 
he had announced to them, and that it was far from his 
thoughts to be influenced by the desire of hig Pleasing men 
in his mode ‘of publishing ‘the géspel ;? though when en- 
thralled in Pharisaism, he was actuated only by a regard to 
human authority. But since he had devoted himself to the 
service of Christ, he had’ renounced all such considerations, 
and taught and acted in obedience to the divine call, as re- 

¥ Although ‘th F meaning of the Greek wyAleors, Gal. vi. 11, 
woukdi lead fs to ok ertand i a8 acne to resi large ned Tete 
of din ‘unpractised writer, yet I could never find in the words so under- 
stood, an expression corresponding to the earnestness of the apostle, 
and the tone of the whole epistle.- Why should he not have expressed, 
in a mofe natural manner, how foilsome he had found the task of 
merely writing in this language? See Schott’s Commentary. We are 
inclined to believe, that he uses the word in the less proper sense 
for xécors, as in the later Latin authors we often find guanti for quot. 





ology, and to the frequent use ef the word emoroad, for an epistle, 
The reason of his writing the whole epistle with his own hand, was cer- 
tainly not to guard against a falsificati of it, or the forgery of another 
in his name; for his opponents, in this instance, were under no tempta- 
tion ‘to do this, since they were not, desjrous of ascribing to him any 
other ‘doctrine than that of his own, but were at iasue with him respect- 
ing the treth of that doctrine, and actually impugned hig apostolic 
authority. The connexion of the’ Passage plainly shows us for what , 
Purpose he so expressly stated that he had written the whole with his 
own -hand,—namely, to testify that his love for them induced him to 
undergo any labour on their acéount, im céntrast with the false teachers 
wiom hé bad described in the foliowing verses ag seeking their own’ 
gloty. - 
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sponsible to God-alone.' He proved to them by'a ‘imeid 
statement-of facts, that from the first he published the godel 
in consequence of immediate divine ilumination, and indépaty 
dently of all human authority ; and that the other apostles 
had acknowledged his independent apostolic character:# 
With the firmest conviction that salvation and all the falnesa 
of the divine life were to be found: only by faith’ in the cruel. 
fied, he turns to the Gelatian Christians with the exclamation; 
“Ye fools, who. hath so bewitched you! to forget Jesus the 
Crucified, whom we have set forth before your eyes as the 
only ground of our salvation, and to seek in outward things; 
in the works of the law, that salvation for which ye must be 
indebted to him alone! Are ye so yoid of uuderstatding, 
that after ye have begun your Christianity in the. spixity iz: 
the divine life which proceeds from faith, ye can’ seekrdftert 
something higher still (the perfecting of your Christianity;). 
in the low, the sensuous, and the earthly, in that which ean 
have no elevating influence on the inner life of tho spirit, in- 
the observance of outward ceremonies!” He appeals to the 
evidence of their own experience, that though from the first: 
the gospel had been published to them independently of the 
law, yet by virtue of faith in the Redeemer alone, the divine 


' Schrader misunderstands Gal. i. 10, when he applies ‘it only ‘to 
Jews and Judaizing Christians. If we apply the assertion ‘here made 
in the most general, terms, according to the sense intended by Paul, we. 
shall understand it of Gentiles and Gentile Christians. Pau! wished to 
defend himself against the accusation of the Jews, that he wilfully falei-- 
fied the doctrine of Christ, in order to make it acceptable to the 
heathen. The tr: marks the opposition of bis conduct as the Budhos 
Xpioroi to his former Pharisaism, of which he afterwards speaks mote: 
at large. This view of the does away with an inference which 
Schrader attempts to draw from it, that Paul wrote this epistle. during 
the time of his imprisonment at Rome. a ; 

? The chief points which it was important for the spoutle to. establish 
were these ;—that before he made his first journey to Jerusalem, after 
his conversion, he had appeared as en independent preacher of the 
gospel—that his first journey to Jerusalem had altogether @ different 
object from being taught by the apostles the right method of preschitie 
the ‘gospel—and that it was not till-after he had preached ¢he ‘gospel 
alone for some years,.that he conversed with the most distinguished of 
the apostles, to whom the Judaizers themselves were wont to appeal, 
respecting their different methed, and notwithstanding that difference, 
they still acknowledged him as a genuine apostle. Paul's cbjeet by no 
means required a recital of all his journeys to Jerusalem. See ‘the 


a 
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power of the gospel had revealed itself among them by mani-+ 
fold operations, among which he reckoned the miracles to 
which he alludes in chap. iii, 5. 

As his opponents supported themselves on the authority of 
the Old Testament, Paul shows, on the other hand, that the 
final aim of its contents was to prepare for the-appearance of 
the Redeemér, by whom the wall of separation that had 
hitherto. existed among men was to be taken away, and all 
men by virtue of faith in him were to receive a divine life; 
that the promises given to Abraham were annexed “o the 
condition of faith, and would be fulfilled in all who were fol- 
lowers of Abraham in faith, as his genuine spiritual children ; 
that the manifestation of the law formed only a preparatory 
intervening period between the giving of the promise and its 
fulfilment by the appearance of the Redeemer. He placed 
Judaism and heathenism—though, in other respects, he 
viewed these religions as essentially different—in one class in 
relation’ to Christianity ; the standing-point of pupillage in 
religion, in relation to the standing-point of maturity which 
the children of God attained for the full enjoyment of their 
rights; the standing-point of the dependence of religion on 
outward, sensible things, an outward cultus, consisting in 
various ceremonies in relation to the standing-point of a 
religion” of freedom (which proceeded from faith) of the 
spirit, and of the inward life. 

As his opponents charged him with a want of uprightness, 
and with releasing the Gentiles from the burdensome obser- 
vance of the law, merely from a wish to ingratiate himself 
with them, he could adopt no more suitable method of vindi- 
cating himself, and of infusirig confidence into the Galatian 
Christians, than by proposing the example of his own life for 
imitation, He lived among the Gentiles as a Gentile, with- 
out submitting to the restrictions of the Mosaic Law, which 
certainly he would not have done if he had believed that it 
was impossible to attain the full possession of the blessings of 

* the Messiah’s kingdom without the observance of the law. 
Henee he made this demand on the Galatians (iv. 12,)' “ Be- 
come as I am (in reference to the non-observance of the law), 


11 agree with Usteri in the explanation of these words. That the 
Galatians had at that time adopted the practice of Jewish ceremonies, 
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for Tam become as you are, like you as Gentiles in the non- 
observance of the Jaw, although a native Jew.” Now, if his 
method of becoming to the Jews a Jew, by observing’ the 
cerernonies of the Jaw when amongst them in Palestine, had 
been at all inconsistent with what he here said of himself, he 
would not have appealed with such confidence to his own 
example. But, according to his own principle§, such a con- 
tradiction could not exist; for, if he did not constantly 
observe the ceremonies of the law, but only under certain 
relations and circumstances, this sufficiently showed that he 
no longer ascribed to them an objective importance, that 
recording to his conviction they could contribute nothing to 
the justification and sanctification of men ; and as this was 
his principle in reference to al} outward, and in themselves 
indifferent things, he only’ submitted to them for the benefit 
of others, according to the dictates of wisdom and love. 

Paul called upon the Galatians to sland firm in the liberty 
gained for them by Christ, and not to bring themselves again 
under the yoke of bondage. He assured them, that if they 
were civeuncised, Christ would profit them nothing ; that 
every man who submitted to cireumeision was bound to 
observe the whole law ; that since they sought to be justified 
hy the law, they had renounced their connexion with Christ, 
they were fullen from the possession of grace. Whathe here 
says, is by no means inconsistent with his allowing Timothy 
to be circumcised, and accommodating himself in outward 
usages to the Jewish Christians.’ For he means not outward 
circumcision considered in itself, but in its connexion with 
the religious pringjple involved in it, as far as the Gentile 
who submitted to cireumcision did so in the conviction that 
hy it, and therefore by the Jaw (to whose observance a man 
was bound by circumcision) justification was to be obtained. 
And this conviction stood in direct. opposition to that dispo- 
sition which felt indebted to the Saviour alone for salyation, 































tian Christians, all of whom certainly had not devoted themselves to 
the observance of the law, still belonged to the stock of the Gentiles, 
and with this view, the term dyeis is used, 

‘ Keil helicves that he has detected an inconsistency in principle, 
and hence concluded, that this epistle belonged to an earlier period in 
the apostle’s life, preceding the apostolic convocation, since in his first 
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The apostle, in contrasting his true upright love to the Gala- 
tian Christians, with the pretended zeal of the Judaizers for 
their salvation, said to them, “They have a zeal on your ac- 
count, but not in the right way ; but they wish to exclude you 
from the kingdom of God in order that you may be zealous 
about them, that is, they wish to persuade you, that you 
cannot as unc:rcumeised Gentiles enter the kingdom of God, 
in order that you may emulate them, that you may be cir- 
cuincised as they are, as if thus only you can become members 
of the kingdom of God. Those who are disposed of theiy out- 
ward preeminence (of outward Judaism), compel you to be 
circumcised only that they may not be persecuted with the 
cross of Christ, that is, with the doctrine of Christ the Cruci- 
fied, as the only ground of salvation, that they may not be 
obliged to owe their salvation to Hiin alone, and to renounce 
all their merits, all in which they think themselves dis- 
tinguished above others.’ They wish you to be circumcised 


1 There adopt an interpretation of the words in Gal. vi. 12, different. 
from that which from afcient times has been received by most expo- 
sitors, and which, without being closely examined, has been mentioned 
by Usteri only with unqaalified disapprobation. I will therefore state 
a few things in its favour. The common explanation of the passage is, 
“These persons compel you to be circumcised, only because they arc 
not willing to be persecuted for the cross of Christ; that is, in order to 
avoid the “persecutions which the publication of the doctrine of justifi- 
eition through faith alone, in Jesus the Crucified, will bring upon them 
from the Jews.” The use of the dative suits this interpretation, 
although I believe that Paul, if he had wished to give utterance to this 
simple thought, would have expressed himself more plainfy. Gal. v. 11 
is in favour of this interpretation, where Paul says of himself, that if he 
still preached the nece: of circumcision, then the offence which the 
Jews took at Christianity, on account of the doctrine that a man by 
faith in the Crucified, might become an heir of the kingdom of heaven, 
without the observance of the law—would at once be taken away, and 
that no reason would be left for persecuting him as a preacher of 
the gospel. But in order to avoid such persecutions on the part of the 
Jews, these persons need only observe the law strictly themselves, and 
beware of publishing the doctrine, that a man could be justified with- 
out the works of the law; by no means would they thereby be obliged 
to press circumcision so urgently on the Gentiles already converted, 
nor does Paul ever ascribe to his Judaizing opponents the design of 
avoiding the persecution that threatened them by such conduct. And 
if, according to the indications that have been pointed out, the most 
influential opponents of Paul in the Galatian churches were of Gentile 
descent, this interpretation would still less hold good, for Gentiles 
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only that they may glory in your flesh, that is, in the change 
which they have outwardly effected in you, by bringing you 
over altogether to the Jewish Christian party.” The apostle, 
lastly, adjured the Galatians that they would not give him 
any further trouble, sinee he bore in his body the mark of the 
sutterings he had endured for the causo of Christ.’ 





Jewish ceremonies, than by the observance of the Christian religion, 
which was not conspicuous in outward rites. And how would 1! 
interpretation suit the connexion? Paul says (Gal. vi. 12), “Those who 
wish 40 have some preeminence in outward things (some outward dis- 
tinction before others) oblige you to be circumeised.” After this, 
we expect something related to it, in the clause beginning with tva ph, 
something that may serve as an exegesis, or to fix the meaning. But, 
according to that interpretation, something quite foreign would follow 
~—that thereby they wish to ayoid,persceution. If this thought fol- 
lowed, Paul;would have saié at first—* Those who long after ease for 
the flesh, or who are afraid to bear the cross of Christ (or something of 
the kind), foree circumcision upon you,” &e. Verse 14 also shows, 
that all the emphasis is laid on glorying alone in the cross of Christ, 
which is opposed to setting a high value on any other glorying. The 
thought arising from that. interpretation apppars quite foreign to the 
context, both before and alter. On the other hand, the interpretation I 
have adopted suits it entirely. That edxpocwmeiy év capri, that rai 
xmwa xard cape is taken away, if men can glory only in the eross 
of Christ. Hence they consider the cross of Christ, that is, the 
doctrine of faith in the Crucified, the only sufficient means of salvation, 
as something wearing a hostile aspect towards them, by which they 
are persccuted, since it obliges them to renounce their fancied 
superiority. With the positive clause in v.12, “those who wish to 
have some preeminence according to the flesh,” the negative clause 
ery well, “that they may not be perseeuted with or by the cross 
»” (the cross of Christ is something subjective to them, by which 
they are perseeuted), The mention of the cross first, according to the 
best accredited reading adopted by Lachmann, suits this view of the 
passage. According to the other view, ail the emphasis is to be placed 
on the not being persecuted. On the whole, the leading idea of the 
whole passage appears to be, Glorying in the cross of Christ, in opposi- 
tion to glorying in the flesh. 

* If we only consider what is narrated in the Acts of his sufferings 
hitherto, though it is evident trom a comparison with 2 Cor. xi. that all 
is not mentioned, we shall be as little disposed as by what the apostle 
says of the persecutions of the Jews, to apply these words (with 
Schrader) to his imprisonment at Rome. What Paul says in chap. ii. 10, 
respecting the fulfilment of obligations to the poor at Jerusalem, might 
favour the later composition of this epistle, but proves nothing ; for the 
words by no means lead us to think of that last large collection, o 
which he undertook to be the bearer to Jerusalem. He might very 
often have sent separate contributions from the churches of Centile 
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During his residence at Ephesus, the affairs of the 
Corinthian church demanded his special attention. The 
history of this community presents us with an image of those 
appearances and disturbances which have been often repeated 
in later periods of the church on a larger scale. A variety of 
influences mingled their action on this church, and it is im- 
possible to déetluce everything from one common ground of 
explanation, such as the relation’ between the different 
parties ; although one common cause may be found which 
will explain many of these influences, in the particular situa- 
tion of the Christian Church, which the new Christian spirit 
had but partially penetrated, opposed as it was by former 
habits of life and the general state of society. Many of the 
casily excited aril mobile Greeks had been carried away by 
the powerful impression of Panl’s ministry made at Corinth, 
and at first showed great zeal for Christianity ; but the 
essence of Christianity had taken no deep root in their 
unsettled dispositions. In a city like Corinth, where so great 
a corruption of morals prevailed, and so many incentives to 
the indulgence of the passions were presented on every side, 
such a superficial conversion was exposed to the greatest 
danger. In addition to this, after Paul had laid the founda- 
tion of the church, other preachers followed him who pub- 
lished tht gospel partly in another form, and partly on other 
principles, and who, since their various constitutional pecu- 
liavities were not properly subordinated to the essential 
principles of the gospel, gave occasion to many divisions 
among the Greeks, 2 people naturally inclined to parties and 
party disputes.? There® were at first peysons of the same 








history, we have no certain information respecting them. Qn his last 
journcy preceding his last visit to the Galatians, he might hate brought 
with him one of these smaller collections. 

1 By attempting to deduce too much from this single cause, Storr has 
indulged in many forced interpretations and suppositions, 

2 Owing to this national characteristic, the efficiency of the gospel 
among them was much disturbed and weakened in after ages. @ 

3 Rickert thinks that the order in which the parties are mentioned 
in 1 Cor, i. 12, corresponds to the period of their formation; that first 
the preaching of Apollos occasioned the formation of such a division in 
the church, who felt a greater partiality to Apollos than to Paul, and 
were no longer satisfied with the latter, though they bad not yet 
formed themselves into a particular party; then the Judaizers would 
take advantage of such a state of feeling, and join the favourers of 
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spirit as those false teachers of the Galatian churches, who 
wished to introduce a Christianity more mingled with Juda- 
ism—who could not endure the independence and freedom 
with which the gospel published by Paul was developed 
among the Gentiles, although they were not so violent as the 
Galatian falsg teachers, and accordingly named themselves, 
not after James, whom the most decided Jwaizers made 
their chief authority, but after Peter. Moreover, we must 
carefully notice the difference of circumstances. The Gala- 
tian churches could be more easily operated upon by organs 
of the Judaizing party who came forward from among thom- 
selves; it was altogether different at Corinth, where the 
Judaizers had to operate upon ment of a decidedly Grecian 
character, who were not so susceptible of the influence of 
Judaism. Hence they eculd not venture to come forward at 
once, and disclose their intentions: it was necessary first to 
prepare the soil, before they scattered the seed ;—to act 
warily and gently ; to accomplish their work gradually; to 
employ a variety of artifices in order to undermine the prinei- 
ples on which Paul preached the gospel ; to infuse a mistrust 
of his apostolic character, and thus to alienate the affections 
of his converts from him.' They began with casting doubts 
on Paul's apostolic dignity, for the reasons which have been 
before mentioned ; they set in opposition to him, as the only 
genuine apostles, those who were instructed and ordained by 
Christ himsclf. They understood besides how to instil into 
anxious minds a number of. scruples, to which a life spent in 
intercourse with heatheus would easily give rise, and which 
Apollos in opposition fo Paul; thus two parties would be formed. But, 
in course of time, the’original partisans of Apollos would discover that 
they could not agree with the Judaizers, who had at first, in order to 
find an entrance, concealed their peculiarities, and thus at last there 
would be three distinct parties. But this passage (i. 12) eannot‘avail 
for determining the chronological relation of these parties to one 
another, Panl here follows the ogicad relation, without adverting to 
the chronological order. He places the partisans of Apoiloz next to 
those pf Paul, because they only formed a particular section of the 
Pauli party; he then mentions those who were their most strenuous 
opponents; and lastly, those through whose existence the other parties 
would be presupposed. We have throughout no data by which to deter- 
mine the chronological connexion of the three first parties. 


1 Sce the remarks of Bauer. in his essay on 
Re Tay: eR merte) pag 3 
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persons who had been previously proselytes to Judaism must 
have been predisposed to entertain. 

Persons whose minds took this direetion, placcd Peter, as 
an apostle chosen by the Lord himself, and especially distin- 
guished by him, in opposition to Paul, who had assumed the 
office at a later period. When the strongly tharked pecu- 
liaritics of any of the apostles were blended with their views 
of Christianity, and it presented them in a varied form, it 
was in accordance with the different spheres of activity 
assigned them by God, and served not to injure the unity of the 
Christian spirit, but rather in this very manifoldness to illus- 
trate its-excellence ; but now among those who attached 
themselves to this or the other apostles, one-sided tendencies 
became prominent, and that Variety which might have con- 
sisted with unity, was formed by them into an exclusive con- 
trariety. As a one-sided Pctrine party was formod in the 
Corinthian church, so a one-sided Pauline party sprung up in 
opposition to it, which recognised the Pauline as the only 
genuine form of Christianity, ridiculed the nice distinctions 
of scrupulous consciences, and set themsclves in stern oppo- 
sition to everything Jewish. In one of their tendencies we 
find the germ of the later Jndaizing sects, and in tho other 
that of the later Marcionite error. 

But in the Pauline party itself, a two-fold direction was 
manifested, on the following grounds. Among the disciples 
of John who came to Ephesus, and considered themselves as 
Christians, though their knowledge was very defective, was 
Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, who had received the Jewish- 
Grecian education, peculiar to the learned tamong the Alex- 
andrian Jews, and a great facility in the use of the Greek 
language! Aquila and his wife instructed him more accu- 

2 The epithet avhg Adyos given to him in Acts xviii. 24, probably 
denotes, nat an cloquent but a learned man, which would best suit an 
Alexandrian, since a learned literary education, and not eloquence, was 
the: precise distinction of the Alexandrians; and his disputation with 
the Jews at Corinth suits this meaning of Adyios, taken from the Jewish 
standing-point. In this sense the word is found both in Josephus and 
Philo; in the first, Aéyo: is opposed to ‘idras, De Bell, Jud. vi. 5, § 35 
and by Philo, De Vita Bfosis, i. § 5, Aiyurriay of Ady. But another 
meaning of the word as it was used at that time is also possible, and 
since it appears from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, that Apollos 
was also a man eloquent in the Greek language: so that we are left ih 
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rately in Christianity, and when he was about to sail to Achaia, 
commended him to the Corinthian church as a man who, by 
his zeal and peculiar gifts, would be able to do much for the 
furtherance of the divine cause, especially at Corinth, where 
his Alexandrian education would procure him a more ready 
access to a purt of the Jews and Gentiles. Hig Alexandrian 
mode of developing and representing Christian truths, as it 
approached to the Grecian taste, was peculiarly adapted to 
the educated classes at Corinth ; but fascinated by it, they 
attached too great importance to this peculiar form, and de- 
spised, in contrast with it, the simple preaching of Paul, who, 
when he taught among them, determined to know nothing 
save Jesus the Crucified, We here see the germ of that 
Gnosis which sprang up-in the’soil of Alexandria, and aimed 
at exalting itself above the simple faith (Pistis) of the 
gospel. 

But it has been lately maintained,' that the difference be- 
tween the Pauline party and that of Apollos, related not to 
any difference in the form of doctrine, but only to the posi- 
tion in which Paul and Apollos stood to the founding of the 
Corinthian church, as the apostle himself, in 1 Cor. iii. 6, 7, 
indicates, that it was made a question, whether he who laid 
the foundation, or he who raised the superstructure, deserved 
the preeminence. But if we follow this hint, it will conduct 
us much further. We cannot stop short at thesc merely out- 
ward relations, but must seek in the characteristic qualities 
of these two men, who stood in such different relations to 
the church, for the reason, that some were more attached to 
the one, and sone to the other. We may presume that the 
manner in which one laid the foundation, and the other raised 
the superstructure, depended on the difference of their 

. characteristic qualities. To this difference Paul himself ad- 
yerts, when, after speaking of the merely outward relations 





‘ 
first interpretation, Siveros dy ev rais ypapais, would. only more 
precisely express what is contained in Adysos; according to the second, 
it would be a perfectly new and distinct characteristic. This Sexe- 
getical question is of no importance historically, for certainly both 
epithets are applicable to Apollos. 

? By a distinguished young theologian, the licentiate Daniel 
Schenkel, in his Lngeisitio Critico-historica de Eeclesia Corinthiaca, 
primeva, Basilee, 1838, with bh tte, in his late Commentary 
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between himself and Apollos, he represents in figurative 
language how every genuine teacher of Christianity ought to 
proceed in building on the foundation that has been once 
laid; 1 Cor. iii, 12, The connexion evidently shows, that 
Paul had primarily in view his relation to the party of 
Apollos ; every other explanation is forced.' If we compare 
the qualities possessed by the apostle and his fellow-labourer, 
as far as our information extends, we may easily infer the 
difference in their mode of teaching, and in their respective 
partisans. ‘That Paul possessed great force and command of 
language, we may conclude with certainty from his epistles, 
as is also evinced by his discourse at Athens. In that elo- 
quence which is adapted to seize powerfully on men’s minds, 
he was inferior to no preacher of the gospel, not even to 
Apollos himself. It was his peculifr natural gift, sanctified 
and clevated by spiritual influence for the cause of the gospel, 
in which he was probably superior to Apollos ; and if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is to be attributed to the latter, and 
we compare it with those of Paul, it would serve to confirm 
the opinion. In dialectic power also, which was founded 
on the peculiar character of his intellect, and developed and 
improved by his youthful.raining in the schools of the 
Pharisees, as well as in the skilful interpretation and use of 
the Old*Testament, he was surpassed by none, But still 
between himself and Apollos a difference not unimportant 
existed, which affected their peculiar style of teaching ; the 
latter, as an Alexandrian, had received an education more 
adapted to the Grecian mind and taste, and possessed a greater 
familiarity with the pure Grecian phraseology, in which Paul 
was defective, as we may gather from his epistles, and as he 
expressly asserts ; 2 Coy, xi. 6. Now, in making the gospel 
known at Corinth, he had special reasons for rejecting all the 
aids that otherwise were at his command for recommending 











* We nist carefully distinguish those who, hy assailing the un- 
changeable foundation of Christianity, destroyed the temple of God in 
the chureh, 1 Cor. iii, 16 and 17, from those of whom Paul judged far 
more leniently, because they preserved inviolate the foundation that 
was laid, though they added to it what was more or less human. Of 
the latter, he affirms that, since they held fast the foundation of salva- 
tion, they would finally be partakers of salvation, though after a painful 
and repeated process of purification; of the others, that they would 
come to ruin, because they had destroyed the work of God. 
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evangelical truth, and for using only the “demonstration of 
the spirit and of power,” which accompanied its simple 
annuneiation. The Alexandrian refinement of Apollos must 
have formed a striking contrast to the simplicity of Paul's 
preaching ; and, if we take into account the circumstances 
and social relations of the Corinthians, we cannot wonder that 
a preference for such a style of address led to the formation 
of a distinct party in the Corinthian church. It was not the 
peculiar style of Apollos in itself which Paul condemned ;— 
it became every teacher to work with the gifts entrusted to 
him, according to the standing-point on which the Lord had 
plaeed him ;—but he combated the one-sided and arrogant 
over-valuation of this talent, the excessive estimation in which 
this form of mental culture was-held, It by no means follows, 
that he attributed a false wisdom to Apollos himself ;! but 
the one-sided direction of his partisans, in which the sogiar 
fnreiv predominated, would easily produce a false wisdom, 
by which evangelical truth would be obscured or pushed into 
the background. Paul perceived this threatening danger, and 
hence felt himself impelled strenuously to combat the principle 
on which such a tendency was founded. 

Besides the parties already mentioned, we find a fourth in 
the Corinthian church, whose peculiarities it is more difficult 
to ascertain, since, judging from its name, we cannot readily 
suppose that it belonged to a sect blamed by the apostle, and 
in no other part of the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
do we find any distinct references to it from which we might 
infer its specific character ; it was composed of persons who 
said that they were “of Christ ;” 1 Cor. i. 12. If we con- 
sidet this party as involved in the censure expressed by the 
apostle,’ which the grammatical construction of the passage 

1 This charge against Apollos, in the opinion of Schenkel and De 
Wette, is well founded, but by no means follows from the view taken by 
ourselves and others of the peculiarities of the party of Apollos. 

4 The interpretation which has been proposed by Pott ahd Schott, 
and according to which, all conjectares respecting the peculiar character 
of a Christ-party at Corinth would be superfluous, is grammatically 
possible. It assumes that Paul, in this passage, only enumerated histo- 
rically the various parties in the Corinthian chureh, without concluding 
that all who are specified came under the censure of the apostle. Those 
indeed who firmly adhered to the doctrine taught by Paul, and esteemed 
him, as he wished, only as an organ of Christ,—those who wished to 
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seems to require, we’ must believe that these persons did not 
wish to be “of Christ,” in the sense in which Paul desired 
that all the Corinthians should be, but that they appropriated 
Christ to themselves in an erroneous senso, and wished to 
make him, as it were, the head of their party. And we must 
then suppose that the apostle, though with an allusion in the 
first instance’to their party designation, yet including a refer- 
ence to all the Corinthian parties, said, “Is the one Christ 
become divided 1 has each party their portion of Christ, as 
their own Christ? No! there is only one Christ for atl, who 
was crucified for you, to whom ye were devoted and pledged 
by baptism.” 

We have now to inquire what can be determined respecting 
tho character and origin of this Christ-party. If we pay any 
regard to its being mentioned next to the party of Peter, and 
compare it with the collocation of the parties of Apollos and 
Paul, we might think it most probable that the relation 
between the two former was similar to that which existed 
between the two latter; and that, therefore, a subdivision of 
the general party of Jewish Christians was intended, And 
ax part of these attached themselves to Peter, and part to 
James, we might be induced to imagine a party belonging to 
James along with the Petrine ; the former more tenacious 
and violent in their Judaism; the latter more Jiberal and mo- 
derate, But this supposition is not at all favoured by the 


Christ their common head, must be represented as a particular party in 
relation to the other Corinthian parties, and hence Paul distinguished 
them by the name which they assumed in opposition to all party 
feelings, If these words in this connexion only sontained an historical 
enumeration of the various parties, such an interpretation might be 
valid. But this is not the case. Paul evidently mentions these parties 
in terms of censure. The censure applies to all equally as parties who 
substituted something in the place of that single relation to Christ 
which alone was of real worth. “ Has then Christ become divided?” he 
proceeds to ask. “No—he will not allow himself to be divided. Ye 
ought all to call yourselves after that one Christ who redeemed you hy 
his death on the cross, and to whom ye were devoted by baptism 
These words are directed equally against all parties, and perhaps exactly 
in this form, owing to the preeeding designation of those who arro- 
gantly named themselves of roi Xp:orod. But if these persons had. 
assumed this title in tle sense which Panl approved, he would not have 
classed them with those who jnenrred his censure; these. words could 
not have applied to them, but he must have expressed his app ‘obation 
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designation, of rev Xpeorov, for it seems very unnatural that 
the adherents of James should so name themselves, as some 
have imagined,’ because the epithet adedgeg rou Xpearov was 
given to that apostle as a title of honour, There can be no 
doubt that if such a party had existed in Corinth, they would 
have called themselves of rod “Taxwfod. 

If we belicve that the Christ-party was comp%sed of Jewish 
Christians, such a view must be stated and developed very 
differently in order to bring it nearer to probability.? The 
namevi rod Speorov—it may be said—was one which the parti- 
sans of Peter assumed in opposition to Paul and his disciples, 
in order to mark themsclves as those who adhered to the 
genuine apostles of Christ, from whom they had received the 
pure doctrine of Christ, and thas by their teachers were con- 
nected with Christ himself: and, on the other hand, by ap- 
plying this title exclusively to their own party, they imtended 
to brand the other Christians at Corinth as those who did 
not deserve the name of Christians, who wero not the dis- 
ciples of Christ, nor the scholars of a genuine apostle of 
Christ, but of a man who had adulterated the pure Christian 
doctrine, and had promulgated a doctrine of his own arbitrary 
invention as the doctrine of Christ. This view would appear 
perfectly to correspond with the phrase oi rod Xpeorob, and 
might be confirmed by many antithetical references*in both 
the epistles in which Paul vindieates his genuine apostolic 
character, and asserts, that he could say with the same right 
as any one else, that he was “ef Christ ;” 2 Cor.x. 7. But 
while such passages ecrtainly are directed against those who, 
on the grounds alyeady mentioned, disputed Panl’s apostolic 
authority, they by no means prove the existence of such a 
party-name among the Jews. And one difficulty still remains, 
namely, that by the position of the phrase oi rv Xpeorod we 
are led to expect the designation of a party in some way 
differing from the Petrine, though belonging to the same 
general division ; but, according to this view, the Christ-party 























} Attributed by Storr, or as by Berthold, to several adeAgobs Tod 
xvplov among the first preachers of the gospel. 

? As it has lately been developed with much acuteness, in the essay 
already referred to, by Bauer, in the Lubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 
1831, which no persons can read without instruction, even if they do 
not agree with the views of the writer on this point. 
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would differ from the Petrine only in name, which would be 
quite contradictory to the relation of this party-name to those 
that preceded it.' Accordingly, this view can only be tenable, 
if not a merely formal, but a material difference can be found 
between the two last parties. And it might be said that not 
all the members of the Petrine party, but only the most 
rigid and violent in their Judaism, who would not acknowledge 
the Pauline Gentile Christians as standing in communion with 
the Messiah, had applied to their Judaizing purty the exelu- 
sive epithet of of rov Xpearov. © 

But it has always appeared to us to be contrary to his- 
torical analogy, that those persons who adhered to another 
apostle, and considered him alone as genuine in opposition to 
Paul, should not nanie themscives after one whom they looked 
upon as the necessary link of their connexion with Christ. 
Tn tho epistle itself, we cannot find allusions that would 
establish this, since the passages which contain these refer- 
ences can be very we)l understood without it. 

We cannot hope in this inquiry to attain to conclusions 
altogether certain and sure, for the marks and historical data 
are not sufficient for the purpose. But we shall best guard 
against arbitrary conjectures, and arrive at the truth most 
confidently, if we first attend to what may be gathered from 
the namé itself and its position, in relation to the other party- 
names, and then compare this with the whole state of the 
Corinthian church. Jn the results which may thus be 
obtained, we must then endeavour to separate the doubtful 
and disputable from the certain and probable. 

We shall by no means be justified ix concluding that, 
by virtue of the logical connesion of the two members of 
the sentence to one another, the persons who named them- 
selves after Christ must have borne the sune relation to the 
Petrine party as the adherents of Apollos to those of Paul. 
This conclusion, if correct, would be favourable to the view 
which we last considered. But the relation of the two 

1 Bauer says indeed, p. 77, “ The apostle’s object in accumulating 50 
many names, might ke to depict the party spirit prevalent in the 
Corinthian church, which showed itself im their delighting in the me. 
tiplication of scetarian names, which denoted various tints and shades, 
bat not absolutely distinct parties.” But if this were the case, that 


explanation only of onc of these party-names can be correct, by which a 
different shade of party is pointed out. 
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members is not logical only, but subject to certain historical 
conditions. Paul does not, as in other cases, form the 
mombers of the antithesis merely from the thoughts; but 
the manner in which he selected his terms was determined by 
matters of fact. As the Judaizers formed in reality only one 
party, Paulscould designate them only by gne name, and 
sinfte he was obliged to choose his terms according to the 
facts, he could not make the two members exactly correspond 
to one another. 

Fyom the name of this party viewed in relation to other 
party-names, we shall arrive at the following conclusion with 
tolerable certainty. There were those who, while they 
renounced the apostles, professed to adhere to Christ alone, to 
acknowledge him only gs the’ teachcr, and to receive what 
he announced as truth from himself without the intervention 
of any other person, This was such a manifestation of self- 
will, such au arrogant departure from the historical process 
of development ordained by God in the appropriation of 
divine revelation, as would in the issue lead to arbitrary con- 
duct respecting the contents of Christian doctrine ; for the 
apostles were the organs ordained and formed by God, by 
whom the doctrine of Christ was to be propagated, and its 
meaning communicated to all men, But it might easily 
happen, while some were disposed to adhere to Paul alone, 
others to Apollos, and a third party to Peter, at last some 
persons appeared who were averse to acknowledge any of 
these party-names, and professed to adhere to Christ alono, 
yet with an arrogant self-will which set aside all human 
instrumentality cedained by God. If we now view this 
as the result which presents itsclf to us with tolerable 
certainty, that there was at Corinth such a party desirous of 
attaching themselves to Christ alone, independently of the 
apostles, who constructed in their own way a Christianity 
different drom that announced by the apostles, -we may 
imagine three different ways in which they proceeded. For 
this object they might make use of a collection of the 
sayings of Christ, which had fallen into their hands, and 
set what they found there in opposition to the apostolic 
character ; or they might pretend to derive their Chris- 
tianity from an inward source of knowledge, either a super- 
natural inward light or the light of natural reason. either 
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a more mystical or a more rational direction. If we 
assented to the first supposition, still we could not satisfy our- 
selves, without imagining a certain subjective clement in the 
manner of explaining those discourses of Christ ; for without 
the infusion of such an element, the tendency to this sepa- 
ration from the apostolic instrumentality could not have 
originated, and. thus the principal question would still remain 
to be answered, whether we are to consider the subjective 
element as mystical or rational. 

According to a hypothesis! latcly developed with great 
acuteness, but resting on a number of arbitrary suppositions, 
the tendency we are speaking of must have been mystical. 
As Paul had considered the immediate revelation of Christ to 
himself as equivalent to the gutward election of the other 
apostles ; so there were other persons who thought that they 
could appeal to such an inward revelation or vision, who 
from this standing-point assailed the apostolic authority of 
Paul, while they sought to establish their own, and threatened 
to substitute an inward ideal Christ for the historical Christ. 
These representatives of the one-sided mystical tendency, 
must have been the principal opponents with whom Paul had 
to contend. But in the Epistle to the Corinthians we can 
find no trace of such a tendency combated by him ; and in 
all the passages to which the advocates of this hypothesis 
appeal, a reference to it seems to be arbitrarily imposed, 

When Paul, at the beginning of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, so impressively brings forward the doctrine 
of Christ the Crucified, and says that he had published this 
in all its simplicity without attempting to support it by the 
Grecian philosophy, there is not the slightest intimation that 
such a tendency (as we have alluded to) existed in the 
Corinthian church, which aimed at substituting another 
Christ in the room of Christ the Crucified. In a place where, 
by the over-valuation of any kind of philosophy, the simple 
gospel was liable to be sct in the background, such language 
might very properly be used, even though no ideal or mystical 
Christ were substituted instead of the historical ; and, it is 
evident to what false conclusions we should be led, if we 
inferred from such a declaration the existence of a tendency 

1 By Schenkcl in the essay before mentioned, and advocated by De 
Wette in his Commentary on the two Epistles te the Corinthians. 
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that denied Christ the Crucified. Paul opposed the preach- 
ing of Jesus the Crucified to two tendencies,—the Jewish 
fondness for signs, and the arrogant philosophy of the Greeks, 
but never to a mystical tendency which would depreciate the 
historical facts of Christianity. Against a tendency of this 
kind, he would certainly have argued in a very different 
manner. ¢ 

The sensuous tendency of the Jewish spirit we should expect 
to meet with in the Jewish part of the Corinthian chureh, 
the pride of philosophy in those who attached themselves to 
Apollos, since from what has been said we must suppose that 
there was a distinct party composed of such persons. As 
Paul when he spoke against the Grecian pride of philosophy, 
had this party of Apollos specially in his mind, by a natural 
transition he spoke in‘ the next place of his relation to 
Apollos. 

The passage in 2 Cor. xi. 4 has been adduced to prove that 
Paul's opponents preached another Christ and another gospel. 
Paul reproached the Corinthians with having given themselves 
up to such erroncous teachers. But in that whole scetion 
he occupies himself, not with combating a false doctrine, as 
he must have done if the representatives of a mysticism that 
undermined the foundations of the Christian faith had been 
his opponents ; but he had only to combat the pretensions of 
ersous who wished to make their own authority supreme 
in the Corinthian church, and not to acknowledge him as 
an apostle. ‘These people themselves—he says in the con- 
text—could not deny, that he had performed everything 
which could be required of an apostle as founder of a Church. 
‘or he had preached to them the gospel of Jesus the Crucified 
and the Risen, and had communicated to them the powers of 
the Holy Spirit by his ministry, With justice these persons, 
he said, might appear against him, and assume the manage- 
ment of the church, if they could really show that there was 
another Jesus than the one announced by Paul, anotier gospel 
than that which he proclaimed, or another Holy Spirit than 
that whose powers were ctlicient among them.' 





1 T aceount for the irregularity in the dvefyeaGe, 2 Cor. xi, 4, in this 
way,—that Paul was penetrated with the conviction, that the case, 
which in form he had assumed to be possible, was in fact impossible. 
This fourth verse is thus connected with the preceding; I fear that you 
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The opponents of these views of this passage believe, like 
many others, that those who call themselves vt rov Xpearev are 
mentioned by Paul himself in 2 Cor. x. 7. But here only 
such can be understood who boasted of a special internal eon- 
nexion with Christ. But I do not perceive why the epithet 
should not be applied to every person who thought that in 
any sense theysparticularly belonged to Christ, or could boast 
of any special connexion with him. From the expression card 
npdowroy' it is clear that these persons boasted of an outward 
connexion with Christ, which certainly would not suite tho 
representatives of a mrystical tendency. Indeed, throughout 
the whole section he distinguishes the opponents of whom he 
is speaking, as those who wished to establish a purely outward 
preeminence (2 Cor. xi. 8), foynded on their Jewish descent, 
and their connexion with the apostle$ chosen by Christ him- 
self, and with the original church in Palestine. Would Paul, 
if he had to do with such idealizing mystics, have only con- 
ceded to them that they stood in connexion with Christ, that 
they could call themselves his servants? Would he not from 
the first have made it a question whether it was the true 
Christ after whom they called themselves? And how can it 
be imagined that Paul, if his opponents were of this class, 
would have used expressions which are directed rather against 
have departed from Christian simplicity; for if it were not so, you 
could not have allowed yourselves to be governed by persons who could 
impart to you nothing but what you have reecived from me; for I con- 
sider (v. 5) myself to stand behind the chief apostles in no respect. By 
this analysis, the objections of De Wette against this interpretation are 
at once obviated. “Against the other mode of explanation, 1 have to 
object that it does not the connexion with v. 5; that the words 
would then be unnecessarily multiplied; that Paul* would then hardly 
have used the words rvedua Erepov AapBavere, which refer only to receiy- 
ing the Holy Spirit. I also think that he would then have said, not 
‘Inoody, but Xgecrov, for these mystics would rather have preached 
another Christ than this historieal person Jesus; or as, at a later period, 
the Gnostics, who held similar notions, taught that there was not a 
twofold Jesus, but a twofold Christ, or distinguished between a heavenly 
Christ and a human Jesus, On the contrary, according to the inter- 
pretation which I have followed, Paul would of course say, “ another 
vesua than the one I preach,” referring to an historical personage, and 
the events of his life. 

1 A comparison of the passage in 2 Cor. v. 12, (where the év xgoodmp 
is opposed to xapdig), appears to me to prove that the words must be so 
understood ; the antithesis of the outward and the inward is quite in 
Paal’s style. 
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the sensuous perversion of the religious sentiment, and might 
casily be misinterpreted in fayour of that false spiritualism ? 
Would he have said, “Yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more ; 
but only a spiritual Christ who is exalted above all limited 
earthly relations, with whom we can now enter into commu- 
nion in a spiritual manner, since we have a share in the new 
spiritual creation proceeding from him ;” 2 Cor. v. 16, 17. 

When Paul appcaled to the revelations imparted to him, 
it was not for the confutation of those who supported them- 
sclves only by.such inward experiences ; but of those princi- 
pally who would not acknowledge him as a genuine apostle, 
equal to those who were chosen by Christ during his earthly 
Aife,—the same persons, against, whom he maintained his in- 
dependent apostolic commission, as delivered to him by Christ 
on his personal appearance to him; 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 

Had he been called to oppose the tendency of a false 
mysticism and spiritualism, he, who understood so well how 
to strike at the root of error and delusion, would have cer- 
tainly entered more fully into conflict with an erroneous 
direction of the-religious sentiment, so dangerous to genuine 
Christianity, for which he would have had the best opportunity 
in treating of the gifts of the Spirit. 

We must then consider this view of the Christ-party as 
entirely unsupported by this cpistle of Paul, and only deduced 
from it by a number of arbitrary interpretations” While 
those whose views we are opposing, trace the origin of such a 
party to a certain tendency of Judaism, we, on the contrary, 
are obliged to refer it to a Grecian clement. 

From the peculiar qualities of the Grecian mind, which 
was not disposed to submit itself to an objective authority, 
but readily moulded everything in a manner conformable to 
its own subjectivity, such a tendency as that we have been 








1 These words contain a contrast to his former Jewisy standing- 
point, and his earlier conception of the character of the Measiah; also 
to all that was antecedent to Christianity, and independent of it; for 
from this standing-point all things must in some measure become new. 

2 [ find no ground for a comparison with Montanism, Marcion, and 
the Clementines, and I must consider as arbitrary the explanations that 
have been given of the first epistle of Clemens Romanus (to which, too, 
I cannot ascribe so high an antiquity), in order to elucidate the affairs 
of the Corinthian church in the times of the apostle Paul. 
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speaking of, might easily proceed.’ At that time, there were 
many educated and half-educated individuals, who were dis- 
satisfied with the popular Polytheism. These persons listened 
to the words of Christ, which impressed them by their sub- 
limity and spirituality, and believed that in him they had 
met with a reformer of the religious condition of mankind, 
such as they Hid been longing for. We have already re- 
marked, that a collection of the memorable actions and dis- 
courses of Christ, had most probably been in circulation from 
a very carly period. Might, they not have procured such a 
document, and then constructed by means of it, a peculiar 
form of Christian doctrine, modelled according to their 
Grecian subjectivity? These persons probably belonged to 
the class of the wisdom-seeking Greekg, at which we need not 
be surprised, although the Christian church made little pro- 
gvess among the higher classes, since in this city a superior 
degree of refinement was universally prevalent, and from the 
words which tcll us, that in the Corinthian church, not many 
of the philosophically trained, not many of the highest. class 
were to be found, we may infer, that some such persons must 
have belonged to it ; one individual is mentioned in Romans 
xvi. 23, who filled an important civil office in Corinth.* 

But against this supposition, the same objections may be 
urged, whith we made against another view of the Christ- 
party, that Paul has not specially directed his argumentation 
against the principles of such a party, though they threatened 
even more than those of other partics to injure apostolic 
Christianity. Still what he says on other occasions, re- 
specting the only source of the knowledge of truths that rest 
on divine Revelation ;—and against the presumption of unen- 
lightened reason, setting herself up as an arbitress of divine 
things ; and on the nothingness of a proud philosophy, (1 
Cor. ii, 11,) forms the most powerful argumentation against 


? The reas6ns alleged by Bauer, in his late essay on this subject, why 
such a form of error could not exist at this time, do not convince me, 

7 Bauer says (p. 11), “ Religion, not philosophy, would lead to Chris- 
tianity.” But it is not altogether improbable, that a person might bo 
led by a religious interest, which could find no satisfaction in the 
popular religion, to philosophy, and by the same Interest be carried 
onwards to Christianity, without adopting it in its unalloyed aimplicity. 
Why should not such phenomena, which certainly occurred in the 
second century, have arisen from the same causes at this period? 
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the fundamental error of this party, though he might not 
have it specially in view ; and it is a never-failing character- 
istic of the apostle’s mode of controversy, that he seizes hold 
of the main roots of error, instead of busying himself too 
much (as was the practice of later ecclesiastical polemics) with 
its branches and offsets. Nor is it altogether improbable, 
that the adherents of this party were not nurerous, and ex- 
ercised only a slight influence in the church. They occupied 
too remote a standing-point to reccive much benefit from 
the warnings and arguments of Paul, and he had only to set 
the church on its guard against an injurious intercourse with 
such persons. “Be not deceived,” said he, “evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” 1 Cor. xv. 33, 

The opposition between the Pauline and Petrine parties, or 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians, was in reference to the 
relations of life, the most influential of all these party differ- 
ences, and gave rise to many separate controversies, The 
Jews and Jewish Christians when they lived in intercourse 
with heathens, suffered much disquietude, if unawares they 
partook of any food which had been rendered unclean by its 
connexion with idolatrous rites. Various rules were laid 
down by the Jewish theologians to determine what was, and 
what was not defiling, and various methods were devised for 
guarding against such defilement, on which mu¢h may be 
found in the Talmud. Now, as persons might easily run a 
risk of buying in the market portions of the flesh of animals 
which had been offered in sacrifice, or might have such set 
before them in houses where they were guests, their daily life 
was harassed with constant perplexities. Scruples on this 
point were probably found, not merely in those who were 
avowedly among the Judaizing opponents of Paul, but also 
seized hold of many Christians of weaker minds, As faith 
in their false gods had previously exercised great inflaence 
over them, so they could not altogether divest themselves of 
an impression, that beings whom they had so lately reverenced 
as deities, were something more than creatures of the imagina- 
tion. But from their new standing-point, this reflection of 
their ancient faith assumed a peculiar form. As the whole 
system of heathenism was in their eyes the kingdom of dark- 
ness, their deities were now transformed into evil spirits, and 
Fe tga LAE, Pee Gay Reet: Pay ENE aS OE. ORR, CRRA NEWEST Se Rae ered 
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them, they should come into fellowship with cvil spirits? 
That these seruples affected not merely Judaizers, but other 
Christians also, is evident from a case in reference to which 
Paul gives specific directions. He supposes, namely, the case, 
that such weak believers were guests at the table of a heathen 
Now we may be certain, that none who belonged to the 
Judaizers would tuake up their minds to eat with a heathen.* 


1 Thus Peter, in the Clementines, says to the heathens, Kpoddces 
Tay deyondvwy icpodvrav yarendv Baipdvev eumipmracde, Hom. xi, 
15. : . 

? The passage in 1 Cor. viii, 7, may be understood of persons who 
though they had passed over to Christian monotheism, were still in 
some measure entangled in polytheism, and could not entirely free 
themselves from the belief that the gods whom they. had formerly 
served were divinities of a subordinate class; so that now guch persons 
—since Ly partaking of the flesh of the victits they supposed that they 
entered again into connexion with these divine beings—would be led 
to imagine, that their former idolatry was not wholly incompatible with 
Christianity, and thus might easily form an amalgamation of heathenism 
and Christianity. In later times, something of this kind we allow took 
place, in the transition from polytheism to monotheism; but in this 
primitive age, Christianity came at once into such direct conflict on 
these particulars with heathenism, that an amalgamation of this kind 
cannot be thonght natural. Whoever had not wholly renounced 
idolatry would certainly not be received into the Christian church, nor 
would have so mildly passed judgment on such a woaknesa of ‘faith, 
From such passages as Gal. y. 20, 1 Cor. vi. 9, we cannot conelude with 
certainty that, among those who had professed Christianity, there would 
be such who, after they had been led to Christianity by an impression 
which was not deep enough, allowed themselves again to join in the 
worship of idols; for Paul might here designedly class the vices he 
named with idolatry, in order to indicate that whoever indulged in the 
vices connected with idolatry, deserved to be ranked with idolaters, If 
we compare these passages with 1 Cor. v. 11, it will appear that some 
such instances occurred of a relapse into idolatry, but those who were 
thus guilty of participating in idolatry must have been excladed from 
all Christian communion. 

* The scrupulosity of the Jews in this respect appears in the Jewish- 
Christian work of the Clementines {though on other points sufficiently 
Jiberal), where the following words are ascribed to the apostle Peter: 
TpameCns eOviby obt &moAatouey, Ete Bh obbL cuverriacba abrois Burd 
Mevor Dia7d axabdptas'adtols Biot. No exception could be made in favour 
of parents, children, brothers, or sisters. 

* By the ris, 1 Cor. x. 28, on account of the relation of the first tis, 
y. 27, we understand it to mean the same person, the heathen host,— 
and it would be a very unlikely thing that such a person would remind 
his Christian ghest, that he had act before him meat that had been 
offered to idols; but we must rather refer it to the weak Christian, 
who considered it to be his duty to warn his anserupalons bretier 
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Those who in their own estimation were Pauline Christians, 
ridiculed a scrupulosity that thus made daily life uneasy, and 
fell into an opposite error. They had indeed formed right 
conceptions of the Pauline principles in reference to theory, 
but erred in the application, because the spirit of love and of 
wisdom was wanting. They said: “Idols are in themselves 
nothing, mere creatures of the imagination f hence, also the 
eating of the flesh that has been devoted to them, is a thing 
in itself indifferent. The Christian is bound by ‘no law in 
such outward or indifferent things ; all things are free to him ; 
wavra z£eorwy was their motto. They appealed to their know- 
ledge, to the power which they possessed as Christians; yrdate, 
étousia, were their watchwords. They had no consideration 
for the necessities of, theireweaker brethren ; they easily 
seduced many among them to follow their example from false 
shame, that they might ‘not be ridiculed as narrow-minded 
and scrupulous ; such an one, who allowed himself to be in- 
duced by outward considerations to act contrary to his con- 
yictions, would afterwards be disturbed in his conscience. 
“Thus,” said Paul, “through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish for whom Christ died.”’ Many went such 
lengths in this pride of knowledge and this abuse of Christian 
freedom, that they scrupled not to take part in the festive 
entertainments, consisting of the flesh that was left after the 
sacrifices had been presented, which the heathens were wont 
to give their friends ; and thus they were casily carried on to 
indulge in those immoral excesses, which by the deerees of 
the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, were forbidden in con- 
nexion with tha eating of flesh sacrificed to idols. In fact, 
we here find the germ of a one-sided over-valuation of the- 
oretic illumination, a misunderstanding of Christian freedom, 
a false adiaphorism in morals, which a later pseudo-pauline 
gnostic? tendency carried so far as to justify the grossest im- 


against partaking of such food, the same weak Christian whose econ- 
science is spoken of in v. 29. 

1 We might here make use of the words attributed to Christ taken 
from an apoeryphal gospel, and quoted in Luke vi. 4, by the Codex 
Cantab.: +7 abri hucoe Scanduevds twa epyatéuevey 7G caBBdre clmev 
avrg’ brOpwme, ef wey oldas 7) moreis, waxdpios el et 88 uh olBas, emucardpa- 
Tos xat mapaBarns i tov véuov.—See Das Leben Jesu, p. 140, 

? As was the case with those whom Porphyry mentions in his book 
De Abstinentia Carnis, i. § 43, who agree in their mode of expression 
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moralities. But such wickedness certainly cannot be laid to 
the charge of the perverters of Christian freedom at Corinth, 
Though the heathen corruption of morals had infected many 
members of the Corinthian church, yet they were fur from 
wishing to justify this immorality on such grounds, and had 
this ben the case, Paul would have spoken with-far greater 
severity against’ such a palliation of sin, 


very remarkably with the unscrupulous persons described by Paul: ob 
‘Vp Tuas porter 7h Bpduara (said they), Somep obB8 Thy Odrarray vd 
burapd ray ferudrar’ xvpieconey (like the Corinthian éoveudtoue yap 
tay andytwv, kdanep 4 Odracoa tov bypav mdvruy. "Edy eVAGBHOwper 
Bpiow, Bovrcenuey 7G 705 psBov dporhuars, Ber BE wdv0" fly bworéraxbat. 
They appeal to their Bubbs éfovslas, 

+ ‘Phe departure from Christian truth in theory to so great an extent, 
in the church at Corinth, has beengreceived by many, owing to a mis- 
understanding of the apostle’s language. 'Phey have been led to enter- 
tain this opinion, from believing that there is a strict objective con- 
nexion between what Panl says in 1 Cor, vi. 12, and the beginning of 
v. 13, and what he says of the words 7) 3% oGpa, and from supposing 
that from v. 12, he had the game thought in view. But a comparison 
of vi. 12, with x, 23, will show, that Paul at first meant only to speak 
of the partaking of the meat offered to idols, and to explain the subject 
more fully, With this reference, he had said in y. 18, the food and the 
stomach, whose wants it satisfies, are both transitory, designed. only for 
this earthly existence. On these things the essence of the Christian 
calling cannot depend, which relates to the eternal and the heavenly, 
Compare 1 (or. viii. 8, Rom. xiv, 17, Matt. xv.17; and thus he was Jed 
to the contrast, “but the form alone of the body is transitory.” Ac. 
cording to its nature, the body is designed to be an imperishable organ 
devoted to the Lord, which will be awakened again in a nobler glorified 
form for a higher existence. It must, therefore, be even now withdrawn, 
from the service of lust, and be formed into a sanctified organ belonging 
to the Lord. It might be, that there was floating in the apostle’s mind 
a possible misunderstanding of his words, against «which he wished to 
guard, or his controversy with the deniers of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection at Corinth. In either case he would be led by these recol- 
lections to leave the topie with which he began, and to speak against 
those excesses in the Corinthian church of which he had not thought at 
first.,, And this again led him to answer the questions proposed to him 
respecting the relation of the sexes, After that he returns again, at 
the beginnihg of the 8th chapter, to the subject of “ things offered to 
idols,” but from another point; and after several digressions to other 
subjects, which may easily be explained from the association of ideas, he 
begun again in ch. x. 23, the exposition of his sentiments in the 
same form as in ch. vi.12, What Billroth has said in his commen- 
tary, p. 83, against this interpretation, that thus we lose the evident 
contrast and ‘parallelism between the words ra Spépara rH xowla, xat 
4 xoidia roils Bpdwass, and 7d 3 cua ob rH mopvelqu, GARA TG upign wal b 
Kbps 76 cdbuart, appears without foundation. It is only acanmed that 
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The opposition between the Petrine and Pauline parties, had 
probably an influence on the different views of the married 
and single life, It was indecd the peculiar effect of Chris- 
tianity, that it elevated all the moral relations based in 
human nature, in their pure human form, to a higher signifi- 
cance, so that after the original fountain of divine life had 
assumed humanity, in order, by revealing Himself in it, to 
sunctify and glorify it—the striving after the godlike, was no 
move to show itself in an uncarthly direction, overstepping the 
bounds of human nature, but everywhere, the Divine human- 
ized itself, the divine life revealed itself in the forms of human 
development. Yet, as at first, hefore the clevating and all- 
penctrating influence of Christianity had manifested itself in 
all the relations of life, the earnest moral spirit of the gospel 
came into conflict with a world under the domination of 
simfidl Insts; so, for a short time, an asectie tendency averse 
from the marriage union (which though not in accordance 
with the spirit of the gospel, might he excited by the oppost- 
tion it made to the corruption of the world)—would casily 
make its appearance, especially since there was an expectation 
of the speedy passing away of all earthly things, anteccdently 
to the perfect development of the kingdom of God. The con- 
viction, that cre the kingdom of God would attain its per- 
fection, the earthly life of mankind must in all it8 forms le 
penetrated by the life of the kingdom of God, and that all 
these forms would be made vehicles of its manifestation—this 
conviction could be formed only by degrees from the historical 
course of development. And as to what concerns marriage 
espeeially, Christ, had certainly by presenting the idea. of it as 
iu moral union, requisite for the complete development of the 
type of humanity as transformed by the divine principle of 
life, and thus for the realization of the kingdom of God in a 
moral union of the sexes, designed for their mutual complete- 
ment—by all this, he had at once disowned the ascetic con- 
tempt of. marriage, which views it only on its sensuous side, 
and rejects its true idea as realized in the divine life. Yet till 
Pant formed this contrast from a more general view of the subject, and 


without limiting it to a perversion of the doctrine of Christian liberty, 
actually existing in the church. What De Wette has lately advanced 
in his commentary against this interpretation, has not altéred my views, 
though I have examined with pleasure the reasons advanced by this 
distinguished critic. 
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Christianity had penetrated more into the life of humanity, 
and thereby had realized this idea of marriage as a peculiar 
form of manifestation belonging to the kingdom of God, zeal 
for the kingdom of God might view marriage as a relation 
tending to distract the mind, and to withdraw it from that one 
fundamental direction. And besides, though the Christian 
view in all its purity and completeness, was in direct opposi- 
tion to the ascetic over-valuation of celibacy ; yet Christianity 
was equally repugnant to the ancient Jewish notion, according 
to which cclibacy was considered as a disgrace and a qurse. 
‘As Christianity made everything depend on the disposition, 
as it presented the ‘means of salvation and improvement for 
all conditions of human kind, and a higher life which would 
find its way into all states of suffering humanity, and open a 
source of happiness under suffering ;—so it also taught, that: 
a single life, where circumstances rendered it necessary, might 
be sanctified and ennobled by its relation to the kingdom of 
God, and become a peculiar means for the furtherance of that 
object.t 

Thus Christianity had to maintain a conflict in the 
Corinthian church with two opposing one-sided tendencies of 
the moral sentiments,—the ascetic over-valuation of celibacy, 
and tho tendency which would enforce marriage as an uncon- 
ditional, Universal Jaw, without admitting that variety of the 
social relations, under which the kingdom of God was capable 
of exhibiting itself. 

The first tendency certainly did not proceed from the 
Judaizing section of the church, for those apostles to whose 
authority the Petrine party specially appealed, were married ; 
and took their wives with them on their missionary journeys ; 
1 Cor. ix. 5; besides, that such ascetism was totally foreign 
to their national manners. From the Hebrew standing-point 


1 Compgre Matt. xix. 11, 12; Leben Jesu, p. 567. If we think of the 
desolations that took place at the fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
national migrations,—how important was it for such times, that Chris- 
tianity should allow a point of yiew from which a single life might be 
esteemed as a charism, though this point of view might be chosen 
owing to an ascetic bias. How important that that which was occa~ 
sioned by the pressure of cireumstances, should be made a means of 
dlessing, (by the education of the rude nations effected by the monkish 
orders).—See the valuable remarks of F. v. Meyer, in his review of 
Olshausen’s Commentary. 
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a fruitful marriage appeared as a peculiar blessing and 
honour ; while unmarried life, or a childless marriage, was 
esteemed a disgrace. Though by the feeling of sadness at the 
passing away of the glory of the ancient theocracy, and of 
dissatisfaction with the existing religion, and by the infusion 
of foreign oriental elements, ascetic tendencies were produced 
in the later Judaizers ; still the spirit of the original Hebrew! 
system made itself felt, and counteracted to a certain extent 
the ascetic tendencies, both in Judaism and Christianity.? 
But ‘among the Pauline party, an over-valuation of the dingle 
life more or less prevailed, and in this respect they thought 
themselves countenanced by the example of their apostle. The 
Judaizers, on the other hand, remained on the ancient Hebrew 
standing-point, as uncompromising opponents of celibacy.? 
The opposition against the rigidness of Judaism, and that 
false liberalism which actuated many, disposed them to break 
through several wholesome moral restraints. It was main- 
tained, and with justice, that Christianity had broken down 
the wall of separation between the sexes, in reference to the 
coneerns of the higher life, and had freed woman from her 
state of servitude. But, seduced by the spirit of false fregdom, 
individuals had been Jed to .overstep the limits prescribed by 
nature and sound morals, and rendered sacred by Christianity, 
Women, contrary to the customs prevalent among the Grecks,* 


* Hence also the ascetic tendency of the Essenes was corrected by a 
party who introduced marriage into this sect. 

? This opposition appeared among the later descendants of the 
Sudaizers of this age. Thus in the Clementines, it is given as the 
characteristic of a tgue prophet, yduor vomirever, eyxpdrecay ovyxwpel, 
Hom. iii.§ 16. It is enjoined on the overseers of the church, § 68, véwr 
wh pdvov Kareneryéracay Tovs ydpous, GAA Kal TY xpoBeBnndrwy. 
Epiphanins says of that class of Ebionites whom he describes, that they 
reject wapBevla; “dvayxdtovor 38 kal wap’ fAuclay exyaulfover rods véovs 
ef émerporiis Babe Tay wap’ abrois 3daexdAwv.” Similar things are found 
in the religious books of the Zabians against monkery. 

* When Paul in 1 Cor, vii. 40, recommends celibacy in ceriain cases, 
he appears to have in view the Judaizers, who set themselves against an 
apostolic authority; for in the words duxd 5& xaye mvetpa Geod exe, 
he appears to contradict those who believed and asserted that they alone 
had the Spirit of God. 

* This appears to me the most simple and natural interpretation. 
What has been said by some respecting the difference of the-Roman and 
Greek customs of aperto or operto capite sacra facere, seems hardly 
applicable here. 
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appeared in the Christian assemblies unveiled, and, putting 
themselves on an equality with the men, assumed the office of 
public teachers. 

The want of Christian love was also evinced by the dis- 
putes that arose respecting property, which the partics were 
not willing to decide, as had been hitherto customary in the 
Jewish and Qhristian churches, by arbitrators choscn from 
among themselves ; these Gentile Christians, boastful of their 
freedom, set aside the scruples which restrained Jewish 
Christians, and appealed without hesitation to a héathen 
tribunal. 

By this defect in the spirit of-Christian love, those religious 
feasts which were particularly fitted to represent the loving 
communion of Christians and ¢o maintain its vigour, lost their 
true significance, those Christian Agape, which composed one 
whole with the celebration of the Last Supper. At these love- 
feasts, the power of Christian fellowship was shown in over- 
coming all the differences of rank and education ; rich and 
poor, masters and slaves, partook with one another of the 
same simple meal. But in the Corinthian church, where 
these differences were so strongly marked, this could not be 
attained. There existed among the Greeks an ancient custom 
of holding eutertainments at which cach one brought his food 
with hii, and consumed it alone.’ The Agape in the 
Corinthian church were condueted on the plan of this ancient 
custom, although the peculiar object of the institution was so 
different ; consequently, the distinction of rich and poor was 
rendered peculiarly prominent, and the rich sometimes in- 
dulged in excesses which desecrated the sharacter of these 
mectings. 

The predominant Grecian character and constitution of the 
Corinthian church, appeared in zeal for mutual communica- 
tion by speaking in their public assemblies, and for the cul- 
tivation pf those charisms which related to oral religious 
instruction ; but it took a one-sided direction, which showed 
its baneful influence at a later period in the Greek Church, an 


* See Xenoph. Memorabil. iti. 14. The cupnécia pind bore a greater 
resemblance to the Agape; at these feasts, all that each brought was 
made a part ‘of a common meal, which the chronicler Johannes Malala 
mentions as continuing to be practised even in his time. Sce vii, Chro- 
nograph. ¢ collect. Nicbuhr. p. 180, 
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aspiring rather after extraordinary powers of discourse, than 
after a life of eminent practical godliness! This unpractical 
tendency, and the want of an all-animating and guiding love, 
were also shown in their mode of valuing and applying the 
various kinds of charisms which related to public speaking ; 
in their one-sided over-valuation of gifts they sought for the 
more striking and dazzling, such as speaking ir? new tongues, 
in preference to those that were more adapted to general 
edification. 

To“which of the parties in the Corinthian church the 
opponents of the doctrine of the resurrection belonged, can- 
not he determined with certainty, since we have no precise 
account of their peculiar tenets, ‘No other source of informa- 
tion is left open to us, than what we may infer from the 
objections against the doctrine of the resurrection which Paul 
Seems to presuppose, and from the reasons alleged by him in 
its firvour, and adapted to the standing-point from which they 
assailed it. As to the former, Paul might construct these 
objections, (as he had often done on other oceasions when 
developing an important subject,) without our being autho- 
rized to infer that they were exactly the objections which had 
been urged by the impugners of the doctrine. And as to the 
latter, in his mode of establishing the doctrine, he might 
follow the connexion with other Christian truths In which 
this article of faith presented itself to his own mind, without 
being influenced by the peculiar-mode of the opposition made 
to it. 

When Paul, for example, adduced the evidence for the 
truth of the resuzrection of Christ, this will not justify the 
inference, that his Corinthian opponents denied the resur- 
rection of Christ ; for, without regarding their opposition, he 
might adopt this line of argument, because to his own mind, 
faith in the resurrection of Christ was the foundation of 
faith in the resurrection of the redeemed. He generally 
joins together the doctrines of the resurrection and of im- 
mortality, and hence some may infer that his opponents gene- 
rally denied personal immortality. But still it remaing 
a question, whether Paul possessed exact information respect- 


* Paul reminds them in 1 Cor. iv. 20, that a participation in the 


kingdom of God is shown not in high-sounding words, but in the power 
eS eee: 
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ing the sentiments of these persons, or whether ho did not 
follow the connexion in which the truths of the Christian 
faith were presented to his own mind, and his habit of seeing 
in the opponents of the doctrines of the resurrection those 
also of the doctrine of immortality, since both stood or fell 
together in the Jewish polemical theology. 

This contyoversy on the resurrection has been deduced 
from the ordinary opponents of that doctrine among the 
Jews, the Sadducces, and it has hence been concluded that it 
originated with the Judaizing party in the Corinthian church, 
This supposition appears to be confirmed by the circumstance 
that Paul particularly mentions, as witnesses for the truth of 
Christ's resurrection, Peter and James, who wero the most 
distinguished, authorities of ethe Judaizing party; but this 
cumot be esteemed a proof, for He must on any supposition 
haye laid special weight on the testimony of the apostles col- 
lectively, and of these in particular, for the appearance of. 
Christ repeated to them after his resurrection, Had he 
thought of the Sadducees, he would have joined issue with 
them on their peculiar mode of reasoning from the alleged 
silence of the Pentateuch, just as Christ opposed the Sad- 
ducees from this standing-point. But we nowhere find an 
example of the mingling of Sadducceism and Christianity, and 
as they present no points of connexion with one another, such 
an amalgamation is in the highest degree improbable. 

A similar reply must be+made to those who imagine that 
the controversy on the doctrine of the resurrection, and the 
denial of that of immortality, may be explained from a 
mingling of the Epicurean notions with -Christianity, Yet 
the passages in 1 Cor. xv. 32—35, may appear to be in 
favour of this view, if we consider the practical consequence 
deduced by Paul from that denial of the resurrection as 
8 position laid down in the sense of the Epicureans, if we 
find in ,that passage a warning against their God-forgetting 
levity, and against the infectious examplo of the lax morals 
which were the offspring of their unbelief Yet the objec- 
tions would not apply with equal force to this interpretation 
as to the first! From the delicacy and mobility of the 
Grecian character, so susceptible of all kinds of impressions, 
we can more casily imagine such a mixture of contradictory 

' As Bauer correctly remarks in his Essay on the Christ-party, p. 81. 
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mental elements and such inconsistency, than from the stiff- 
ness of Jewish nationality, and the strict, dogmatic, decided 
nature of Saducceism. To this may be added, that the spirit 
of the times, so very much disposed to Eclecticism and 
Syneretism, tended to bring nearer one another and to 
amalgamate modes of thinking that, at a different period, 
would have stood in most direct and violent opposition. Yet 
it would he difficult to find in Christianity, whether viewed 
on the doctrinal or ethical side, anything which could attract 
a persn who was devoted to the Epicurean philosophy, and 
induce him to include something Christian in his Syncretism, 
unless we think of something entirely without reference to 
all the remaining peculiarities of Christianity, relating only 
to the idea of a monotheistic unéversal religion, in opposition 
to the popular superstitions, and some moral ideas detached 
from their connexion with the whole system ; but this would 
be at least not very probable, and might more easily happen 
in an age when Christianity had long heen fermenting in the 
general mind, rather than on its first appearance in the 
heathen world. All history, too, testifies against this sup- 
position; for we always sce the Epicurean philosophy in 
hostility to Christianity, and never in the first ages do we 
find any approximation of the two standing-points, As 
to the only passage which may appear to favour this view, 
1 Cor. xv. 32—35, it is not clear that the opponents of the 
doctrine of the resurrection had really brought forward the 
maxims here stated. It might be, that Paul here intended 
only to characterise that course of living which it appeared to 
him nvust proceed from the consistent carrying out of a 
philosophy that denied the distinction of man to eternal life ; 
for the idea of eternal life and of the reality of a striving 
directed to eternal things were to him correlative ideas, And 
when persons who had made a profession of Christianity could 
fall into a denial of eternal life, it appeared to him as an 
infatuation of mind proceeding from dyagria, and hurrying a 
mau away to sinful practice ; a forgetfulness of God, or the 
mark of a state of estrangement from God, in which a man 
knows nothing of God. It is much more probable, that 
philosophically educated Gentile Christians were prejudiced 
against the doctrine of the resurrection from another stand- 
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of this doctrine which Paul particularly combated probably 
gave rise to many such prejudices. The objections, how 
can such a body as the present be united to the soul in 
a highcr condition, and how is it possible that a body which 
has sunk into corruption should be restored again; these 
objections would perfectly suit the standiag-point of a 
Gentile Christian, who had received a certain philosophical 
training, although it cannot be affirmed with certainty, that 
precisely these objections were brought forward in the pre- 
sent instance. And if we are justified in supposir®, that 
by the Christ-party is meant one that, from certain expressions 
of Christ which they explained according to their subjective 
standing-point, constructed a peculiar philosophical Chris- 
tianity, it would be most probable that such persons formed 
an idea of a resurrection only in a spiritual sense, and ex- 
plained in this manner the expressions of Christ himself 
relating to the resurrection, as we must in any case assume 
that those who wished to be Christians and yet denied the 
future resurrection, were far removed from the true standard. 
of Christian doctrine in other respects, and had indulged 
in arbitrary explanations of such of the discourses of Christ 
as they were acquainted with. 

It may be asked, where, and in what manner did Paul 
receive” the first accounts of these disturbances in the 
Corinthian church? From several expressions of Paul in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians,’ it appears, that 
when he wrote his admonitory cpistle, he had been there 
again, but only for a very short time, and that he must 
have had many painful experiences of the disorders among 
them, though they might not all have appeared during his 
visit.? 





1 Between which and the First Epistie, Paul could have taken no 
journey to Corinth, and yet in the First Epistle, as we shall presently 
sec, there is a passage which must be most naturally referred to a pre- 
ceding second journey to that city. 

» 2. must now declare myself, after repeated examinations, more 
decidedly than in the first edition, in favour of the view maintained by 
Bleek in his valuable essay in the Theologischen Studien und Kritiken, 
1830, part iii, which has since been approved by Riickert,—by Schott, 
in his dis ion of some important chronological points in the history 
of the apostle Paul, Jena, 1832,—and by Credner, in his Introduction to 
the New Testament—and by others, Though some of the passages 
addured as evidenee for this ovinion admit of another interpretation. 
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Owing to the breaks in the narrative of the Acts, it is 
difficult to decide when this second visit to Corinth took 


yet, taken altogether, they establish the second visit of Pav) to this 
church as an undeniable fact. The passage in 2 Cor. xii. 14, compared 
with v. 13, we must naturally understand to mean, that, as he had 
already stayed twice at Corinth without receiving the means of support 
from the church, he was resolved ao to act on his third. visit, as to be 
no more a burden to them than on the two former occasions. If verse 
14 be understood to mean {a sense of which the words will admit), that 
he was planning to come to them 2 third time, we must supply what is 
not expressly said, that he would certainly execute this resolution, and 
yet the words so understood do not quite suit the connexion, According 
to the most approved reading of 2 Cor. ii. 1, the ndaw must be referred 
to the whole clause év Admy édAdeiv, and then it follows, that Paul had 
already once received a painful impression from the Corinthians in a 
visit made to them, which cannot rofer to his first residence among 
them, and therefore obliges us to suppose a second already past, In 
the passage 2 Cor. xii. 21, which cannot here be brought in proof, it is 
indeed possible, and, according to the position of the wor is, is most 
natural, to connect the daw with €Adévra; but we may be allowed to 
suppose that the xdédw belongs to tamewéon, but is placed first for 
emphasis, In this case, the introduction of the maw, which yet is not 
added to eaédy in v.20, a3 well as the position of the whole clause 
madw éerOdvra, is made good, and the connexion with what follows 
favours this interpretation. Paul, in v. 21, expresses hig anxiety lest 
God should humble him a second time ainong them when he came, 
Accordingly, we should thus understand xiii, 1, following tbe simplest 
interpretation, though this passage may be otherwise understood, (if it 
be supposed to mean, that as he had already twice announced hig 
intended coming to Corinth, having now a third time repeated hig 
threatening, be would certainly execute it), “Iam now intending for 
a third time to come to you, and as what is supported by two or three 
witnesses must be valid, so now what I have threatened a second and a 
third time will certainly be fulfilled. 1 have (when I was with you a 
Second time) told beforehand, those who had sinned, and all the rest, 
and I now say it to them a second time, as if I were with you-—though 
Tnow (this xow ig opposed to formerly, since when present among 
them, he had expressed the same sentiments,) that if I come to you 
again, I will not act towards you with forbearance,” (as Paul, when he 
came to them a second time, still behaved with forbearance, though he 
had already sufficient cause for dissatisfaction with them.) Dg Wette, 
indeed, objects against this interpretation, that the mention of the first 
visit of Paul to Corinth would be in this case quite superfluous; but if, 
during his second visit, he had not acted with severity towards the 
Corinthians, but intended to do so on this third occasion, because they 
had not listened to his admonitions, he would have reason to mention 
his two first visits together, in order to mark more distinetly in what 
respect the third would be distinguished from the other two. And 
though, during his first residence among them, his experience was on 
the whole pleasing, yet in this long period many -thines monet han 
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place. If the Second Epistle to the Corinthians had not been 
addressed at the same time to the churches in Achaia, we 
might suppose that Paul, during his long residence at Corinth, 
had taken missionary or visitation journeys throughout other 
parts of Achaia, and that he then once more returned to 
Corinth, only for a short time, in order to fetch Aquila for 
the journeys,he had in prospect. It appears that on this 
journey he* was exposed to many dangers, and that on his 
deliverance from them he made the vow mentioned above. 
But since the second epistle was also directed to the churches 
in Achaia, this supposition, in order to be maintained, must 
be so modified, that Paul could have made in the meantime 
another longer journey, and returned back again to Achaia— 
which it is not easy to admit. Or we must suppose, that 
during his longer residence at Ephesus, of which we are now 
speaking, he undertook another missionary journey, and called 
in passing at Corinth ; or that, by the anxicty which the 
news brought from Corinth excited in his mind, he was 
induced to go thither from Ephesus, but on account of cir- 
cumstances which called him back to Ephesus, he could stay 
only a short time with the Corinthian church, and therefore 
zave ther notice of a longer residence among them. But it 
does not well agree with this last supposition, that Paul dis- 
tinguishes this visit as one that took place “by the way.” And 
especially if it took place not long before the first epistle, we 
might the more expect allusigus to it in that. The communi- 
cations between Paul and the Corinthian church seem also to 
presuppose, that he had not been with them for a considerable 
time. There remains only a third supposition, that the visita- 
tion which he made after his departure from Antioch to the 
churches earlier founded by him (Acts xviii. 23) before he 
entered on a fresh field of labour, was of greater extent than 
is distinctly stated in that passage, and that it extended as 
far as Achaia. Perhaps he then travelled first from Phrygia 
. 

happened with which he could not be satisfied, but which he treated 
gently, trusting to the future progress of their Christian life. We may 
find in the first epistle, a trace of this his second residence at Corinth. 
When in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, Paul says, that he intended not now to sce them 
by the way, Zpr: and its position allows us to assume a reference to an 
earlier visit, which he made only “ by the way,” év rapddw, and as this 
was so very transient, we may account for his making uo further allusions 
to it in the first epistle. 
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towards the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and then sailed 
to Hellas. Possibly he then found at Corinth Apollos who 
had proceeded thither, when Paul coming from Antioch, 
passed through the upper parts of Asia (Acts xix. 1),' and 
perhaps joined him on his return, and went with him to 
Ephesus. 

We must therefore at all events suppose, that Paul bad 
obtained his first knowledge of the alteration for the worse in 
the Corinthian chureh by his own observation. He could not 
indced. have witnessed the strife of the various parties, for, as 
appears from 1 Cor. xi. 12, he heard of this first at Ephesus 
from the report of strangers. But already he must have had 
the painful cxpericnce, that in a church which once was 
inspired with so much Christian zeal, their old vices and 
enormities again appeared under a Christian guise. He 
admonished them fur their improvement, and threatened to 
use severer measures, if, when he returned from Ephesus, he 
should find that no improvement had taken place, At Ephe- 
sus, he could obtain information respecting the effect, of hig 
last admonitions on the church. 

But he received worse news than he expected of the cor- 
ruption of morals in the Corinthian church, and especially 
of the vicious conduct of an individual who had maintained 
unlawful intereourse with his step-mother. Henes, in an 
epistle* he addressed to the Corinthian church, he reproached 
them with allowing such a man still to remain among them, 


» We must in this instance interpolate Paul's journey to Corinth, 
Acts xix. 1, and suppose that since the author of the Acts knew nothing 
of the wider extent of Paul's visitation at that time, he represented 
that he immediately betook himself from Upper Asia to Ephesus, 

? The epistle in which Paul wrote this could not at any rate be that 
still retained by the Armenian church, which treats of subjecta entirely 
different, and must be an answer to an earlier Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. This pretended Epistle to the Corinthians by Paul, and their 
answer, bear on them, as is now universally acknowledged, the most 
undeniable marks of spuriousness. The account of the opponents of the 
doctrine of the resurrection at Corinth, who were thought similar to 
later deniers of it among the Gentiles, connected with the tales of Simon 
Magus, and the account of the Jewish founders of sects, by Hege- 
sippus, gave an idle monk the inducement to put together these frag- 
ments of Pauline phrases. If they were quoted in a genuine homily of 
Gregory gwriorhs, they were perhaps in existence in the 3d century, 
lot this address of Gregory to the newly baptized may itself be sup- 
Pposititious. 
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and required them to renounce all connexion with so aban- 
doned a character.! 

It was indeed sufficiently evident what Paul here intended, 
that the Corinthians should not only exclide from tho 
meetings of the church those who called themselves Christians, 
but denied Christianity by their vicious lives 3 biit also abstain 
fron: all kind ef intercourse with them, in order to testify cm- 
phatieally that such a merely outward profession was of no 
value, to bring these persons to a sense of their guilt, and to 
declare practically to the heathen world, that whoever did not 
exemplify the Christian doctrine in the conduct of his life, 
must not flatter himself that he was a Christian, But since 

wl had not thought it necessary to add, that he spoke only 
of the vicious in the church, and no of all persons in general 
who lived in such vices, the Corinthians did not think of the 
Umitation which the thing itself might easily have suggested, 
and thus they were thrown into perplexity, how to comply 
with such an injunction ; for how could they, while living in 
the midst of an evil world, renounce all intercourse with the 
vicious? They addressed a letter to the apostle, in which 
they stated their perplexity, and proposed several other 
questions on doubtfil eases in the concerns of the church. 

By means of this letter, and the messengers who brought 
it, he obtained a more complete knowledge of the concerns 
and state of the chureh. Tn the communication whieh cone 
tained his reply to the questivus proposed, he poured forth 
his whole heart full of paternal love to the chureh, and 
entered minutely into all the necessities of their situation. 
This epistle, 8 master-piece of apostolic wisdom in church 








? It may be asked, whether Paul in the last epistle treated merely of 
the ease whieh was immediately under consideration in the Corinthian 
churel, only of abstaining from intercourse with wdépvois, or whether he 
expressly spoke of such who bad fallen into other notorious vices ;—the 
novet who had no regard for the property of others; the slanderous, 
those addidted to drinking, those who took any part whatever in the 
worship of idols. The manner in which be expresses himself in 
1 Cor. y. 9—11, might signify, thocgh not decisively, that since-he was 
obliged to guard his words against misapprehension, he took advantage 
of this opportunity, to give a wider application to the principles they 
expressed, which he certainly had from the beginning in his mind, yet 
dad not occasion to mention in his first epistle, which bore no one par- 
teular point. At all events, it is important to know how far Paul 
extended the strictness of church discipline. 
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government, contains much that was important in reference 
to the change produced by Christianity on the various rela~ 
tions of life. It was probably conveyed by the messengers on 
their return to Corinth. 

Paul condemned in an equal degree all party feeling in the 
Corinthian church ; his salutation in verse 2, was opposed to 
it, and suited to remind all that they equally belonged to one 
church, which composed all the faithful and redeemed. He 
taught them that Christ was their sole head, to whom they 
must “ail adhere—ihat all human Jabourers were to be con- 
sidered only as instruments, by each of whom God worked 
according to the peculiar standing-point on which God had 
placed him, in order to promote in the hearts of their fellow- 
men a work which they were ali destined to serve. They 
ought to be fir from venturing to boast that they had this or 
that man for their teacher—for such boasting, by which they 
owned theinselves dependent on man, was rather a denial of° 
their | if they only, as became Christians, 
referred to Christ, to whom they were indebted for 
communion with God. they might view all things as designed 
to serve them, and as belonging to them ; those sublime ex- 
pressions in 1 Cor. iii. 21, show how the truest spiritual 
freedom aud the highest elevation of soul are the offspring of 
Curistian humility. This general truth in reference to the 
manner in which all Christian teachers (each according to his 
peculiar qualifications) were to be estimated and made use of, 
he applies particnlarly to lis relation to Apollos ; of whom he 
could speak most reseryedly and unsuspeetedly, since he was a 
man with whom he stood in the closest connexion, and who 
had adopted his own peculiar form of doctrine. To those 
persous who could not find in his simple preaching the wisdom 
which they sought after, and preferred Apollos as a teacher 
more according to their Grecian taste,’ he said, that it was 
wrong on their part to regret the absence of such wisdom in 
his preaching, for the fountain of all genuine wisdom, the 
wisdom of God, was not to be found in any scheme of philo- 





















1 We have already spoken of the reference of this whole section, 
1 Cor, i. 1—18. We need not enter more at large into the dispute re- 
ing proposed by Eichorn and others—that Pau! here 
ntation against Grecian Sophists, who had made an 
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rophy, but only in the doctrine of the crucified Jesus, the 
Saviour of the world, which he had made the central-point of 
his preaching ; but this divine wisdom could only be funnd and 
understood by a disposition that was susceptible of what was 
divine. For this reason, he had never yet been able to lead 
them by his discourses to perceive in the simplé doctrine of 
the gospel, @vRich in the eyes of the world was foolishness,) 
the depths of divine wisdom, becanse an ungodlike disposition 
predominated in their minds, of which these party strifes,were 
an evident sign. He gave the Corinthians a rule by which 
they might pass a judgment on all teachers of Christianity. 
Whoever acknowledged the immovable foundation of the 
Christian life, which had been laid by himself, that Jesus was 
the Saviour, that men were {ndebted for salvation to him 
alone, and on this foundation proceeded to erect the Christian. 
doctrine, would thereby prove himself to be a Christian 
teacher, and by his faith in Him who alone could impart 
salvation, would attain it himself, and lead others to it, But 
in the structure of doctrine which was raised on this founda- 
tion, the divine might more or less be mixed with the human, 
and so far be deteriorated. The complete purifying process, 
the separation of the divine and the human, would be left to 
the last judgment. Many a one who had attached too great 
yalue to the human, would see the work des ved which he 
had constructed, though the foundation on whieh it rested 
would remain for himself anc others: such a one would be 
saved after many severe trials, which he must undergo for 
purification from the alloy of sclf; 1 Cor. iii, 11—i9.' But 
from the teachers who adhered to the uneliangcable founda- 
tion of God's kingdom, and built upon it, either with better 
or worse materials, Paul distinguishes those of whom he says, 
that they destroy the Temple of God itself in believers, and 

1 Since the whole passage which sp-aks of fire, of the building con- 
structed of garious materials, some fire-proof and others destructible by 
fire, and of being saved as from the midst of the fire, is compused of 
images, and is figurative throughout —it is very illogical, as Origen has 
justly remarked, arbitrarily to detach from the rest, and take in a 
literal sense, a single trait in the picture as that of fire. Nor let any 
one say that the idea of such a judgment in the historical development 
is somewhat unpauline. The idea of such a judgment connected with 
the publication of the gospel, and accompanying its operat'ons, per- 
vades the whole New Testament,—by which indeed, a final judgment 
of the world, to which this is only preparative, is not excluded, 
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are guilty of peculiar sacrilege ; against such he denounced 
the most awful punishment, “If any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy ;” 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 

It is worthy of notice, that where Paul treats of cating meat 
offered to idols, he does not, in order to impress the Gentile 
Christians with their obligations to abstain from all such food, 
appeal to the decision of the apostolic convefttion at Jeru- 
salem, any more than he opposed the authority of that 
decision to the Jewish Christians, who wished to compel the 
Gentiles to be circumcised. It is one of the characteristics of 
his method, that he here rests his argument, not on outward 
positive command, a véjoc, but on the inward law in the 
hearts of believers, on what the spirit of the gospel requires. 
As in the instance of those whé wished to impose the law of 
circumcision on Gentile Christians, instead of appealing to an 
outward authority, he pointed out the internal contrariety 
of their conduct to the peculiar and fundamental princi- 
ples of the gospel; so on this point he opposed to the 
abuse of Christian freedom, the Jaw of love which was 
inseparable from the gospel. Jn short, it appears that, 
though the authority of that decision was held sacred in 
Palestine, Acts xxi. 25, yet beyond these limits it seems to 
have been little regarded. ‘Since that decision rested on 
mutual concessions, it followed that if one of the parties of 
the Jewish Christians failed to fulfil the condition—if they 
would not acknowledge the uficireumcised as their heathen 
brethren,—then, on the other side, the obligation ceased to 
operate on the Gentile Christians, who by the observance of 
that decision, wotld have made an approach to the Jewish 
Christians. At a later period, after the settlement of the 
opposition between these two hostile tendencies could no 
longer be accomplished, but a Jewish clement gained entrance 
into the church itself in an altered form, this decision might 
again acquire the strict power of law. - 

Paul did not dispute the position which the free-thinking 
Christians at Corinth were always contending for, that no law 
could be laid down about outward things that were in them- 
selves indifferent; he did not even exact their deference 
to the apostolic decision, by which such food waz absolutely 
forbidden; but he shows them from the standing-point of the 
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cumstances, cease to be so, as far as it contradicts the law of 
love,—the obligation of Christians to act on all occasions so 
that the salvation of others may be most promoted, and 
the glory of God be subserved. He points out that they 
even denied their own Christian freedom, since in another 
way they brought themselves into subjection *to outward 
things, which they ought to have used with freedom in the 
spirit of love, according as cireumstances might vary. 

In reference to the question proposed to him respecting a 
single life, he took a middle course between the two confend- 
ing partics, those who entirely condemned a, single life, and 
those who wished to prescribe it for all persons as something 
essential to Christian perfection. Though by his own peculiar 
character he might be disposed to aftach a higher value to a 
single life, (which for his own method of labouring was cer- 
tainly an important assistance,) than could be ascribed to 
it from the Christian standing-point, when viewed only objec- 
tively ; yet the power of a higher spirit was here more clearly 
manitested, by which, though his own subjective inclination 
was not denied, in the regulation of his own conduct, yet it 
was not allowed to interfere injuriously with his views of 
Christian morals, and with his wisdom in the guidance of the 
church ; but how could it be otherwise with a man who, 
although As a man he retained a strongly marked indi- 
viduality, was influenced in so extraordinary a degree by the 
Spirit of Christ,-of that Savieur for whom he had suffered 
the loss of all things? fe discerned ‘how injurious a forced 
celibacy would be in a church like the Corinthian, and hence 
sought to guard against this evil. He represented a single 
life for those who were fitted for it by their natural con- 
stitution, as a means of attending with less distraction to the 
concerns of the kingdom of God, without being diverted from 
them by earthly cares, especially under the great impending 
tribulations, until the second coming of Christ ; from which 
we must infer what-an influence the near approach of that 
event had on his own course of conduct, He placed the 
essence of Christian perfection not in celibacy, nor in the out- 


? 1 Cor, vi. 12. mdvra por Eeotiv’ BAN ode eyd eovaiacbhooua xd 
twos. If eversthing is lawful for me, yet. J must not allow myself to be 
governed by external things, as if, because I can use them, I must 
necessarily use them. 
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ward denial of earthly things ; but in that renunciation of the 
world which has its seat in the disposition, which would make 
the married and the rich, as well as the unmarried and the 
poor, ready to sacrifice everything which the exigencies of 
the times might demand ; to suffer the loss of all. things,. 
however der to their hearts, for the sake of the gospel ; 
1 Cor, vii. 30. ae 

In speaking of the various relations of life in which men 
might be placed at the time of their conversion, Paul lays 
dowsi a rule, that that event should produce no change 
in this respect. Christianity did not violently dissolve the 
relation in which a man found himself placed by birth, 
education, and the leading of divine Providence, but taught 
him to act in them from a newepoint of view, and with a new 
disposition. It effveted no abrupt revolutions, but gradually, 
by the power of the Spirit working from within, made all 
things new. The apostle applies this especially to the case of 
slaves, which it was more needful) to consider, because from 
the beginning that gospel which was preached to the poor 
found much acceptance amoung this class, and the knowledge 
imparted to them by Christianity of the common dignity 
and rights of all men, mivht easily have excited them to 
throw off their earthly yoke. Likewise in this view, Chris- 
tianity, in order not to mingle worldly aud spiritual things 
together, and not to miss its main object, the salvation of the 
soul, did not presume to effeet by force a sudden revolution 
in their condition, but operated only on the mind and dis- 
position, ‘To slaves the gospel presented a higher life, which 
exalted them above the restraints of their earthly relation ; 
and though masters were not required by the apostles to give 
their slaves freedom, since it was foreign to their ministry to 
interfere with the arrangement of civil relations, yet Chris- 
tianity imparted toe masters such a knowledge of their duties to 
their slaves, and such dispositions towards them, and taught 
them to recognise as brethren the Christians among their 
slaves, in such 2» manner as to make their relation to them: 
quite # different thing. 

Paul, therefore, when he touches on this relation, tells the 
slave, that though by the arrangement of Providence he was 
debarred from the enjoyment of outward freedom, he should 
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him true inward freedom. But while he considers the latter 
as the only true freedom, in the possession of which man may 
be free under all outward restraints, and apart from which no 
true freedom can exist, he is very far from overlooking the 
subordinate worth of civil freedom, for he says to the slavo, 
+o whom he had announced the true, the spirftual freedom, 
“but if thgu*mayst be free, use it rather,” 1 Cor. vii. 2157 
which implies that the apostle viewed the state of freedom as 
more corresponding to the Christian calling, and that Chris- 
tianity, when it so far gained the ascendency as to” form. 
anew the social relations of mankind, would bring about this 
change of state, which he declares to be an object of preference.’ 


1 Phe later ascetic spirit forms aystriking contrast on this point to the 
spizit of primitive Christianity. Ajthongh, in a grammatical view, it is 
qwost natural to supply the eAcdepos yéverOae which immediately pre- 
cedes, or eAeubepia, yet the later Fathers have not thus understood it, 
because the worth of civil freedom appeared to them not so great, 
but they’took the apostle’s meaning to be exactly opposite, naAAav xpijoat 
7H dovdelg. What De Wette bas lately urged against this interpretation, 
does not appear tome convincing, The ef xa! (he thinks) is against it; 
Dut it suits very well. ‘I'he apostle says, If called, being a slave, to 
Christianity, thou shouldst be content.“ Christian freedom will not be 
injured by slavery—but yet, if thou canst be free (as a still additional 
good, which if thou dost not attain, be satisfied without it; but which, 
if offered to thee, is not to be despivnd) therefore make use of this 
opportunity of becoming free, rather than by neglecting it to remain a 
slave. ‘The connexion with v. 22, is not against it, if we recollect, that 
the clause beginning with éAaé ig only a secondary or qualifying asser- 
tion, which certainly does not belong to the leading Uiought, a mode of 
construction similar to what we find clsewhere in Paul's writings. 

2 Yo this also the words in v. 23 may relate. “ Ye are bought with 
a price (ye are made free from the dominion of Setan and sin), become 
not the slaves of men.” Thus it would be understood by many. 
Christians ought not yoluntarily, merely to ezeape from some earthly 
trouble, to put themselves in a condition which is not suited to their 
Christian calling. But since the apostle previously, when speaking of 
such relations as could only concern individuals in the church, used the 
singular, put now changed his style to the plural, it is hence probable, 
that he is speaking of a relation of a general kind, that is, giving an 
exhortation, which would apply to all the Corinthians,—~an exhor- 
tation, indeed, which is not so closely connected with what is said 
jn y. 22, but which he might easily have been led to make from the 
jdea of a BoPA0s Xpiorod, 80 familiar and interesting to his mind, 
an idea that won!d equally apply to both bond and free; “ Refase not 
this true freedom which belongs to you as the bondsmen of Christ, do 
not become by a spiritual dependence the slaves of men, from being 
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The Corinthian church had probably requested that 
Apollos might visit them again, and Paul acknowledged hin 
as a faithful teacher, who had built on the foundation of the 
faith which he had laid, who had watered the field that he 
had planted. He was far from opposing this request ; he 
even requested Apollos to comply with it, but Apollos was 
resolved not to visit Corinth immediately. The importance 
attached to his person, and the efforts that had been made to 
place him at the head of a party, perhaps led him to this 
deteryaination. 

Paui wrote our first Epistle to the Corinthians about the 
time of the Jewish Passover, as appears from the allusion in 
y. 7. Jie had then the intention of staying at Ephesus till 
Pentecost ; he informed them that many opportunities 
offered for publishing the gospel, but that he had also many 
enemies to contend with. He spoke of his being in daily 
peril of losing his life ; 1 Cor. xv. 30.? 


respects to the condition of the Corinthian church ; and this warning 
against 2 servitude totally incompatible with being a servant (or bonda- 
man) of Christ, (which could not be asserted of 2 state of outward ser- 
vitude, or slavery, simply as such,) this warning would be a very suitable 
conclusion to the whole tr: of thenght on inward and outward free+ 
dom. It was needless for him to notice the case of a person sellin 
himself for a slave, since it was one that could hardly occur among 
Christians. Verse 24 is rather for than against this interprefation ; for 
since y. 25 docs not refer to oulward relations, he once more repeats the 
injunction respecting them. re a 

' Schrader infers from the words in 1 Cor. xvi. 8, that Paul could 
not have written this epistle at the close of his long residence at 
Ephesus, but at the beginning of another short stay there: for other- 
wise he aust have said, red 38 év “Epéow &rs, and could not have 
hoped to effect that in a few wecks for the spread of the guspel, and the 
counteraction of false teachers, which he could not accomplish even, 
after several years. But we do not sec why Paul, merely having the 
future in his eye, and not reflecting on the past, might not leave out. 
the &:, as similar omissions frequently occur in an epistolary writing ; 
and even if Paul in the course of a long time had effected meh for the 
spread of the gospel, still he could say, since the sphere of his labours 
in Lesser Asia was continually extending, that “a great and cffectual 
door” was opened for publishing the gospel. But the avriuxe(uevor in 
this passage, which relates to the publication of the gospel, are certainly 
¢ teachers, but open adversaries of Christianity. As the oppor- 
for making known the gospel were manifold, so also its enemies 
were many. ‘this, therefore, does not contradict the preceding longer 
evidence of the apostic, but rather confirms it; for the most violent 
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At the time of his writing this Epistle to Corinth, he had 
formed an extensive plan for his future Jabours. As during 
his stay of several years in Achaia aud at Ephesus, he had 
Jaid a sufficient foundation for the extension of the Christian 
church among the nations who used the Greck language, ho 
now wished to transfer his ministry to the West ; and as it 
way his {prtlamental principle to make those regions the 
scene of his activity where no one had laboured before him— 
he wished on that account to visit Rome, the metropolis of the 
world, where a church had Jong since been established} in his 
way to Spain,’ and then to commence the publication of the 
gospel at the extremity of Western Europe. But before 
putting this plan into execution, he wished to obtain a 
iuniticent collection in the ehurches of the Gentile Christians 
for their poor believing brethren at Jerusalem, and to bring 
the umount himself to Jerusalem accompanied by some 
members of the churches. Already some time before he de- 
xpatched this Epistle to the Corinthians, he had sent Timothy 
and some others to Macedonia and Achaia to forward this 
collection, and to counterwork the disturbing influences in 
the Corinthian church.? He hoped to receive through him 


Jews, would first arise, after by their long-continued labours they had 
produced eftiets which threatened to injure the interests of many whose 
gains were derived from idolatrous practices. 

‘Rom, xv. 24, 28. Dr. Bauer, in his Essay on the Object and Occ: 
sion of the Epistle to the Romans, in the ubinger Leitschrift J 
Pheologie, 1836, part ili, p. 156, has attempted to show that Paul could 
not have written these words, Ie thinks that he discovers in them 
the marks of another hand, of which, in my opinion, no trace whatever 
can be found,—all appears wholly Pauline. It might indeed seer 
strange, (hat the xpostic of the Geatiles had not yet visited the metro- 
polis of the Gentile world. Accordingly, he gives an account of the 
eauses which had hitherto prevented him, and expresses his carnest 
desire to become personally acquainted with the church of the metro- 
polis, Since it was most important, first of all, to lay a foundation 
everywhere for the publication of the gospel, on which the super- 
strueture might xfterwards be casily raised, so it was his maxim—the 
same which he expresses in 2 Cor. x. 16, and which we see him always 
acting upon—to labour only in those regions where no one before had 
published the gospel. But among the Gentiles at Rome a church had 
been long founded, and hence he could not be justified on his own prin- 
ciples in leaving a field of labour in which there was still so much to be 
done, in order to visit a church that had been long established, and was. 
in a state of progressive development. The difficulties which Bauer 
finds in this passage are only created by a false interpretati 
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an account of the impression which his cpistie had made. 
But he found himself decciyed in his expectations, for 
‘Timothy was probably prevented from travelling as far as 
Corinth, and came back to Ephesus without bringing the 
information which the apostle expected.’ The apostle, ani- 
mated by a tender paternal anxiety for the church, became 
uneasy respecting the effect produced by hist epistle ; he, 
therefore, sent ‘Titus to Corinth for the purpose of obtaining 
information, and that he might personally operate on the 
chureh in accordance with the impression made by the epistle. 
As Paul had resolved, on sending away Titus, to leave 
Ephesus soon, he agreed with him to meet at Troas, where he 
designed to make a longer stay in order to found a church, 
2 Cor, ii, 12, and perhaps intended to shape his future course 
hy the information which he would there receive from Titus, 

But here the question arises, Could Paul have sent Titus to 
Corinth without an epistle? And if we find in his second 
Epistle to the Corinthians numerous allusions to an epistle 
which he simply designates as the epistie, shall we not most 
naturuly conclude that it imeans an epistle sent by Titus? 
And so much the more, if these allusions contain many things 
that do not tally with the First Epistle to the Corinthians.? 








here and in xvi. 10, plainly shows that he was not the bearer of this 
epistle, and the latter passage ‘makes it not improbable that Paul 
expected he would arrive at Corinth after his cpistle, which would 
naturally happen though Timothy «departed first,- because he was 
detained a considerable time in Macedonia. Perhaps the messengers 
from the Corinthian church were already come to Ephesus when 
‘Timothy was going away, and as Paul wished to give them a copious 
reply, on that account he sent no cpistle by Timothy. 

It favours the supposition that Timothy did not come as far as 
Corinth, that, in Acts xix. 22, only Macedonia is mentioned as the 
object of his mission. And if he came to Corinth as Paul's delegate, he 
would have mentioned him, as Riickert justly remarks, in connexion 
with others who were sent by him; for though we are not justified that 
Paul here mentioned by name all who were sent by him to Corinth, yet 
the object for which he named them, in order to appeal to the fact that 
they had acted with the same disposition as himself, and were as little 
burdensome to the Corinthian church, required the mention of a man 
like Timothy so closely connected with him, if he had stayed at Corinth 
as his deleyate. This therefore is opposed to Bleek’s view, which we 
shall afterwards mention, according to which Timothy really came to 
Corinth, and must have been the bearer of bad news from thence, 

? Bicek has endeavoured to prove all this in his valuable essay 
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We ask then, in this second epistle are such things really 
found which lead us to suppose another document composed 
in a different tone from the first epistle now extant? Let us 
examine this more closcly. Paul says at the beginning 
of the second chapter that he had altered his former plan of 
travelling immediately from Ephesus to Covinth, and had 
resolved tp yo first to Maccdonia, in order that he might not 
be obliged to produce « painful impression among then, if he 
came to them while the evils which he censured in his first 
epistle were still in existence. On this account, he*wished, 
instead of coming immediately from Ephesus to Corinth, 
rather to communicate by letter what was painful to them, 
(which may very well refer to the reprehensions contained in 
the first epistle,) and to await jts operation in producing 
repentance, before he came to them in person. He says 
of the epistle in question, that he had written it in great 
anguish of heart and with many tears, for his object had been 
not to give them pain, but to evince his love for them. Does 
not that suit such passages as 1 Cor. iv, 8—19; vi 7; x.? 
Does not that which he here says of his disposition correctly 
describe that state of mind, in which the news respecting the 
danferous condition of the Corinthian ehurch must have 
placed him? It can well be referred to that individual who 
lived id unlawful intercourse with his step-mother, against 
whose coutinuance in church-fellowship he had so strongly 
expressed himeelf, when he says of such « one thet he troubled 
not only himself as the founder of the church, but ina certain 
degree the whole church, That epistle was indeed suited to 
call forth in the Corinthians the consciousness of their corrupt 
state, that sorrow which leads to salvation, as Pau says 
of that epistle, 2 Cor. vii. 9, &e. But chiefly we might 
be induced, by verse 12 of the same chapter, to suppose 
a reference to what was said by Paul in an epistle now lost : 
“He had written such a letter to them, not on his account 





this is connected with the assumption that Timothy really came to 
Corinth, and the bad news which be brought influenced Paul to send 
"Titus thither. If we only assume that Paul was informed that a part 
of the church had showa themseives more haughty after the receipt of 
that first epistle, it can be explained how he was induced to send a 
severer epistle by Titus. But we have noticed above, what opposes the 
supposition that Timothy at that time really extended his journcy as 
far as Corinth 
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who bad done the wrong, nor on his account against whom it 
was done, but from a regard to all, that his sinecre zeal 
for their best welfare might be manifest.”' If we refer the 
words to our first cpistle, it is difficult to determine who the 
person can be against whom the wrong was committed, All 
will be cleur, if we refer it to Paul himself, that he intended 
delicately to point out himself as the injured party ; and that 
he had been induced thus to write, not from a selfish interest, 
but from a sincere zeal for their best welfare. It also appears 
to be implied that the epistle in question related principally if 
not entirely to this one case. But the affair of the incestuous 
person occupies only a very small space in the first epistle. 
All this rather favours the supposition that there was another 
epistle of Paul, not now extant) which related exclusively 
or principally to the conduct of one individual who had con- 
ducted himself towards the apostle with great insolence, 
either tho same immoral person on whom Paul passes hig 
judgment in the first epistle, or another. Yet this conjecture 
does not seem to rest on a very solid foundation, for in these 
words we find no farther mark which ean lead us to suppose 

‘It will he proper here to determine the correct reading. If we 
adopt the reading received by Lachmann, rhy omoudhy sudv Thinip 
adv mpds ipvas, it will favour ‘that interpretation, according to which 
there must be a reference to a personal wrong directed agginat the 
apostle. ‘I'he connexion may be traced in this manner: If I have 
written to you in this manner (using such strong language), it is not on 
account of him who has committed the wrong, nor on,his account who 
has suffered the wrong (Paul himself who had been personally injured. 
by the insolence of that man), but that your zeal for me might be 
made known by you before God (i. e. in an upright manner, so that the 
disposition in which you act, may prove itself in the sight of God, 
as that of true love). This would be the contrast: I did it not, 
to avenge my apostolic authority, and to punish the person who 
impugned it; but on this account, te give you an opportunity to 
manifest your zeal for me, as it has now been actually shown. But still 
We must agree with Riickert that the mpds suas according to this read- 
ing seems rather superfluous. ‘his xpbs duds certainly intimatgs, that 
it was Paul's wish to speak of his zeal for the welfare of the chureh, 
which would be shown in his conduct towards it; also in the words 
évémiov tod Geos, we find such an indication that Paul was speaking of 
his own disposition as showing itself to be upright before God. Tho 
catrecthess of the common reading is also established by comparing it 
with 2 Cor. ii. 4, for the words zhy oxoudhy tay thy brip Sudy, cor- 
respond to the words thy aydrny, &c. But it may be easily explained 
how looking back to vii. 12 and 7, would give rise to a various 
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a personal reference tothe apostle. lec who was fond of con- 

rasts and accustomed to mark them strongly, would on this 
sion have marked very strongly the contrast between his 
personal interest, and the interest of the church, if he had 
wished to express anything of the kind. On the other hand, 
we may fairly understand by the person aga‘nst whom the 
wrong was gommitted, the father, whom his son by his 
incestuous* conduct had so grievously injured ; whether the 
father was already dead, or still living, which on this supposi- 
tion would be more probable.t Perhaps the complaints of 
the father had been the occasion of making known the whole 
affair to the apostle? The meaning of the passage would 
then be, that they ought not to believe that a reference to any 
individual whatever, that resentment against any person, or 
attachment to any one, had moytd him thus to write, but 
that he had boen actuated chiefly by a concern for the welfare 
of the church, Nor is it necessary to assume, that the whole 
of the epistle to which he here alludes, was occupied with this 
one affair, if only his readers can infer from the connexion 
that he here wishes to speak of this one object (among several 
others) of the epistle. 

The manner also in which Paul speaks of the sending 
away of Titus, contains no such marks which justify the sup- 
positionsthat this step was occasioned by the unfavourable 
account brought by ‘limothy of the state of the Corinthian 
church ; for he, declares in 2, Cor. vii. 14, that on his leaving 
he said many things to him in the praise of that Church, and 
hence had raised good expectations respecting it in his mind.* 

1 Jt is singular, that in the first epistle, no mention is made of the 
father of the offender. 

2 All difficulties wonld vanish, if with Daniel Heinsius, we under- 
stand the words rob aducn@évros as neuter = tod auaprndévros, which 
the New Testament use of adiceiv would allow. The transition from 
the masculine to the neuter may surprise us less, since the neuter 
follows immediately after. The aduen@ty would then correspond to the 
xpiyua hefore mentioned. And though it may appear objectionable 
that Paul should so express himself as if such a sin was a thing of 
minor importance, yet this is not an idea conveyed by the words; but 
he wishes only to express very strongly in an antithetical form, that his 
anxiety for the welfare of the whole church, for the preservation of its 
purity, had induced him so to write. But it suits the contrast still 
better, if all personal references were kept out of sight. 

% The words in 2 Cor..vii. 14, I cannot understand, according to the 
mutual relation of the clauses, otherwise than thus: By what I have 
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Still the objection may be urged, Titus» must at all events, as 
a messenger from Paul, have brought with him an epistle to 
Corinth; and if Paul quotes a letter without marking it 
more precisely, we can understand by it no other than the 
last, and therefore the one brought by Titus. But if he sent 
Titus after Tirothy’s return, and soon after he had despatched 
his first Epistle to the Corinthian church, we may more 
readily presume that he would not think it necessiry to send 
a long epistle at the same time, but perhaps give him only a 
few lines in which he intimated that ‘Titus was to supply tho 
place of Timothy, who was not able to come to them himsolf.« 


said to Titus in your pra I have not been put to shame; but as I 
have spoken to you all according to truth, so also this has been proved 
to be truc. 

1 A difficulty is here presented, from the manner in which Paul 
mentions the sending Titus in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
2 Cor, ¥ compared with y. 16, and ix. 3; xii. 18. Billroth and 
Riickert (who does not however assent to all the reasons alleged by the 
former) have benee concluded, that the sending of Titus was by no 
means after the despatch of that first epistle, but took place long before, 
and that the arrangement. of the collection was the object of his visit. 
But ‘Vitus would be still at Corinth when that letter arrived, aud henee 
could communicate to Paul respecting the effect it produced. Perhaps 
Titus was the bearcr of the first lost epistle to the Corinthian church. 
Hence it may be explained, why Paul could consider his second epistle 
(the first now extant) as his last written epistle, and quote ig without 
any further designation. But if this had been the case, we must neces- 
sarily look for an express mention of Titus in our first epistle; and 
since none such occurs, we must cither assume that the sending of 
Titus mentioned in the second epistle, is the same as that which we 
have spoken of in the text, or if we consider it as diferent, it occurred 
much earlier, so that Titns, when Panl wrote his first Episdle to the 
Corinthians, must have been a long while returned to them. And for 
this latter assumption, it may be urged, that at that first sending a 
companion of Titus is mentioned; and, on the other hand, when Paul 
mentions his meeting with ‘Titus in Macedonia, no one cise appears; 
not that this is a decisive proof, because Titus alone might be mentioned. 
as being the principal person. Bat, on the contrary, when Paul. states 
that he boasted of the Corinthian church to ‘Titus, it scems implied (if 
not absolutely necessary) that this church was not personally known to 
him. If we are disposed to assume, that this mission of Titus was the 
same as that mentioned in the first epistie, the chronological order of 
events would not oppose this supposition. But first, there is the 
question, whether Paul reckoned the year according to the Roman, 
Greek, or Jewish Calendar; in the last case, he might mention the 
sending of Titus as having taken place in the preceding year, if it was 
before Easter; in the second, if it was after Easter, and if he wrote this 
epistle in autumn, But it is not at all necessary to assume that the 
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But after the sending of Titus, a violent popular tumult 
arose at Ephesus against the apostle, which was nevertheless 
an evidence of the great success of his mini i 
Asia. Small models in gold and silver of the famed temple 
of Artemis were used to be made,’ which being sent to distant 
parts as an object of devotion, brought great gain to the city. 
‘A man named Demetrius, who had a large manufactory of 
such moddls, and a great number of workmen, began to fear, 
since the gospel had spread with such success in Lesser Asia, 
and faith in Artemis had so far declincd? as to lessen the salo 
of his wares in this region, that the gains of his trade would 
goon bo lost. He assembled his numerous workmen, and 
easily inflamed their anger against the enemies of their gods, 
who threatened to deprive {he great Artemis of her honour, 
and them of their gain. A gre&t tumult arose, they all 
hastened to the public place where they were wont to assem- 
ble, and many cricd out, some one thing, some another, 
without knowing why they were come together. As the 
Jews here lived in the midst of a numerous Greek population 
who viewed them with constant aversion, any special occasion 
easily roused their slumbering prejudices into open violence, 
and they had then much to suffer : they feared therefore, that 
the anger of the people against the enemies of their gods— 
especially as many did not know who these enemies were 
exactly—would be turned upon themselves; and one of their 
number, Alexapder by name, came forward, in order to shift 
the blame from themselves upon the Christians; but the 










sending away of Titus was in the preceding year; for it might be the 
case tiat the Corinthian church had begun the collection, before Titus 
had proposed it to them. Nor ought it to excite our surprise, that 
Paul mentions only one object for which he sent Titus, the arrangement 
of the collection ; for he might be sent for this purpose, and at the same 
time, to obtain information for Paul respecting the state of the Corin- 
thian church, and the effect produced by his epistic. But as he was 
writing respecting the collection, he had no oceasion to advert to 
another topic. 

1 The words of Paul, Acts xx. 19, perhaps intimate that this popular 
disturbance proceeded from the machinations of the Jews, though it 
afterwards threatened to be dangerous to the Jews themselves. 

2 It, is possible, that the successful ministry of Paul already threatened 
the destruction of idolatry, though after the first successful propagation 
of the go’pel, a pause in its progress intervened, similar to what has 
often occurred. Compare Pliny's account of the decline of heathenism, 
in my Church History, vol. i. p. 140. 
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appearance of such a person whom they ranked among these 
enemies, aroused the heathen to still greater fury, and the 
clamour became more violent. But on this occasion only 
the populace appear to have been hostile to the teachers of 
Christianity ; the manner in whic& Paul had lived and acted 
during his long residence in the ‘city must have operated 
advantageously on the public authorities of the-city. Some 
even of the magistrates whe were placed this year at the head 
of regulating all the sacra in Lesser Asia,’ and presided over 
the public games, showed their sympathy for him, for when 
he was on the point of exposing himself to the excited crowd, 
they besought him not to incur this danger. And the 
ramberlain of the city at last sueceeded in calming the minds 
uf the people by his representations—by ealling « on them to 
give an account “of the object of their mecting—of which the 
majority were totally ignorant—and by reminding them of 
w ay responsibility they incurred for their turbulent 
and illegal behaviour. . 

It is very doubtful whether Paul was determined hy this 
disturbance, which seems to have been quite transitory, to 
leave Ephesus earlier than he had intended according to his 
original plan. When he wrote his first letter to the Corin- 
haus, he spoke to them of the dangers which daily threatened 
him, and yet these had no influence in determining the length 
of his sojourn in this city. Perhaps we may find several 
usions ta this naw disturbinc2? A comparison of the 
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1 "Agidpxas: each of the cities which formed the Koby r9js’Aclas chose 
a delegate yearly for this college of "Acidpxa. See Aristid. Orat. Sacr, 
iv, ed, Dindorf. vol. i. p. 581; and probably the president of this 
college would be called apxiepets, doudexns ; his nathe was employed in 
marking the date of public events; sce the Letter of the Chureh 
at Smyrna, on the martyrdom of Polycarp ; and Ezechiel Spanheim, de 
Prestantia ct Usu Numismatum, ed. secunda, p. 691. 

* He says, 1 Cor. xv, 31, that he was daily exposed to death, which 
may lead us to conclude, that when Paul had reached the end of this 
epistle, (which was probably not written all at once,} this disturbance 
had taken place, ‘Thus we may take the words in v. 32, xard dvOpd- 
mov oyioudy Onoiaw eyerduny Bopa—arrda wapadétws eodOay, with 
Theodoret, in a literal sense, namely, that it was demanded by thevaging 
populace, as aficrwards was often the case in the persecutions of the 
Christians, that the enemy of the gods should be condemned ad bestia, 
ad leonem. But though snch a cry might be raised by the infuriated 
multitude, it is very ‘difficult to suppose, considering the existing cir- 
cumstances, that their desire would be granted, and Paul therefore 
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First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians with one another, 
may indeed favour the belief, that Paul wrote the latter'after 
this event, since he liere writes as one who had been rescued. 
from impending death.! But it may indeed be supposed, 


could never say,. tbat, us far as he could expect aceowling to human 
judgment, he would have been a prey to the wild beasts without the 
wonderful hep ‘of God. Also this interpretation of the words xcar& 
&Opwrov, is not the easicst and inmost favoured by the connexion. I 
vather find in these words, according to the connexion, the contrast 
to the Christian hope, the designation of the standing-point of men in 
general who are destitute of this hope. By the wild beasts must there- 
fore be understood, savage infuriated men with whom Paul had to con- 
tend. From Rom. xvi. 4, where it is said that Priscilla and Aguila 
had yentured. their lives for him, as well as from whet Paul says in 
Acts 19, we may gather tha, be was exposed to many dangers 
at Ephe: which’ are not mentioned in the Acts. 

1 According to the interpretation proposed by Riickert, these ex- 
pressions do not refer to persecutions endured by Paul, but to a dan- 
gerous illness, the effects of which accompanied him to Macedonia, and 
were felt by him when he wrote this second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
But on comparing ail that relates to it, I cannot assent to this view. 
As to the passage in 2 Cor. i. 8, it appears to me that these words must 
Le explained according tov. 5. I grant, indeed, that natural diseases 
may be called in a certain sense rafjuara rod Xeivrod; but, in accord. 
ance with the Pauline phraseology, we should certainly apply them pri- 
marily to suflering for the cause of the kingdom of God, in which the 
believer fojlows Christ. Riickert. thinks that if Paul had intended to 
signify the persecution that had been excited at Ephesus, he would have 

* named the city itself, as in the first cpistle. But 1do not sce why he 
should not choosg the general designation of the region of which 
Ephesus was the metropolis; and, it is possible, that the exasperation 
of the heathens against him: spread from Ephesus to other parts of 
Lesser Asia which he visited. Why then might he not say, that the 
persecutions exceeded the measure of his human strength, that he was 
almost overcome, and despaired of his life? In 2 Cor. iv. 9 and 11, he 
distinetly notices persecutions by which he was in continual danger or 
death, with which 1 Cor. xv, 30—31 agrees; from these passages wo 
may conclude that he was exposed to more dangers than are recorded in 
the Acts. And in this way other passages must be explained. The 
mention of the earthen vessels is not against this view, for the conflicts 
which Paul had to sustain always served to awaken in his mind a more 
vivid consciousness, that he carried about the divine treasure in an 
earthen broken vessel, that this shattered receptacle would soon be 
entirely destroyed by such assaults untess strengthened and rescued 
by Almighty power. He might well say in v. 10, that he always boge 
about in his body the véxpwats rod Inco®, because he was always exposed 
to death for the cause of Christ (v. 11), and bearing the marks of these 
sufferings in his body, he thus carried with him an image of the suffer- 
ing Saviour in his own person. What he says in v. 9, and in the 
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that when he found himself in the midst of those dangers, 
the higher concerns of which he treated in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, so occupied him, that he forgot everything 
personal—but that when he had left Ephesus, the recollee- 
tions of the special leadings of Providence, which had rescued 
him from such dangers, filled him with overflowing gratitude 
which he could not suppress. a 

After Paul had laboured at Troas in preaching” the gospel, 
and had waited in vain for Titus, whom he expected on his 
return from Corinth, he left that place with troubled feelings 
and went to mect him in Macedonia, Among the Macedonian 
churches he met with gratifying proofs of the advance of the 
Christian life, to which their conflicts with the world had 
contributed. No persecutions of Christianity as a religio 
ilicita Jad as yet been commenced by the authorities of the 
state. But at all events, the Christians, by their withdrawing 
from the heathen worship aud ail that was connected with it, 
must have unfavourably impressed the heathen among whom 
they lived, and excited the hatred of the fanatical populace who 
were instigated by the Jews, Even if no legal charge could 
be brought against the believers as apostates from the religion 
of the state, still without this instrument, zealous heathens, 
who formed so large a majority, possessed sufficient means to 
oppress or injure in their worldly prospects a class of persons so 
far below themselyes, in numbers, respectability, and political « 
influence. It 1 illustrate this, if we only think of what 
converts to Christianity in the Kast Indies have had to endure 
(though under 2 Christian government), from their heathen 












whole context, marks the disposition of one who had reason to consider 
the duration of his lifeas very uncertain, whether he met with a natural or 
violent death, 2 Cor. vi. 9 is to be explained according to iv. 9 and 11. 
2 Cor. vii, 5 shows that even in Macedonia he had no respite from his 
sufferings, but was overwhelmed with fresh trials. Here we find 
race of illness. The word cépt by no means justifies us in under- 
standing the passage of illness; it denotes everything which could 
affect the outer man, while within the highest peace might be enjoyed. 
The passage in 2 Cor. xii. 7 is too obseure to draw any conclusion from 
it with certainty ; and even if here a chronic disorder were intended, it 
would not be clear that what was said before had any reference to it. 
We do not deny that Paul had to combat with much bodily weakness ; 
—we do not deny that the tribulation he endured must have impaired 
his bodily strength; but it does not follow that the passages above 
augted have such a reference 
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relatives and connexions! Rut the Macedonian Christians 
cheerfully endured everything for the cause of the gospel, and, 
however much their means of subsistence had been injured, 
they were ready to take an active part in the collection made 
by Paul in the church at Jerusalem, even “ beyoud their 
power ;” 2 Cor, viii. In Macedonia, the apostlé had also the 
satisfaction o§ mecting with Titus, and of learning from him 
that his epistle had produced a salutary effect, if not on the 
whole, yet on the greater part of the Corinthian church., The 
disapprobation of the larger and better part had been ex- 
pressed against the incestuous person, and the voice of this 
majority, which as such must have been decisive in the 
assemblies of the church, had either actually expelled him 
from church-eommunion, ascordipg to the judgment ex- 
pressed by Paul, or the actual exccution of the sentence had 
been put off in the event of his not receiving forgiveness from 
the apostle. When the resolution of the tajority was an- 
nounced to the offender with expressions of severe reprehen- 
sion, he expressed the greatest sorrow and penitence. On 
this account, the majority, who always acknowledged the 
apostolic authority of Paul, interceded on his bebalf that a 
milder course might be adopted, and Paul assented, in order 
that the penitent might not be plunged in despair, and thus 
a greater talamity cnsuc,! The majority showed the greatest 


‘In the words.2 Cor. ii, 5—d0, 1 cannot find anything different 
from what I haye stated in the text. Nor do they support Riickert’s 
assertion, that the majority of the church, though they expressed their 
disapprobation of the offender, were not disposed to proceed against 
him as severely a3 Paul desired, and that the apostle only yielded to 
their wishes from prudential motives, in order to maintain his autho- 
rity, and to preserve the appearance of directing their decisions, Paul, 
says, 2 Cor. ii. 6, “Sufficient to such » man is this punishment which 
was inflicted of many.” From this we cannot infer that it differed from 
the sentence passed by the apostle himself. his, said he—only re- 
ferring togvhat had taken place, and in connexion with what followed 
—is indeed not unanimous, but yet the punishment awarded to him by 
the voice of the majority. It is sufficient—may mean, enough has been 
done that this sentence of the majority has been expressed, and that he 
has been brought to contrition, so that now a milder course may be 
adopted, and he may be received again into church-ecommunion. Or, it 
is sufficient that the majority have adopted this resolution. But, since 
he is now penitent, it necd not be carried into effect. The pain which 
he has already suffered is enough. Hence, instead of continuing to act 
‘with that etvinineses «and nareinc Snta nifeal thet eacnlwk an af’ tha 
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regard for the apostle’s authority ; they lamented having 
occasioned him so much trouble, and assured him how earnestly 
they longed to sce him soon among them. But Paul’s op- 
ponents among the Judaizers were not humbled, but, on the 
contrary, were only embittered against him by his reprimand 
and the subinission paid to him by the rest of the church, 
and used every means in their power to make thechurch sus- 
picious of him. They said, that he was powerful only in his 
letters, but that “his bodily presence was weak, and his speech 
contemptible ;” 2 Cor. x. 10. He threatened more than he 
could perform, and hence was very far from formidable. He 
was conscious of his weakness, and, therefore, was always 
threatening to come, but never came. In his first epistle, 
which has not come down to xs, he probably threatened the 
contumacions, that he would soon come to Corinth, and if 
what was amiss were not rectified, he would exert the utmost 
prerogative of his office. ln that last epistle, or by verbal 
communications, he had announced to thein that as soon as 
he had left Ephesus, he would come immediately to them, as 
he wished, after a transient sojourn at Corinth, to travel into 
Macedonia, and return again to them in order to remain with 
them till his intended departure to Jerusalem. But as he 
now remained longer in Ephesus, as he had altered the plan 
of his journey, and had announced to the Corinthians that he 
would first, go into Macedonia and then come to them ;' se 
he took advantage of this arrangement to cxeuse a sense of 
his weakness, of yacillation, and of ambiguity in his ex- 
pressions. And thus uncertain and vacillating—they con- 
cluded, he would be as a teacher. Hence his self-contradic- 
tory conduct in reference to the observance of the Mosaic 
Law by the Jews and Gentiles. They endeavoured to set in 
a fulse light that Christian prudence which always distinguished 
church, they might announce forgiveness to him, for (v. 9) Paul had 
attained his object; they had, by virtue of that resolution of, the majo- 
rity, given him the proof he required of their obedience. He required 
nothing inore {v. 10), as they had assented to his severe sentence; 80 
now he was ready to exeuse them, as Le had attained the object he had 
at heart, the welfare of the church. Paui also expressly commends 
(vii. 11) the indignation they had manifested in this affair, the exBieqaes 


they had felt, thus acquitting themselves of all participation in the 
wickedness, 


1 We therefore need not assume a lost epistle containing this altered 
plan of the journey. 
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Paul, but which was united in him with perfect simplicity of 
intention, as if he had employed a variety of artifices to de- 
ceive men. Also all that was amiss which he had denounced 
in his letters, had not yet been put away by that part of the 
church which adhercd to the apostle. Such being the state 
of the Corinthian church, Paul thought it best—in order 
that bis owe Visit to Corinth might be disturbed by no un- 
pleasant occurrences, aud that his ‘intercourse with the Corin- 
thians might be one of joy and love—to write once mare to 
them, in order to prepare the way for his personal ministry 
among them. He sent Titus with two other able persons 
in the service of the church, as bearers of this epistle to 
Corinth.’ 

In reference io that marke& suspicion of his conduct and 
character, Paui appeals in this epistle to the testimony of his 
own conscience, that i his intercourse with men in general, 
and especially with the Corinthians, he had been guided not 
hy worldly prudence, but by the Spirit of God ; he contrasts 
ono with the other, since he considered simplicity and upright~ 
ness of intention as the essential mark of the agency of the 
Divine Spirit. His epistle also testifies this ; as he wrote, so 
he thought :¥ he had nothing in his mind different from his 
avowed injentions. He states the reasons of the alteration in 
the plan of his journey, and draws the conclusion, that no 

1 One of these (2 Cor. viii. 18) was chosen from the Macedonian 
churches, that he thight in their ‘name convey the collection to Jeru- 
salem, and he is distinguished as one, whose “praise was in all the 
churches,” for his activity in publishing the gospel. We may indeed 
suppose, that Luke is the person intended, and must then assume, that 
Paul was Jeft behind at Philippi, where Luke afterwards joined him; 
Dat that the Jatter, after his return from Corinth, again stayed at 
Philippi, and on the departure of Paul to Jerusalem, intended to join 
him there, It is indeed remarkable that Luke, who generally gives a 
fuller narrative when he was an eye-witness, touches so slightly on this 
jn the Acts. But his brevity may be explained from the fact of his 
being mor® copious only in relating the personal ministry of Paul. 

2 Cor. i. 12,18. The grounds on which De Wette objects to this 
interpretation, are not chvious to me. “ But what suspicion of dupli- 
city night the confident assertions in y. 12 awaken.” This verse could 
indeed awaken no snch suspicion, but rather contradicts that suspicion 
which Paul's enemies sought to excite; v. 13 serves to corroborate what 
he had said dn y. 12. Paul makes the appeal, that in his epistic, as 


weli as in his whole ministry, nothing could be found of a copia capxixh 
which his adversaries wished to find in those words ; he maintains, that 
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inconsistency can be found in what he had said on this matter. 
And he could call God to witness, that no inconsistency could 
be found in his manner of publishing the gospel, that he had 
always preached one unchangeable doctrine of Christ, and the 
promises which they received would be certainly fulfilled 
through Christ. God himself had given them as well as him. 
the certain pledge of this, by the common ‘witness of the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts’; (2 Cor. i. 16—22.) 

The duty of vindicating his apostolic character against the 
accusations of his opponents, forced him to speak much of 
himself. The palpably evident object of his doing this, and 
the distinction which he was always careful to make between 
the divine power connected with his apostolic functions, and 
the person of a fecble mortal, Between the “man in Christ” 
and the weak Paul,’ sufficiently acquitted him of the charge of: 
self-conceit and vain-glory. ‘To common men, who would 
measure everything by the same measure, many things might 
seer strange in Paul's manner of speaking of himself and his 
ministry, so that they were ready to accuse him of extrava- 
gance, of a self-exaltation bordering on insanity. But what, 
impelled him to speak in such strong terms, was not personal 
fecling, but the inspired consciousness of the divine power 
attached to the gospel and to his apostolic calling, which 
would triumph over all opposition. Thus the fact of his “ not 
being able to do anything of himself” redounded in his view 
to the glory of God. : 7 
?aul spent the of the summer and autumn in Mace- 
donia’, he probably extended his labours to the neighbouring 
country of Hlyria,’ and then removed to Achaia, where he 
spent the winter. 















* Therefore independently of the law of which his adversaries pre- 
seribed the observance. 

? fo this the passage in 2 Cor. v. 13 refers. “For whether we be 
beside ourselves, (the inspiration with which the apostle spakesof the 
divine objects of his calling, of what the power of God effected through 
his apostolic office—but which his adversaries treated as empty boasting, 
and ascribed to an dppocdivy ar warta) it is to the glory of God; or 
whether we be sober (when the apostle speaks of himself asa weak 
mortal, puts himself on a level with the Corinthians, and makes no use 
of its apostolic power and its privileges) it is for your welfare.” 

3 In 2 Cor. x. 14—16, Pani seems to mark Achaia as the extreme 
limit of his labours in preaching the Sospel; (this indeed does not 
follow from the Zva: ex) ~ Wi sae ee eg ae) eit 
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Since he was now resolved, after his return from the journey 
to Jerusalem, which he proposed undertaking at the beginning 
of the spring, to change the scenc of his labours to the West, 
and to visit the metropolis of the Roman empire for the first 
time, he must have been gratified to form a coynexion pre- 
viously with the church in that city. The journey of Phoebe, 
the deaconness of the church at Cenchrza, who had been in- 
duced by various circumstances to visit Rome, gave him the 
best opportunity for this purpose, while, at the same time, he 
recommended her to the care of the Roman church,! 


a fixed ar exclusive limit, see Rom. vy. 13, though Panl sometimes nses 
the word in this latter meaning, Gal. iii. 19; iv. 2; yet it appears to 
proceed from the comparison of the three verses in connexion); on the 
other in Rom, xv. 19, Illyria is ths marked. Bat it does nat. follow 
from this last passage, that Paul himself had preached the gospel in 
Illyria; possibly he only mentioned this as the extreme limit as far as 
which he had reached in preaching the gospel. 

1 It is here taken for granted, that the 16th chapter belongs with the 
whole of the Epistle to the Romans, which in modern times has been 
disputed by Schulz in the Studien und Kritiken, vol. ii, p. 609; but, 
as it appears to me, on insufficient grounds. It may excite surprise that 
Paul should sainte so many individuals in a church to which he was 
personally » stranger, and that we find among them relations and old 
friends of the apostte from Palestine, and other parts of the East. But 
we must recollect, that Rome was always the rendezvous of persons from 
all parts of the Roman empire, a fact stated by Athenwus in the 
strongest terms, Deipnosoph. i. 20, tiv ‘Popatwy mérw emrouhy Tis 
oixoundyys, &v # ovnbdeiy cot ndcas ras médets (Bpunévas, (such as Alex 
andria, Antioch, Nfcomedia, and Athens)—xal yap baa ra yn dOpdos 
abré& covgxicra:. Paul might casily become personally acquainted at 
Ephesus and Corinth with many Christians from Rome, or learn par- 
ticulars respecting them. Among those whom he salutes were persons 
of the family of Narcissus, who was well known to be a freed-man of the 
Emperor Claudius. That Aquila and Priscilla were again in Rome, that 
a part of the church assembled in their house, and that a number of 
years afterwards, as may he inferred from the 2d Epistle to Timothy, 
they are to be found at Ephesus,—all this, from what we have before 
remarked, is not so surprising. The warning against the Judaizing 
teachers, #vi. 17, who published another doctrine than what they had 
received (from the disciples of the apostle), agrees perfectly with what 
is said in the 14th chapter, and with what we may infer from the epistle 
itself, in reference to the state of the Roman church. The passage in 
xvi. 19 agrees also with i. 8, and the comparison confirms the belief that 
they both belong to the same epistle. Bauer, in his essay before quoted, 
has endeavoured to prove the spuriousness of the two last chapters. He 
betieves that, in the 15th chapter especiaily, he can trace a later writer 
attached to Panline principles, who thought that, in order to just 
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It is not improbable that, at an early period, the seed of 
the gospel was brought by Jewish Christians to the Jews at 
Rome, as at that time, if we may judge from the salutations 
at the end of the epistic, persons who were among the oldest 
Christians lived at Rome; but these certainly did not form 
the main body of the church, for the greater part evidently 
consisted of Christians of Gentile descent, to whom the gospel 
had been published by men of the Pauline school, inde- 
pendently of the Mosaic Law, to whom Paul, as the apostle of 
the Gentles, felt himself called to write, and whom, in conse- 
quence of the relation, he could address with greater freedom. 


Christian, it was necessary to make some additions to the epistle; but 
T cannot perecive the validity of the evidence adduced by this acute 
critic. Paul was probably preventéd when he had finished the 14th 
chapter, from continuing the epistle to the close, And when he took 
it up ayain where he jeit off, and looked back on what ho had Iast 
written, he felt, himself imapelted to add something on the theme of 
which he had Jast treated, the harmony between ihe Geutileand Jewish 
Christians in the Roman chureh, Hi: s, on the one hand, to 
cheek the free-thinking Gentile Chris If-exaltation in relation 
to their weaker Jewish brethren in the faith ; and on the other hand, to 
remind the Jewish Christians that the admission of the Gentiles into. 
the kingdom of God was no infringement of the rights of the Jowist 
people, and that it was in unison with the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment. He exhorts them, xv. 7, to receive one another mutually as 
members of the same kingdom of God, thouzh with a special reference 
to the Gentile christians, to whom Paul at the beginning of the chapter 
particularly addressed himself, if we follow the best accredited reading, 
twas, He then states the reasons way the Gentiles had especial cause 
10 praise God, to be thankful and humble, simee God had in so unex- 
pected a manner brought them to a participation of his kingdom, who 
previously knew nothing of it, and who had no hopes of this kind, (a 
train of thought which he introduces elsewhere, Ephes. ii. 12, and in 
several other passages). He shows that God, by the sending of Christ 
to the Jews, manifested his faithfulness, since thus he had fulfilled the 
promises made to the fathers; but had manifested his merey to the 
Gentiles, since he had called to a participation in the kingdom of God, 
those among whom the foundation of this kingdom had not been laid, 
aud to whom no promises had been given. Such a theorctierl contrast 
is of course not perfectly strict, but partial, and of a kind frequently 
employed by Paul, For he says, aud tle Old Testament intimates, that 
the Messial: would extend his saving efficiency to the Gentiles; hence, 
it is evident, that God while he shows mercy to them, at the same time 
verifies his faithfulness. In all this, we find nothing unpauline, nothing 
foreign to the object of this epistle. It is impossible that Paul could 
intend to close with the 14th chapter, but according to the usual style 
of the Pauline epistles. a convlusion must necessarily follow, whieh 
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How could Paul, from his call to publish the gospel to all the 
nations of the world, infer his call to announce the doctrine 
of salvation to the Romans, if he had not believed that those 
to whom his epistle was especially addressed were Gentiles ¢ 
For the Jews, whether living among the Romans or Greeks, 
always considered themselves as belonging not to the oss, 
20m, but 40 fhe one cy, the Aad in the dtagropa. In reference 
to them, Paul could only have spoken of being sent to one 
nation. How could he say (Rom. i. 13) that he wished to 
come to Rome in order “ to have some fruit” there, “even as 
among other Gentiles,” by the publication of the gospel, if he 
was not writing principally to persons belonging to the Gen- 
tiles, among whom alone he had hitherto been wont to gain 
fruit? Verse 14 shows that he was not thinking of Jews in 
distant parts. How otherwise could he be induced to assert, 
that as elsewhere, so also in the metropolis of the civilized 
world, he was not ashamed to publish the gospel? For in 
reference to the Jews, it could make no great difference 
whether he met with them at Jerusalem or at Rome; the 
same obstacles to their believing the gospel existed in both 
places, owing to which Jesus the Crucified was an offence to 
them. tf cannot be conclided from his addressing the 
Gentile Christians so pointedly in xi. 13, that the epistle in 
general was not intended for them ; for at all events—sinco 
there were Jews in the Church, though they formed the 
minority—whén he express8d anything which was applicable 
only to the Gentile members, it was needful that he should 
thus distinguish it. Jf we suppose those Jewish Christians 
who taught the continued obligation of the Mosaic Law to 
have formed the original body of the Church, it will not be 
easy to explain how Gentile Christians who adopted the 
Pauline principles (and who must evidently have been a 
minority), could join themselves to such. But it is very 
ditfereht, if we suppose this church to have been constituted 
like others of the Gentile Christians of whom we have before 
spoken. Morcover, in the Neronian persecution, the Christian 
church appears as a new sect hated by the people, a genus 
zertium, of whom the people were disposed to credit the worst 
reports, because they were opposed to all the forms of reli 
hitherto in existenee. Rut this ennld not hove heen the 
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church. The Christians would then have been scarcely dis- 
tinguished from the Jews, and it was not usual to pay much 
attention to the internal religious disputes of the Jews. In 
the controversy with the churches in Lesser Asia, the bishops 
of Rome were the opponents of the Jewish Christian Easter ; 
this was closely connected with the formation of the Christian 
eultus on Pauline principles, and an appeal céuld here be 
made to an ancient tradition. To the marks of an anti-Jewish 
tendengy belongs also the custom of fasting on the Sabbath. 
The opinion that this anti-Jewish tendency arose as a reaction 
against an earlier Judaizing tendency, is at variance with what 
has been said, and is also inconsistent with historical truth ; 
for since at a later period we see the hierarchical element 
(which is decidedly Jewish,and flvourable rather than other- 
wise to Judaism), peculiarly prominent in the Roman church, 
so it Is difficult to suppose that exactly at this time a reaction 
should be produced against Judaism,' arising from primitive 
Christian knowledge and the Pauline spirit.” 1n the work of 
Ifcrmas, we recognise indeed a conception of Christianity 
more according to James than according to Paul, (and yet not 
throughout and entirely Judaizing,) but we know too little of 
the relation in which the author of this book stood to the 
whole Roman church, to determine anything respecting the 
leading tendency of the latter. 'This remark applies more 
strongly to the Clementines of which the origin is so uncer- 
tain, and which by the leading seutiments is ‘essentially dis- 
tinguished from the Shepherd of Hermas, although ‘some 
points of affinity cxist in the two works. In Rome, the 
capital of the world, where the various kinds of religion were 
assembled from all countrics, the different Christian sects 
would soon seck a settlement, and establish themselves. We, 
therefore, are not justified in saying of every sect which we 
see arising out of the bosom of the Roman church, that it 
proceeded from the religious tendency that originally pre- 
dominated in it, and was a reaction against tendencics subse- 
quently formed. This applies particularly to the Monarchians, 





1 Dr. Bauer, whose views I am here opposing, in his essay against 
Rothe, on the origin of episcopacy in the Christian church,-(Tubinger 
Seitschrift fiir Theologie, 1338, part tii, p. 141), endeavours to prove 
that this reaction azainst Judaism. sunposine that to have orieinally 
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who yet could not all be referred to a Judaizing element ; for 
a Praxeas, of whom we certainly know, that he found a point 
of connexion in the whole Roman church,—1which cannot be 
asserted of other kinds of Monarchians—formed by his 
peculiar conceptions of the doctrine of Christ as a God re- 
vealing and revealed, the most direct opposition to the 
Judaizing sstinding-point, in many respects still more, than 
was at that time the case with the common church doctrine 
of Subordination. But when the Artemonites appealed to 
their agreement with the earlier Roman bishops, we cannot 
accept this as historical evidence. All sects have always an 
interest to claim a high antiquity for their doctrine, and the 
Artemonites could easily make use for their purpose of many 
indefinite expressions of caflicr doctrinal statements They 
appealed generally to the antiquity of their doctrine in the 
church, and yet we know that the ancient hymns and the 
apologies could with justice be adduced against them as 
witnesses for the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. We 
consider, therefore, the opinion is well grounded, that the 
Roman church was formed principally from the stock of 
Gentile Christians, and that the Pauline form of doctrine 
originally prevailed among them.+ 

In thjs church, the state of affiirs was similar to that which 
for the most part cxisted in churches where the Gentile 
Christian element predominated, though mingled with the 
Jewish Christian. Tho Jetvish Christians could not bring 
themselves to acknowledge the Gentiles, who neglected the 
ceremonial law, as altogether their equals in relation to the 
kingdom of God; the Gentile Christians also still retained 
those feelings of contempt with which they were wont to 
corttemplate the Jews, and the manner in which the greater 
part of the Jews opposed the publication of the gospel, con- 
firmed them in this temper of mind; Rom. xi. 17, 18. 

Pau? in this epistle lays before the church, which he had 
not yet taught personaily, the fundamental principles of the 

1 The testimony of Hilarius (the so-called Ambrosian), to which Bauer 
appeals as historical evidence, we certainly dare not estimate too highly ; 
for this writer of the second half of the fourth century could hardly make 


use of historical sources on the constitution of the Roman church to 
which Paul wrote. He had scarcely any other sources of information 
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gospel; he wished, as he himself says, Rom. xv. 15, to recall 
to their remembrance’ what had been announced to them as 
the doctrine of Christianity, and to testify that this was the 
genuine Christian truth, which alone could satisfy the reli- 
gious wants of human nature, and exhorted them not to allow 
themselves to le led astray by any strange doctrine. This 
epistle may therefore serve to inform us, what Was in Paul's 
estimation the essence of the gospel. He begins with assuring 
them that shame could not have kept him back from pub- 
lishing the gospel in the capital of the civilized world; for 
he never had occasion to be ashamed of the doctrine of 
the gospel, since everywhere, among Gentiles as well us Jews, 
it had shown itself capable of working with divine power for 
the salvation of men, if they only ‘believed it ; by this doctrine 
they all obtained what all alike necded.—that which was 
essential to the salvation of men,—the means by which the 
might be brought from a state of estrangement tron God iu 
sin, to become holy before God. In order to establish this, 
it was necessary for the apostle to show that all, both Jews 
and Gentiles, were in necd of this means. He endeavoured to 

















1 It is generally supposed that the ard xépous in this verse relates to 
kone particular passayes of the epistle, which might seem to be written 
in to9 bold a tone. We might admit this, if any severe censuve were to 
be met with in this epistle on the faults of his church, as in the fir: 
Upistle to the Corinthians. In this case, we might suppose that Paul 
wonld think proper to apologise for such harsh expressions, as pro- 
ceeding from one who was not personally known to the church, Bat. 
such animadversions on the church we do not find in this epistle; and 
all that he says respecting the state of the Gentile world, to which they 
belonged before their conversion, as well as in ali that he says to warn 
them against self-exaltation, 1 can find nothing which would occasion 
an apology on the part of such 2 man as Paul. Hence, { cannot. help 
considering the amd wépous only as qualifying the roAynodrepor, or that it 
relates to what follows. Paul places the boldness in this, that he, though 
personally unknown to the church as a teacher, ventured to write to 
them sach an epistle in which he might appear to announce thedoctrine 
of salvation, as if it were entirely new to them. But he explains his 
desien, that it was only to “put them in mind" of what they bad 
already heard, and he believed that. in virtue of the ministry committed 
to him by divine grace, that he was justified in making known the 
gospel to the Gentiles, He even qualifies the “putting thei in inind ” 
by the addition of éxi, thus represeating it as something accessory, and 
not absolutely required. In these words, in the interpretation of which 
Acannot agree with Bauer, I can detect nothing unpauiine. On the 
contrary, | find here the same Pauline mode of address as in Pom. i. 12. 
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lead them both to a conseiousness of their sinfulness and 
guilt, and to take notice of thet which might prevent either 
party, according to their respective standing-points, from 
attaining this consciousness, the self-deceptions and sophisms, 
which obstructed the discernment of the truths which le 
announced. He had then to point out to the Gentiles that 
their conscignces testified against them, that they could not 
exense themselves in their sins by pleading ignorance of God 
and his law; he objected to the Jews, that that law, in the 
possession of which they were so proud, could only ‘utter a 
sentence of condemnation against them as its violaters; he 
exposed. their self-delusion in thinking, that by the works 
of the Taw such as they could perform, or in virtue of theix 
descent from the theocratic gation, they could appear as holy 
before God. After pointing owt that both parties were 
equully in need of the means of salvation, the object, he 
had in view led him to develop the manner in which man, by 
faith in the Redeemer, might become holy before God, and to 
exhibit the blessed consequences that followed from this new 
relation to God; and in this development, he takes pains, as 
is evident in various passages, so to influence the two parts of 
which the church at Rome consisted, the Gentile and the 
Jewish Christians, thet uniting in an equally humble 
acknowlwdyincut of the grace to which they were indebted for 
their salvation, neither might exalt themselves above the 
other ; he closgs the whole development with extolling that 
grace, to which all stood in the same relation, being equally 
in need of deliverance, and which all must at last unite in 
glorifying. 

In the practical exhortations which furm the last part 
of this cpistle, the wisdom is apparent with which Paul treats 
of the relations in which the new converts to Christianity 
were placed ; he anticipates the errors into which they were 
likely to be seduced, and endeavours to suggest the best pre- 
sorvatives against their influence. The seditious spirit of the 
Jews, which refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of any 
Gentile government (see my Church History, vol. i. p. 50,} 
could not find ready entrance inte the Church at Rome, 
since the majority of its members, being Gentile Christians, 
Were not exposed to infection on this side. But similar 
errors, from a misunderstanding of Christian truth, mich 
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easily arise among them, as actually happencd at a later 
period, Accustomed to consider themselves as members of 
the kingdom of God, in opposition to the heathen world, they 
were in danger of giving an outward form to this opposition, 
which properly belonged to the internal disposition, and thus 
a hostile tendency would be called forth against all existing 
civil institutions, since they would be looked-upon as all 
belonging to the kingdom of the evil spirit. With the con- 
sciousness of belonging to the kingdom of God, a misap- 
prehension arising from carnal views might be connected, 
that those who were destined to rule hereafter in the kingdom 
of the Messiah, need not in the present life submit to worldly 
governments. Such a carnal misapprehension might casily 
be combined with the doctrine of Christian freedom, and the 
apostle on other occasions had thought it needful to caution 
against it; Gal v.13. He wished to be beforehand in op- 
posing snch practical errors, which his knowledge of human 
nature led him to anticipate, even if they were not already 
visible; accordingly, he strictly enjoined on the Roman 
Christians, that they ought to consider the institution of civil 
government gencraJly as a divine ordinance, for a definite 
object in the plan of Providence ;' that, under this aspect, 
they must view the government actually existing, and demean 
themselves conformably to it. ; 

At the close, he notices a special practical difference in the 
church. But it may be disputedsin what Hght we are to view 
it. As in the fourteenth chapter he places in opposition those 
who cat, and those who eat not, and by the latter ‘apparently 
intends those who scrupled to eat flesh and drink wine, and 
confine themselves to a vegetable diet, (compare v. 2, and 
vy. 21,) some have been led to conclude,’ that in this church a 
strong ascetic tendency, entirely forbidding animal food and 


' Tt was not the apostle’s design ir that passage to develop the whole 
doctrine of the reciprocal duties of rulers and subjects; but he 
pursues only one inarked antithetical reference, in order to warn 
Christians of that misapprehension, and hence he leaves all other topies 
untouched, which otherwise would naturally fall under diacussion, 

? This view, with various modifications, has been brought forward by 
Eichorn, in his introduction to the New Testament, and by Bauer in his 
essay on this epistle; hy the latter in connexion with bia view of 
a predominant Jewish Christian tendency in the Roman church, allied. 
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strong drink, had found an entrance, similar to the doctrine 
of the later Eneratite. Such a tendency, however foreign to 
the Hebrew and Grecian religious systems, had in that age 
insinuated itself in various forms, both among the Jews and 
Gentiles, owing to the change produced by the breaking up of 
the ancient mental habitudes of the world, ahd effected a 
junction with Christianity, by a mistaken view of the con- 
trariety between the spititand the flesh, and of the opposition 
between the world and Christianity. But how ean what Paul 
says on individual cases, be referred to persons under the 
influence of this tendency? “ Let not him that cateth” (he 
says in v. 3), “ despise him that eateth not; and let not him 
who eateth not judge him that eateth ;” that is, not condemn, 
not disallow his participatian in the kingdom of God ; yet 
persons of this ascetic tendency did not altogether condemn 
those who would nvt consent to such abstinence, but they 
believed that they were inferior to themselves, and not so 
far advanced in the perfection of the spiritual life. Paul 
therefore ought rather to have said, Let such a one despise 
him that eateth. Or we must assume that these persons had 
gone so far as to consider the eating of flesh to be absolutely 
sinful. But this they could have said only on the principles 
of a cortain dualistic theosophy, which viewed God not as the 
origin of all creatures; aud if Paul had met with such a 
scheme, he would certainly not have treated it with so much 
tolerance, but have felt it his duty to combat it strenuously, 
as utterly opposed to the standing-point of Christian piety. 
Nor would the exhortation addressed to the other side nut to 
despise such a one, have been suitable in this case ; for persons 
of this tendency had nothing which exposed them to con- 
tempt, but it was rather to he feared that, by such a stricter 
mode of living, they would be held in greater respect than 
was their due. Besides, how could Paul say of such a one 
in v. 6, * He that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not and 
giveth God thanks?” Such persons would want the disposi- 
tion to thank God for all the gifts which he had granted for 
human subsistence. How could he, in reference to such a 
case, say in v. 21, “It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink 
wine, in order to give no offence to a brother?” It could 
give no offence to one who was zealous in practising such 
asceticism. if he saw another brother living with less strict- 
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ness, But if other Christians believed that they ought to. 
follow his example, he might to his injury be confirmed 
in his delusion, that such a mode of living had something in 
it excellent or meritorious.’ Least of all could we suppose 
that Paul would treat persons of this sort simply as weak, 
and show. thei so much indulgence, without discussing more 
fully: the principle that formed the basis of their standing- 
point. And if we do not assume that this principle was 
an avowed dualista which he must have combated, yet, on any 
supposition, he could not have acted with so much mildness 
and forbearance towards an ascetic w ice of this kind, 
equuly in diametric opposition to his doctrine 
of justification snd to the essence of Christian humility. Of 
such a per m_of religious sentiment, it could not be ex- 
peoted that it would gradually be overcome by the progressive 
development of faith as the root of the whole Christian life ; 
but it was rather to be feared, that a principle so alien to the 
Christian life, and so much favoured by certain tendencics of 
the times, would gather increasing strength, and injure more 
and more the healthy development of Christianity: several 
appearances of this kind in the following age justify us in this 
conclusion. How very differently does Paul speak against 
such a tendency in the Epistle to the Colossians! Evidently 
the persons towards whom Paul enjoins forbearance, were 
such who distinguished certain days as in a special sense dedi- 
cated to God, and who could not yet bring themselves to the 
Christian standing-poiut, that all days ought in an equal 
manner to be dedicated to Ged. We must here recognise the 
reaction of the Jewish standing-point, (which, since it had its 
indisputable right in the development of religious truth, and 
could not be altogether set aside by a single effort, Paul, 
unless its claiins were arrogantly set forth, always treated 
with induizence), and we shall find sufficient reason for refer~ 
ring another topic which concerns the question of abstinence 
to the same tendency. We shall be led to think of the Jewish 
: Christians, who were still strict observers of the Mosaic law, 
not only in keeping ccrtain days, but also in refraining from 
certain kinds of food. We shall be less. surprised at this, 
if we recollect that gencrally the Christians of Jewish descent, 
particularly those of Palestine, when they lived at Rome, 
adhered to their former Jewish mode of life. But in the Mosaic 
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Jaws relative to food, there was nothing that could occasion 
scruples about eating flesh or drinking wine. Or we must 
assume that Paul spoke here only hypothetically and hyper- 
bolically, without thinking of a case, which might really occur 
under existing circumstances, although this is by no means 
probable, judging from his mode of expressing hitnself. 
Further, if we think of those Jewish Christians who believed 
that the Mésaic laws respecting food were still obligatory, it 
is indeed evident, that Paul must admonish the Gentile 
Christians who were entangled in no such perplexities, that 
they ought not to despise their weaker Jewish brethren on 
account of their scrupulosity, nor lead them to act against 
their consciences, by working on their feclings of shame. But 
would he have expressed himself go mildly, if these Jewish 
Christians had ventured to condemn others who partook 
of food which they held to be prohibited? In this case, we 
must suppose it to be the opinion of these Jewish Christians, 
that the Mosaic law was binding on Gentile Christians, and 
that without its observance they could not be partakers-of’ 
the kingdom of God, But we know how emphatically Paul 
always expressed himself against those who maintained such a 
sentiment, and in doing so, invalidated his doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone. In addition—and on this point we 
must laysstill greater weight—Paul exhorts the strong in 
faith and the unscrapulous to take into consideration the 
necessities of the,weak, and ragher to refrain from food, which 
from the standing-point of their own coriviction they could 
partake of without scruple, than give offence to their weaker 
brethren. But how would it agree with the principles of this 
apostle, that he should advise the Gentile Christians to make 
such a concession, by which they would practically have 
recognised for their own standing-point the obligatory force of 
the Mosaic Iaw—since he was more wont to urge on the 
Gentile Christians not to give place to the Sudaizers, who 
wished to compel them to the observance of the law, but. to 
maintain their Christian freedom against them.” -In ‘fact, * 
there was no ground for such an exhortation. The Jewish 
Christians had no cause to be uneasy, because the Gentile 
Christians gid not trouble themselves about the Mosaic laws 
respecting food. By the stipulation concluded by the apo- 
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every such restriction. If this gave offence to the Jewish 
Christians, the offence was unavoidably founded in the evan- 
gelical truth itself. 

We must therefore think of something connected indeed 
with the religious standing-point of the Judaizers, but yet 
something séparable from the observance of the Mosaic law,— 
something that with more appearance of justice the Jewish 
Christians might require of their Gentile bretliren,—some- 
thing, in which a concession to the weakness of others might 
be demanded of Gentile Christians, without encroaching on 
their Christian freedom. This could be nothing else than 
abstaining from the flesh of animals offered to idols. Every- 





thing in this section would agree with this alone. The 
Y © would have «a meus applicable to the circum- 









stances of the times, if we snppose those persons to be spoken 
of who, in certain eases, would rather abstain altogether from 
auinud food, and ext ouly herbs, that they might unknowingly 
he in danger of cating something unelcan and defiling, the 
flesh of idolatrous sacritices. In y. 2, Paul presents the con- 
trast in the extreme point; on the one side, a strength of 
fuith which proceeds so iw as to banish all scruples respecting 
the enjoyment uf food, and on the other side, the extreme o 
seriipulosity, arising from weakness of faith, which would 
rather eat no meat whatever, in order to avoid the danger of: 
eating the flesh of animals offered to idols. Now, it is evident, 
how Paul could say, that if needs be, it would he better not to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, rather than disturb the con- 
science of a weak brother. We need only recollect that the 
heathens accompanied their sacrifices with libations ;' that the 
sune seruples which existed relative to the meat of the sacri- 
fices, would also arise in reference to the wine of the libations. 
But that the apostle has not expressly mentioned the sacri- 
fices, can in our opinion occasion no perplexity. He had in 
view only such readers as would at once understand from his 
words what he meant; so in ordinary letters, many things are 
not stated in detail, because it is presumed that the persons 
to whom they are addressed perfectly understand the allusions. 
We must therefore conceive the state of affairs in this 
church to have been similar to that in the Corinthian, which 


1 See the Mishnah in the treati 
ce. ii. § 3, ed. Surenhus. P. iy. 369, 33 b. 
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we have already noticed. Some gave themselves no concern 
about the injunction against meat offered to idols, like the 
free-thinking Corinthians, and ridiculed the scrupulosity of 
tho Jewish Christians; others, on the contrary, considered 
the eatiug of such food as absolutely sinful, and jhence passed 
sentence of condemnation on those who ventured to eat every- 
thing withaut* distinction. Thus also some were still too 
much acoustomed to consider certain days as peculiarly 
sacred, according to the Jewish standing-point ; those. who 
thought more freely, aud viewed the subject from the pmre 
Christian standing-point, were disposed to make no religious 
difference between one day and another. Such a state of 
things as this could only exist in a community which was 
fornied similarly to the Corfithiar church, which consisted 
of a majority of Christians of Gentile descent, but with an 
addition to the original materials of a subordinate Jewish 
cleinent.' Paul begins his exhortation, without particularly 
designating the persons he addressed, yet having chiefly in 
view the more free-thinking Gentile Christians, which also 
confirms the notion, that these formed the main body of the 
church, He declares the standing-point of these persons to 
he correct in theory; but as in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. he censures the want of Christian love in them, 
who so little regarded what affecteil the welfare of their 
weaker brethren, and with that defect, the misapprehension 
of Christian freetom, which was shown in their Jaying such 
great stress on what was outward and in itsclf indifierent, as 
if the true good of Chnstians consisted in such things, instead 
of being something grounded in their inner life, which would 
remain secure whether they could use or not use these out- 
ward things. The participation of the kinglom of God 
consisted not in meat and drink, (the true possessions and 
privileges, the true freedom of the members of (ud’s kingdom 
consisted not in cating or drinking this or that, outward 
things in general being signified by this expression,) but in 
the participation of those heavenly possessions of the inner 
man—righteousness (in the Pauline sense, the designation of” 

1 Tt agrees with this view, that in Rom. xv. 7 (a passage closely con- 


nected with what goes before), theggubject is the agreement between 


Gentile and Jewish Christians; an@™hat Paul in Rom. vi. 17, warns 
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the whole relation in which the é& wierewe Eixatog stands to 
God,) the heavenly peace flowing from it, the happiness ot 
the divine life, Rom. xv. 17. He recommends mutual for- 
bearance and love to both partics, that no one should judge 
another, bué cach one should seek to be well grounded in his 
own convictions, and act accordingly; but that the more 
mature in Christian conviction should condesscnd to the 
standing-point of those who were not so far advanced, since 
more is required from the strong than from the weak. 

After Paul had spent three months in Achaia, he wished to 
depart with the sums collected for the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem, and thus to close his apostolic ministry in the 
East.’ This plan was wisely formed by him, and this his last 





1 Though I agree for the most part with Dr. Schneckenburger in 
what he says (in his work on the Acts) on the intention of this last 
journey to Jerusalem; yet I cannot entirely assent to what he thinks 
may be deduced from the silence of the Acts on this collection, and the 
object of this journey, in favour of the hypothesis which he has 
advanced. 1 must also avow mysclf opposed to Dr. Bauer's views, who 
in his Essay on the Romans, and his Dissertation on Episcopacy, 
endeavours to show that the author of the Acts misrepresented the 
facts, and set them in a false light from a one-sided, apologetic inten- 
tion; see his review of Dr. Schneckenburger in the Jahrbuch fiir wis- 
senschaflliche Kritik. March 1841. These two critics are struck with 
the omission of a transaction of so much importance in the historical 
connexion of events, and hence believe, that they must find ont a 
special reason for it in the object. which the author of the Acts pro- 
posed to himscif in writing his work. As he was disposed to assume 
ignoranee of the continued division between the Jews and Gentile 
Christians, and always represents only the Jews, and not the Jewish 
Christians, as adversaries of tlfe apostle, so he could not adduce any- 
thing which might testify against his assumption, or that even might 
serve to Jessen the opposition which he kept out of sight ; and hence lhe 
could not represent this last journey of Paul in its true light. Had we 
reason to expect in this age of the church, a comprehensive historical 
representation explaining the causes and connexion of events, if the 
Acts wore the appearance of such a work, had its author been a Chris- 
tian Thucydides or Polybius—we might then have admitted the infer- 
ence, that cither he was at too great a distance from the events to know 
anything of this collection, or of the real object of this journey, or that 
owing to a one-sided bias, he had consciously or unconsciously felsified 
the history. But such a statesmanlike point of view, which could be 
formed only where the development of events could be surveyed with a 
certain calmness of mind and a philosophic interest, was totally foreign 
to the standing-point of Chris history at this time, and especially 
to that of the Acts. It consista of memoirs, as the author gave them 
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jouney to Jeruselem with the collection is to be viewed as 
marking an epoch in the development of the church, whose 
importance we must consider more closely. A year had 
passed since he had with great zeal set this collection on foot 
among the churches of Gentile Christians in Asia and 
Europe, and it was of importance to him that %t should be 
very produetiye. He had already written to the Corinthian 
church, 1 @or. xvi. 4, that if this collection equalled his 
wishes, he would convey it himself to Jerusalem. It was 
certainly not merely his intention to assist the poor of the 
church at Jerusalem in their temporal necessities ; he had an 
object still more important for the development of the church, 
to effect a radical cure of the breach between the Jewish and 
the Gentile Christians, and togcal for perpetuity the unity of: 
the church. As the immediate power of love can effect more 
to heal the schism of souls, than all formal conferences’ in 
favour of union, so the manner in which the Gentile churches 
evinced their love and gratitude to the Mother church, would. 
accomplish what had not yet been attained by all attempts at 
union. Paul wished, since he was accompanied to Jerusalem 
by the messengers of these churches, who practically contra- 
dicted the charges disseminated against him by his Jewish 
recollection, without following any definite plan. He mentions the 
last journey of Paul to Jerusalem, on account of the serious con- 
sequences to the apostle himself, hout reflecting further on his object 
in undertaking it, and probably passed over the collection as being in 
that view unimportant ; his interest would be engaged by other ohjects; 
and reflections which would only present themselves from a comprehen- 
sive survey of history, would be totally absent from his thoughts. Yet 
this bountiful collection might be ineluded among the practical proofs 
which Paul gave (Acts xxi. 19), of the success of his ministry among 
the Gentiles; why should he have been intentionally silent respecting 
it? If he could say what is mentioned in that passage, without injury 
to the design imputed to him, could he not also say, The presbyters of 
the church at Jerusalem praised God for kindling such active brotherly . 
love in the hearts of the believing Gentiles. Yet the author of the 
Acts, by his account in ch. xx. v. 21, implies the continued enmity of 
the Jewish Christians against Paul. I do not see, thercfore, what. 
could have induced him designedly to have suppressed carlier facts 
relating to it. In Paul’s defence in Acts xxiv. 17, there is actually an 
allusion to the collection, which therefore the author could not have 
intended to conceal. But if the Acts had been a connected history, or 
a narrative from one source, this collection, that is only mentioned 
accidentally, must have been recorded earlier in its place in the regular 
Keries of pventc 
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and Judaizing adversaries—that the proofs of the sympa- 
thising and self-sacrificing love of the Gentile Christians 
should serve as evidence to the Jewish Christians, who had 
imbibed prejudices against them, of what could be effected by 
the preaching of the gospel independently of the law of 
Moses ; so that they would be obliged to acknowledge the 
operation of God’s Spirit among these, whom they had always 
been indisposed to receive as brethren im the faith, Paul 
himself plainly indicates this to have been his chief object in 
this collection and journcy, (2 Cor. ix. 12—15 ;) that not only 
this service of love might relieve the wants of the Christians 
at Jerusalem, Int-that many hearts might be excited to gra- 
titude to God; when they saw how the faith of Gentile 
Christians had verified itself ky this act of kindness, they 
would feel compelled to praise God for this practical testimony 
to the gospel. aud through the manner in which the grace of 
God had shown its efficacy among them, being filled with 
Jove to them, they would make them objects of their inter- 
cessions, A reciprocal communion of prayer in thanksgiving 
and intercession, was always considered as the mark and seal 
of genuine Christian brotherhood ; he therefore wished to 
bring about such a wnion of heart between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. Before he extended his labours for the 
spread of the church in other lands, he was anxious for the 
security and stability of the work of which the foundation 
had been already laid; but whieh was exposed to the greatest 
danger on the side of that earliest controversy, which was 
always threatening to break forth again. 

Yet it all depended on this, whether the apostle of the 
Gentiles could succced in carrying his wisely formed plan into 
effect ; he was well aware, what hindrances and dangers 
obstructed his progress. Jt was questionable whether the 
power of love would succeed in overcoming the narrow-heart- 
edness of the Jewish spirit, and induce the Jewish Christians 
to receive as brethren, the Gentile brethren who accompanied 
him, And what had he to expect from the Jews, when he, 
after they had heard so much of his labours among the 
Gentiles, which had excited their fanatical hatred—personally 
appeared among them ; if he who in his youth had been 
known asa zealous champion of Pharisaism, was now scen 
accompanied by uncircumeised Gentiles as messengers from 
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Gentile churches, whose equal birthright for the kingdom of 
the Messiah he zealously advocated? Fully alive to the 
ditficulties and dangers which he must overcome in order to 
attain his great object, he eutreated the Roman Christians for 
their intereessory prayers, that he might be delivered from 
the unbelievers among the Jews, and that this service might 
be well reecival by the Christians at Jerusalem, that be might 
come to thein from thence with joy and be refreshed by them ; 
Rom, xv. 31, 32. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST JOURNEY OF PAUL 10 JERUSALEM-~ITS IMMEDIATE 
CONSEQUENCES—UIS IMPRISONMENT LN PALESTINE, . 


Arrer staying three months in Achaia, Paul departed from 
Corinth in the spring of the year 58 or 59, about the time of 
the Jewish Passover. His companions went before him to 
Troas, and he first visited Philippi, where he joined Luke, who 
had been left there some time before. Ashe earnestly wished 
to be in. Jernsalem at the Ponteeost, it was necessary to 
hasten his journcy ; on that acconnt he did not yenture to go 
to Ephesus, but sent from Miletus for the overseers of the 
Ephesian church, and probably those of other neighbouring 
Asiatic churches,' to come to him, that in the anticipation of 





1 We cannot conclude with certainty from Paul's farewell address to 
the overseers of the church, which is given in the 20th chapter of the 
Acts, that the overseers of other churches in Lesser Asia, besides those 
of Ephesus, were present on that occasion. The words in Acts xx. 25, 
év ols 8:4AGov, may favour this supposition, since they denote rathor 
travelling through a certain district, than a continued residence in one 
place; but these words may also be fairly understood of the apostle’s 
Jabours if different parts of Ephesus, and the visits he paid to the 
houses of the presbyters. ‘The singular 7d woipvoy, v. 28, 29, leads us 
to think most naturally of only one church, though it may be here used 
collectively, and include many churches. It is worthy of notice, that 
Trencus applies it to the overseers of distinct churches, and speaks of it 
in very decided language. “In Mileto convocatis episeopis et presby- 
teris, qui craut ab Epheso, et religuis proinis civ tatibus,” iii ¢. 14, 
§2. Judging from the character of Irenzeus and his times, it is uot 
probable that he would be induced simply by that expression in Pauls 
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the great dangers that awaited him, he might pour forth his 
heart to them perhaps for the last time, and utter the parting. 
words of fatherly love! We recognise in this farewell ad- 


address, to deviate from the letier of the narrative in the Acts. Henece 
we might rather suppose, that Ivenseus was decided in giving a different 
representatior,.by historical traditions or documents with which he had 
become acquainted in Lesser Asia. Yet the bias of the episcopal 
system (which was then germinating) might perhaps oczasjon a different 
construction of ihe passage, than tbe literal narrative would warrant, 
independently of any tradition, Paul applies to the presbyters the 
epithet, éxloxomo; now it could not then be surprising to find the 
éxicxoro. designated presbyters, for this Jatter name was still the 
generic term by which both might be denoted, but the name éxicxomot 
was already exclusively applied to the first church governors, the pre- 
sidents of the college of presbyters. Since, then, we proceed on the 
supposition that this institution of church government was the samo 
from the beginning, we must tence Gonelude from the name émfexomor 
that the bishops of other churches were present at this meeting, and 
henee Jrenaus says expressly “episcopis et presbyteris.” But if we 
admit that this meeting consisted of the overseers of the various 
churches in Lesser Asia, the diserepaney between the three years, Acts 
xx. 81, and the two years and three months, of the duration of Paul's 
stay at Ephesus, according to Luke's narrative, would cease; for we 
might then suppose, that Paul, before he went to Ephesus, spent nine 
months in other places of Lesser Asia, where be founded churches, 

1 Pr. Bauer and Dr. Schneckenburger think that it con he shown, that 
this address in the 20th ch, of the Acts was not delivered by Paul in its 
present form, but that it was framed by the author of the Acts, on the 
same plan as the whole of his history, according to the conefliatory apo- 
logetic tendency already noticed. We would not indeed pledge our- 
selves that the address was taken down as Paul delivered it, with official 
aceuracy—but that it has been faithfully reported in its essential con- 
tents, and that an outline of it was in existence earlier than the whole 
of the Acts. Not only do we find nothing in it which does not cor- 
respond to the situation and feelings of the apostle, but it also contains 
several marks of not being cast in the seme mould as the whole of the 
Acts. Among these marks we reckon the mention of the three years, 
which does not agree with the reckoning in the Acts, the mention of 
teaching “fram house to house,” v. 20, and of the warning voices of the 

rophets, y. 23. (Schneckenburger, indeed, considers this to be a pro- 
lepsis, and finds in it a mark of non-originality; but it is not at all 
improbable, that already in the churches with whom Paul hid stayed, 
he had received warnings of the dangers that threatened him from the 
fanatical rage of the Jews, though Luke, who did not accompany Panl 
everywhere, has not mentioned this in his brief narrative). Besides, as 
Paul, speaking of a higher necessity, by which he felt. compelled to go 
to Jerusalem, “ bound in spirit,” we may infer that this journey, under- 
taken for what he considered the work committed to him By the Lord, 
had a greater significance and importance, as appears from the expla- 
nation we have already given, but which is not so represented in the 
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dress, in which Paul’s heart, thoroughly imbued with the love 
of Christ, expresses itself in so affecting a manner, his 
fatherly anxicty for the churches, whose overseers heard his 
warning voice for the last time, and whom he was about to 
leave at a time full of sad and dark foreboding, when many 
dangers threatened pure Christianity. 

He could Snot foresee with certainty what consequences 
would result from his journey to Jerusalem, for these de- 
pended on a combination of circumstances, too intricate for 
any human sagacity to unravel. But yet he could not be 
unaware of what the fanatical rage of the Jewish zealots 
threatened, and what it might perpetrate, under the malad- 
ministration of the worthless Procurator Felix,’ who com- 
bined the meanness of a slave with the caprice of a tyrant ; 
at: Jerusem, too, where Might prevailed against Right, and 
assassins (the notorious Sicarii) acted as the tools of any party 
who were base enough to employ them. In the.churches 
which he had visited on his journey hither, many individuals 
had warned him in inspired language of the danger that 
threatened him at Jerusalem, and thereby confirmed what 
his own presentiments, as well as his sagacity, led him to ex- 
pect, similar to those sad anticipations which ‘he expected 
when he was last at Corinth ; Rom. xv. 31. 

‘There ‘are especially two warnings and exhortations relative 


Acts, If this address indicatesethat it was delivered before delegates 
from varidus Asiatic churches, we may also number this among the 
marks, not that we would attach equal weight to all these marks; but 
taken collectively, their testimony appears to prove something. And ic 
Luke had before him an earlier written draft of Paul's address, con- 
taining the presentiment he expressed of his impending death, I do nod 
see how any one is justified in maintaining that Paul could not have 
uttered it, in caso this anticipation had not been fulfilled. According 
to truth, he must have allowed him to speak as he actually spoke. But 
it could not be any. difficulty to Luke or to the persons for whom this 
memoir yvas in the first plact designed, if a presentiment of Pant’s 
respecting his impending fate was not fulfilled in its fuil extent. In- 
fallible forcknowledge of future events was certainly, according to the 
Christian idea of that age, not among the marks of a genuine apostle, 
and the contrary is rather implied in Paul's own words, v.22. He 
speaks in a somewhat dubious tone of the fate that awaited him, Who- 
ever might have forged after the event an address of Paul's, would have 
made him speak in a very different and more decided tone. 


1 Of whom Tacitus seys; “ Per omnem revitiam ac libidinem jus 
2 et eee 
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to the future which he addressed to the overseers of the 
church, and enforced by the example of his own labours 
during three years’ residence among them. He foresaw, that 
false teachors from other parts would insinuate themselves 
into these churches, and that even among themselves such 
would arise and gain many adherents. He exhorts them, 
therefore, to watch that the doctrine of salvation which he 
had faithfully published to them for so long a period might be 
preserved in its purity. The false teachers whom he here 
pointed out were most probably distinct from the class of 
common Judaizers ; for in churches in which the Gentile 
Christian, that is, the Hellenic elemeut,' so predominated as 
in those of Le: Asia, such persons could not be so dangerous; 
and partiewlarly when such fulsé teachers were described as 
procecding frum the bosom of the church itself, it must be 
presumed that these heretical tendencies must have developed 
themselves from a mixture with Christianity of the mental 
elements already existing in the church. Might not Paul's 
experience during his long stay in Lesser Asia, have given 
him occasion to fecl these anxieties for the future? As im- 
mediately after announcing the danger that threatened the 
chureh, he reminded them that for three years he had not 
ceased, day or night, to warn each one among them with 
tears, we may infer that he had at that time cause thus to 
address the consciences of their overseers, and to warn them 
so iinpressively against the adulteration of Christian truth. 
We here sce the first omens indicated by the apostle of a 
uew conflict which awaited pure Christianity? At the close 

1 Schneckenburger, p. 136, objects against this remark, that in the 
Gentile-Christian Galatian churches, Judaizing false teachers could pro- 
duce the greatest confusion; but the degree of Grecian cultivation in 
Galatia and at Ephesus makes a difference here. 

® As from what is said in the text it is easily shown, that Paul must 
have held such a warning of ihe propagation of new perversions of 
Christian truth to be called for; so I can find no ground for Bwer’s and 
Schneckenburger’s assumption, that something is here attributed to 
Paul which he could not say from his own standing-point; whether with 
Bauer, it is assumed that such a prophesying is formed according to the 
appearances of a later period, or with Schneckenbarger, that what was 
present, what had actually fallen under Paul's own notice, is here trans- 
ferred to the future. Schneckeuburger finds something intentional in 
Paul's mentioning nothing of the conflicts which he had sustained with 
the false teachers, the Judaizers; and in speaking only of such conflicts 
which would follow his departure. But there certainly lies in Paul's 
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of his address, Paul refers them to the example of disinte- 
rested and self-denying love, which he had given them :—he 
had required of them neither gold, nor silver, nur raiment, 
but as they well knew, had provided for his own temporal 
wants and those cf his followers by the labour of his own 
hands. These words are admirably suited to t@ close of the 
address. By reminding the presbyters of the proofs of his 
disinterested love, and of his zeal which shunned no toil and 
no privation for the salvation of souls, he gave still greater 
weight to his cxhortations. The 33d verse is closoly con- 
nected with the 31st, where he reminds them of his labours 
among them for their souls, and in both verges he holds out 
his own example for their imitation. He expresses this still 
more clearly in the words, “QI haye showed you all things (or 
in every way), how that so labourmg ye ought to support the 
weak,! and remember the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘ It is more 
hlessed to give than to receive.’” 1t conveyed the exhorta- 
tion, that in the discharge of their office they should avoid 
all appearance of selfishness, that they should rather carn their 
own livelihood, and give up their claim to what they had a 
right to expect from the church to which they had consecrated 
their powers, He impressed this upon them in the most 





words a reference to that which he had already said by way of warning 
io the presbyters, But he conid speak of these adulterations of 
Christianity as fulure, since he had detected them in the germ, and 
their further development was af first checked by the power of his per. 
sonal influence. 

1 Certainly the de@eve?s in Acts xx. 35, are not those who needed help 
in respect of their bodily wants; in that case, why should not a more 
definite word be used? Neither does the connexion suit such an inter- 
pretation, for Paul does not say that he Jaboured that he might be able 
to give to the poor, or that he might support his poor associates; but 
that the church might not be obliged to contribute neither to them nor 
to him any thing for their support. And this manifestly in order that 
every occasion might be taken from the weak, who were not sufficiently 
established in Christian principles, who would be easily disposed to 
entertain the suspicion of private advantage. The use of the word 
aoGerys in 2 Cor. also favours this interpretation, and what he 
assigns in both the Epistles to the Corinthians as the reasons of such 
conduct. hus also this exhortation stands in closer connexion with 
what goes before ; for if the presbyters avoided ali appearance of selfish- 
ness, they would have a firmer hold on the general confidence, and thus, 
like Paul Himself in reference to the Judaizers, could more successful_y 
oppose the false teachers, who endeavoured for their own ends to excite 
mistrust of the existing teachers and guides of the church. 
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delicate manner, since he does not use the express form of 
exhortation, but presents his example for imitation under 
similar circumstances. Paul indecd declares elsewhere, that 
the preachers of the gospel, as Christ himself had expressed 
it, were entitled to receive their maintenance from the 
churches for Whose spiritual welfare they laboured. And it 
may appear strange that he here departs from tkis rule, and 
that he should here prescribe to all the presbyters what else- 
where he has represented as an exception arising out of very 
peculiar circumstances, and as something suited only to his 
individual standing-point.' But there is a difieronce between 
the circumstancés of itincrant missionaries and those of the 
oversecrs of churches whose activity at first is not so claimed 
by their pastoral duties as to prevent their carrying on at the 
sume time their former secular employment ; and if they 
thus laboured with self-sacrificing love without any appearance 
of selfishness, their authcrity and influence, which would be 
required to counteract the false teachers, would be much in- 
creased. 

In this whole address, as suited the feclings and aim of one 
who was probably taking a last farewell of his spiritual chil- 
dren, the hortatory element is throughout predominant ; if 
we suppose an apologetic element, which is very doubtful, 
it is at all events quite subordinate to the former. It is very 
improbable, that when he spoke of his own disinterestedness, 
he intended to repel the accusations of his Judaizing adver- 
saries ; for though he was vbliged to answer such charges-in 
writing to the Corinthians, we are not to infer that a similar 
exculpation of himself was required in all the ehurehes. 
With greater reason we may find in what he says of the com- 
pleteness of his teaching in the doctrines of salvation, a refer- 
ence to the accusations of his Judaizing opponents, of which 
we have so often spoken. But even this is very doubtful ; 
for in any case, without an apologetic design, and simply to 
excite the presbyters to fidelity in holding fast the pure doc- 
trine which they ha: received, he would of necessity remind 
them how important he had felt it to keep back nothing from 
them that was necessary for salvation, and that he was free 
from blame if, after all, they should be guilty of unfaithfulness, 


1 For which reason Schneckenburger thinks it improbable that Paul 
so expressed himself. 
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Such an address could not but make a deep impression on 
their hearts, of which we have a simple and striking descrip- 
tion in the Acts xx, 37, 38. 

When Paul arrived at Caesarea Stratonis, within two days’ 
journey of Jcrusalem, he was warned of fresh dangers that 
threatened him. The members of the church“and his com- 
panions uniéed their entreaties that he would be careful 
of-his life;"and not procecd any further. But though he was 
far from the enthusiastic zeal that panted for martyrdom, 
though he never neglected any methods of Christian pru- 
dence, in order to preserve his life for the service of his 
Lord and of the Church, yet as he himself declared, he 
counted his life as nothing, if required to sacrifice it in the 
ministry entrusted to him. ¢ Hawever much a heart so ton- 
derly susceptible, so open to all pure human emotions as his, 
must have been moved by the tears of his friends, who loved 
him as thcir spiritual father, yet he suffered not his resolution 
to be shaken, but resisted all these impressions, in order to 
follow the call of duty; he left all events to the will of 
the Lord, in which at last his Christian brethren concurred, 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul with his 
companions visited James the brother of the Lord, at whose 
house the presbyters of the church were assembled. They 
listened with great: interest to his account of the effects of the 
gospel among the Gentiles. But James called his attention 
to the fact, thet a great mumber of Jews who believed on 
Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet zealous and strict 
observers of the Mosaic law, were prejudiced against him ;' for 


1 Dr. Bauer has attempted to show, that the words in Acts xxi. 20, 
Tay memotevxdtwy, are a gloss, and that the Jews here spoken of are 
those who had not received the gospel. It appears to him incredible, 
that the number of Christians among the Jews, who in later times were 
confined to the small sects of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, could have 
‘been so yery great. He thinks, that what James said would perfectiy 
apply to Jews who had not yet embraced the gospel, of whose plots it 
behaved Paul to be careful, and who afterwards actually raised a 
tumult against him. Origen indced says, em. I. in Joh. § 2, that tho 
number of believing Jews in the whole world would not amount to one 
hundred and forty-four thousand; but from the times of Origen we 
cannot draw an inference respecting an earlier period. Since Uhris- 
tianity had for a long time spread so successfully among the Jews, their 
mumbers in the course of twenty years might have inercased to several 
myriads, as Ileresippus likewise testifies in Exsebius "4 
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those Judaizers, who everywhere sought to injure Paul’s 
ministry, had circulated in Jerusalem the charge against him, 
that, not content with releasing the believing Gentiles from 
the observance of the Mosaic law, he had required of the 
Jews who liyed among them not to circumcise their children, 
and not to oliserve the law. This charge, so brought forward, 
was certainly false; for Paul combated the outward observ- 
ance of Judaism only so far as the justification ana sanctifica- 
tion of men were made to depend upon it. It was his 


need not confine the expression to Jews resident in Jerusalem, since at 
the Pentecost many would be brought together from other parts. But 
many of these believing Jews might not distinguish themselves [rom 
others, excepting by the acknowledgment. of Jesus as the Messiah, and 
hence we may account for many of them relapsing into Judaism, when 
their own Messianic expectations weve not fulfilled. We also find no 
intimation that James bad warned Paul of danger threatening him 
from this class of Jews; but he only required that he would seek to 
yeenin the confidence of these brethren in the faith, who were filled 
with tuistrust and suspicion towards him. The connexion of verse 20, 
absolurely requires the addition of ray wemarevadrav. for how could 
James be supposed to tell Pant a fact he well knew beforehand, that ab 
Jerusalem there were so many myriads of Jews, who were all zealous 
observers of the law? Bauer in his review of Schneckenburger's work 
has acknowledged that this alteration of the text formerly proposed by 
him, is untenable: but attempts to solve the difficulty which be here 
belicves to exist, by another method in connexion with the views held 
by himself and Scbneckenburger respecting the peculiar stunding-point 
and object of the Acts. Historical truth must here make her way 
through the subjective point of view, into which the author of the Acts 
forees everything, and assert her right even against his will. He 
wwished, forsooth, so to represent maiters, as if, by the arrangement 
agreed upon by the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, the differences 
between the Jewish and Gentile C inus had been settled, and Paul 
heneeforward had to combat, not with Jewish Christians, but solely 
with Jews. Yet against his will he was obliged to grant to historical 
truth, that in the m: nations against Paul on his last visit to Jeru- 
salem, the Jewish Christians had the principal share. But as this is 
opposed to the point of view on which he proceeds everywhere else, the 
subjective and the objective are so mingled by him, that the Jewish 
Christians become Jews again, and hence he is led into the error of 
overrating the numbers of the former. But after what has been eaid, 
we cannot accede to the correctness of this ioo artificial hypothesis. 
And if the author had once allowed himself to distort history according 
to his subjective point of view, he would surely have remained faithful 
to this view, and on this last occasion would have named only Jews as 
the calumniators of Paul, against whose false accusations he would have 
to justify himself. He was under no necessity by such inconsistency to 
testify against himself. : 
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principle, that no one should relinquish the national and civil 
relations in which he stood at his conversion, unless for 
‘important reasons; and on this principle he allowed the Jews 
to retain their peculiarities, among which was the observance 
of the Mosaic law; 1 Cor. vil. 18. But it could not fail to 
happen, that those who entered into the Paulinesideas of the 
relation of thg law to the gospel, and were thereby freed from 
scrupulosity in the observance of the former, were led into a 
freer line of conduct in this respect, and some might go 
farther than Paul wished in the indulgence of their inclina- 
tions, Such instances as these might have given occasion to 
the charge that he had seduced the Jewish Christians to 
release themselves from the law.’ As by this accusation, the 


1 Pr. Schneckenburger and Bauer think that the manner in which 
this transaction is mentioned in the Acts, is an important contirmation 
of their views of the whole history. ‘The mode of acting here ascribed 
to Paul, appears to them totally i econcilable with the principles he 
lays down in his epistles, According to Schncckenburger, the Acts 
would be a confused, partial representation of areal transaction, sketched 
according to a subjective point of view lying at it basis; according to 
Bauer, it would be an entirely faise narration. Either (in the opinion 
of the latter) the historical credibility of the Acts must-be given up, or 
the character of Paul must stand in an unfavourable light. I will here 
cite Bauer's words: “If it were really so, as the author of the Acts 
represents the fact, that the apostle, as puddrowr tov véyor, became the 
object of dn intensely vehement persecution, with what right can we 
oppose the language of the apostle to all who think they can defend the 
perfect historic credibility of thy Acts in Gal. vy. 11, eye 58, ddeapol, ef 
mepirouhy ere knpicow, mi tre Bubouce; Upa karhpymva Td axdvBadoy rob 
gravpod, and the same apostle, who in Gal. y, 3 declares in so solemn 
atone, papripoua: be wid wavti avOpdirw meprteuvopever, oti dperderys 
deriv bAov Tov ydpov rorfjoa, (therefore must place his whole trust in the 
Jaw, and expect salvation from it alone,) must according to the Acts 
(xxi, 23) have consentzd to an act which represented him as a @vAda- 
awy Tov vouzov, and dore public testimony that, so far from abrogating 
the law, he was rather a teacher of it, who taught as much as others 
this universal obligation of the Mosaic law with all its ordinances, 
and especially that of circumcision (xxi, 23). That in Acts xxi. 21, 
only the “Iov8ain xara 7a %vm are spoken of makes not the least 
difference. Had the apostfe also, wished to give up nothing respect- 
ing the continual validity of the law, only among the Jews whom 
he sought to convert to Christianity, as he practically declared in 
Acts xxi. 26, compared with 23, with what untruth would he have 
expressed himself to the Galatians!” But I cannot perceive the 
alleged contradiction between this mode of acting and the principles 
expressed by Paul. Such a contradiction appears only when they are 
ee a) acd net atawad in cannerion with his whole style of thinking. 
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conduct of Paul would be presented in a, false ljght, anid since’ 
he was far from being such an enemy to Judaism as his’. 


a 
In all those passages in which he so emphatically speaks against cireum- 
cision and the observance of the ceremonial law, everything is referred 
to the standine-point of those who were Gentiles by birth, aniong whom 
nothing of the kind was founded in their historical development, or ip 
their national institutions. It was not circumcision -in itself, it was 
not the observance of the Mosaic ritual in itself, which he so strenuously 
opposed. He never attached so much importance to outward things 
either negatively or positively; these he always declared were in them- 
selves indifferent, and impressively said that neither circumcision 
availed anything, nor uncircumcision, but that all depended on the 
new creation, which must be effected equally in the circumcised and 
uncireusacised by the Spirit of Christ; Gal. vi. 15, It was the same 
thing whether a man lived as a Jew or a Gentile, provided, under these 
different forms of national culture, He was actuated by the same spirit 
of faith in Jesus as the Saviour working by love; Gal. v. 6. As that 
which he considered of most importance in life as the principle of the 
new Christian creation was only this one thing, so that which he so 
strenuously combated was only that one thing which stood in oppo- 
sition to this principle, and exactly as far as it was thus in opposition, 
But among Gentile Christians, the outward act or rite, and the prin- 
ciple on which it rested, the reason for practising it, were alike nuga- 
tory; it was something contradictory to their national character,—it 
was the introduction of a foreign element into the course of their reli- 
gious development,—and they could be brought to submit 4o such a 
burdensome ceremonial, only on the supposition that it had a favourable 
influence on their relation to God. It is therefore eviderlt, that the 
principles which Paul expressed on the outward observance of the 
Mosaic law in reference to Gentile Christians, were totally inapplicable 
to Jewish Christians. The sense of the words in Gal. y. 11, f Paul 
now, as an apostle (as formerly from his Pharisaie standing-point), 
taught that no one could obtain salvation without circumcision,—that 
the Gentiles, in order to be admitted to the privileges of the Messianic 
kingdom, must submit to cireumcision,—then the Jews would have no 
reagon for persecuting him ; his object would be the same as that of the 
Jewish proselyte-makers, to convert all men to Judaism. The doctrine 
of Jesus the Crucified was so obnoxious to the Jews, because they were 
compelled by it to renounce all their self-rightcousness, everything in 
which they seemed to take precedence of the Gentiles. If it were 
admitted that the Gentiles must first become Jews, in order to’ be on an 
equality with the Jews as citizens of the Kingdom of God, this stone of 
offence would be taken away. But if Paul allowed the Jews to continue 
in their outward manner of life as Jews, and in this respect acted him- 
self like a Jew, this was something very different from xeprrouhy xnpba- 
cev in the former sense. According té the Pauline doctrine, the 
position that, equally for Jews and Gentiles, men are freed by Christ 
trom the yoke of the law, is constantly valid. This refers to the internal 
relation to the law, and the position of the religious consciousness to it. 
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adversaries wished him to appear, he ‘declared himself to be 
realy, as, James proposed, to refute that charge by an overt 
act, by taking part in the Jewish cultus in a mode which was 
highly esteemed by pious Jews.* | He joined himself to four 
members of the church, who had undertaken a Nazarite’s vow 
for seven days. He submitted to the same reStraints, and 
intimated to the priests that he would be answerable for the 
expense of “the offerings that were to be presented on the 
accomplishment of the purification.” But though he might 


But notwithstanding this truth, the Jewish Christians might retain the 
outward observance of the law. Has not Paul himself, in 1 Cor, vii. 
18—20, plainly expressed the principle ? the Jews after their conversion 
are to continue Jews; Christianity requires no one to make a change 
in these outward things, on which the essence of religion does not de- 
pend. When he says in 1 Cor. §x. 20» that to the Jews he became a 
Jew, that he appeared as one subject to the law, can this have any other 
sense than that among the Jews he lived as a Jew, so that if any one 
looked only at what was external, he must have supposed that Paul was 
still subject to the yoke of the law, still held it to be binding? Must. 
we not, from what he here asserts of himself, conclude with certainty, 
though we had no historical data, that he acted in several instances 
exactly as we find described in the Acts? But it may be said, If Paul 
took a part in the observance of such a Nazarite's vow, he thereby prac- 
tically santioned the notion, that it was something acceptable in itself 
to God, and conducive to salvation. If this had been the case, such 
practices must have been recommended to the Gentile Christians in 
general as well-pleasing to God. But as Paul, under all circumstances, 
expressed the same principle, that by the works of the law no one can 
be justified before God,—as he always insisied that the Gentile Chris- 
tians, though they observed non of these things, ought to be acknow- 
Jedged as members of the kingdom of God on an equality with the 
Jews,—as those who desired him to practise such an outward observance 
of Jewish rites, agreed with him in his leading principle, —he sufficiently 
guarded himself against the false conclusion which might have been 
deduced from a misapprehension of his conduct. Those who merely ob- 
served externally the different conduct of the apostles among the Jews 
and Gentiles, must indeed believe that they had detected an incon- 
sistency ; and we have already noticed what imputations were cast upon 
him by his adversaries on this account. Indeed, when James says of 
Paul “that he walked orderly and kept the law,” Acts xxi. 24, we must 
understand it with the necessary limitation, that the same Paul had no 
scruple to live among the Gentiles as a Gentile. But the author of the 
Acts reports only single facts ; we find not an assumption of consecutive- 
ness and comprehensiveness in his history, but a want of these qualities 
altogether in his apostolic memoirs. 

1 Josephus, Archeol. xix. 6, § 1. 

? The common supposition that Paul joined himself to these Naza- 
renes, when they had yeb seven days, Acts xxi. 27, to continue their 
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have satisfied by this means the minds of the better disposed 
among ‘the Jewish Christians, the inveterate zealots among 
the Jews were not at all conciliated.'| On the contrary, they 
were only more incensed, that the man who, as they said, had 
everywhere taught the Gentiles to blaspheme the people of 
God, the la and the temple, had ventured to take a part in 
the Jewish cultus. They had seen a Gentile Christian, 
Trophimus, in company with him, and hence he fanatics 
concluded that he had taken a Gentile with him into the 
temple and defiled it. A violent tumult instantly arose, anil 
Paul was rescued from the enraged multitude only by means 
of the Roman tribune, who hastened to the spot with a band 
of soldiers from the Arr Antonia situated over against the 
temple, the quarters of the Rorpan garrison, 

Paui was on the point of being scourged, (a common mode 
of torture among the Romans.) for the purpose of extorting 
a confession respecting the cutse of this tumult, but by 
declaring hiasel! a Roman citizen he was saved from this 
ignominy. ‘The tribune now endeavoured to ascertain the 
fucts of the case, that he might send Paul to appear before 
the Sanhedrim. » The manner in which the apostle conducted 
himself on this occasion, shows him to have been a man who 
knew how to control the agitation of his feelings by a sober 
abstinence for the discharge of their vow, and that during this time he 
kept the vow with them, is at variance with the mention of twelve days, 
Acts xxiy. 11, for im that ease there must have been seventeen days. It 
is indeed in itself possible, that Paul Gid not reckon the five days whieh 
he spent in confinement at Cyesurea, since they signified nothing for his 
abject ; but it does not appear xo from his own words, There remains, 
therefgre, nothing else but to assume, that the seven days denote a definite 
number of days, to which at that time the Nazarites’ vow used to ex- 
tend, and that aul had joined the Nazarites on one of the last of these 
da; But, on the other hand, in the section of the Mishnah on the 
Navarites’ vow, the number of thirty days is mentioned as the fixed 
term for this oath. As to the seven days mentioned in Numbers vil, 
they are not applicable to the present case; for they refer to the ease of 
2 person who, during the time of his vow, has defiled himselfpand who, 
after the interval of seven days’ purification, begins his vow afresh. 

+ [find no reason for assuming with Bauer, that the machinations 
against Paul proceeded chiefly from the Jewish Christians, and to charge 
the author of the Acts with falsitying a matter of fact. But I consider 
it possible that, among the great multitude of Jewish Christians, some 
might be found to whom their Judaism was more important than the 
little Christianity they possessed, and that such persons would make 
common cause with the Jewish zealots acainst Paul. 
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judgment, ana to avail himself of circumstances with Chris. 
tian prudence, without any compromise of truth. When he 
was suddenly carried away by the impulse of righteous indig- 
nation to speak with greater warmth than he intended, he 
was able to recover the mastery of his feclings, and to act in a 
manner becoming his vocation. In a moment of excitement 
at the arbitrary conduct of the high priest Ananias, while 
thinking only of the person and iosing sight of the office 
whose duties had been violated, he had used intemperate 
expressions though containing truth; but on being informed 
that it was the high priest whom he had so addressed, he at 
once corrected himself and said, he had not considered the 
dignity of the person he had thus addressed, to whom 
reverence was due according to she law.! In order to 
secure the voice of the majority among his judges, he availed 
himself of that means for the victory of truth, which has 
often been used against it—the divide et impera in a good 
sense; he enlisted on his side the bias for that truth by the 
acknowledgment of which the greater number of his judges 
really approached nearer to him, than the few who denied it, 
in order to produce a division in the assembly. He could 
say with truth, that he was brought to trial because he had 
testified of the hope of Israel, and of the resurrection of the 
dead, for he had pronched Jesus as the personage by whom 
this hope was fulfilled. These words had the effect. of uniting 
the Pharisees present in his favour, and of involving them in 
a warm debate with the Sadducees, to whom the high priest 
himself belonged. The former could find no fault in him. 
If he had said that the spirit of a deceased person or that an 
angel had appeared to him—(the appearance of the risen 
Jesus)—whaterer he might mean by this, and whether what 
he averred were true or nvt, they did not pretend to deter- 
mine, nor trouble themselves about it;—at all events, they 
coukl nog criminate him on this account.? The tribune of 
the Roman cohort at last saw himself obliged, by the plots of 

1 If we are not disposed to think of the meaning of Few, Acts 
xxiii. 5, in the language which probably Paul used on this occasion, the 
Aramaic, the meaning which ¥T may well have ; yet it is plain from the 
circumstances under which he said this, that he could not, in the strict 


sense of the Word, affirm that he did not know him. 
? The words ph Cconaxdper, Acts xxiii. 9, are certainly a gloss, and 
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Paul's enemies against his life, to send him under an escort to 
the metropolis of the province Caesarea, and to transfer the 
affair to the Procurator Felix, who resided there. 

The accusation which the Sanhedrim by their counsel were 
allowed to bring against him, was the only one which, accord- 
ing to the privileges secured to the Jews by the Roman laws, 
could with any show of reason be made, namely, that he 
everywhere disturbed the Jews in the enjoymént of these 
privileges, the peaceful exercise of their cultus,—that he 
excited disturbances and divisions among them, and that at 
last he had dared to desecrate the temple. The tribune was 
accused of preventing the Jews from judging Paul according 
to the privileges sec’ cured to them by law. Felix, who was 
not disposed te meddle with the internal disputes of the Jews, 
perceived no fault in the accused, and hence would at once 
have set him at liberty, if he had not hoped, as it was his 
practice to make justice venal, to obtain money from him ; 
but as Paul was not willing to purchase his freedom by such 
an unlawful method, which would cast suspicion both on 
himself and his cause, Felix, in order to gain favour with the 
Jews on leaving them, to whom he had been sufficiently 
obnoxious, left him in confinement, and thus he remained 
for two years till the arrival of the new Procurator, M. 
Porcius Festus. 


certainly more than the Pharisees could be willing to say from their 
standing-point. 

4 If the precise time at which Felix was recalled, and Festus received 
the government of the province, could be exactly determined, we should 
have an important chronological mark; but this period cannot be so 
exactly determined. The chronological data on which we here proceed, 
are the following. When Felix laid down the procuratorship, he wis 
aceused at Rome, as Josephus (A rcheol. xx. 8, § 9) relates, by the Jews, 
on account of the oppressions he had practised, and would have been 
punished if he had not been delivered by the intereession of his brother 
Pallas, who at that time had much influence with the emperor. But 
Pallas was poisoned by Nero in the year 62, see Tacit, Anudl. xiv. 65. 
This enables_us to fix the extreme terminus a quo of the reeal of Felix. 
But according to the narrative of Tacitus, Patlas had long before lost his 
influence, (Annai. xiii. 14.) At the beginning of his rcign, Nero had 
removed Pallas from the office he held under Claudius. and treated him. 
with displeasure, And since Josephus says that when Palias interceded 
for his brother Felix he stood in favour with the emperér, it follows, 
that the recal of Felix must have teken place in ithe beginning of Nero’s 
reien. which can by no means be admitted. What Josephus says in the 
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Paul had for a long time previous to this event, enter- 
tained the thought of preaching the gospel in the metropolis 
of the world. But it was now uncertain whether he would 
ever attain the fulfilment of this inward call; but on the 
night after he had borne testimony to his faith, before the 
assembled Sanhedrim, the Lord imparted the assurance to 
him by a vision§ that as he had been his witness in the capital 
of the Jewish world, he should also be the same in that of the 
Gentile world. It was this which confirmed him in his reso- 
lution, when the procurator was about to sacrifice him to the 
wishes of the Jewish Sunhedrim, of seeking deliverance by an 
sppeal to the emperor. The arrival at Cevsaren of the young 
King Agrippa IL, as a person acquainted with the Jews and 
their religion, was acceptable fo Festus, since he hoped that 
by admitting Paul to an examination in his presence, he 
could Jearn something mote decisive in this affair, which 
might be communicated in his report to Rome. Paul ap- 
peared before so numerous and august an assembly, before 
the Roman procurator and the Jowish king, with exultation 
at the thought of being able to testify of what filled his heart 
before such an andience. He addressed himself especially to 
King Agrippa, in whom, as a professor of the Jewish faith, he 





history of his life, of his own journey to Rome in his six-and-twenticth 
year, gives no sure foundation for determining the time when Felix laid 
down his office. Schrader thinks indeed, that he ean find a certain 
chronological mark ‘in this, that Something which Josephus puts in 
connexion with the entrance of Festus into office, was decided by the 
influence of Poppoea, already married to Nero, (Joseph. Archeeol. xx. 8, 
£1); for it would follow that since Nero, according to Tacitus, married 
Poppoa in 62, Festus must have entered on his governient about thia 
time. But the words of Josephus, xiv. 60, xara roy kaipdy TodTOv, cannot 
avail for exactly determining the time ; Poppeea, long before her 
marriage to Nero, had great influence over him, as appears from the 
words of Tacitus, Anngl, xiv. 60, “ Ea diri pellex et adulteri Neronis, 
Mox mariti potens,” and had already accomplished much by interceding 
with tho emperor, We necd not attach much weight to the cireum- 
stance that Josephus calis her at that time the wife of Nero. But in all 
this much uncertainty attaches to the chronology of evenia, and the 
supposition that Felix laid down his office in the year 62, and therefore 
that Paul's confinement took place in 60, is hy no means sufficiently 
proved. We inay therefore safely place it some years earlier. If Paul 
‘was set at liberty from his confinement at Rome, we must necessarily 
admit the earlier date; fur if his confinement at Rome had been con- 
temporaneous with the great conflagration, he would certainly have 
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hoped, to find more points of connexion than in a heathen 
magistrate. He narrated how he had been educated in 
zealous attachment to Pharisaic principles, and froma violent 
persecutor had, by a call from the Lord himself, become 
_ & devotedpreacher of ‘the gospel,—that in obeying this call 
up to that time he had testified before J ews and Gentiles,‘ 
great and small, but had published nothing ee than what 
Moses and the Prophets had foretold, that the Messiah should 
suffer, that he should rise from the dead, and by the 
assurance of an everlasting divine life diffuse light among 
Jews and Genfiles. This he might presume was adinitted by 
the king as an acknowledged article of faith, but it must 
appear utterly strange to the Romans; strange also must the 
religions inspiration with which Paul uttered all this appear 
to the cold-hearted Roman statesman. He could see nothing 
in it but enthusiastic delusion. “ ‘foo much Jewish learn- 
ing,” he exclaimed, “ hath made thee mad.” But with calm 
confidence Paul replied, “I am not mad, but speak the words 
of truth and soberness!” and, turning to Agrippa, he called 
upon him as a witness, since ho well knew that these things 
were not done in a corner of the earth, in sceret, but pub- 
licly at Jerusalem. And with a firm conviction, that in 
all he had testified the promises of the prophets were fulfilled, 
he said to, the king, “ Believest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest !” Agrippa, offended by Paul's confidence, 
answered, “ Truly in a short time! thou ‘wilt make me a 
Christian.” Paul, with his fetters on his arm, was conscious 
of possessing more than all the glory of the world, uttered the 
noble words, “ Yes, I pray God that in a longer or a shorter 
time, he would make not only thee, O king, but all who hear 
me to-day, what I now am, except these bonds |” 





1 T understand the words ey éafyw (Acts xxvi. 28) in the only sense 
which they can have according to the usus loguendi and Paul's answer. 
The interpretation adopted by Meyer and some others is indeed pos 
sible, but appears to me not so natural. If the reading-of the Cod. 
Alex. and of the Vulgate, which Lachmann approves, be adopted, 
éy peyddy, in Paul's answer, the words of Agrippa must be thus 
explained, “With a little, or with few reasons (which will not cost you 
much trouble) you think of making me a Christian ”—and the answer 
of Paul will be, Whether with great or with little—for many or 
few reasons, I pray God, &c. But I cannot make up my mind to 
receiye as correct this reading, which may be explained as a gloss, and- 
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As the king and the procurator after this examination 
could not find Paul guilty of any offence punishable by the 
laws, the procurator would probably have set him at liberty, 
if after his appeal to Cesar it had not been necessary for the 
matter to take its legal course ; yet the report (ezyium) with 
which he would be sent to Rome, could not be otherwise than 
in his favour.* The centurion to whom he was committed 
with other prisoners in order to be taken to Rome, certainly 
corroborated the impression of this favourable report by the 
account he gave of Paul’s conduct during his long and dan- 
gerous voyage. Hence he met at Rome with more indulgent 
treatment than the other prisoners ; he was allowed to hire a 
private dwelling in which only one soldier attended him as 
a guard, to whom he was fast€ned Hy a chain on the arm (the 
usual mode of the eustodia mititaris), and could receive all 
who were disposed to visit him, and write letters. 

As he had cause to fear that the Jews dwelling at Rome 
had received from Jerusalem a report inimical to his cha- 
racter, and regarded him as an accuser of his people, he 
endeavoured speedily to remove this unfavourable impression. 
Accordingly, three days after his arrival, he ‘invited the 
principal persons among them to visit him. It proved that 
no report, to Paul’s prejudice had yet reached them, if it be 
allowed that they spoke the truth. It also appeared from 
the statements of these respectable Jews, that they jad heard 
little or nothing’of the Christian church which existed in the 
same city with themselves. Nor is this inconceivable, if we 
only consider the immense size of the metropolis, and the 
vast confluence of human beings it contained, and if to this 
we add, that the main body of that church consisted of 
Gentiles, and that these wealthy Jews busied themselves 
far more about other objects than about the concerns of' 
religion. Yet it by no means appears from the statements of 
the Jew8 that they had seareely heard of a Christian church 
existing at Rome, but only that they had not taken any 
pains to acquire an accurate knowledge of it. They knew 
indeed that this new scct met everywhere with opponents, 
and hence it might be inferred that they had heard of the 
controversies which had been carried on at Rome about 
it, for the “everywhere” (ravraxou), in Acts xxviii. 22, 
I ee ent nonbeHat a westerns der Achar (wa 
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going on at Rome itself, and we must not forget that only the 
substance of what the Jews said is handed down to us.’ As 
they heard much of the opposition excited against this 
new sect, but nothing precise respecting their doctrines, 
they were «well pleased that Paul proposed to give them an 
address on the subject. But here, as everywhere else, Paul’s 
preaching found more acceptance with the Gentilgs than with 
the Jews.’ 


11 cannot find any foundation for the contradiction which Dr. 
Bauer, in his treatises so often quoted, thinks he has detected between 
this narration in the Acts, and the éxistence of such‘a church at Rome, 
which we must suppose according to Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

2 The position developed snd advocated with equal acuteness and 
learning by IL Béttger in the second part of his Bettrage zur histo- 
risch-kritischen Linleitung in Lie patlinischen Briefe, Gottingen, 1837, 
—that Paul was a prisoner only for the first three or five days after his 
arrival in Rome, that he then obtained his freedom, and lived for two 
years in a hired house, quite at liberty ;—this position, if it were true, 
Would cast a new light on Paul's history during this period ; for it would 
then appear that all those Epistles, which evidently were written during 
some one imprisonment, could not have been written at Rome or during 
his first confinement theré. But the narrative in the Acts is directly 
opposed to this supposition. I cannot understand Acts xxviti, 16, 
otherwise than that permission was then granted to Paul to reside in a 
private house, the same which is designated in v. 23, his lodging, 
gevia, and in y. 30, a8 ey idim wicPduars, “ his own hired house.” % 
cannot be imagined, thai if, after three days, so important en alteration 
had taken place in Paul's circumstances, Luke would not have men- 
tioned it, for the assertion that his readers must have supposed this of 
themselves, from the known forms of Roman justice, cannot satisfy us. 
Even if this could have been supposed, he would hardly have omitted 

“to point out in a few words so important a change in Paul’s lot. But it 
is not easily proved that such an inference could be drawn, from what 
is known respecting the course of Roman justice at that time. The 
manner also in which Luke expresses himself (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) - 
respecting Paul's residence for two years at Rome, certainly implies that 
he had not then obtained his freedom, for we are merely told that he 
preached the gospel in his own dwelling ; but it is not narrated that he 
visited the synagogue or any place where the church met, for which 
omission no other reason can be given, than that, although he 
could reecive any visit in his own residence, under the inspection 
of his guard, he was not at liberty to go to whatever place he 
chose; and least of ali, would a prisoner, whose cause was not 
yet decided, have been permitted to attend these mectings of the 
church, even if aecompanicd by his guard. Here, therefore, we have a 
fact which cannot be explained, unless we admit the continued confine- 
ment of Paul. How likewise can it be imagined, that Paul, who wished 

isi shurch at Rome only on his way, would have stayed 
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With the confinement of Paul, a new and important era 
commenced not only in his life and ministry, but also in the 
development of the churches founded by him, for in pro- 
portion as Christianity spread more widely, a number of 
heterogeneous mental clements were brought,nto action, 
many important phenomena became conspicuous, while the 
divine word éperated among them in an independent manner, 
and they were deprived of the apostle’s personal oversight 
and guidance. 


the continucd propagation of Christianity, instead of travelling to 
those regions of the West, where nothing had yet been done for making 
known the gospel? This is explicable only on the supposition, that he 
remained so long a time at Rome wader constraint. 3 

According to the account in fhe Acts, we may receive it as an esta- 
blished fact, that Paul lived two years in Rome asa prisoncr,—a fact which 
can be overturned by nothing that we know of the course of Roman 
justice in the case of such appeals; even without waiting to examine 
how both could. be reconciled to one another. 

Meanwhile, from what is known of the legal processes in the time of: 
the first Cesars, it can by no means be proved, what is in the highest 
degree improbable, that all the causes which, in consequence of an appeal, 
were brought to Rome for decision, were decided in the course of five or 
ten days. It, was one thing to decide on the admissibility of the appeal, 
and another thing to decide on the point of law respecting which the 
appeal was made. My respected colleague, Profe: Rudorff, who has 
had the goodness to make me a written communication on this subject, 
concludes with the statement, tut the term of or ten days related> 
not to the duration of the judicial proceedings, but to the Jodging of the 
appeal, and to the apostoli (= Pitere dimixsoria), that it gave no pre- 
scription relative to the term of the transaction itself, and that the 
accused remained under arrest till the decision of the emperor. Thus, 
in the Sententie Recepte of Julius Paulus, lib. v. tit. 34, it is said ex- 
pressly of the apostolt, “ Quorum postulatio et acceptio intra quintum 
diem ex officio facienda est.” Ina law enacted by the Emperor Con- 
stantine in 314, according to which we are not justified in determining 
the legal process in the times of the first Casars, is the express provision 
that the appellator should be free from arrest only in cause civiles, but 
of criminales causa@ it is said, “In quibus, etiamsi possunt provocare, 
eum tamftn statum debent obtinere, ut post provocationem in custodia 
perseverent.” Cod. Theodos, lib. xi. tit. 30, c. 2. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


. 


PAUL DURING HIS FIRST CONFINEMENT AT ROME, AND THR DEVELOPMENT 
DURING THK SAMB PERIOD OF THE CHURCHES PREVIOUSLY“FOUNDED BY 
HIM. 


In examining this portion of Paul's history, we must fix 
our attention on three principal points ; his relation to the 
Roman state,—to the Church at Rome,—and to the Churches 
in other parts. 

With respect to the first, the’main thing to be considered 
is, from what point of view the charge under which he was 
detained as a prisoner is to be viewed? Christianity was not 
yet denounced as a religio ilicita, therefore Paul could not, 
like the later teachers of Christianity, be accused of violating 
the laws of the state, on account of his exertions in pro- 
pagating this religion. Christians appeared only as a sect 
proceeding from Judaism, who were accused by Paul’s Jewish 
adversaries of adulterating the original doctrines of their 
religion ; so that at Rome no attention was paid to dis 
putes that merely concerned the religious institutions of the 
Jews. This charge against Paul might therefore be con- 
sidered as altogether foreign to*-Roman judicature, and he 
would soon regain his liberty ; in this manner, the affair 
would soon be brought to a close ; but it cannot be shown, 
that it would be viewed under this aspect, the most favour- 
able for the apostle. The Jews might accuse him as being 
a disturber of the public peace, who interfered with the 
privileges guaranteed to them by the Roman government, as 
their advocate Tertullus had already attempted to prove. 
Hence au additional allegation might be made, whieh from 
the standing-point of the Roman law would tend much more 
to Paul's injury—that he had caused among other Roman 
subjects and citizens in the provinces, and in Rome itself, 
movements which were detrimental to the good order of the 
state ; that he had tempted them to apostatize from the state 
religion, by propagating a religion at variance with the 
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intimately blended,’ If the church at Rome, consisting mainly 
of Gentile Christians, gave the impression in its whole appear- 
ance of being unjewish, in short, a genus tertium ; this view 
of Paul’s conduct would be formed so much the more easily. 
The cxistence of this new religious sect in the capital, would 
be made an object. of public attention by the procecdings 
against Pau® We may suppose, that his fanatical and artful 
adversaries among the Jews would leave no artifice untried to 
set his conduct in the worst possible light to the Roman 
authorities. Thus the investigation of his cause, with the 
accusation and defence, might be protracted, and his prospects 
might by turns become favourable or unfavourable. During 
the first period of his residence at Rome he underwent no 
public examination.? His #tuatien justified the most favour- 
able expectations, and he proposed when set at liberty, before 
he extended his sphere of labour towards the West, according 
to the plan he had previously formed, to visit Lesser Asia, 
where his personal exertions seemed to be very necessary to 
counteract many influences that were operating injuriously 
on the churches. He intimated to the overseer of the church 
at Colossx, Philemon, that he intended to take up his abode 
with him. 

At a later period*® of his imprisonment, when he had 
already undergone a public examination, he had no such 
favourable prospect before him; the thonght of martyrdom 
became fiunilisr to his mmd, yet the expectation of being 
released from confinement was predominant, so that he wrote 
to the church at Philippi that he hoped to come to them 
soon. But if the view we have taken of the origin and 


1 The point of view as a Roman statesman froin which Cicero formed 
his model of law. “Separatim nemo habessit Deos neve novos sive 
advenas, nisi publice adscitos privatim colunto. Ritus familia 
patrumque servanto.” Cicero de Legilus ; and in the Commentaries, 
©. X., against the confusio religionum, which arose from the introduc- 
tion of foreign new religions. This was the point of view from which 
a Tacitus and the Younger Pliny formed their judgment of Christi- 
anity. 

? Whether this term embraced the whole of the first two years of his 
confinement we cannot with certainty determing, for the silence of Luke 
in the Aets is not a sufficient proof that, during the whole of this 
period, there was nothing memorable to be narrated respecting the 
situation of the apostle. 

% As appears from his Epistle to the Philippians. 
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original constitution of the church at Rome be correct, a 
close connexion and intimate communion may be presumed 
to have existed between its members and the individual whom 
they might regard mediately as their spiritual father, and 
whose peculiar form of doctrine prevailed among them. Now 
if the epistles which Paul wrote during his first confinement 
at Rome bore evidence against such a supposition, they might 
also be adduced against our views. If these epistles make us 
acquainted with any differonce existing between the Roman 
church and Paul, this fact would be very decisive, and we 
should be forced to conclude that a strongly marked Juduizing 
lement predominated in that church. But the Roman 
Christians had already, even before he arrived at Rome, 
evinced their sympathy, since s¢veral of their number tra- 
velled a day’s journey, as fur as the small town of Forum 
Appii, and some a shorter distance to the place called Z'res 
Laberne, in order to mect him. In the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians he sends salutation from the whole church (adyrec 
ot dyun) which is a proof of the close comexion in which .he 
stood with them. As to his giving special salutations from 
the Christians in the service of the inyperial palace (the 
Casariani), we ave not to infer that these persons were more 
jn unison with him than the rest of the church, but rather 
that they were better acquainted, and on more intimate 
terms with the church at Philippi. At all events, it is an 
urbitrary supposition that these Gentile Christians were those 
who, in distinction from the rest of the church, consisting of 
Jewish Christians, were in closer connexion with Paul.’ It 
might indecd be expected, that if these Cesariant were more 
allied by their Gentile origin to the church at Philippi, he 
would have mentioned this circumstance as the reason for 
presenting their special salutations. It is not at ail incon- 
sistent with this view, if these epistles contain undeniable 
marks, that in the Roman church Judaizers were «found 
hostile to Paul, and who occasioned him much vexation ; for 
we ourselves have pointed out a Judaizing tendency in a 
smaller part of this church sufficient to account for such an 
appearance. As the Gentile Christians who advocated the 
Pauline principies, now found so important a support in his 
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personal presence, and cooperated with him in publishing the 
gospel among the Gentiles, the opposition of the J udaizing anti- 
pauline party must have been excited by it and rendered stil] 
more violent. The whole tone of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians testifies of the conflicts he sustained in his intercourse 
with the Judaizers. His excited feelings cannot be mistaken ; 
his displeaswre was called forth by anxiety for the purity of 
the gospef against those who, where the soul appeared in a 
fit state for recciving the gospel, sought to take advantage of” 
it for gaining adherents for their Jewish ceremonies and doc- 
trine of meritorious works. And Paul himself distinguishes 
those among the Roman Christians who, with’ friendly foel- 
ings towards himself, were active in cooperating with him 
for the spread of the gosp@, from those who, animated with 
jealousy at his. success, endeavoured to form a party against 
him, and to “add affliction to his bonds,” Philip. i, 15—18 ; 
and among the Jewish Christians he could only point out 
two who laboured with him for the kingdom of God, and con- 
tributed to his comfort ; Col. iv. 11. 

During his confinement, anxiety for the extension of the 
kingdom of God, and for the prosperity of the churches he 
had founded, ocenpied him far more than’ the care of his 
personal welfare. “As all persons had free access to him, he 
thus enjoyed opportunities for preaching the gospel. By the 
soldiers who relieved one another in standing guard over 
him, it became known among their comrades, (among the 
cohortes preetoriane, in the castra pretoria, in the prato- 
rium ;) and hence to a wider extent in the city, that he was 
put in confinement, not on account of any éivil offence, but 
for his zeal on behalf of the new religion ; and this tended to 
promote it, since a cause for which its advocate sacrificed 
everything was certain of attracting attention, By his 
example also many of the Roman Christians were roused to 
publish, the truth zealously and boldly. But while some eo- 
operated with Paul in a oneness of heart and mind, others 
came forward who belonged to the antipauline Judaizing 
party, in cpposition to his method of publishing the gospel. 
The manner in which he expresses himself respecting theso 
his opponents is worthy of notice on two accounts, We here 
see a man who could entirely forget his own person when the 
cause of his Lord was concemed — who eauld on. 
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what bore an unfriendly aspect towards himself, if it con- 
tributed to promote the cause of Christ. We perceive how 
far his zeal for the truth and against error was frem all 
selfish contractedness ; with what freedom of spirit he was 
able to pass a judgment on all doctrinal differences, Even in 
the erroneous views of these Judaizcrs he acknowledged the 
truth that lay at their basis; and when he compared the 
errors propagated by them, with the fundamental truth which 
they announced at the same time, it was still a cause of joy 
to him that this fundamental truth was becoming moro 
generally known, that in every way, whether in pretence (by 
those who in their hearts preferred Judaism to Christianity,) 
or with an upright intention, Christ was preached, Phil. i. 18. 
For even by these persons thee knowledge of the facts on 
which the gospel rested was spread to a greater extent ; and 
whore faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Founder and King of 
the kingdom of God, was once produced, on this foundation a 
superstructure could be raised of more correct and extended 
instruction. But from this we learn what is of servieo for 
explaining later appearances in the history of the Roman 
church, that in connexion with the lessons of the Pauline 
theology the germ of a Judaizing tendency was implanted in 
this church, 

The concerns of the churches in Lesser Asia first-occupied 
Paul's attention in his imprisonment.’ ,He had received an 








1 The supposition on which we here proceed, that Paul wrote the 
Epistles to the Colossians, the “Ephesians, end Philemon, during this 
confinement at Rome, has found in later mes strenuous opponents in 
Schulz and Schott, to whom must be added Bittger; but the arguinents 
advanced hy them’ against it do not appear to me adapted to overthrow 
the opinion hitherto most generally held, though no demonstrative 
proof can be given in its fnvour, since Paul docs not exactly state the 
cirenmstances under which he wrote. What he s of the opportu- 
nities presented for announcing the gospel, agrees very well with what 
we know of bis confinement at Rome, from the hints given in the Acts 
and in the Epistle to the Philippians. (The latter indeed cannot be 
urged against Buttger. for he supposes that epistle to be written while 
Paul was confined at Caesarea.) t.does not appear to me surprising, 
that a runaway slave from Colosse should betake himself at once to 
Rome; for the constant intercourse with the capital of the empire 
would easily furnish him with an opportunity, and he might hope for 
greater security from the distance and the immense population of the 
metropolis, Nor is it at all strange, that a teacher of the church at Co- 
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exact account of their situations from an eminent individual 
belonging to the church of Colossi, Epaphras, the founder of 
that and of the neighbouring Christian communities. He 
visited Paul at Rome, and gave practical proofs of his sym- 
pathy,’ and through him the apostle learnt how many things 
which had happened in their church during’ his absence 
required to be promptly counteracted. 

During the preceding year, a new influence emanating from 
Judaism had been developed in those regions ;—an influence 
with which Christianity had hitherto not come in contact, 
but which now threatened to mingle with it, and to endanger 
its purity and simplicity. It might be expected that Chris- 
‘tianity on its first spread among the Jews, would chiefly come 
in contact with the Pharisaje made of thinking which was 
then predominant. Hence the first false teachers, with whom 


anity there, to travel as far as Rome in order to consult the apostle and 
to solicit his assistance; though we cannot determine with certainty 
whether other personal concerns also brouzht Epaphras to Rome. 
Neither can the fact that Paul, when at Rome, desired a lodging to be 
in readiness for him at Colosse, determine anything ; for though he 
had at an earlier period formed the intention to travel first into Spain, 
yet, as we have already remarked, he might be induced, by the infor- 
mation respecting the changes in the churches of Lesser Asia, to alter 
his plan, Nor is it otherwise than natural, that, during his confinement 
at Rome, he should collect around hin younger men, who at other times 
had been used to serve as companions and fellow-labourers in his mi- 
nistry, and be should now make use of them in order to maintain 
with the t churches, of whose situation he could receive informa: 
‘arious channels at’Rome, a living connexion adapted to 
their necessities. 

1 [t is remarkable that Paul, in the Epistle to Philemon, calls this 
Epaphras his “ fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus.” As he thus dis 
tinguishes him from his other fellow-labonrers, we may conclude that it 
could be affirmed only of Epaphras. Since the judicial inquiry instituted 
against Paul would have attracted the attention of the Koman magis- 
trates to the new religious party that were opposed to the religion of 
the state, it may be assumed that this led to the apprehension of Epa- 
phrag, whe had laboured so zealously on behalf of this cause in Lesser 
A Bit it is against this opinion, that he is not mentioned with this 
epithct in the Epistle to the Colossians, unless we suppose that the 
apprehension of Epaphras did not occur till after that cpistle was 
written. Still it is fair to suppose, that he was distinguished by this 
epithet to Philemon only as a faithful companion of the apostle in his 
confinement; as on the other hand he is distinguished by another 
epithet in the epistle to the whole church at Colosse ; and this title of 
honour (6 cvvalxuadwrés pou) is applied in the same epistle to Ariatar- 
chus, who had accompanied the apostle in his confinement * 
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Paul had hitherto been so often in conflict, had attempted a- 
mixture of Pharisaic Judaism with Christianity. But now, 
after Christianity had spread further among the Jews, and 
had attracted the attention of those who lived in greater 
yetirement,.and troubled themselves little about the novelties 
of the day, its influence affected sects that had long existed 
among the Jews of a theosophic-asectic charactey, such as that 
of the Esscnes.! Persons of such a tendency must have felt 
themselves attracted, still more than Jews of the common 
Pharisaical bias, by what Christianity presented that was 
suited to the internal religious sentiment ; only they were 
too much entangled in their mystical-ascetic bias, 80 opposite 
to the free practical spirit of the gospel, and in their spiritual 
pride, to he able to appropriate the gospel simply and purely 
with a renunciationAf the preeminence of a higher religious 
philosophy, which they fancied themsclves to possess, and of 
a higher practical perfection in their modes of abstinence, 


1 Storr’s opinion that the Jewish Christian sect at Colossee was 
derived immediately from the Essenes, who yet can be regarded only a8 
one manifestation of this general mental tendency, is not ripporiad by 
sufficient evidence. Yet it is not a decisive objection against it, that 
the Essenes had not spread themselves beyond Palestine, and showed 
no inclination for proselytism; for py the influence of Christianity, 
it is very possible that the original character of such a sect might 
be somewhat modified, And I would by no means adduce against it, 
what is said in the Epistic to the Colossians, not merely of the practi- 
cally ascetic, but also of the theosophic tendency of this sect (their 
prAcgopla), since we cannot trust what Philo says of the Essenes as the 
jdeal of practical philosophers. See my Church History, vol. i. p. 58, 
But although in this epistle some marks may be found which suit the 
Essenes, as, for instance, what is said of abstinence, of chastising. 
the body, of the observance ‘of the ceremonial Jaw, of the reverence 
paid to angels, &c. ; yet all this is too general, not to suit many other 
similar manifestations, arising from the same mental tendency, and 
on the other hand, we find nothing which marks the whole peculiar 
character of the Essences. As a proof how much a propensity to bring 
themselves with angelology was spread among the Jews, we may notice 
the words in the xhpuyua Mézpov, in which it 33 said, pydé-xard "lev- 
Safous oeBeabe, xal yup exeivar oidzevor Tov Gedy ‘ywrdanew odx éxierayral, 
Aarpebovres deyyéAuis Kat apxayyéAos. See Clement. Stromata, vi. 685." 
Grabe, Spicileg. i. 64. If also an intention was contained im these 
words to indicate a subordinate place to Ji udaism as a religious system 
communicated by angels (the idea which at a later period was formed by 
the gnostics), the doctrine in vogue among the Jews concerning angele, 
and their connexion with them, might serve as a point of connexion for 
this censure. 
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They must have been rather tempted to remodel Christianity 
aecording to their former ideas and tendencies, and to cast it 
into a theosophic form of their own, We here see a tendency, 
first germinating in the circle of J udaism, from which, in the 
following century, manifold branches procceded of a gnosti- 
cism that corrupted the simple gospel. Paul had probably 
cause, from his experience during his long sojourn in Lesser 
Asia, to appréhend the springing up of a tendency so injurious 
to the gospel, and hence we may account for his warnings 
addressed to the presbyters of the Ephesian church. His ap- 
prehensions were now verified. Jewish false teachers of this 
tendency had made their way into the church at Colossw, 
What distinguished them from the common phavisaically- 
minded Jewish Christians was this,—that they did not begin 
with recommending to the Centile’ the observance of Jewish 
ceremonies, as indispensable for justification and sanctifica- 
tion, and for obtaining cternal happiness. Had they pro- 
ceeded in this manner, they would in all probability not have 
found an entrance so easily into churches consisting purely of 
Gentile Christians. But they boasted of the knowledge of a 
higher wisdom transmitted by tradition among the initiated ;! 
they pretended to a higher knowledge of the spiritual world, 
to stand in a closer connexion with it, and that they could 
communicate it to those who were disposed to be initiated 
into their mysteries. With this theorctical tendency they 
joined a strict ascetism in practice, which was probably in 
¢lose connexion with their theosophic principles, and had its 
foundation in their notions of matter, as the source and 
principle of evil; and thus also many particulars in their 
rules for abstaining from certain things, which it would be 
injurious to touch or taste, may be referred not simply to the 
Jewish laws respecting food, but to their peculiar theoretic 
doctrines. 

The history of religion acquaints us with a twofold ten- 
dency Of mysticism; one that adheres to the prevailing 
cultus, and professes to disclose its higher meaning ; another 


‘ Perhaps they used the term prrocogia, since this appeilation, 
in consequence of the mixture of Oriental and Grecian ideas at this 
time, migitt be used as well as the word ‘yeaars, afterwards employed 
among the Jewish theosophic sects to designate their pretended 
mysterics. 
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that wears a hostile aspect towards it, and entirely despises 
what is external and historical in religion. This contrariety 
had already made its appearance in the Jewish philosophical 
religion at Alexandria. Among the Jews in that place, a 
class of religions [dealists had been formed, who, viewing the 
historical aml the literal in religion only as the covering or 
vehicle of general ideas, drew the inference that the attain- 
ment of perfection depended on holding fast those ideas, 
while all besides was abandoned to the childish multitude 
who were incapable of higher conceptions, and satisficd with 
the outward husk of sensible objects.' Philo, in whom we 
have an example of the first tendency, combats, although 
agrecing with them in the principles of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, those despisers of the letter ; while he taught that it 
was possible only by spiritual inftuition to penetrate into the 
true internal meaning of religion, and to know those mysteries 
of which outward Judaism presenicd the symbols. But he 
also taught, that in proportion to the conscientious revevence 
with which the external was contemplated, would be the 
progress through divine illunination in the examination of 
the internal. This last tendency we must suppose to cxist in 
the sect of which we are now speaking. 

In however slight a degree a party of common Sudaizers 
would have been dangerous to the church at Colosse, yet 
Judaism under this modification would be far more dangerous 
for many. For the people of that age who were filled with 
anxiety for a communication with heaven, and for the inves- 
tigation of the invisible, stretching beyond tho limits of 
earthly existence, the promise of a higher knowledge that to 
a certain extent would release them from the thraldom of the 
senses, was very seducing. Such anxious inquiries had led 
many an individual to Christianity, which, while it brought 
them to a consciousness of the real wants of their religious 
and moral nature, for which it guaranteed the relief, commu- 
nicated on this side another tendency to their minYs; but 
before it had thoroughly penetrated their life and thoughts, it 
might casily happen that such illusions, falling in with a 
previous and only partially conquered tendency, would deceive 








1 Thus characterised by Philo: of robs fyrods véyous odpBora vorray 
xpayudeav trokauBdvovres, Ta pay Kyav ixpifacay, Tay Bt pabdwer wrryd- 
pnoey, See his work, De Migratione Abrchami, p. 16. 
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them by the dazzling appearance of something higher than 
what was offered them in the simple and ever practical 
doctrine of the apostles. Moreover, in a country like Phrygia, 
where a propensity for the mystical and magical was always 
rife, as was evident from the forms of religion peculiar to the 
country, the worship of Cybele, and afterwards “Montanism,' 
such a tendegey would be peculiarly dangerous to Chris- 
tiantty. 7 

Paul describes the higher philosophy of religion of which 
these people boasted, as the following ‘of human traditions,” 
as a cleaving to the clements® of the world, and not pro- 
ceeding from Christ. He objects to the preachers of this 
doctrine, that they did not adhere to Christ as the head. 
From this it has been inegrrectly inferred by many, that 
these persons were in no sense Christians, But the main 
point in Paul's disapproval of them is this, that their doctrine, 
although connected with Christianity, was in contradiction to 
its spirit and nature,—that although they acknowledged 
Jesus as the Christ, and therofore as their Lord and Head, 
yet the spirit and tendency of their doctrine were at variance 
with this acknowledgment, since they did not, in accordance 
with it, sot out from their relation to him in their striving 
after a knowledge of divine things, and make him their 
central point. In fact, it is only on the supposition that they 
professed to attach themselvcs to the Christian faith, that this 
disapproval retains its full significance. 

It would indeed be possible so to explain the relation of 
these persons to Christianity,‘ that they did not come forward 
in direct hostility against it, but yet ascribed it only a subor- 
dinate importance in their religious development—that they 


+ Compare Bihmer's Isagoge in Epistolam ad Coloss., p. 9. 

* Not proceeding from what the Spirit of God had revealed. 

+ The croixeta rod xdopov, in Col. ii, 8, and other passages, are not to 
be understood, it appears to me, as is commonly explained, of the rudi- 
menta réligionis, both in Judaism and Heathenism ; but a comparison 
of all the Pauline passages, and the Pauline association of ideas, seems 
to favour our understanding the phrase of the elements of the world in 
2 peculiar sense, ag denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed r& capuind. 
Hence ii, 20, ororyeia rod xdopov and xéoyos may be considered as 
synonymous. 

* This viéw has been recently developed with much skill and acute- 
ness by Dr. Schneckenburger, in his work on the Baptism of Proselytes. 
See aleo his Bettrage zur Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament, p. 146. 
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acknowledged Christ only as the prophet of the heathen world, 
which hitherto had known nothing of the true God, and attri- 
buted to the religion revealed by him only a subordinate 
value for the religious culture of the heathen.' They perhaps 
taught that by their connexion with the hidden supreme 
God which was effected through Judaism, they were raised 
above the revelations of the Mediator, the Logos, and thus 
above Christianity, and thereby obtained the power to entploy 
higher spirits themselves in their service.? According to this 


1 Among the Jewish theologians, there were those who had borrowed 
from the Platonic philosophy the doctrine of the constellations, as dot 
gugOyrot; and accordingly explained the passage in Deut. iv. 19, as 
meaning that God had left the adoration of the heavenly bodies as a 
subordinate religious standing-point to other nations, but had revealed 
himself only to the Jew This view iight afterwards be further 
modified, that God had given the Logos or Jesus to the heathen 
as their teacher and governor, but that the knowledge and worship of 
the Supreme God was only to be found among the Jews, Since Justin 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, in what he represents these 
Jewish theologians as saying, has put into Trypho’s mouth what 
they were at that time in the habit of saying, we may consider him as 
expressing their views, when he brings in Trypho as saying ; forw tpav 
et Lvwv Kipros Kal Oeds yowpiSdnevos, ds ai-ypapal onualvovaw, oirives Kat 
amd rob dvduatos abrod Xpirriavol KadeioOat wdvres doxhxare hucis be 708 
Ged Kal abrdy robroy morhoavros AatpevTal bvres, ob deducba THs dpodoylas 
abrod, ob8t ris mpooxuvhoews. The doctrine of the Clementines alsomay 
be here compared. According to this work, Christianity contained in 
a form of revelation designed for heathens, the same as originat 
Judaism purified from foreign admixtures, so that he who adhered to 
desus alone, as well as he who adhered to Moses alone, could attain toa 
participation of the kingdom of God, provided the latter did not trans- 
gress by blaspheming Christ, and the former by blaspheming Moses. 
If a Jew, with a greater partiality for Judaism, contemplated Chris- 
tianity, yet the same fundamental principle could easily be so modified, 
that genuine Judaism would appear more valuable than that form 
of revelation which was specially intended for the Gentiles, 

2 This idea was always to be found among the gnostics of the second 
century, and meets usin the Indian religious systems, and in Buddhism, 
that men, by communion with the Supreme original being, obtained. 
power to make use of inferior spirits for their own ends, und that 
in this manner wonderful things could be accomplished by their aid. 
Here the contrast which Philo makes between the viois rod Adyou and the 
vicis rod bvros may be applied, only modified, otherwise than in Philo; 
for the Alexandrian theologians of Philo’s school attached no import- 
ance to the connexion with angels, since they comprised everything in. 
the contact of the spirit with God himself, and the contemplation 


of ideas. In the sect here spoken of, the oriental-theosophic rather 
ene tee Ss oe . FP 
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view, we may suppose that these persons, from the standing- 
point of a pretended spiritual conception of Judaism, had 
formed the same judgment respecting the subordinate standing 
point of Christianity, as many of the later gnfstics from the 
standing-point of a spiritualised Christianity were accustomed 
to pass on Judaism as the religion of the Demiurgos. 

But althoagh such a conception of the peculiaritics of this 
sect is possible, yet it is by no means sufficiently supported by 
the marks which are deducible from Paul's argumentation. 
Had they sought actually to seduce from Christianity those 
among whom they found entrance, Paul would have marked 
this much more strougly. His reasonings indeed, as they are 
earricd on in this epistle, would apply to those persons who, 
though engaged in no immediate’ and open opposition to 
Christianity, yet assigned to it a subordinate place ;' but the 
peculiar manner in which he argues by no means justifies us 
in concluding that they are the direct object of his censure. 
Since he reproves these persons for their reverence of angels, 
it follows that they placed themselves in a subordinate rela- 
tion to angels, and henco certainly to the Logos, a being 
exalted above all angels (the dpydyyedoc). Had they main- 
tained that by an immediate connexion with the hidden God, 
they could exalt themselves above the Logos and his revela. 
tion, Paul would without doubt have expressed, in direct 
opposition to this doctrine, the fundamental principle, that 
men can enter into connexiofi with the Father only through 
the Logos. He makes use, it is true, of this principle, but in 
reference to a different object of debate. 

In that Judaizing sect which here-came into conflict with 
the simple apostolic doctrine, we see the germ of the Judaizing 
gnosticism. Though the account given by Epiphanius of the 
conflict between Cerinthus and the apostle Paul is not worthy 
of credit, yet at least between the tendency which Paul here’ 
combats*and the tendency of Cerinthus the greatest agreement 
is found to exist, and, judging by-internal marks, we may con- 
sider the sect here spoken of to be allied to the Cerinthian. 
It is remarkable that, to a late period, traces of such a 
Judaizing angclological tendency were to be found in those 
parts, for ‘at the council of Laodicea canons were framed 


1 Schneekenbureer has develoned thia view in his lete secay an tlie 
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against a Judsizing observance of the Sabbath, and a species 
of angelolatry,' and even in the ninth century we find a 
kindred sect, the Athinganians.” 

In the examble of Paul we recognise the peculiar character 
of the apostolic mode of refuting error, and how it differs from 
that of later times. While this busies itself with the con- 
futation of particular errors, Paul, on the contrary, seized the 
root of the doctrine in its peculiar religious fundamental 
tendency from which all the particular errors proceeded, and 
opposed to it the spirit of the gospel. This method was rather 
positive than negative. Thus he repressed the boasting of a 
pretended superior wisdom and of a delusive acquaintance 
with spirits, without setting himsclf to oppose each soparate 
particular, by exhibiting a’truth"that marks the central point 
of Christianity ; that by communion with Christ alone, we 
receive all the fulness of the divine life ; by him alone we are 
introduced into the kingdom of God, and we belong to that 
same kingdoin to which all higher spirits belong, by union 
with him as the common head of the whole ; in him we have 
all things which are needed for the development of the in- 
ternal life, and hence we need no other Mediator. For the 
purpose of combating a painful superstition, which represented 
this and the other object as polluting and offeysive, and 
recommended various charms or amulets for warding off the 
influence of evil spirits,° he appealed to the facts of Christian 
consciousness ; that Christians were redeemed from the power 


1 Can. xx, Sri ob Be? Xpioriavo's lovdattew xal ev 7G caBBdry oxordterw. 
Can. xvi. ordains év caBBdrw ebayyédia wera érépwy ypagay (the Old 
Testament) évaywdones@at. Can xxxv. 811 0b Set Xpuotiavods eykaradelmev 
Thy exxdrnolay Tod God Kai ayyéAous dvoudtew Kal ouvdtes (meetings for 
paying reverence to angels). The following canon isalso worthy of notice, 
as indicating the predominant and peculiar mental tendency, &r: ob de? 
leparixods 9 xAnpixobs udyous f €xaaiSobs eivar 4 pabguarixas } doTpordyous 
roti 12 Acyoueva pudaxtipic. Theodoret says, in his commentary on 
this epistle (ii, 18), that this superstition for s long time nfhintained 
itself in Phrygia and Pisidia, and that in his day, oratories were to be 
found in this and the neighbouring distriets.dedicated to the Archangel 
Michael. 

? See my Church History. Part vii. p. 545; part viii. p. 660. 

% With the doctrine of various orders of angels, this sect combined 
the doctrine of various orders of evil spirits. These evil’spirits were 
considered expecially connected with matter (xved taud). By 
ee + a oa er eat “s 
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of evil, and, in communion with Christ, were certain of their 
triumph over all the powers of darkness—that as their inner 
life was exalted above the reach of earthly things, to which 
they were dead with Christ as it already belonged to heaven, 
with whom they were incorporated through Christ, so it ought 
to be altogether carried out of the reach of a religion cleaving 
to the senses; nor ought Christians to allow this their life 
thus exalted to heaven and rooted in communion with God, 
to be dragged down to the elements of the world, to sensible 
earthly things“ Sce to it,” said the apostle, “ that no one 
robs you of your Christian freedam, that no one trepans you 
as his prey by the worthless deceitful appearance of a pre- 
tended higher wisdom which follows human traditions, cleaves 
to the clements of the world, and. proceeds not from Christ. 
Everything which does not proceed from him is delusion ; for 
the whole church of God, which belongs to him as his body, 
exists in dependence on him ; and through him, who is the 
common head of all the powers of the spiritual world, are ye 
xlso incorporated with that church, ye who before were as 
Gentiles excluded from the development of God's kingdom. 
He has obtained for you the forgiveness of sins, and thus has 
also freed you from the law which testified against you as an 
indictment, having blotted it out. By his sufferings, he has 
triumphed over the whole kingdom of evil; let none of you 
therefore hazard becoming slaves again, and condemn your- 
selves on account of those,outward things, all of which are 
only shadows of what was to come; but in Christ we behold 
the reality itself. May no one succeed in beguiling you in 
reference to your highest interests (merely because it: so pleases 
him—for his own arbitrary pleasure), by the appearance of a 
humility put on for show, by the worship of angels, since he 
is disposed to pry into what is hidden from man '—for such a 


ing the body, and abstaining from the indulgence of the senses, 
men wer withdrawn from these influences. 

1 In the passage, Col. ii. 18, that reading which omits the uv} has 
much in its favour, the authority of the most important manuscripts, 
and the comparison with the other reading odx which may be considered 
as a similar gloss. It is also more easy to explain how the connexion 
of the whole verse might occasion the interpolation of the negative, 
than how ‘it should occasion its rejection, by which it is only made 
more difficult, if this reading be adopted, we must under: nd the 
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one, with all his appearance of humility anda spiritual life, is 
puffed up with an ungodly mind, which places its confidence 
in a nullity ; he can neither exalt himself above the world nor 
to Christ, for he does not hold fast the head from which alone 
the body, animated by it and held together by its influence in 
all its members, can develop itself for the end designed by 
God. How is it, if ye are dead with Christ tg the things of 
the world, that ye can adopt as if ye belonged t¢ the world, 
such maxims as, Touch not this, taste not that; since all this, 
according to the doctrine of these persons, will only by the 
use tend to destruction! Which doctrines certainly have an 
appearance of wisdom in the arbitrarily invented worship of 
God, the show of humility, and the chastening of the body ; 
but yet things which have.no real value, and only serve to 
gratify an ungodly mind. If, therefore, ye are risen with 
Christ, seck after that which is above: let your thoughts be 
directed thither where Christ is, who is exalted to the right 
hand of God: Jet yowr wishes be fixed on heaven.” This 
tendency towards heaven, this life rooted in God, was always 
set in opposition by Paul to the superstition that would drag 
down divine knowledge to the objects of sense. 

This epistle was conveyed to the church at Colossee hy Ty- 
chicus, one of the missionary assistants of Paul, who was 
returning to Lesser Asia, his native country. But since 
Paul could not furnish him with epistles for all the Asiatic 
churches, and yet would gladly have testified his lively in- 
terest in all, and wished, as the apostle of the Gentiles, to 
address a word to all collectively, he prepared a circular 
letter designed for all the churches in that region. In this 


the appearances of angels—puffed up by the delusive images, which 
are only a reflection of the sensuality that prevails over him, of 
his sensual earthly tendency to which he drags down the objects of 
religion, the Invisible.” And in this case the contrast would be very 
suitable; he adheres not in faith to the invisible Head. But yet this 
reading appears to me to have the connexion and the meaning f single 
words too mtich against it for me to admit it. The dufarevew appears 
to me too plainly to designate an impertinent eagerness to pry into 
what is hidden from haman sight, and to presuppose the negative pq ; 
and if the apastle had wished to mark supposed appearances of angels, 
he would éertainly not have used éépaxey without some further limita- 
tion, some additional phrase, with which the following eix} might be 
connected ; as, for example, by a éwpaxéva: Soxe?, this vision would have 
been marked as deceptive and presumptuous. 
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epistle, in which the apostle of the Gentiles addressed him- 
self to all Gentile Christians as such, he treats only of one 
great subject of general inierest, the actual efficiency of the 
gospel among the Gentiles, without entering upon other 
topics.! The similarity of the two epistles (the Epistle to the 
Colossians and the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians) is of 
such a king, that we see in it the work of the same author, 
and not an imitation by another hand. Let us remember 
that Paul, when he wrote this epistle, was still full of those 
thoughts and contemplations which occupied his mind when 
he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians; thus we can account 
for those points of resemblance in the second, which was 
written immediately after the fitst. And hence it also is 
evident, that of these two, the Epistle to the Colossians was 
written first, for the apostle’s thoughts there exhibit them- 
selves in their original formation and connexion, as they 
were called forth by his opposition to that sect whose senti- 
ments and practices he combats in that epistle.* 

Though this epistle has come down to us in the manu- 
scripts, now extant, as addressed to the church at Ephesus, 
yet the general character of the contents, suited to the wants 
of the Asiatic Christians of Gentile descent, testifies, by the 
absence of all special references to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Ephesian church, against such an exclusive or pre- 
dominant appropriation of it. If this epistle had been designed 
principally for the Ephesian church, Paul would certainly 
have been impelled to say to those among whom he had 
spent. so long a time, many things relating solely to their 
peculiar circumstances. This conclusion, which we draw 
with certainty from the contents of the epistle, is confirmed 
by the information that has come down to us from antiquity, 
that the designation of the place in the intréductory saluta- 
tion is wanting in ancient manuscripts. But sinee the Ephe- 


. : 

' Tt was so far a happy thought of Schulz to describe this Epistle as 
4 companion to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

? For the confirmation of this relation of the two epistles to one 
another, the xat in Eph. vi. 21 certainly serves, which can only be ex- 
plained by supposing that Paul had in his thoughts what he had been 
writing to the Colossians, iv. 8, according to the correct reading Ya-yvare, 
Harless has noticed this mark in the introduction to his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, and after him Wiggers jun. in the 
Studien und Kritiken : 1841, 2d part. p, 453 
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sian church consisted for the most part of Gentile Christians, 
we have no reason to doubt that this epistle was equally 
designed for them, though being a circular letter, the apostle 
touched only on those circumstances and wants which were 
common to them with the other churches of this district. It 
might also be thought most proper, that the epistle should be 
sent from Ephesus, as the metropolis and the seat of the 
mother-church, to the other churches. This would best 
agree with the designation which it generally obtained ,at an 
early period, as specially addressed to the Ephesian church. 
Yet from this remark we do not venture to infer too much, 
since the great preponderance of the Ephesian church, as one 
of the sedes apostolic, although the epistle at first might 
have had no precise desiguatiowy must have procured a pre- 
dominant value to its name, as if of one directed to the 
Ephesian church,! 

In the second period of his confinement, Paul received 
a contribution from the church at Philippi (who had already 
given practical proof of their love for him) through Epaphro- 
ditus, their messenger, from whom also he received an account 
of their state. In consequence of this information, he had 
oceasion to put the Christians at Philippi on their guard 
against the influence of Judaizing teachers, to exhort them to 
union amongst themselves, and to recommend to those who 
had more liberal and enlarged views, forbearance towards their 
weaker brethren. On this last -topic, he gives them, in the 
words of the exhortation which he added at the close of the 
epistle, the important rule, that all should seek to employ 
faithfully the measure of knowledge which they had already 
attained (iii. 15), that then God would reveal to them what 
they still wanted, and thus all would by degrees arrive at 
a state of Christian maturity.’ He exhorted them, under the 
persecutions to which the Christians in Macedonia were still 


1 The well-founded reaction against the negative assertions ‘Of an ar- 
bitrary scepticism, must not seduce us into a superstitious overvalua- 
tion of tradition, which in itsturn may lead te mere arbitrary assertions, 
instead of that result which offers itself from the comprehensive survey 
of Christian antiquity. 

2 The gloss of the common reading (xardv, 7d adté ppoveiv), which 
injures the meaning, arose from mistaking the sense of the passage, 
and supposing that it referred to Christian unity, and not to the agree- 
ment of practice with knowiedge. 
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exposed, to bear joyfully their sufferings for Christ’s.sake, and 
io view them as a gift of grace, which was vouchsafed to 
them. 


CHAPTER xX, 


PAUL'S LABOURS AFTER UIS RELEASE FROM HIS TRS? CONFINEMENT AT 
ROME, TO IIS MARTYRDOM. 


Hitnerro we have possessed certain information respecting 
the circumstances and labotirs of “the apostle Paul during his 
confinement at Rome. But in reference to the sequel, we 
meet on all sides with great obscurity and unecrtainty. The 
question arises, whether he ended this confinement with 
martyrdom, or whether he was released from it, and entered 
afresh on his apostolic labours. The decision of this question 
depends partly on the depositions of historical witnesses, 
partly on the result of an examination of Paul's Second 
Epistle to Timothy, whether this epistle, which was evidently 
written during a confinement at Rome, must be classed 
among the epistles written in the time of his first confine- 
‘ment, or whether we must assume the existence of a second, 
The narratives of the fuurtif century, according to which Paul 
Was set at liberty and published the gospel in Spain, cannot 
be taken into account, for all these might very easily ariso 
from what he says in his Epistle to the Romans, of his inten- 
tions of visiting Spain. But more attention is due to an 
account which is given by a man who was in part a contem- 
porary, and probably a disciple of Paul, Clement, the 
bishop of Rome, says expressly in his First Epistle to the 
Corintiians, (§ 5,)' that Paul suffered martyrdom, after he 


1 What we learn from the only natural interpretation of this passage 
could not, have occurred, if what Schenkel has remarked in his diseer- 
tation against a second confinement of Paul (in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1841, part 1), respecting Clement's Epistle, be correct: 
namely, that it was written only a few years after the Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians, between the years 64 and 65; but we cannot en- 
tirely agree with this opinion. ‘The inference from § 41, where the 
author expresses hiaiself as if the temnie and tannia. ve... 
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had travelled to the boundaries of the West.’ By this ex- 
pression, we most naturally understand Spain; and though 
Clement might have understood by it some other place or 
country than exactly this, yet we cannot in any case suppose, 
that a person writing at: Rome would intend by it that very 
city. From this account of Clement, if we must infer that 


salem were still in existence, cannot countervail those passages of this 
epistle which contain the most undeniable marks of a Jater period; as 
§ 44, on the election to church-offices ; § 47, where it is presupposed 
that Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians at the beginning of 
the publication (or of his publication) of the gospel (ev épyf rod 
evayyedtov). And it appears that the author knew nothing of any 
epistle written to the Corinthians by Paul before our first epistle to 
them. also think that Clement woul have expressed fhimselt other- 
wise in § 5, if he had written only a few years after Paul's martyrdom. 
ane allusions to the Epistle to the Hebrews also indicate a much later 
ate. 

1 ‘The papropeiv is in this connexion, waptuptoas ext ray Fryounévor, 
to be understood probably, not in the Jater meaning of martyrdom, but 
in the original sense of bearing testimony to the faith, although with a 
yeference to the death of Paul, which was brought on by this confession, 
“He bore testimony of his faith before the heathen magistrates.” At 
all events, the words ém) ray fryqupevay must be understvod as a 
general designation of the heathen magistrates ; and we cannot suppose 
that Clement intended to give a precise chrenological mark, or to refer 
to the persons to whom at that time the management of public affairs 
was committed in Rome. . 

2 Schrader, indeed, adopts Ernesti’s opinion, that by répyatiis divews 
may be meant the boundaries of the west towards the east, and thus- 
nothing else be intended than that Paul had just reached as far as the 
boundaries of the west. But though we are willing to allow that the 
words might in themselves be so understood, yet it is impossible so to 
underatand them in this connexion. For Clement had just said that 
Paul proclaimed the gospel in the cast and in the west (ehpvk yevdpevos 
ev 1f dvaroay Kal ey 7H Bice), that he had taught righteousness to the 
whole world (Sixaootny Sibdtas SAov Tov xdcpov), and then follow the 
words én) 7d répua ris Sécews €AOdy. In this connexion, Clement must 
surely have intended to say that Paul advanced far into the west. Tt 
may here be remarked, that Clement must have known more of the 
events in general of Paul's life, for he says that Paul was seven times. 
put in fettcrs. After what has been said since the publication of this 
work against this interpretation aud application of the passage in 
Clement, I cannot prevail on myself to give it up; and Tam pleased to 
find critics like Credner, who hold ihe same views. How can it De ima- 
gined that Clement, if he thought only of Paal's first confinement at 
Tome, could say that he bad published the gospel not merely in the east 
Dut aleo in the west, and had come even to the boundaries of the west ?, 
Even if we allow much for the rhetorical form of the expression, we 
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Paul carried into effect his intention of travelling into Spain, 
or that, at least, he went beyond Italy, we are also obliged to 
admit, that he was released from his confinement at Rome. 
And we must abide by this opinion, if we have no further 
information of the circumstances of Paul during his second 
confinement, if we also place his Second Epistle to Timothy 
in the time of his first imprisonment. 

If we depirt from this last supposition, we can put two 
cases ; cither that Paul wrote this epistle at the beginning or 
at the end of his confinement. As to the first, case, we know, 
that Paul came to Rome without Timothy, but that he wax 
afterwards iu his society. It may be therefore supposed, that, 
he was called by this cpictle from Lesser Asia to Rome, and 
that from that time he remained constantly with him. But 
the information furnished by this epistle, of Paul's situation 
nt that time, is entirely opposed to such a supposition. When 
he wrote it, he had already obtained a public audience, and 
had been heard in his defence. On the contrary, in the first 
period of his confinement, this had certainly not happened, 
since it is first mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
He then "had his martyrdom in prospect, while his First, 
Epistle during his continement held out the most cheering 
hopes of his release, 

If we take the second ease, and consider this epistle as the 
last he wrote in that confinement at Rome, it will connect 
itself with the Epistle to the, Philippians, with respect to the 
darker prospects of ‘the apdstle’s situation, of which it con- 
tains several indications. But several other things do not 
agree with this supposition, and rather direct us to another 
date. And although not every particular which we could 
mention on this point bas equal weight, yet all taken toge- 
ther are in favour of that view, according to which all tho , 
particulars can be most naturally and simply understood, in 
the manner which would first occur to an unprejudiced reader 
of the efistle. Paul desires Timothy to come to him, without 
any allusions to his having been already with him during his 
confinement. When we begin to read the epistle, everything 
gives the impression, that he had taken leave of Timothy in 
cannot consider this as a proper designation of such a fact; and why 


should a writer who had at hand so many rhetorical designations for the 
Metropolis of the world, have chosen one x0 unnainea? om 
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the place where the latter was now residing, and since that 
time had been put in confinement. He cautions him against 
the false teachers in his neighbourhood (in Lesser Asia, pro- 
bably at Ephesus), ii. 17, and speaks of them as if he had 
himself the opportunity of knowing them from personal obser- 
vation. This could not have been during his earlier residence 
in Lesser Asia, for at that time these heretical tendencies had 
not yet shown themselves, as appears from what we have 
before remarked ; but everything is easily explained if Paul, 
being released from confinement, travelled into Lesser Asia, 
as he intended, and entered into conflict with these false 
teachers, who had gained a footing there during his absence. 
He informed ‘Fimothy of the result of his first public examina- 
tion, iv. 16,and in a manner whick implies that Timothy knew 
nothing before of it, and that it had taken place during his 
absence from Rome. But when Paul made his defence dur- 
ing his first confinement Timothy was with him; (compare 
Philip. i. 7.) We are therefore led to think of something 
that happened during Paul's second confinement. There are, 
besides, many marks which indicate that he had come to the 
West by his usual ronte from Lesser Asia through Achaia, 
but which we know was not hjs route when he last came from 
Cwsarea to Jerusalem, He charges Timothy to bring with 
him the cloak, the books, and especially the paxchments, 
which he had left behind at the house of a person whose name 
he mentions. Now it is far more probable that he left these 
things behind after a visit to Traas some months before, than 
at a distance of four or six years, which we must suppose 
to have been the case, if the epistle was written during his 
first confinement, and that they should not be brought to him 
till after so long an interval.! In order to depict his state of 
_ desertion, he informs him that Erastus, one of his usual com- 
panions, who probably was with him the last time in Lesser 
Asia,? stayed behind in his native place Corinth ; and that he 
had left another of his companions, Trophimus, sick at Mile- 


1 It is an arbitrary assumption that these parchments contained 
documents relative to his defence, and that for that reason he wished to 
have them. : 

2 See Acts xix. 22. This could hardly be the same as the oixorduos 
of Corinth, mentioned in Rom. xvi, 23, for his office would scarcely 
allow of his being so often with Paul on his missionary journeys, 
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tum.' Although we find several persons in Paul’s society, 
who were also with him during his first confinement’ (though 
this circumstance will not serve to fix the date, since the same 
causes as at that time might bring him again into his 
society) ; yet among these is a Titus, who was not with him 
before, for we have not met with them together since the 
apostle’s last gpjourn in Macedonia and Achaia, anda Crescens, 
who is not famed before as one of his companions, 

Against the opinion that this epistle, according to the 
marks we have indicated, was written in Paul’s second con- 
finement, it may indeed be objected, that we find in it no 
reference to an earlier confinement at Rome. But this will 
appear less strange, if we attend to the following considera- 
tions. By this epistle to Timothy, the apostle by no means 
intended to give the first information of his new confinement ; 
he rather assumes, that this, and in part the peculiarities. of 
his condition in it, were already known to him, as appears 
from i. 15,* and by means of the constant intercourse between 


* On the supposition that the epistie might have been writien durin, 
Paul's first confinement, it is the most natural supposition that such 
ersous are here spoken of who had resvlved to come to Rome (as 
'imothy knew), to the apostie’s assistance on his trial, according to the 
usages of Roman law. One of them, Erastus, had not Jeft Corinth as he 
intended, but remained there. Trophimus (who as a witness might 
have been df great service) they (the delegates of the churches in Lesser 
Asia who had agreed to travel together to Rome) had lef behind sick 
at Miletum (aréacrgy, the third person plural), But certainly the other 
interpretation, in which nothing ‘heeds to be supplied, is the simplest, 
and that which would first occur toan unprejudiced reader of the epistle, 
Besides, if Paul had reminded Timothy of something which must have 
been known to him, in order to stir him up still more to set off without 
delay to Rome, (as Timothy, who was probably staying at Ephesus, 
must have known that the delegates from the churches had left 'Pro- 
phimus sick in his neighbourhood,) he would have added some such 
word as olSas, to signify that he was merely reminding him of some- 
thing he knew already. We may also doubt whether the testimony of 
Trophimus was of so much consequence to Paul. The charge of raising 
a tumult &t Jerusalem would probably not be so dangerous to him ; on 
the contrary, he was most probably justified sufficiently on his arrival at 
Rome by the statements that were sent at the same time from the 
Roman authorities, whose inquiries had hitherto led to a favourable 
result. But that charge of baving prompted among Roman citizens to 
apostatize from the state religion, and propagated a religio nova ct 
Ukeita, must have been realiy rous, and in this case Trophimus 

could be of no assistance to him. 
? This passage may be most naturally understood of a number of 
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the chief cities of the Roman Empire, and the lively interest 
taken by’ the churches in Paul’s affairs, information respecting 
him must goom have reached Ephesus. Moreover, during 
this period after his release, so many things occurred in his 
renewed apostolic labours, which fully occupied the mind of 
one who was more affected by events relating to the kingdom 
of God than by any personal considerations, and pushed into 
the background the recollection of his former cdnfinement ; 
and in the prospect of martyrdom, he would fix his thoughts 
more on the future than on the past, especially in reference 
to events that were likely to affect the progress of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

Now if we admit that Paul was released from that confine- 
ment, we must assume that he regained his freedom before 
the persecution against the Christians occasioned by the con- 
flagration at Rome in the year 64; for had he been a prisoner 
at this time, he would certainly have not been spared. And 
it agrees with the chronological data which we have before 
discovered, that after more than a two years’ imprisonment, he 
regained his freedom between the years 62 and 63, a result of 
the proccedings against him which in itself, and in connexion 

‘with existing-circumstances, is by no means improbable. The 
accusation of raising a tumult at Jerusalem had been proved 
to be unfounded ; but the opposition of Christianity to the 
State-religion had not then attracted public attention, and 
though this fact could not have- passed altogether unnoticed, 
yet. no definite law existed on the subject, and under the 
Emperor Nero, who ridiculed the established religion, and 
gave himself little concern about the ancient Roman enact- 
ments, such a point might more easily be waved. The friends 
whom Paul had gained by his behaviour during his confine- 
ment, and by the manner of conducting his defence, would 
probably exert their influence in his favour. Thus he might 
regain his freedom ; and the ancient tradition that he was 
beheaded,' and not crucified like Peter, if true, favours his not 
haying suffered death in the persccution of 64; for had he 





Christians from Lesser Asia, whe, on coming to Rome, were afraid to 
yisit Paul in his confinement, and whom he met with in Lesser Asia 
when he wrote this epistle. Paul marke the persons to whom he alluded 
by specifying two of their number. 

1 See Eusebius, ii. 25, 
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been put to death in that persecution, so much regard would 
not have been paid to his Roman citizenship as to spare the 
hated leader of a detested sect from the more painful and 
ignominious mode of execution. 

From the epistles written by Paul during his first confine- 
ment, we learn that he laboured much at Rome in publishing 
the gospel ; his firm advocacy of the cause of God, -and his 
happy release, must have had a beneficial influence in this 
respect. Hence it came to pass, that Christianity from this 
time spread with still greater power among the Gentiles in 
Rome. But owing to the same cause, the new sect, while 
gaining ground among the heathen to the injury of idolatry, 
drew on itself the attention of the fanatical people who could 
not feel otherwise than hostile to the enemies of their gods ; 
and the hatred thus excited soon occasioned the report to be 
"spread of unnatural crimes committed in the assemblies of 
these impious persons. Perhaps also the Jews, who were 
more embittered against the Christians when their designs 
against Paul proved abortive, contributed their part to excite 
the popular hatred against them. But a persecution on the 
part of the state would hardly have deen threatened so soon, 
if the Emperor Nero had not availed himself of the popular 
feeling, which easily credited everything bad of the Christians, 
in order to cast an odium on the Christians which he wished 
to throw off from himself! Yet it by no means appears that 
this outbreak against the Christians in Rome was followed by 
a& general persecution against them throughout the provinces, 
and hence Paul might meanwhile continue his apostolic 
labours without molestation in distant parts. 

As for the history of his labours in this new field, we have 
no information respecting it ; nor can the total want of sources 
for this part of church history be at all surprising. But this 
defect of information cannot be made use of to render doubtful 
the fact, of Paul's second confinement. Nothing, therefore, 
is left for us, but to compare the short account (already 
mentioned) in the Epistle of Clemens Romanus, with what 
Paul himself tells us respecting his intentions in ease he 
regained his freedom, in the epistles written during his first 
confinement, and with what may be gathered from his other 

} On this persecution in Rome, see my Church History, vol. i. part 1, 
‘p- 186; and part 3, p. 239. 
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letters, which it seems probable that he wrote after his 
release. 

Before his confinement, Paul had expressed the intention of 
going into Spain, and the testimony of the Roman Clement 
favours the belief that he fulfilled this intention. But during 
his confinement at Rome he had altered his views, and was 
determined, by reasons which we have already noticed, to visit 
once more the scene of his early labours in LessersAsia. The 
Second Epistle to Timothy contains hints of his returning by 
his usual route through Achaia. But it would be possible 
that after his release he travelled first into Spain ; that he there 
exerted himeelf in the establishment of Christian churches, 
and then revisited the former sphere of his ministry ; that he 
was on his return to the West,,in order to close there his 
apostolic commission, but before he could reach his destination 
was detained and executed at Rome.—However, the want of 
any memorial of his labours in Spain, the want of any record 
of an ecelesia apostolica, does not favour the supposition that 
Paul spent any length of time in that country ; and hence the 
other explanation, that he first renewed his labours in the 
East, then betook himself to Spain, and soon after his arrival 
was beheaded, seems to deserve the preference. 

We, therefore, are of opinion that Paul first fulfilled his 
intention of returning to Lesser Asia. Now the First Epistle 
of Paul to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, by the peculiar- 
ities of their mode of expression, and the peculiar references to 
ecclesiastical relations, connect themselves so closely with the 
Second Epistle to ‘limothy, and exhibit so many marks of the 
Jater apostolic age (one of which we have already noticed), that 
it appears reasonable to assign both these epistles to this 
period. 

In the earlier history of the apostle, we can find no point of 
time in which he could have written such a letter to Timothy 
at Ephesus, in reference to the concerns of that church, as hig 
first epistle ;' for this epistle presupposes a church alfeady for 





1 The genuineness of the First Epistle to Timothy being presupposed, 
the view I have here taken of the relations and circumstances under 
which it was written, appears to be the only tenable one. But I confess 
that I am not convincedsof the genuineness of the First Epistle to 
Timothy, with the same certainty as of the Pauline origin of all the 
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some time in existence, which in many respects required 3° 
new organization of church relations, the displacing several of 
the leading officers of the church, and the appointment of. 
others. The new class of false teachers who had sprung up in 
Lesser Asia during Paul’s imprisonment, had acquired great 
influence in the Ephesian church. As Paul (according to an 
interpretation not absolutely necessary of his farewell address 
at Miletus) had anticipated, several overseers of the churches 
had allowed themselves to be seduced by the spirit. of false 
doctrine. The false teachers to whom we refer bore the same 
marks which we find in those who appeared in the church at 
Colossee during Paul’s confinement, They belonged to the 
class of Judaizers, who maintained the perpetual obligation of 


2 . 
Epis'les to the Ephesians and the Colossians. What is said in this 
epistie of the false teachers excites no suspicion in my mind; and I can 
find nowhere the allusions to the later gnostic doctrines, which Bauer 
would find in this as well asin the Pastoral Letters. The germ of such 
Judaizing gnosticism, or of a Judaizing theosophic ascetic. tendency, ag 
it shows itself in the two Epistles to ‘Timothy, I would presuppose a 
priort to be existing at this time, since the appearances of the second 
century point back to such a tendency gradually cvolving itself out of 
Judaism. In this respect, the absence of the marks of a later date in the 
controversial part of this epistle, is to me a proof of its high antiquity. 
To the declaration of Hegesippus, in Eusebius, iii, 32, that the falsifica- 
tions of deesrine first began alter the death of the apostle, or rather then 
ventured to make their public appearance, I can attach no such weight 
as historical evidence, as to cas: loubt on these undeniable facts, AB 
there is an unhisto-ical tendency, produced by a dogmatic bias, which 
transposes the originators of all heresies to the apostolic age, and 
makes the aposties to be the first impugners of them ; 80 also there is a 
more unhistorical tendency, and equally proceeding from a dogmatic 
bias (as is the case with all the depositions of Hegesippus), which would 
Maintain that, up to a certain date, the church was wholly pure, and 
that all heresies broke out first after the decease of the apostles, A 
common but one-sided truth lies at the bottom of both opinions. I can 
find nothing surprising in the fact, that.in the two Epistles to Timothy, 
such an aspeet of the present as an omen and germ of what would be 
developedin the future, is to be seen. The attentive olserver, capable 
of deeper insight, must here behold the future in the present. But I 
cannot deny that, when I come from reading other Pauline epistles, 
and expecially the two other Pastoral Letters, to this epistle, I feel my- 
self struck by the impression of something not Pauline. More particu- 
larly, the mode of transition appears to me not in the Pauline style,— 
asin di. 7; Gil; iid 15; v.17, 18; and the relation. of this epistie to 
the two other Pastoral Leiters is also suspicious. I cqn indeed find 
reasons for allaying these doubta, but none whieh, taken all together, 
can satisfy the unprejudiced lover of truth, . 
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the Mosaic law.' But they distinguished themselves front 
the comraon Judaizers by a theosophic ascetic tendency. They 
taught abstinence from certain kinds of food; and prescribed 
celibacy as essential to Christian perfection.” But they united 
with this practical tendency a theoretical peculiarity. They 
prided themselves on possessing & higher yrwee (the procapia 
of the Epistle to the Colossians), and hy this they were 
seduced from the simplicity of the faith. They” taught legen- 
dary tales respecting the origin and propagation of spirits, like 
the false teachers at Colosse.’ They brought forward subjects 
which gave rise to subtle disputations, instead of leading men 
to accept in faith the divine means of their salvation ; 1 Tim. 
i. 4, The conflict with this fulse Gnosis now springing up, 
must have occupied the churches in these parts. As the 
prophets in the assemblies of believers frequently warned them 
of the dangers which from the signs of the times they perceived 
were threatening the church ; so these warning voices spoke 
also of the conflict that awaited the church with this hostile 
tendency, which in following ages was onc of the severest 
which the simple gospel had to encounter. These are the 
express warnings of the Divine Spirit by the inspired ad- 
dresses in the churches, to which Paul appeals.‘ To this 

1 As appears from the Pauline antithesis, 1 Tim. i. 9. 

2 Among the ceparix) yopvagia, 1 ‘Tim. fy. 8, must without doubt 
‘be included a devotion that consisted in outward gestures, abstinencies, 
and ceremonies, the opposite of which is true piety, ebo¢Bea, having its 
seat in the disposition. - - 

3 The genealogical investigations common among the Jews, by which 
they sought to trace their descent from persons of note in former times 
up to the Patriarchs, cannot certainly be intended in 1 Tim. i. 4, for 
inquiries of this sort could never be introduced among Gentiles, nor 
could their minds be so much occupied with them, that an attention to 
them should be set down among the marks of character. Nor can we 
suppose a reference to inquiries respecting the genealogy of Jesus; what 
has just been said would in part apply to this supposition, and in this 
‘case Paul would have marked his meaning more precisely, and according 
to his usual antithetical atyle, contrasted the Xpiorbs xaza mveipa with 
the Xpisrds xara odpxa. On the contrary, it will be quite suitable to 
apply it to the -yeveaAoylas ray tyyéduy, similar to the later gnostic 
pneumatologies ; on the supposition, indeed, that he wrote of them as 
already well known to Timothy. Any other person who had forged 
this epistle, partly for the purpose of employing the authority of Paul 

inst the rising gnosis, would have more exactly marked the object 
of controversy. . 

¢1im. iv. 1. A similar expression respecting prophetic intima-- 

tions occurs in Acts xx. 23. 
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peculiar state of the church several of the instructions are 
applicable, which Paul gives in this cpistle, relative to the 
appointment of their overseers,' 

Paul, therefore, executed his intention of going into Lesser 
Asia, and found such disturbances in the churches there, 
arising from the influence of the unevangelical tendency we 
have noticed that he held it to be absolutely necessary to 
remain longer in those parts. He left Ephesus for reasons 
unknown to us, to visit the churches of Macedonia, but soon 
returned thither, and in the meanwhile left Timothy behind 
for the special purpose of counterworking these false teachers, 
which he considered an object of the first importance ; to 
this he added a subordinate concern, the new organization 
of the church at Ephesus? and -perhaps also the superin- 
tendence of some others in the neighbourhood, which had 
since been formed.* 

If we regard the geographical position of the places, it 
agrees very well with Paul’s residence in Lesser Asia, and hig 
travelling thence to Macedonia, that at this time he visited 
the Island of Crete, and there left behind his disciple Titus, 
to whom he addressed an epistle. *It is indeed easy to ima- 


' From the difference in circumstances would arise the difference of 
manner in which he expresses himself here and in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians respecting a single life. When he wrote to the Corin- 
thians, he opposed those who objected to a single life from the common 
Jewish standing-point ; here he speaks against those who went so far in 
depreciating marriage as to coftdemn it altogether aa unchristian. In 
opposition to these persons, who led females to forget altogether the 
proper destiny of their scx, and to thrust themselves forward as public 
teachers, Paul says, 1 Tim. ii. 15, that the woman would always be 
saved in family life (the 8:2 is to be understood in the sense of—by means 
of, in—as it ia often used by Paul), if she lead a holy life in faith and love. 

? That Paul does not mention in this epistle his deliverance from 
confinement at Rome, proves nothing against this statement, for 
a number of events had intervened to occupy his mind, especially when. 
he wrote this epistle. It is indeed surprising that he should charge 
Timothf to “let no man despise his youth,” since Timothy could be 
no longer a youth. But we must recollect how indefinitely such terms 
are often used, and that Paul, when he wrote this, might have special 
reasons for such’ an injunction ; among the leaders of the unevangelical 
party, there might be persons whose great age had secured for them 
deference and respect. The passages in Titus ti. 15, and also 2 Tim. ii, 
22, (whiclt in that connexion has nothing strange,) present no fit 
paraliel; and if, in the First Epistle to Timothy, traces id of 
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gine, that, as Paul had often sojourned for a longer time in 
those parts, he had already founded several church:s in Crete. 
But besides that, for reasons before mentioned, we are led to 
fix thé date of this epistle nearer that of the two Pastoral 
Letters, it is also striking that, while Luke in the Acts reports 
so fully and circumstantially the occurrences of the apostle’s 
Jast voyage to Rome, and mentions his stay at Crete, he says 
not a word (contrary to his usual practice in such cases) of 
the friendly reception given to him by the Christians there, 
or even of his meeting with them at all. Hence we may 
conclude that no Christian churches yet existed in the island, 
though that transient visit would naturally give rise to the 
intention of planting the gospel there ; which he probably 
fulfilled soon after he was sct at liberty, when he came into 
those parts. As in the last period before his journey to 
Jerusalem we do not find ‘Titus in his company, and on the 
other hand we find, in the Second Epistle to Timothy, that 
he was with the apostle, this agrees very well with the sup- 
position that Paul after his release onee more met with him 
in Lesser Asia, and again took him as his associate in preach- 
ing the gospel. 

“After Paul had laid the foundation of the Christian church , 
in Crete, he left Titus behind to complete the organization of 
the churches, to confirm the new converts in purity of doc- 
trine, and to counterwork the influence of the false teachers. 
Tf we compare the marks of the false teachers in the two other 
Pastoral Epistles with those in the Epistle to Titus, we shall 
find a similarity. But if these do not induce us to admit— 
(as we ave not authorized to suppose the same appearances of 
the religious spirit in Crete and in Ephesus)—so ueither shall 
we be led by what can be inferred simply from the epistle 
itself, to imagine any other object of Paul's opposition and 
warning than the common Judaizing tendency, and an un- 
spiritual pharisaic study of the Old Testament, disputatious, 
cleaving to the letter and losing itself in uscless hair-splittings 
and rabbinical fables.' Paul required of Titus to turn the 






1 As to the genealogies in Titus ili. 9, if we compare this passage 
with the endless genealogies in 1 Tim. i.4, we shail be led to under- 
stand a reierence to a theosephie element, an emanation doctrine ; but 
this expression in the Epistle to Titus, ything more definite, 
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attention of men to objects altogether different and of prac- 
tical advantage, deeply to impress on their minds the doctrine 
which formed the basis of salvation, and to lead them to 
apply this fundamental truth to real life, and to be zealous to 
verify their faith by good works. 


shall be induced to think of the common Jewish genealogies, although 
we cannot deterwine precisely for what object these would be employed, 
and the comparison of 1 Tim. i. 4 with ‘Titus 9, might excite a 
suspicion of a misunderstood copying in the former. 

} All that is said in opposition to this tendency bears the impress of 
being truly apoztolic and Pauline. If the passage in Titus iii. 10 were 
to be understood in the sense of the later unchristian hatred of heretics, 
the passage in iti. 2 would be in direct contradiction to it, for in this an 
exactly opposite disposition is expressed; Christians are here warned of 
spiritual pride, which might mislead them to exalt themselves as 
Delievers und children of God against’ the heathen, to treat them as 
enemies, to insult them on account of their superstition and the vices 
prevalent amongst them. On the contrary, it was their duty to cherish 
gentleness and kindness towards them, from the consciousness that they, 
dike the heathen, were once tho slaves of delusion and of sin, and owed, 
their deliverance from this state, not to their own merits, but to divine 
grace alone. But the sentiment here expressed, if rightly understood, 
by no means contradicts the injunction which Paul gives to Titus in 
iii, 10. In this latter passage, by those who bring in aipéoes (Gal. 
v. 20), a class of persons are referred to different from those in the 
former, such at least who went to greater lengths, separated from 
Christian fellowship on account of their peculiar opinions, and founded 
open schisms. Now, Paul advised Titvs to enter into no disputations 
with persons who wished to make these schisms, respecting the pecu- 
Viaritics to which they attached so much importance ; but if they were 
not disposed to listen to repedted admonitions, to avoid all further 
intercourse with them, since such disputations could be of no advantage, 
and tended only to injure the hearers, and throw their minds into a 
state of perplexity. Such persons, whose errors were interwoven with 
their whole character, were not to be convinced by argument, And as 
he reprobated their whole mental tendency in reference to religion ag 
unpractical, it followed, of course, that he admonished his disciples not 
to engage with his adversaries on this standing-point, but if they would 
not listen to repeated exhortations to return to evangelical simplicity, 
they should be left to themselves. In perfect accordance with this 
injunction, is that which Paul gives Timothy in 2 ‘Tim, ii, 23, to avoid 
“foolish and unlearned questions,” since they only engendered strife,. 
but “with meekness to instruet those that oppose themselves,” to try 
whether they might not be led to repent of their crrors, and be brought 
toan acknowledgment of the truth. Here also, as in the Epistle to 
‘Titus, he forbids arguing with these false teachers on their erroneous 
opinions. Tt was quite a different thing to point out the right way to 
those opponents of whose recovery some hopes might be entertained, 
and to this class the first passage refers. 
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When Paul wrote this letter to Titus he had the prospect 
of spending the winter at Nicopolis, where he wished Titus to 
join him. As there were so many cities in different parts, 
which, having been built on the occasion of some victory, 
were called Nicopolis, and we have no exact information 
respecting the travels of the apostle in this last period of his 
ministry, and the exact dates are wanting, we cannot deter- 
mine what. city is here intended, whether we are to lock for 
it in Cilicia, Macedonia, Thrace, or Epirus. We might sup- 
pose that the city built in the last-named country by Augustus 
to commemorate the sea-fight at Actium was intended ; but 
at all events, it appears from the plan of his journey indicated 
in the Second Epistle to Timothy, that Paul was come from 
Lesser Asia into the West, and+hat he had probably taken 
farewell of his beloved Timothy at Ephesus. 

As soon as he had returned to the West, he fulfilled his 
purpose of publishing the gospel in Spain. But there he was 
soon seized and sent asa prisoner to Rome.' After he had 
been in confinement a long time, and had been subjected to 
one judicial examination, he wrote his last Epistle to Timothy, 
whom (as we have just said) he probably had left behind at 
Ephesus. His situation at this time was evidently very 
different from that in which he found himself during his first 
confinement after his examination. It was then universally 
allowed that he was a prisoner not on account of any moral 
or political offence, but only for, publishing the gospel, and 
his example gave many courage boldly to confess their faith, 
But now he appeared in his fetters, as an “evil-docr,” ii. 9, for 
all Christians in Rome were considered as maleficit. Only a 
few had the courage openly to show themselves as his friends 
and companions in the faith, Zhen he was in a state of 
uncertainty between the expectation of martyrdom and of 
release, though the latter was more probable. Vow, on the 


1 It may indeed appear remarkable that Paul, during the lat part of 
- Nero's reign, at a time when arbitrary cruelty so predominated, whea 
Christians were so much the object of public hatred, still enjoyed 
xo favourable @ situation as a prisoner, so that he could see his fricnds 
and write epistles, But the exact situation of prisoners depended 
so much on accidental circumstances, that we cannot draw certain con- 
clusions respecting it merely from the general state of things, Some 
Christians might, for aught we can tell, enjoy these privileges even 
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contrary, he looked forward to martyrdom as the more pro- 
bable event. He informed Timothy, indeed, that the Lord 
had granted him power to testify confidently of the faith, and 
that he would be delivered from the Jaws of the lion, from the 
death that was then threatening him ;? still he was far from 
indulging the hope of being freed absolutely from the danger 
of death. Byt this’ contdence he did enjoy, that the Lord 
would deliver him from all moral evil,? and preserve him to 
his heavenly kingdom. As-Paul did not ascribe the power 
of persisting steadfastly in the confession of the faith even 
unto death, to himself, but to the power of God, who 
strengthened him for this purpose ;—he therefore thus 
expressed himself, that the Lord would uphold him stead- 
fast under all conflicts even until death, preserve him from 
all unfaithfulness, and thus lead him to blessedness in his 
kingdom. 'The apostle’s feelings in the prospect of martyrdom 
are inimitably expressed in his last epistle ; his elevated com- 
posure, his self-forgetfulness, his tender fatherly care for his 
disciple Timothy, his concern for the cause of the gospel 
which he was about to leave exposed to so’ many attempts to 
adulterate it, and yet his confidente in the divinity of that 
cause, and in the almightiness of God watching over it, and 
conducting its development, a confidence that rose victorious 
over every doubt. 

When he wrote the Epistle to the Philippians, and the end 
of his'carthly course was not yet in sight, he said, referring 
to the defects and infirmities of which he was conscious as i 
man, that he was far from believing that he had already 
attained his aim—perfection; but that he Was continually 
striving after that aim, if he might attain that for which he 
was called by Christ. Philip. iii. 12. But since he now saw 
himeelf actually at the end of his course—sinee he now looked 

' The words 2 Tim. iy. 17, may be taken asa figurative expression, 
to denotg generally deliverance from apparently impending death. But 
it would be also possible to understand them literally, for at that time 
it would be always possible that Paul, notwithstanding his Roman 
eltizenship, might, have reason to apprehend so shameful a death, 
though he was actfally exempted from it, 

? After Paul had said, 2 Tim, iii. 17, that the Lord had delivered 
him from -impending death, he expressed the hope that he would 
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back on that course with the prospect of approaching mar- 
tyrdom, ‘and by the power of the Lord had remained faithful 
under all his conflicts hitherto—and since he was animated by 
the confident persuasion that, by the same power, he would 
be brought forth victorious from the conflicts that still 
awaited him,'—at this critical moment, resting alone on the 
divine promise, all uncertainty vanished from, his soul, and 
he could with assurance say of himself, “I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” 
2 Tim. iv. 7, 8.7 

He was far less occupied with thoughts about himself, than 
with anxiety for the church which hie was on the point of 
leaving in a vehement cenflict,*both internal and external, 
but the dangers of the internal conflict were those which gave 
him the greatest uneasiness. In Lesser Asia, he had beer 
brought into frequent collision with a false Jewish Christian 
Gnosis, which was spreading in opposition to the simple 
gospel. He saw in spirit that this false tendency was con- 
tinually gaining ground, and that, by its arts of deception, 
it was seducing numbers. Still, he was confident, that its 
deceptions would at last be exposed, and that the Lord would 
maintain that gospel which he had entrusted to his ministry, 
and without him, preserve it pure until the day of his second 
coming.* Since he might assume, that these false teachers 


ing clause,—namely, that God would deliver him from all moral evil, 
such as want of fidelity to the gospel, and thus bring him victorious 
out of all conflicts into his heavenly kingdom; whether he had in his 
thoughts that participation of the kingdom of heaven, which he hoped 
to atlain by martyrdom, in a fuller communion. with Christ and God, or 
his deliverance to a participation in the perfected kingdom of Christ 
alter his second coming ; as he felt certain, if he were preserved from all 
evil, of partaking in this kingdom of Christ, whether he lived to that 
time or died before it came. I will not now attempt to decide between 
these two modes of interpretation. But one of them must nacessarily 
be taken in connexion with what goes before. I cannot allow that 
these words are a contradiction to 2 Tim. iv. 6—8, nor assent to what 
Credner, in his Hinleitung, i. p. 478, founds upon it, 

1 This confidence he also expressed in Philip. i, 20. 

? Hence there iz no contradiction between the judgment Paul ex- 
presses of himself in this epistie and in that to the Philippians. 

+ If we picture to ourselves how Paul was then occupied with the 
thoughts of death, how uncertain his condiiion, and under what per- 
Plexing. relations Timothy found himself in the field of labour where 
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were known to Timothy, and had no doubt often conferred 
with him on the means of-counteracting them, he satisfied 
himself with a general delineation of their character. He 
mentioned amongst others, those who taught that the resur- 
rection was already past (like the later Gnostics), and who 
probably explained everything which Christ had said respecting 
the resurrectign, of the spiritual awakening by the divine 
power of the gospel. From this single mark we may conclude, 
that in general they indulged in a very arbitrary treatment 
of the historical facts of religion, as far as these did not har- 
monize with their preconceived opinions. ! 

Wo cannot determine with certainty the year in which 
Paul's martyrdom occurred. We can only place it in one of 
the last of Nero’s reign. Amd with this supposition another 
circumstance agrees. At this time most probably the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written by an apostolic man of the 
Pauline school.* At its conclusion, xiii. 23, we find mention 
made of the lately obtained release of Timothy, whom we 
«annot suppose to be any other than the disciple of and 


Paul had left him, we cannot deem it very surprising that he should 
communicate to him these fuller instructions, although he still hoped to 
see him again in Rome. 

' Tt may be doubted whether Alexander the coppersmith, mentioned 
in2 Tim. iv. 14, belonged to the number of these false teachers. In 
this case, he would be the same as the person mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20, 
It would indeed be possible that this false teacher from Lesser Asia OX. 
asperated at being excluded by Paul from church communion, when he 
came to Rome, sought to take revenge on the apostle. And the mer epor 
Adyor might then be understond, not of the Christian doctrine generally, 
but of the pure exposition of the evangelical doctrine as it was given by 
Paul. But a Gentile or Jew from Lesser Asia might be intended, who 
violently persecuted Christianity. In this case, he would be distinct 
from the pergon mentioned in the First Epistle to Timothy; and it 
would be on that account by no means clear, that the author of the First 
Epistle to Timothy was some one else than Paul, who, from a mistake, 
had mage Alexander a false teacher, and had classed him with 
Hymenwus ; for why should not so common a name as Alexander 
belong to two different persons in Lesser Asia? There is no ground 
whatever to suppose that this Alexander was the same who is mentioned 
in Acts xix. 33, for it is fur from being evident that he was so violent 
an enemy of Christianity; the Jews put him forward, not to make com- 
plaints against the Christians or Paul, but rather to prevent the rage of 
the heathens against the enemies of their gods from being turned 
against themselves. 

? See Bleck’s Introduction to this epistle, p. 434. 
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companion of Paul. It was Paui’s desire that he should 
come to him, and the zealous sympathy which he evinced 
had the effect of causing him to be apprehended as one of the 
most active members of the hated sect. If this happened at 
the time of the Neronian persecution, Timothy would pro- 
bably have shared the fate of all the Christians at Rome 
who could then be discovered. But if it happened some 
years later, it is not improbable that, by the influence of 
particular circumstances, Timothy obtained his freedom after 
the martyrdom of Paul. 


BOOK Ivy. 


A REVIEW -OP THE LABOURS OF JAMES AND PETER DURING 
THIS PERIOD. 


CH&PTER I. 
THE CHARACTER OF JAMES—REMARKS OX IS EPISTLE, 


As along with that unity of the spirit which proceeded from 
Christ, we have observed an important difference existing in 
the forms of its representation among the apostles, so the 
apostle Paul, and that James who -was known as a brother 
of the Lord, present the most striking contrast to each other, 
whether we regard their natural peculiarities, their Christian 
conformation, or the sphere of their labours, In Paul, Chris- 
tianity is exhibited ia its most decided self-subsistence, freed 
from the preparatory garb gf Judaism; while James repre- 
Sents the new spirit under the ancient form, and wo may 
observe in him the gradual transition from the old to the new. 
Hence Paul and James mark the two extreme limits in the 
development of Christianity from Judaism 34s Paul was the 
chief instrument for presenting Christianity to mankind as 
the new creation, so was James for exhibiting the organic 
connexion of Christianity with the preparatory and prefigur- 
ing system of Judaism. After the martyrdom of the elder 
James, Who was a son of Zebedee and brother of John, only 
one very influential person of this name appears in the Chris- 
tian history, who stood at the head of the church at Jerusalem, 
and under the titles of the Brother of the Lord, and the Just, 
Was held in the highest estoem by Christians of Jewish descent. 
But from ancient times it has been doubted, whether this 
James was, strictly speaking, a brother of the Lord, that - 
‘ 
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is, either a son of Joseph by a former marriage, or more 
probably a later son of Mary,’ and therefore a different person 
from tho apostle the son of Alpheus, or whether he was in 
a general sense a relation of Jesus, a sister’s son of Mary, 
a son of Cleopas or Alpheus, and accordingly identical with 
the apostle of this name.’ 


1 Sce Leben Jesu, p. 40. ce 

2 'This question is one of the most difficult in the apostolic history. 
Dr. Schneckenburger in his acute and profound investigation (in his 
Annotatio ad Epistolam Jacobi, Stuttgart, 1832, p. 144,) bas brought, 
the hypothesis of only one James to a higher degree of probability than 
it had before attained, and has said many things deserving considera- 
tion, which tend to remove the difficulties attached to it; but after all 
his remarks, many reasons for doubting remain, Later investigations, 
especially those of Credner, in his Minlcitung, p. 578, have thrown 
additional weight. into the opposite sfale. We wish to present in an 
impartial manner the arguments for and against. this hypothesis. Since, 
after the death of James the son of Zebedee, only one James is men- 
tioned as one of the most inftuential men in the first apostolic church, 
and ranking with those apostles who were most esteemed, there is the 
highest probability that this James was no other than the only apostle 
still living of this name. If the term dSeApés is understood only in a 
laxer sense, the title of “ Brother of the Lord” proves nothing against 
the identity of the person ; for. from comparing Matt. xxvii. 56; xxviii. 
1, Mark xv, 40, with John xix. 25, it is evident that James the apostle, 
son of Alpheus or Cleopas (both names derived from the Hebrew ‘oom), 
was really a sicter's son of Mary the mother of Jesus, Aa-so near a rela- 
tion of Jesus, he might accordingly be distinguished from the other 
apostles by the title of a brother of the Lord. But then it is asked, 
Why was he not rather distinguished by the strictly appropriate name 
of dyeyids? And if at that time there were persons in existence who 
might with strict propriety be called “ Brothers of the Lord,” is it not 
80 much the less probable, that this name in an improper sense would 
be applied to him? Nevertheless, we may suppose, that in common 
discourse—since it was not a point of consequence to mark definitely the 
degree of kin between Jesus and this James, but only to represent him 
in general terms as enjoying the honour of near Telationship to the 
Lord,—it had become customary to designate him simply a brother of 
the Lord, especially among the Judaizing Christians, by whom such 
distinctions of earthly affinity would be most highly prized; and this 
might be still more easily explained, if we admit with Schnecl-nburger, 
that after the death of Joseph (which took place at an early period), 
Mary removed to the house of her sister, the wife of*Alpheus ; hence, it 
would be usual to designate her sons who lived from their childhood 
with Jesus, who had no other brothers, simply as the brethren of Jesus. 
Thus, then, this James would be one of the brethren of Jesus who are 
named in Matt. xiii, 55, Mark vi.3. Among these we find a Joses, 
who, in Matt. xxvii. 56, is distinguished as the brother of James, and a 
Judas; and if we explain the surname “lexdBev viven to the apostle 
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If we put together all that is handed down to us in the 
New Testament, and in other historical records, the most pro- 


Judas, on comparing it with the Epistle of Jude, v. 1, by supplying the 
word ddcagds (which cannot be assumed as absolutel: certain), we shall 
alao again find in hima brother of the apostleJames. And the one named 
Simon among these brethren, we may perhaps find again in the list of* 
the apostles, as all three are named together in Acts i.13, According 
to that suppogitien, it would be no longer surprising that the brethren 
of Christ are often mentioned in connexion with his mother; and yet 
from that circumstance no evidence can be deduced that would prove 
them to be in a strict sense his brethren. We must then assume with 
Schneckenburger, that-when Matthew (xiii. 55), after the mention of the 
twelve apostles, distinguishes the brethren of Jesus from them, it 
Procceded from the want of chronological exactness in his mode of 
narration, 

But if several of the so-called, brethren of Jesus were among tho 
apostles, still the mauner in which the former are distinguished from 
the laiter in Actsi. 14, is remarkable. Besides, according to the account. 
in Mark iii, 81, a state of mind towards Jesus is supposed to exist in 
these brethren, which could not be attributed to the apostles, and yet it 
appears from comparing this account with the paraliel pasaages in 

att, xii, and Luke viii., that this incident must he placed after the 
choice of the twelve apostles. This view is confirmed by the disposition 
maanifosted by these brethren of Christ, even in the last half-year before 
his sufferings. All this taken together, mtust decide us in favour of the 
supposition, that the brethren of Jesus, commonly mentioned in con- 
nexion with Mary the mother of Jesus, are to be altogether distin- 
guished from tho apostles, and therefore they must be considered as the 
brethren of Jesus in a stricter sense, either as the sons of Joseph by a 
former marriage, or the later born sons of Joseph znd Mary, which from 
Matt. i. 25, is most, probable. That Christ when dying said to John, 
that from that time he should trest Mary as his mother, can at all events | 
Oppose only the supposition, that these brethren were the offspring of 
Joseph and Mary, and not the supposition that they were the step-sons 
of Mary. But even against the first supposition, this objection is not 
decisive : for if these brethren of Jesus still continued estranged from 
him in their disposition, we can at once perceive why at his death he 
commended his mother to his beloved disciple John. It may indeed 
appear surprising, that these brethren of Christ, according to Matthew 
xlil. 55, hore the same names as their cousins, but this can be affirmed 
with certainty only of two, and as the two sisters had one mame, it 
might hap}en, owing to particular circumstances, that one son of each 
was named alike. 

But from what has been said, it by no means follows, that the James. 
who is distinguished in the New Testament as a brother of the Lord, 
was one of these brethren of Christ-in a stricter sense. It might still 
be consistent with that fact, that this James was to be distinguished 
from the Jarnes who waa the actual brother of the Lord, and, asa cousin 
of Christ who was honoured with this name, was to be held as identical 
with the apostle, although in this case it is less probable that when an 
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bable result of the whole is, that this James was one of the 
prethren-of Christ, of whom we have spoken in, our “ Life of 
Jesus,” p. 40. Thus it appears how very much the course of 


actual brother of Jesus bore the name of James, the cousin should be 
honoured with the same title, instead of being distinguished by the 
epithet dvefids from that other James, to whom the surname of Brother 
of the ord would in strictest propriety be given. 

If we are disposed to examine the passages in the Pauline epistles 
which contain a particular reference to this point, there are two espe- 
cially deserving of notice. As to the passage in 1 Cor. ix. 5, xal of’. 
Aolros dxéaroAa: Kal of RSeAgot rod xvplov, it cannot be proved from 
these words that the brethren of the Lord Were distinct from the 
apostles, for they may be supposed to mean, that Paul, by the other 
apostles, understood those who could not claim sacha relationship - 
to the Lord, and that he particularly distinguishes those who were 
brethren of the Lord from the ather a3ostles, because, in virtue of that, 
relationship, they stood high in the opinion of the party with whom he’ 
liad here to do. That he names Peter immediately after, rather favours 
the notion that the brethren of the Lord, as well as Peter, belonged to 
the number of the apostles. Yet this is not a decisive proof, for it 
would surely be possible that, although the brethren of the Lord did 
not belong to the apostles, Paul might mention them in this connexion, 
because they, or some of them, were held in equal estimation by the 
Jewish Christians of Palestine; and as, along with them, Peter was 
most highly respected, he is particularly mentioned at the same time. 
It ia indeed possible, that Paul here uses the term apostle, not in the 
strictest sense, but in a wider meaning, a3 in Rom. xvi. 7; and 80 
much the more, since he afterwards mentions Barnabas, ta whom the 
name of an apostle could be applied only in that more general accepta- 
tion of the term. The second important passage is Gal. i. 19, where 
Paul, after speaking of his ebnfcrence with the apostle Peter at 
Jerusalem, adds, that he had seen no other of the apostles, “save James 
the Lord’s brother.” Yet, from this passage, jt cannot be so certainly 
inferred as Dr, Schneckenburger thinks, that the James here named 
was one of the apostles.” The state of the case may be eonceived to 
have been thus: Paul had originally, in his thoughts, only a negative 
position, he had seen no other apostle but Peter at Jerusalem. But as 
it afterwards oceurred to him, that he had acen at Jerusalem James the 
Drother of the Lord, who, though no apostle, was held in apostolic 
estimation by the Judsizers, on this account he added, by way of 
limitation, a reference to James. We must therefore add tothe ef 7, 
a complementary jdea allied to that of améarnAos; on & construction of 
this kind, see Winer, p. 517. It may be asked whether Paul would 
have expressed himself in this manner, if he had reckoned James in the 
stricter sense among the apostles? Would he have expressed the nega~ 
tion go universally, and, after he had so expressed it, have here first 
jatroduced the limitation, if from the first he had thought of saying 
that he saw none of the apostles excepting two? When Sehnecken- 
eee ee the words in Acts ix. 27, infers that Paul must at that 
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his religious development was distinguished from that of the 
apostle Paul. The latter, during the life of Christ on’ earth, 


time have conferred with at least two apostles at Jerusalem, he attaches 
greater weight than can be allowed with certainty to single expressions 
in this short narrative, 

Yet, if we compare on this point the oldest ecclestastical traditions, 
the comparison of the account in the gospel of the Hebrews (see Hie- 
ronym. de V. Ec. ¥.) with 1 Cor. xv. 7 appears to favour the identity of 
the one James, for in that gospel it is said that Christ, after his resur- 
rection, appeared to James the Just, the brother of the Lord. But in 
the passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians, the same James scems to 
be mentioned as onc of the twelve apostles. Still we find here nothing 
absolutely certain, for it cannot be shown that the reference in that 
gospel is to the same appearance of Christ as in the epistle. And if it 
be assumed that James the brother of the Lord was then held in such 
great esteem, that when this namqwas mentioned only one individual 
would be generally thought of, it is not perfectly clear, from his being 
brought forward in this connexion, that he was reckoned by Paul among 
the apostles. Now, in reference to the tradition of Hegesippus, in 
Euseb. ii. 23, when he says that James the brother of tho Lord under- 
took with the apostles, werd rév dwoordAwy, the guidance of the church 
at Jerusalem, it is most natural tosuppose that he means to distinguish 
James from the apostles, otherwise he would have said herd rév Aormav, 
although we would not consider the other interpretation as impossible, 
especially in writers of this class, in whort we do not look for great 

recision in their mode of expression. Also, the whole narrative of 
Hrogesippus leads us to believe, that he considered James as distinct 
from the apostles ; for, although this representation bears upon it, at 
all events, marks of internal improbability, yet it would not appear 
altogether irrational, on the supposition that this James was an apostle 
appointed by Christ himself. But we must compare with this passage 
the words of Hegesippus in Euseb? iv. 22, werd 7d Maprupiicat ldewBov 
Tov Blea, ds Kal d Kupios em 7G abr@ Adyw, widw 6 éx Belov arot 
Xupedy 6 rod KAwra kabiorarat énicxonos, by mpoebevto mavres bra avefiov 
tou xuplou Bebrepov. If we understand by these words, that this Simeon 
was called the second nephew in relation to the afore-mentioned James 
the Just, as the first nephew of the Lord, it would follow that that 
James, as 4 nephew of the Lord, is called his brother. Yet, if another 
interpretation is possible, according to which Hegesippus agrees with 
himeelf,-in reference to the words before quoted, such an interpretation 
must be readily preferred. And this interpretation is that which agrees 
best with tl words in their existing position. For, since James is the 
principal subject in the first half of the sentence, the avred must refer 
to him. Cleopas, accordingly, is called the unele of James, and his son 
Simeon cannot therefore be the brother of James, but is his cousin ; as 
Cleopas (== Alpheus) is the uncle of Jesus, (and, according to Hegesip- 
pus in Euseb. iii. 11, both on the side of Joseph as well as of Mary,) 
Simeon the cbusin of Jesus and the cousin of James, which again 
favours the opinion that they were brothers. But Hegesippus might 
call this Simeon a second nephew, since he looked upon the apostle 

VOT. T. ret 
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was at a distance from all personal outward communication 
with him, and learnt to know him first by spiritual communi- 
cation. James, on the contrary, stood in the closest family 
relation to the Redecmer, and from the first was present: with 
him during the whole of his earthly development ; but it was 
exactly this circumstance which contributed to his being more 
slow to recognise in the son of man, the Son of God, and 
while he clave only to the earthly appearaiice,; he was pre- 
vented from penetrating through the shell to the substance, 
Paul, by a violent crisis, made the transition from the most 
vehement and unsparing opposition to the gospel, to the most 
zealous advocacy of it. James gradually advanced from a 
Judaism of great carnestness and depth, which blended with 
a faith that constantly became nore decisive in Jesus as the 
Messiah, to Christianity as the glorification and fulfilling of 
the law. 

There is probably some truth in what is narrated by the 
Christian historian Hegesippus, that this James led from 
childhood the life ofa Nazarene. If we consider what an im- 
pression the appearances at and after the birth of Christ, and 
the conviction that the first-born son of Mary was destined to 
be the Messinh—must have left on the minds of his parents, 
it may be casily explained how they felt themselves compelled 
to dedicate their first-born son James,’ to the service of 
Jehovah in strict abstinence for the whole of his life. To this 
also it might be owing, that the freer mode of living which 
Christ practised with his disciples was less congenial to him ; 
and from his strict, legal, Jewish standing-point he could not 
comprehend the new spirit which revealed itself in Christ’s 
words ; many of these must have appeared to him as “ hard 
James, the son of Alpheus, who was no longer living, as the first 
nephew. We might also insert a stop after kuplav, and connect Bevrepov 
with xpoddevro ; by this construction, mention would be made of only 
one cousin of the Lord, as the successor of his brother, as the second 
overseer of the church. But the position of the words 37 very much 
against this construction. Certainly, the testimony of Hegesippus must 
have great weight, on account of his high antiquity, his descent, and 
his connexion with the Jews of Palestine. But it is undeniable, if we 
compare the two passages from the Hypotyposeis of Clement, quoted by 
Eusebius, ii, 1, that he distinguishes James, who bore the surname of 


the Just, as an apostle in the stricter sense of the word. ~ 
1 Wisc heine described by the appellation of the son, indicates that he 
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sayings.” Proceeding from the common Jewish standing- 
point, he expected that Jesus, if he were the Messiah; would 
verify himself to be such in tho presenec of the people by 
sigus that would compel the universal recognition of his 
claims, by the establishment of a visible kingdom in earthly 
glory. By the impression of Christ’s ministry he became 
indeed excited to believe, but the power of early habit and 
prejudice alway? counteracted that impression, and he found 
himself in a state of indecision from which he could not 
at once free himself. Only half a year before the last suffer- 
ings of Christ we find him in this vacillating condition, for 
John does not in this respect distinguish him from the other 
brethren of Jesus, with whom this was certainly the case ; 
John vii. 5. But after the asecnsion of Christ, he appears as 
a decided and zealous member of the company of disciples ; 
Acts i 13. We sce how important the Saviour deemed it 
to produce such a faith in him by his honouring him with a 
special appearance after the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 7), who- 
ther this was occasioned or not, by his having expressed 


creasing respect in the church at Jerusalem. 

Every feature of his character which we can gather from the 
Acts, from Josephus, and from the traditions of Hegesippus 
in Eusebius,’ well agrees with the image of him presented in 
the epistle that bears his name. By his strict pious life, which 
agreed with the Jewish notiops of legal picty, he won the 
Universal veneration, not only of the believers among the Jews, 


* The narrative in the Gospel of the Hebrews (see Leben Jesu, p, 720,) 
is not an authority of sufficient credit to allow of our foilowing it here, 
It telis us that James, after partaking of the Last, Supper with Christ, 
made a vow that he would not again taste food till he had seen him 
risen from the dead 3 that Christ appeared to him as the Risen One, 
and said, “ Now cat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from the 
dead.” We must certainly consider how important it was for the 
wavering-minded James, who, in his epistle, has so vividly described 
the unhappiswgs of such a state (i. 5), to attain to the certainty on this 
subject, which such an occurrence would give him, and which such a 
vow led him to expect, But not only is the work of the Jewish Chris- 
tian, who bestowed so mach painsin elbellishing the history of James, 
not a credible source of information in itself, but there is also a palpable 
contradiction in the chronology of the history of the resurrection between. 
this narrative and Pant's account, 

? Joseph. Archewol. xx 9, 

3 Hist. Eccles, ij, 23. 
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but also of the better disposed among his countrymen gene- 
rally : on this account, he was distinguished by the surname 
of the Just, 7, déxatoc 5 and, if we may credit the account 
of Hegesippus, he was viewed as one of those men of dis- 
tinguished and commanding excellence who set themselves 
against the corruptions of their age, and hence was termed 
the bulwark of the people! According to the representations 
of this writer, he must have led a life after the tanner of the 
strictest ascetics among the Jews. The consecration of his 
childhood had already introduced him to such a mode of life, 
and we might suppose, that he had already won by it peculiar 
respect among the Jews, if it were not surprising that no trace 
can be found of it in the gospels, no marks of special dis- 
tinetion awarded to him by hia brethren. At all events, he 
might afterwards avail himself of this ascetic strictness as a 
means of attracting the attention of the multitude to his 
person, and thereby to the doctrine he published. This mode 
of life considered in itself, provided its yalue was not rated 
too high, was by no means unchristian. What Hegesippus 
narrates of him perfectly suits his character, that he fre- 
quently prostrated himself on his knees in the temple, calling 
upon God to forgive the sins of his people, (probably having 
a special reference to the forgiveness of their sins against tho 
Messiah,)—that the divine judgments on the unbelievers might 
be averted,—and that they might be led to repentance and 
faith, aud thus to a participation of the kingdom of the 
glorified Messiah. 

But some important doubts may be raised against the 
credibility of this account of Hegesippus, taken in its full 
extent. "That Ebionite party among whom an ascetic, theoso- 
phie tendency prevailed, and who circulated apocryphal wri- 
tings under the name of James, had probably formed an ideal 
conception of his character in harmony with their own peculi- 
arities, and Hegesippus might mistake the imagg delineated 
in their traditions for an historical reality. ‘Tt Epistle of 
James by no means bears decided marks of such a tendency, 
for everything which has been supposed to be of this kind 
may very properly be referred to the sinple Christian renun- 

) Perhaps DP b> or Dr? 2%, which comes nearer the phraseology of 
Hegesippus; unless, which is indeed less probable, we read, with Fuller, 
—>5 1t. which Hecesippus translates mepiax7 Tov Aaoi. 
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ciation of the world, such as has its seat in the disposition. If 
the Jewish love of gain is here spoken against, if the éarthly- 
mindedness of the rich, the homage paid to this class and 
the contempt of the poor, is condemned, and it is declared 
that the gospel has found the most ready access to the latter, 
and exalted them to the highest dignity, yet it by no means 
follows, that the author of this epistle entirely condemned, 
like the Ebionites, all possession whatever of earthly goods, 
This epistle is especially important, not only for illustrating 
the character of James, but also for giving us an insight into 
the state of the Christian churches which were formed from 
Judaism, and unmixed with Christians of Gentilo descent, 
According to an opinion very generally prevalent from ancient 
times, we should be led to beKeve that the peculiar doctrinal 
system of the apostle Paul had already been formed and 
disseminated when this epistle was written, and that those 
churches particularly to whom it was addressed, had been 
affected by the influence of this Pauline system. The opinion 
we refer to is, that James in this epistle either combated the 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in and for itself, or a 
misunderstanding, and an erroncous “application of it. And 
it would not be difficult to support this opinion by many 
isolated passages in the epistle taken alone, without a reference 
to their connexion with the whole :! for it seems as if the 
express reference to the Panline formula of the justification to 
be obtained by faith alone, and to which works can contribute 
nothing, could not be mistaken ; especially as the same 
examples of faith as those mentioned by Paul, namely: those 
of Abraham and Sarah, are adduced, But this opinion, though 
plausible at first sight, if we examine more closely the relation 
of particular passages to the whole tenor of the epistle, will 
Soon appear untenable. The error in reference to faith which 


1 We Wisk to remark, in passing, that among those who have thought 
that they hay® detected a contradiction between James and Paul in the 
doctrine of justification, is the celebrated patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris, of 
Constantinople, who was led to the opinion by reading the epistle. 
It also struck him that the name of Christ is searcely mentioned above 
once or twice, and then coldly {anzi del nome di J: esu Christo a pena 
fa mentione uva o due volte e Sreddamente) ; that the mysteries of the 
incarnation of the Son of God and of redemption are not treated of, but 
only morality (solo @ la moralita aitende) ; see Letter vii. in Leitres 
Anecdotes de Cyrille Lacar  Aenstac a eee” Tae 
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James combats in this epistle, is certainly not one altogether 
isolated ; but it appears as an offset proceeding with many 
others from the root of one false principle: and this principle 
is quite distinct from that which would admit of an application, 
whether correct or incorrect, of the Pauline doctrine. It was 
the tendency of the Jewish spirit, refusing to acknowledge the 
life of religion as seated in the disposition, everywhere taking 
up the mere dead form, the appearance instead of the reality, 
in religion ; this tendency, which substituted a lifeless arrogant 
acquaintance with the letter for the genuine wisdom insepa- 
rable from the divine life—which prided itself in an inopcra- 
tive knowledge of the law, without paying any attention to 
the practice of the law—which placed devotion in outward 
ceremonies, and neglected that Gevotion which shows itself in 
works of love—which contented itself with the verbal expres- 
sion of love, instead of proving it by works ; it was the same 
tendency of the Jewish mind estranged from the spirit and 
life of religion, which, as it laid an undue value on the opus 
operatum of outward religious acts, so also on the opus 
operatum of a faith in the one Jehovah and in the Messiah, 
which left. the disposition unchanged ; and which presumed 
that by such a faith, the Jew was sufficiently distinguished 
from the sinful race of the Gentiles, and was justified before 
God even though the conduct of the life was in cdntradiction 
to the requirements of faith. Thus we find here one branch 
of that. practical fundamental error whicl: chiefly prevailed 
among these Jewish Christians, whom James combats in the 
whole of the epistle, even where faith is not the immediate 
subject of discourse. It was the erroncous tendency, which 
cd to those that commonly prevailed among the great 
mass of the Jews, and which had found its way also among 
those Christians in whose minds the gospel had not effected a 
complete transformation, but whose Jewish spirit had only 
connected itself with faith in Jesus as the M ssh." (See 
above, p. 21, and my Church History, vol. i. p. 47) 

1‘ hat Jewish mode of thinking which Justin Martyr describes in 
Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. fol. 370, ed. Colon.—ds ipeis axdrare éavrobs nal 
GAAor Ties Uuty Suowor kard Todte (in this respect Jewish-minded Chris- 
tans), of Adyouew, fri xdy dudprador Gor, bedv BE ywoanouow, ot 4s} 
Aoyionrat avrots xiipios duapriav. That mode of thinking which is 
found in the Clementine homilics, accord hich, faith in one God 
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But as to the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, 
whether correctly or incorrectly understood and applied, we 
cannot suppose its influence to be possible in churches of this 
class, and hence argumentation against it from the standing. 
point of James is utterly inconceivable. As the superscrip- 
tion and contents of his epistle inform us, it was manifestly 
addressed only to churches that were composed entirely of 
Jewish Chrittidhs, But such persons were least of all disposed 
to attach themselves particularly to Paul, and least of all dis- 
posed and fitted to agree to the Pauline doctrine, which 
presented the most direct opposition to their customary mode 
of thinking. It was precisely from persons of this stamp that 
the intemperate fanatical outery was raised against, this form 
of Christian doctrine, as if by depending on grace, men were 
made secure in sin, or that they were authorized in doing 
evil that good might come, Rom. iii. 8 In an entirely 
different quarter, from an Hellenic (gnostic) Antinomianism, 
which was also Antijudaism, arose at a later period an erro- 
neous, practically destructive appropriation and application 
of the Pauline doctrine of justification, such as Paul himself 
thought it needful to guard against by anticipation ; Rom. 
vi 1; Gal. v. 13. And this later erroneous application of 





Hovapxixy, even while living in vice, had this advantage before idolaters, 
that it could not perish, but through purifying punishments would at 
last attain to salvation. See Hom. iii. ec. 6. The idea of faith, which, 
from an entirely different source than from a misunderstanding of Paul, 
found entrance afterwards among Christians themselves, and to which 
a Marcion directly opposed the Pauline idea of faith. Against such 
perversions Paul warned the churches, both by word of mouth and in 
writing, when he so impressively charged it upon them that their 
renunciation of heathenism was nugatory, and could not contribute to 
their participation of the kingdom of God, if they did not renounce 
their former sinful habits. Sce Gal. v.21. The xevol Adyot, against, 
which he warns the Ephesians, y. 6, 

+ Dr, Kern, in his essay on the Origin of the Epistle of James, in the 
Tubingen Zeitschrift fir Theologie, 1835, p. 25, on account of what is 
here asse®d, charges me with a petitio principii; but I cannot 
pereeive with any justice. This charge might be brought home to me 
if I had assumed, without evidence, that this epistle was addressed to an 
unmixed church ; or if 1 had passed aitogether unnoticed the possible 
ease which Kern considers as the actual (though he has abandoned 
it lately in the Introduction to his Commentary on this Epistle), that it 
was forged by a Jewish Christian in James's hame, in order to con- 
trovert the Pauline doctrinal views which prevailed amone the Clontile 
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the idea of faith, which tended likewise to the injury of prac- 
tical Christianity, proceeded from an entirely different expo- 
sition of this idea than that presented by the one-sided 
direction of the Jewish spirit. It manifested itself rather as 
an Oriental Hellenic than as a Jewish spirit ; it was not the 
abstract idea of faith, but a one-sided contemplative or ideal- 
ising tendency, which deviated from the conception of faith as 
an animating principle of the will and a practicat determina- 
tion of the life. 

From what has been said, therefore, it is impossible to 
suppose, in an epistle addressed to such churches as these, 
any reference whatever to the Pauline formula of faith. And 
even admitting such a reference to exist, yet the notion that 
it consisted only in combating: a misunderstanding of the 
Pauline doctrine, would be wholly untenable. For how can 
we suppose that James, if he did not intend to contradict 
Paul, but to maintain apostolic fellowship with him, and 
the knowledge of it in the churches,—would not, while com- 
bating an erroncous interpretation of the Pauline doctrine, at 
the same time expressly state the correct interpretation, and 
guard himself against the appearance of opposition to Paul, 
especially when an opposition might otherwise be so easily 
imagined by the Jewish Christians. But if we assumed that 
the intention of James was really to combat Paul’s doctrine, 
this view would be at variance with what we know from 
history of the good understanding between the two apostles, 
and which cannot be set aside by the fact that some of Paul’s 
opponents were those who appealed to the authority of James. 
See above, p. 115. 

Another supposition still remains, that some one forged 
the Epistle under James’s name,’ in order to give currency 

} The assertion made by Kern, p. 72 of the essay before quoted, that, 
according to the principles of that early Christian age, such a literary 
imposture would be irreproachable, I cannot acknowledge as well- 
founded, if expressed without limitation. There was indgg? a certain 
standing-point, on which such a fraus pia, as we must‘always call it 
(when a palpable falsehood was made use of to put certain sentiments in 
eireulation,) would be allowed ; but that this was a generally approved 
practice, appears to me an arbitrary assumption. We ought care- 
fully to guard against supposing that to be an universally received 
principle, which was only the peculiarity of individual* menial ten- 
doneion. There was 2 onesided theoretic. snecutlative. standine-point. 
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in the church to a belief in an opposition between the two 
apostles, and this design would well suit the one-sided ten- 
dency of a Jewish Christian. But such a person would not 
only have expressed himself in a more decided manner than 
that James, of whose reputation he wished to avail himsclf ; 
but he would have pointed out by name the individual (Paul) 
against whom he directed his attack, and would have ex- 
pressed in*stronger terms the censure of his doctrine. The 
subordinate place which in this case the confutation of the 
Pauline doctrine occupies in relation to the whole of the 
epistle, certainly does not agree with this hypothesis, Or, if 
it be said that the author of this epistle, who presented him- 
self under the mask of James, did not belong to the violent 
Judaizing opponents of Paul, but to a milder, more accom- 
modating party, who only aimed at smoothing down the 
peculiarities of the Pauline scheme of doctrine, and so modi- 
fying it as to bring it nearer the Jewish Christian standing- 
point, and for that reason adopted a gentler method, and 
avoided the mention of Paul’s name; in this case, there would 
still have been a necessity of naming him, and explicitly 
stating that the writer of the epistle impugned not his 
doctrine in itself, but only a harsh and overstrained con- 
struction of it. And after all, the singular fact would remain 
unaccounted for, that the main object and design of the 
writer occupies only a subordinate place in relation to the 
whole of the epistic. * 

What has given occasion to all these various suppositions, 
is the apparent allusion to expressions and illustrations made 


remarked in Plato. It was connected with that aristocraticism of 
antiquity, first overturned by the power of the gospel, which treated the 
mass of the people as unsusceptible of pure truth in religion, and hence 
justified the use of falsehood to serve as leading-strings for the oAAot. 
As the reaction of such an earlier standing-point, we find this view 
in parties of kindred tendencies, such as the Alexandrian Jews, 
the Gnosties, the Platonising Alexandrian fathers. But from the first, 
@ sounder Yractical Christian spirit combated this error, as we see 
in the instances of Justin Martyr, Irenseus, and Tertullian. The anti- 
gnostic tendency was also zealous for strict veracity. Nowa similar 
practical tendency distinguishes this epistlc, in which I cannot find an 
Hbionitish anti-pauline standing-point. This spirit of striet veracity is 
shown in What is said reapecting swearing. This epistle, indeed, wears 
aitogether a different character from the Clementines, which show a 
decided party tendency and party bias, 
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use of by Paul. But is this allusion really so very evident? 
Let us recollect that the Pauline phraseology formed itself 
from Judaism, from the Jewish-Greek diction—that it by no 
means created new modes of expression,’ but often only 
appropriated the ancient Jewish terms, employed them in 
new combinations, applied them to new contrasts, and ani- 
mated them with a new spirit. Thus neither the term 
Sxawvebae in reference to God, nor the term ‘riers was 
entirely new; but both these terms and the ideas indicated 
by them (and indeed, in reference to the first, the same idea 
the existence of which among the Jews Paul must have 
assumed in arguing with his Jewish opponents) had been long 
familiar to the Jews. ‘The example likewise of Abraham as 
a hero in faith must have been obvious to every Jew, and 
the example of Rahab (which is adduced only in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—an epistle neither composed by Paul nor 
containing the peculiarly Pauline doctrinal statement of 
justifying faith), since it proved the benefit of the mono- 
theistic faith to a Gentile of impure life, must have espe- 
cially commended itself to the Jews who were disposed to 
extol the importance of faith in Jchovah.* 

Since it appears that a reference to the Pauline doctrinal 
scheme is not indicated in this epistle, that mark is with- 
drawn by which it has been thought that the late period of 
its composition could be proved; in order, therefore, to 
determine this point, we must seek for other marks in the 
epistle itself. It is remarkable that, according to its super- 
scription, it is addressed ouly to the Jews of the twelve 
tribes who lived in the dispersion, and yet it is manifestly 
addressed to Christians. Yet this may be very well ex- 
plained if we consider the standing-point of James, such as 
it is shown to be by the whole of the epistle. He considers 

} Onthe manner in which Paul employed phrases which were already 
in use among Jewish theologians, compare Dr. Roeth’s work, De Hpistola 
ad Hebreos, p. 121, &¢., though I cannot agree with the-uthor in 
what he attempts to prove; for in the use which Psél makes of 
an existing form of dogmatic expression, he forms the most decided 
contrast to the Jewish meaning. But it appears from this, how James, 
proceeding from the Jewish standing-point, without any reference to 
the Pauline doctrine, would be led to the choice of such expressions. 

2 Thus it appears to me that what Dr. De Wette says in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1830, p. 349, in order to point out an intentional 
opposition of James to Paul, is nullified. 
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the acknowledgment of the Messiahship of Jesus as essen- 
tially belonging to genuine Judaism, believers int Jesus as 
the only genuine Jews, Christianity as perfected Judaism, by 
which the véyoc had attained its completion. And it is not 
impossible that, although he addressed himself especially to 
Christians, he also had in his thoughts the Jewish readers 
into whose hands the epistle might fall, as Christians lived 
among the Jews without any marked separation, From the 
mention of their descent from the twelve tribes, we may infer 
that these churches consisted purely of Jewish Christians, or 
that James, who considered himself’ peculiarly the apostle of 
the Jews, addressed only the Jewish part of the church. Yet 
as no notice is taken of the relation of Jewish to Gentile 
Christians, it is by far theemost probable opinion that these 
churches consisted entirely of the former. Partly from the 
peculiar standing-point of James, and partly from the pecu- 
liar situation of these churches which had retained all the 
Jewish forms, we may account for the use of the ancient 
Jewish name cuvaywy, instead of the peculiar Christian term 
éxeXnata as the designation of the meeting of the community 
of believers.' Such churches might exist during the later 
apostolic age in the inland parts of Asia, perhaps in Syria. 
But if the epistle was addressed to churches in these parts, 
it appewrs strange that James, to whom the Aramaic must 
have been much more familiar than the Greek, (although it 
was not impossible that he had so far learnt the Greek as to 
be able to write an epistle in it,) should have made use of the 
latter language. We must therefore conclude, that this point 
was determined by a regard to the wants of his readers, and 
that part of them at least belonged to the Hellenists. This 
being assumed, we must fix the date of the epistle at a time 
preceding the separate formation of Gentile Christian churches, 
before the relation of Gentiles and Jews to one another in the 
Christian church had been brought under discussion,? the 


1 Our Ktiowledge of the spread of Christianity at this period, 
is indeed far too defective to give a decisive opinion with Kern on 
this point. 

? The view which Dr. Schneckenburger has acutely developed, and 
defended jn his valuable Beitrége zur Einleitung ins Neue Testament, 
Stuttgart, 1832, and in his Annotatio ad Epistolam Jacobi. He has 
expressed his agreement respecting the object of the argumentative 
portion of this epistle, with the views I have develoned ip this conch 
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period of the first spread of Christianity in Syria, Cilicia, and 
the adjacent regions.’ 

These churches consisted for the most part of the poor,” 
(though some individuals among them were rich,)* and they 
were in various ways oppressed by the wealthy and influential 
Jews,‘ Certainly these churches were s0 constituted, that, 
in many cases, their Christianity consisted only in the acknow- 


and in my earlier occasional writings. See his essays on this subject in 
Steudel’s Tubinger Zeitschrift fir Theologie, 1829, and in the Tibinger 
Zeitschrift fier Theologie, 1830, part ii, 

1 An allusion to the use of the name xprrsavol has been erroneously 
supposed in James ii. 7, and hence an attempt to fix the date of the 
epistle, By xadby dvoua we may most properly understand the name of 
Jesus, and this is the simplest explanagion, since the words will be 
inost naturally applied to the invocation of the name of Jesus as the 
Messiah, to whom believers were consecrated at baptism, the baptism 
eis 7d Svoua 70d "Inoov. See Schneckenburger’s Commentary on the 

assage. 
sae ‘According to the views brought forward by Kern, the author of this 
epistle, in an Ebionitish manner, marked the genuine Christians, that 
is in his opinion the Jewish Christians, as the poor, and the Gentile 
Christians as the rich, whom he would not acknowledge to be genuine 
Christians. But the condition’of the Christian churches among the 
Gentiles generally in this first age, certainly will not allow us to sup- 
pose, that it would occur to any one to impose this name upon them, 
and in every point of view this supposition appears to be entirely 
unsound, 

% James i. 10. 

4 The passage in James ii, 7, is referred most naturally to the blas- 
pheming of Jesus by the enemies of Christianity, although the preceding 
context relates not to religious persecutions, but to oppressions and 
extortions of a different kind. Compare v. 4, It is by no means 
evident, that by the rich in this epistle we are always to understand 
members of the Christian community. The author may refer partly to 
the rich among the Jews, who were averse from Christianity, partly to 
the rich among the Christians, who formed a very small minority. 
From the contrast ini. 9, 10, it by no means follows that by the rich in 
the latter verse only Christians are intended. By those of low degree 
who were to rejoice in being exalted, he could indeed mean only 
Christians; but among the rich, he might include those wealitty Jews, 
who by their entire devotedness to earthly objects were prevénted from 
becoming Christians. It was the duty of these persons to Jearn the 
nothingness of carthiy possessions, which they had hitherto made their 
highest good, to humble themselves, and in this self-humiliation to find 
their true glory; for with the nothingness of earthly things they would 
learn the truly highest good,—the true dignity or clevation which was 
imparted by the Messiah. In this manner they were required to 
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ledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, and of his peeuliar moral 
precepts, which they considered as the perfecting of the law. 
Since they were far from recognising and appropriating the 
real essence of Christianity, they resembled the great mass of 
the Jewish nation, in the predominance of a carnal mind, and 
the prevalence of worldly lusts, contention, and slander. 
Accordingly, we must either assume that Christianity among 
them wag still novel, and had not yet penetrated the life, as 
from the beginning (see above, p. 21), there were many among 
the Jews, who, carried away by the impression which the 
extraordinary operations of the apostles had made upon them, 
and attracted by the hope that Jesus would soon return, and 
establish his kingdom on earth, the happiness of which they 
depicted agreeably to theig own inclinations, in such a state of 
mind and with such expectations, made a profession of Chris. 
tianity, without having experienced any essential change of 
character—or we must suppose, that these churches had sunk 
into a state of degeneracy from a higher standing-point of the 
Christian life. In the constitution of these churches there 
was this peculiarity, that as the direction of the office of 
teaching had not been committed to the presbyters, but only 
the outward management of church affairs, many members of 
the community came forward as teachers, while no one acted 
officially in that capacity ; (see above, pp. 35-—I41.) Hence 
James deemed it needfai to admonish them, that too many 
ouglit not to. obtrnde themselves as teachers; that none 
ought inconsiderately to speak in their public meetings, but 
that cach should recollect. the responsibility he incurred by 
such a procedure ; James i. 19; iii, 1, 2. 

As to the doctrine of James and the mode of its exhibition 
in this epistle, we find nothing whatever which stands in 
contradiction to the more fully developed doctrine of the 
New Testament, as we shall show when we come to treat of 
doctrine ; and the Christian ideas actually presented in this 
epistlé ‘we evidently in unison with the whole extent of 
Christian truth. But the contents of the Christian system 
are not exhibited separately in all their details 3 what is 
purely Christian is more insulated; the referonees to Christ 
are not .so predominant and all-penctrating as in the other 
epistles. References to the Old Testament, though placed in 
connexion with the Christi standing-point, are most frequent. 
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liar standing-point of the persons addressed is not sufficient, 
for a Paul, a John, or a Peter would certainly have written 
to them in a very different strain; we must rather seek the 
explanation in the peculiar character of the writer himself. 
We might hence infer (with Schneckenburger) that James 
wrote this epistle at a time when Christianity had not 
thoroughly penetrated his spiritual life, during the earliest 
period of his Christian development; but it miay be ques- 
tioned whether we are justified in drawing such a conclusion, 
for no proof can be given that he enlarged his doctrinal views 
at a later period. It is possible that he remained confined in 
this form of imperfect doctriual development, although his 
heart was penetrated by love to God and Jesus. He still 
maintaincd the character which delonged to him on his 
original standing-point as a teacher of the Jews, as the guide 
of his countrymen in passing over from the Old to the New 
Testament. ‘True it is, that much would have been wanting 
to the church for the completeness of Christian knowledge, if 
the statement of Christian doctrine by James had not found 
its complement in the representations of the other apostles ; 
but in this connexion it forms an important contribution to 
the entire conception and development of Christian truth, and 
furnishes all that can be expected from such a, standing-point. 
Tt was exactly this form of doctrine that secured for James 
a long and undisturbed ministration among the Jews, and 
many were led by his influence to faith in Christ ; but this 
excited so much the more the hatred of the basest among the 
paurty-leaders of the Jewish people, who sought for an oppor- 
tunity to sacrifice him to their rage. One of the most 
impetuous among them, the high priest Ananus, who was 
disposed to all the violent acts of party hatred, availed 
himself for this purpose of the interval between the departure 
of the Roman procurator Felix, and the arrival of his suc- 
cessor Albinus, about the year 62. He caused James with 
some other Christians to be condemned to death.«Sy the 
Sanhedrim as a violator of the law; and in conformity with 
that sentence he was stoned.' But the better disposed among 
1 We here follow the account of Josephus, Antiq. xx. 9, which 
certainly is more credible than the legendary narrative of Hegesippus 
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the Jews were greatly dissatisfied with this proceeding, and 
-Ananus, on account of it, was accused to the new governor, 
for which there was sufficient reason, as he had manifestly ex- 
ceeded the limits of the power guaranteed to the Jewish 
Sanhedrim by the Roman law. See above, p. 55, 


Hinleitung, &e. p, 581, in which Rothe and Kern (see his Commentary 
on the Upistle of James, published in 1838, p. 341) agree with him, to 
give up the ppigion I have here expressed. It would place the question 
on @ different footing, if the interpretation of the passage in Josephus 
could be really proved. Inthat case, we must admit, that although the 
history of the martyrdom of James was garnished after an Ebionitish 
legend, yet the historical trath is to be discerned lying atits basis, Bat 
this interpretation docs not appear to me proved. The words of 
Josephus, xx. ¢. 9, § 1, in which we include in brackets what is con- 
sidered suspicious by Credner and others, are as follows; (he is here 
speaking of the high priest dnanus) :—Kaéiter ouvedpiov Kpiray Kad 
raparyaryiy els abrd [rev aBeApSy “Inaod tod Aeyouvou Xpurrod, "IdiewBos 
bvoua adrg, nat] twas [érépous] ds rapavounodytey Karnyoplay momod- 
Hevos wapedwKe AevTonouevous' Boor Be eBoxoby dmenéoraras Tov Kath 
rhy méxw elvat, Kad Te epi robs véuous axpiBeis, Bapéws dveynay 
ém rourg. Credner considers the clauses I have marked as the in- 
terpretation of a Christian, because Josephus as a Jew would not 
have so emphatically prefixed the epithet adeagoy, &e., but rather have 
placed first the proper name, and because he must. rather have called 
Jesus roy Bleasov, and not left his reader$ in almost total darkness as to 
the meaning of that very general epithet. But since James was best 
known by that appellation, which gave him the Sreatest importance 
whether in a good or bad sense, according to the standing-points of those 
who employed it, sinec Jesus who was considered to be the Christ might 
be presumed to be known under that title, both among Centile and 
Jewish readers, we have reason. for thinking, that the person of the 
brother of Jesus first presented itself to Josephus, and he mentioned 
this before adding the designation of the proper name. When those 
persons are mentioned who had been accused as violaters of the law, 
and whose condemnation had been blamed by the most devout of the 
Jewish nation, this would certainly lead us to think of the Christians 
who strictly observed the Mosaic law, and above all, we should refer 
this to James. When Christians were persecuted as Christians, or as 
opponents of the prevalent corruptions, the persecution would especialiy 
affect James, who had the reatest influence among the Jews, and was 
the firmest pillar of the Christian community. It is therefore in itself 
probable, that the persecution excited by the high priest would fall par- 
ticularly on James. And if a Christian had interpolated this passage, 
he would hardly have satisfied himself with only foisting in these words, 
48 a comparison with the interpolation of other passages, which relate 
to Jesus himself, will convince us still more. Jn reference to the in- 
credibility of such traditions as those of Hegesippus respecting the 
martyrdom of James, a comparison with the tales reported by Papias 
about the death of Judas Iscariot will serve for a proof. Perhaps the 
image of the martyrdom of Stephen suggested to the Ebionites their 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE APOSTLE PETER. 


From James we now proceed to the apostle Peter, who, as 
appears from the course of historical development already 
traced, forms a connecting link between the two most widely- 
differing spheres of action and tendencies of Paul and James. 
We must here take a brief survey of his situation and cha- 
racter in early life. 

Simon was the son of Jonas, a, fisherman in the town of 
Bethsaida, on the westeru shore ‘of the Sea of Gennesareth 
in Galilee. The interest universally excited in this region 
respecting the appearance of the Messiah, which seized with 
peculiar force the ardent minds of the young, led him, among 
others, to that divinely enlightened man John the Baptist, 
who was called to prepare the way for that event. His bro- 
ther Andrew, who had firgt recognised the Messiah in Jesus, 
imparted to him the glorious discovery. When the Lord saw 
him, he perceived, with his divinely-human look, what was in 
him, and gave him the surname of Cephas, Peter, the Rock. 
These surnames, like others which Christ gave his disciples, 
may be taken in a twofold point of view. The principal point 
of view which, without doubt, the Redeenier had in the 
imposition of this name, related to what Simon would become 
in and for the service of the gospel. But as the influences of 
transforming grace, always attaching themselves to the con- 
stitutional character of an individual, purify-and ennoble it, so 
in this instance, what Peter became by the power of the divine 
life, was in a measure determined by his natural peculiarities. 
A capacity for action, rapid in its movements, scizing with a 
firm grasp on its object, and carrying on his desjgns with 
ardour, was his leading characteristic, by which he effeéted su 
much in the service of the gospel. But the fire of his power- 
ful nature needed first to be transformed by the flarae of 
divine love, and to be refined from the impurity of selfish- 
ness, to render him undaunted in the publication of the 
By the natural constitution of his mind, he was 
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to the impression which seized him, without being turned 
aside by those considerations which would hold baek more 
timorous spirits, and to express with energy what would move 
many minds ; but he was easily misled by a rash self-con- 
fidence to say more, and to venture more, than he could 
accomplish ; and though he quickly and ardently seized on 
an object, he allowed himself too easily to relinquish it, by 
Yielding todhe force of another impression, ; 

It was desirable that the first impression made on Peter's 
mind should continue to act upon him in quiet,—on which 
account Christ at first left him to himself; and when, by 
repeated operations, everything in his disposition was suff. 
ciently prepared, he recived him into the number of his 
disciples, who afterwards acegmpanicd him everywhere. Peter 
must often have heard him teach in the synagogue, and seen 
him heal the sick. But, all this would be only a preparation 
for the last. decisive impression, which was exactly adapted to 
Peter's former mode of life, and his peculiar character. After 
Christ had finished one of his discourses in Peter’s vessel, he 
desired him to let down his net for a draught, Although he 
had toiled in vain during the whole of the preceding night, 
yet he was quite ready to obey the command of the Redeemer, 
a proof of the confidence he already placed in him 3 and since, 
after the various preceding impressions which he reecived of the 
Divine in, Christ, he was so astonished by the suecessful result, 
—the sense of the dignity and holiness of the personage who 
powered him, that he deemed himself not fit to be so near the 
Holy One,—Christ took advantage of the state of mind thus 
produced to draw him altogether to himself, and made this 
instance of success in his worldly occupation, by which Peter 
had been go wonder-struck, a symbol of the spiritual success 
which would attend his future labours in his service, 

We find many indications of Peter's constitutional dis. 
position {g the intercourso of Christ with himself and the 
other disciples. When many of those persons who had been 
induced to join themselves to Christ for a length of time by 
the impression of hig miracles, at last, from the want of a 
deeper susceptibility for divine truth, forsook him, Christ said 
to the twelve disciples who still faithfully followed him «VWI 
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how deeply he felt the divine impression which the words of 
Christ had made on his inmost soul, more than he could yet 
distinctly apprehend,—that a divine life proceeded from his 
words, and that those who received hissayings were made par- 
takers of a divine and blessed life enduring for ever. “ To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. We 
believe, we know that thou art the Messiah of God.” Tho 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, whizh~-Peter hero 
expresses, was without doubt of a different kind than that 
which only was produced by beholding the miracles he 
wrought. It was a conviction deeply seated in his religious 
and moral nature, which originated in his inward experience 
of the divine intercourse with the Redeemer. Thus Christ 
declared, when Peter said to him, “ Thou art the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God,” Matt. xvi. 16, that this conviction was 
produced on his heart by the Spirit of God,—that he spoke 
not according to human opinion, but from the confidence of 
divine excitement,—that not flesh and blood, but his Father 
in heaven had revealed this to him, And since the conviction, 
thus grounded in the depths of his disposition, that Jesus was 
the Messiah, was the foundation on which the kingdom of 
God rested, in allusion to this fact Christ called him the 
Rock, the Rock on which he would build his Church, which 
was to exist for ever. There is, indeed, a personal reference 
to Peter, but only on account of the faith he had confessed, 
which forms the foundation of the kingdgm of God. On 
another occasion, when Christ announced to his disciples his 
approaching sufferings, Peter felt impelled instantaneously as 
it arose in his heart, to express the sentiment which all felt, but 
hesitated to express, “bat be far from thee, Lord !” But here 
the feeling of love to Him who was most fitted to kindle the 
fire of love in the heart, expressed itself in a natural human 
form so strongly, that Peter, with this state of disposition to- 
wards the cause of God, which requires the sacrifice of self, and. 
of whatever is dearest to the heart, could not be andifstrument 
in its service ; and hence the Lord addressed him with words 
of severe rebuke, and assured him that, with such a disposi- 
tion, valuing the person of man higher than the cause of God, 
he could not remain in his fellowship: that by this disposi- 
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feeling, and to surrender himself to the vivid impression of 
the moment, when the Lord assured him that, on the night of 
his Passion, all would forsake hima ; the too confident Peter at 
once exclaimed, “ Though all men should forsake theo, yet 
will not I ; I will lay down my life for thy sake.” This over- 
hasty self-confidence soon turned, as the Lord foretold, to hig 
disgrace, and gave occasion for bitter repentance. Yet this 
false step, 1fo Sunt, served to advance him in that self-know- 
ledge which is the indispensable condition of true faith in the 
Redeemer, and true knowledge of him, and thus to the wholo 
development of the Christian life. And the Lord forgave him 
his sin ; he reminded him of it in a manner the most tender, 
and yet piercing the very depths of his soul, by the question 
thrice repeated, “ Lovest theu me??? and required from him, 
as the proof of his love, the faithful discharge of his apostolic 
calling, the care of his sheep,” 

But it is this peculiar character of Peter, when transformed 
by the divine life, with which we see him afterwards operating 
as an organ of the Holy Spirit in the service of the kingdom 
of God. We have already pointed out, in a former chapter, 
what an important position he occupied in this respect at the 
commencement of the Christian dispensation, until the ap- 
pearance of the apostle Paul, and subsequently as an inter- 
mediate point between hig sphere of action among the Gentiles 
and that of the older apostles among the Jews. Though his 


1 We proceed here on the conviction, that the 21st chapter of John’s 
gospel, although not composed by him, contains a credible tradition. 
_ 7 It is indeed possible that these words referred personally to Peter, 


deliberations on their common affairs ;—and if the words are go inter- 
preted, a peculiar apostolic primacy is by no means committed to Peter, 
but the position entrusted to him was only in relation to existing cir 
cumstances, which he was peculiarly fitted to occupy by the xdpicna 
xvuBepyhoews, which harmonised with his natural talents. But these 
words may gery probably be considered as a general description of the 
Vocation of preaching the gospel—which, from a comparison with the 
parable in the 10th chapter of John, is very probable—and in this case, 
they contain nothing personal in relation to Peter as distinguished from 
the other apostles. Peter always appears as peculiarly fitted by his 
natural character to be the representative of the fellowship of the dis- 
ciples, and Rence he expressed what all decply felt, and Christ partis 
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nature, not yet thoroughly penctrated by the Divine, might 
still at times disturb and mar his exertions by its peculiar 
failings, yet the power of the divine principle of life within 
him, his love and fidelity to the Lord, were too great to be 
repressed by those corrupt tendencics, when the essential 
interests of the kingdom of God were at stake. The effect 
sudden impressions is shown in his conduct at Antioch (ante, 
p- 210), but the subsequent history proves that, ‘although Peter 
might be hurricd by the power of a sudden impression to act 
in a way which involved a practical denial of principles which 
he had formerly avowed, yet he could not be seduced to be 
permanently unfaithful to these principles in his capacity of 
Christian teacher, and so to lay the foundation of a lasting 
opposition to Paul. On the cvatrary, he willingly allowed 
himself to be set right by Paul, and, for the future, continued 
firmly united to him in the bond of apostolic fellowship.’ 
From Peter's ardent zeal, and from what we know of his 
successful efforts fur spreading the kingdom of God till the 
conversion of Cornelius, we may infer that, during that period 


} We can by no means agree in the opinion expressed by a 
distinguished young theologian, Professor Elevert of Zurich, in his 
Essay on Inspiration in the Studien der evangelischen Geisthichheit 
Wirtembergs, vol. iii. p. 72, that the old distinction for securing the 
idea of inspiration between vitium conversationis and error doctrine is 
wholly untenable, and therefore, the possibility of a mixture of error in 
the teaching of the apostles must be allowed. When Peter, in conse- 
quence of a sudden over-hastiness or weakness, suffered himself to be 
misled in reference to his Jewish fellow-believers, and to act in a 
manner which corresponded rather to the prejudices of others, than to 
his own better views, such a sudden practical error by no means justifies 
us in the conclusion, that his own knowledge of Christian truth had 
been eclipsed, and that his sounder views had entirely vanished. ‘I'he 
most we could infer would be, that at this instant, when overpowered by 
impressions from without, he had no clear perception of the principles 
on which he was acting. Had he indeed not repented of this sudden 
false step arising from the fear of man,—had he hardened himself in 
this moral delinquency, a permanent obscuration of Christian con- 
sciousness must have been the consequence, and, as the histefy of many 
similar instances of backsliding exemplifies, a practical denial of the 
truth would have been followed by a theoretical one; but this could 
never come to pass in an individual in whom the spirit of Christ had 
attained such a preponderance over the selfish principle, And thus we 
are not at liberty to suppose, that Peter allowed the act into which he 
had been hurried by the power of a sudden temptation, to establish 
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of his life respecting which we have no information, he 
extended still further the circle of his operations for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel. As he is not mentioned in the Acts 
later than the account of the deliberations at Ji crusalom ! 
recorded in the 15th chapter, it seems probable that the scene 
of his subsequent labours lay at a distance from that city. 
According to an ancient tradition,? Peter published the gospel 
to the Jew8 stattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia. But this account has most probably 
been derived only from a misunderstanding of the suporscrip- 
tion of his first epistle.* This epistle of Peter leads us rather 
to suppose, that the scene of his labours was in the Parthian 
empire, for as he sends salutations from his wife in Babylon, 
this naturally supports the eonclusion, that he himself was in 
that neighbourhood, And in itself, it is by no means impro- 
bable that Peter, whose ministrations related particularly to 
the descendants of the Jews, betook himself to a region where 
so many Jews were scattered ; and what we know of the early 
spread of Christianity in those parts, serves to confirm the 
opinion, Yet the fact that Peter exercised his ministry ata 
late period in the countrics composing the Parthian empire, 
by no means renders it impossible that he laboured earlicr in 
Lesser Asia. Still it contradicts this supposition that, in the 
Pauline epistles, in which a fair opportunity was given to 
touch upon such a relation, we find no trace of Poter’s residing 
in the circle of. Paul's labgurs ; this, however, we do not 
adduce as perfectly decisive evidence. But we must attach 
greater weight to the fact, that, in this epistle of Peter, there 
is no reference to his own carlier presence among the churches 
to whom it is addressed, though the object of this epistle must 
have especially required him to remind them of what they 
had heard from his own lips. 

* What Paul says in 1 Cor. ix. 5, of the travels of the apostles, and of 


Peter's taking his wife with him, agrees with 1 Peter v. 13, 

? See Origen, t. in Genes, Husebius, iti. 

§ Origen’s expression is very doubtfal ; kexnpuxévas Zoicev. 

+ By a most unnatural interpretation, this has been supposed to mean 
an inconsiderable town in Egypt, a dyotgiv epvurdy at that time, 
Strabo, xvii. 1, although this small town existed as late as the fifth 
century; see JZist. Lausiac. c. 25. The opinion of the ancients is 
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It appears then, that, after Peter had found a suitable field 
of exertion in the Parthian empire, he wrote to the churches 
founded by Paul and his assistants in Asia, an epistle, which 
is the only memorial preserved to us of his later Jabours. All 
the marks of its date unite in placing it in the last part of the 
apostolic age, in the period subsequent to Paul's first confine- 
ment. We find Silvanus, one of Paul’s early fellow-labourers, 
in direct communication with Peter, which agreés very well 
with our never meeting with the former as Paul’s companion 
after his last journey to Jerusalem. The Christian churches 
to whom the epistle is directed, appear to us exposed to such 
persecutions as first arose about this period. The Christians 
were now persecuted as Christians, and according to those 
popular opinions of which Nero tovk advantage, were looked 
upon and treated as “evil-doers,” (caxorovi, malefici). By the 
seriousness and strictness of their daily conduct, and their 
withdrawal from the public shows and other liccntious 
amusements, they rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
hatred of the heathen populace ; 1 Peter iv. 4, 5 ; and if we 
reflect on the circumstances in which these churches were 
placed during Paul's first confinement, the design of the epistle 
will at once be apparent. As these churches ‘had to combat 
with persecutions from without, so they were internally dis- 
turbed by those heretical tendencies of which we have spoken 
in a former chapter. Since the propagators of these errors 
accused Paul of falsifying the original Christian doctrine, and 
had appealed to the authority of the elder apostles in behalf 
of the continued obligation of the Mosaic law, Petcr availed 
himself of the opportunity for addressing these churches, in 
order to establish them in the conviction, that the doctrine 
announced to them by Paul and his disciples and companions, 
of whom Silvanus was one, was genuine Christianity. These 
churches consisted for the most part of those who had been 
previously heathens, for such, in several passages, he supposes 
his readers to be ; ii. 10; iv. 3. The superscription of the 
epistle is not inconsistent with this fact ; fur as Petcr, by his 
training and peculiar sphere of labour, was apt to develop 
Christian truths in Old Testament images and comparisons, 
he transferred the name of éaszopa to the true church of God 
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the churches, the object of this hortatory composition is two- 
fold; partly to ground them more firmly in the conscious- 
ness, that the source of happiness and the foundation of the 
everlasting kingdom of God was contained in that faith in the 
Redeemer which had been announced to them and received 
by them into their hearts,—that the doctrine announced to 
them was indeed the everlasting, unchangeable word of God, 
and hence the} were to aim at appropriating, with childlike 
simplicity, the pure simple doctrine of the gospel delivered to 
them from the begiuning, and thus continually advance to 
Christian maturity; and partly it wag the apostle’s design to 
exhort them to maintain their steadfastness in the faith under 
all persecutions, and a corresponding course of conduct by 
which they would shine forth in the midst of the corrupt 
heathen world, and refute the false accusations against Chris- 
tianity and its professors. 

Both these objects are pointed out by the apostle at the 
close of the epistle, when he says, “The faithful brother 
Silvanus is the bearer to you of this a short epistle consi- 
dering what I would gladly say to you, and which I have 
written for your encouragement, and to testify that it is the 
true grace’ of God, in the firm possession of which you stand 
by faith.”* The unassuming manner in which the writer of 

1 Grace, "the grace of redemption, 2 description of the whole contents 
of the gospel. 

? The words may be certainly taken to mean, that Silvanus was the 
writer of the epistle, dictated By Peter, either in Aramaic or Greek ; 
but in this case, a salutation from Silvanus would probably have been 
added, especially since he must have been well known to these churches. 
‘The possibility of the interpretation which I have adopted, is evident 
from the phraseology which is adopted in the subscriptions of the 
Pauline epistles; and the use of the aorist, Zypapa allowing for the 
epistolary style of the ancients, can prove nothing against it. It also 
shows at once the design of the commendatory epithet, “a faithful 
brother.” The words és Acylfoua:, may indeed relate to what goes 
before, for this verb is used by Paul in Rom. viii. 18; Rom. iii, 28 ; 
2 Cor. xi §, to denote a subjective conviction, without the accessory 
idea of any uncertainty in holding it, Peter might also wish to mark 
the subjective of his own judgment, for it waa precisely the peculiar 
authority of Peter, to which many opposers of the Pauline school ap- 
pealed. But if Acyifoua: is referred to what follows, it is equally a 
mark of subjective judgment or feeling. That which he wrote was to 
Peter, in relation to what he had in his heart to say to the ehanten 
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this epistle calls himself simply an eye-witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and represents himself to the presbyters of the 
churches to whom it is addressed, as one of their number, 
one of the number of Christian overseers, bears with it the 
impress of the apostolic spirit. 

But such marks of genuine apostolic origin and character 
are by no means visible in the second epistle extant under 
Peter's name; many traces of a contrary kind are‘to be found 
in it, many marks of its apocryphal origin ; and as it is slightly 
supported by external evidence, we have made no use of it as 
a souree of information for the biography of the apostle.' 


1 The principal marks of the spuriousness of this epistle, are the 
difference of the whole character and style compared with the first, and 
the use here made of the epistle of Jnde, which is partly copied and 
partly imitated. The author assumes, that he is writing to the same 
churches as those to whom the First Epistle of Peter is addressed, and 
yet what he says of his relation to his readers, is at variance with that 
assumption, for, according to the Second Epistle, they must have been. 
persons who had been personally instructed by the apostle Peter, and 
with whom he stood in a close personal connexion, yet this was a rcla- 
tion in which the churches to whom the First Epistle was addressed 
could not stand. The solicitude with which he endeavours to make 
himself known as the apostle Peter, betrays un apocryphal writer. The 
n to the words of Christ, John xxi. 18, in i. 14, is brought 
f d in an unsuitable manner. In order to distinguish himself 
as a credible witness of the life of Christ, he appeals to the phenomena 
at the transfiguration. But it certainly is not natural to suppose that 
one of the apostles should select and bring forward from the whole life 
of Christ, of which they had been eye-witnesses, this insulated fact, 
which was less essentially connected with that which was the central 
point and object of his appearance ; the apostJes were rather accustomed 
to claim credit as witnesses of the sufferings and resurrection of Christ. 
Also the designation of the mountain on which the transfiguretion 
occurred as “the holy mount,” betrays a later origin, since we cannot 
suppose that the mountain usually so denominated, Mount Zion, was 
intended. Among the circumstances that excite suspicion, is the 
manner in which the same false teachers, who, in the Epistle of Jude, 
are described as actually existing, are here represented with prophetic 
warning, as about to appear. The doubts respecting the second coming 
of Christ, occasioned by the expectation of the occurrence of,that event, 
in the first age of the church, and the disappointment of that expecta- 
tion, leads us to recognise a later period. What is said of the origin of 
the world from water,and its destruction by fire, does not correspond to 
the simplicity and practical spirit of the apostolic doctrine, but rather 
indicates the spirit of a later age, mingling much that was foreign with 
the religious interest. The mode of citing the Pauline epistles, con- 
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Since the second half of the second century, a report was 
generally circulated that Peter died a martyr under the 
Emperor Nero at Rome.! According to a later tradition, 
when Peter was condemned to crucifixion, he scrupled, from 
a feeling of humility, to be put to death exactly in the same 
manner as the Saviour, and therefore requested that he might 
be crucified with his head downwards, and his feet upwards, 
Such a stofy Bears on its front the impress of a later morbid 
piety rather than simple apostolic humility. The apostles 
exulted and rojoiced in all things to imitate their Lord, and 
the tradition ‘thus formed does not appear to have been 
known to Tertullian, for though his peculiar turn of mind 
would have disposed him to receive such an account, he says 
expressly that Peter suffered in the same manner as Christ.? 

With respect to the tradition according to which Peter at 
last. visited Rome, and there suffered martyrdom,—it does 
not well agree with what we have mentioned above respect- 
ing his residence in the Parthian Empire, for since this 
is supposed to have been after the Neronian persecution, and 
since the martyrdom of Peter, according to ancient accounts, 
must have happened at the same time as Paul's, Peter must 
within a short period have changed the scene of his labours 
from one very distant region of the globe to another. And 
it appears strange that he should have relinquished his 
labours in a region where so much was to be done for 
the spread of the gospel,,and betake himself to one at 
So great a distance, where Paul and his associates had already 
laid a good foundation, and were continuing to build on the 
foundation already laid. But. so many circumstances un- 
known to us might conspire to bring about such an event, 
that with our defective knowledge of the church history 


addressed to the same church. A collection of all the Pauline epistles 
is referred to, and it is assumed, that Paul in all of them referred to 
one subject which yet by no means appears in all. Paul’s epistles are 
quoted af ypagal, as one apostle would certainly not have expressed 
himself respecting the epistles of another apostle, for this term in the 
apostolic epistles ig always used only to designate the writings of the 
Old Testament. This epistle was probably forged by those who wished 
to combat the gnostic errors, and the opinion broached by the Gnostics 
of a contrariety between the apostles Peter aud Paul, by the borrowed 
authority of the former. 7 

' The first trace of this is to be found in Oriven Fresh t2: 10 nv. 
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of these times, what we have stated cannot be considered 
a decisive evidence against the truth of the tradition, if 
it can be sufficiently supported on other grounds. We can 
also easily imagine a particular interest which would induce 
Peter to change his scene of labour to Rome, the same 
interest which was the occasion of his writing his first epistle, 
that of healing the division which in many, parts oxisted 
between his own adherents and those of Paul. ° This division 
would find a rallying point in the opposition between the 
Gentile Christians and Judaizing elements in the church 
at Rome, and the movements in the metropolitan church 
would exert an influence over the whole church ; and this 
might be a cousideration of sufficient weight with Peter to 
induce him to undertake a journéy to Rome. We are called 
upon therefore to investigate whether this tradition is ade- 
quatcly supported by credible witnesses. 

The Roman Bishop Clemens appears as the first witnoss of 
the martyrdom of Peter. If he expressly stated that Peter 
was martyred at Rome, we should have incontrovertible 
evidence and require no further examination. But such 
an exact determination 6f the place is wanting. Yet it 
cannot be concluded that Clemens did not know the name of 
the place where Peter suffered martyrdom, for there was no 
need of such particularity for his readers wheti he was 
writing of an event which he might assume to be generally 
known. It cannot be maintained: that when ke was writing at 
the place where Peter shed his blood as a witness of the faith, 
and simply enumerating examples of steadfastness in per- 
secuted champions of the faith, he should feel himself bound 
expressly to mention the scene of his last sufferings. Even 
in commemorating Paul's martyrdom, we find no such phrase 
as “here before our eyes,” “in the city from which I am now 
writing to you.” It may appear strange that Clemens speaks 
in such general terms of Peter asa person of whom he possessed 
no precise information,’ and on the other hand speéks in such 
definite terms of Paul. This might justify the conclusion that 
he had really no exact information respecting Peter's end, and 
hence we might be allowed to infer that the scene of Peter's 
labours was to the very time of his martyrdom at-a distance 
from Rome.? Yet on the other hand it may be said, that 
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Clemens, as one of Paul’s disciples, was induced to speak 
of him in more definite terms, and though Péter met 
With the close of his labours at Rome, that Clemens could 
not say much of his earlier conflicts! The first person who 
distinctly states the martyrdom of Poter at Rome is Diony- 
sius, bishop of Corinth, who wrote in the latter half of the 
second century. In hig epistle to the church at Rome, 
he calls ttat° and the Corinthian the common planting 
of Peter and Paul. Both had planted the church at Corinth, 
and had equally taught there. In the same manner they 
had both taught in Italy and suffered martyrdom at the 
same time. Here we find a definite statement of the martyr- 
dom of Peter at Rome, though blended indeed with many 
inaccuracies, Dionysius dees not absolutely say that Poter 
and Paul taught at Corinth at the same time, which, in refer- 
ence to the time before the first confinement of Paul at 
Rome, certainly cannot be admitted, and, in reference to 
the time after that event, can hardly be eredited, But at 


the common planting of the two apostles, For, supposing 
that the tradition of Peter's jownty to Rome is credible, it 
might happen that, after the first confinement of Paul, he 
visited Corinth, but he could do nothing towards founding 
a church which already had been established there. Perhaps 
this whole account proceeded from misunderstanding the 
references to the apostle Peter in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, partly from tracing the origin of this 
ecclesia apostolica from the two most distinguished apostles, 
The same remark will apply to the church at Rome. And 
According to what we have stated above, Paul came from 
Spain as a prisoner to Rome, and could not have appeared 
there as a teacher in conjunction with Peter.? But this 


connexion between Clemens and Peter, in legends such as the Clemen. 
tines, which bear the impress of being framed to answer a certain purpose. 

* Frederick Spanheim, and lately Bauer, have endeavoured to prove 
too much from the manner in which Clemens here expresses himself, 

? Eusebius, ii, 25. 

* The passage in Dionysius has been explained by Dr. Schott in his 
“Examination of some chronological Points in the History of Paul,” 
Jena, 1832, p. 131, 50 as to remove this difficulty. In the sentence 
Suolws B¢ kal eis viv "TraNlav jude diddkavres, fuapripnoay ward +4» candy 
xaupdy,—dudce May le: Go nndiwitend cc oe — 
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inaccuracy in the representation of events long past, in 
which Dionysius allowed himself to be guided more by 
uncertain inferences than by historical traditions, cannot be 
employed to weaken the weight of his deposition respecting 
a fact not strictly connected with the other points, and 
on which he could easily obtain certain information from his 
contemporarics. We have no suflicient ground to deny that 
Dionysius, in what he says of Peter’s martyrdoin at Rome, 
followed an ancient credible tradition, although he falsified 
his report to a certain extent by the circumstances with 
which he arbitrarily connected it, From his times, this 
account appears the unanimous tradition of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, The graves of the two apostles were pointed out 
at Rome, as the Roman preshyter Caius, at the end of 
the second century, appeus to them; but yet these graves 
do not furnish incontestable evidence. When the report was 
once set afloat, the designation of the locality where the 
apostles were buried would easily be added. Even by Caius 
the misstatement is made, that both the apostles were the 
founders of that church. 

This tradition would be more deserving of credit, notwith- 
standing a defect of positive historical evidence, if its origin 
could not in any way be easily accounted for, We cannot 
account for it from the attempt to place on a sure’ basis, the 
authority of the Cathedra Petri in Rome, for this tradition is 
more ancient than the attempt to secure to the Cathedra Petri 
at Rome a decisive authority in matters of doctrine ; such an 
attempt, which it is difficult to deduce only from the transfer- 
ence of the homage paid to the wrbs to the ecclesia wrbis, 
would rather presuppose the existence of the tradition. Since 
the pretensions of the Roman church were not universally 
acknowledged, but in many quarters met with opposition, 
they will not serve to explain how it came to pass, that such 
a tradition designedly propagated hy Rome, was everywhere 
go favourably received. But in truth, many othtr circum- 
stanees combined to give rise to this report and to promote 
its circulation. As Peter concluded his labours in a region 


their labours in Italy may be intended by it; but does not the repeti- 
tion of dzofws, the distinguishing of this word from ézdce, and the com- 
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8o separated from connexion with the Roman empire, there 
would be the greater temptation to fill up the gaps of authen- 
tic history by hearsays and legends. The practice of repre- 
senting Peter as the victor over Simon Magus, in the contest 
for the simple faith of Revelation, gave vise to manifold 
legendary tales about his travels, such as the story of his 
earlier residence in Rome under the emperor Claudius, and 
the disputatiot he there held with Shnon. And besides, it 
seomed suitable that the church of the metropolis of the 
world should be founded by the two most distinguished 
apostles, who had also founded the Corinthian church, and be 
signalized by their death ; it was also thought desirable to be 
able to present the Cooperation of these two apostles in the 
shureh, to which, as the church of the metropolis, all eyes 
were turned, in contrast with the attempts of the Judaizers, 
48 well as of the abettors of Gnosticism, to establish the ex- 
istence of a decided opposition between the two apostles, 
When after the Apocalypse came into circulation, it was 
usual to designate the imperial city by the name of Babylon, 
as the stronghold of the heathenism which opposed the king- 
dom of God, this name as it occurred in the First Epistle of 
Peter, was naturally applied to Rome, and thus, too, an argu- 
ment was found for the belief of that apostle’s visit to Rome, 
The confounding of Marcus, who is mentioned in that epistle 
as a son of Peter,' with the other Marcus, known as the com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas, and the author of one of the 
gospels, was the occasion of placing him in the same relation 
to the apostle Peter as that in which Luke stood to Paul. 
Although the origin of the story of the journey of the 
apostle Peter to Rome, and of his martyrdom there, may in 
this way be in some measure explained, yet the high anti- 
quity of the tradition, which can be traced back to the very 
boundaries of the apostolic age, presents an objection of great 
weight to this hypothesis, Papias, the bishop of Hierapolis,* 
* As we San find no reason for taking the word vids in a Spiritual 
and as we more naturally understand the word cuverdent?) of 
"s wife, than of a personified church, especially as we know that he 
was married and was accompanied by his wife on his travels, we may 
refer this to an actual son of Peter. Tradition says expressly that Peter 
had children: férpos xa} @iAuroc nao te Pe aa 
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who appeals to an oral tradition of an individual belonging to 
the apostolic age, the presbyter John, reports, that the Gospel 
of Mark? was composed by the same person who accompanied 
Peter as an interpreter, for the purpose of preserving in 
writing what he had heard Peter narrate in his public ad- 
dresses,* and what had been impressed on his own memory, 
Now, it is evident that this aceount (whether it relates to 
that Gospel of Mark which is still extant, or 6 a jost original 
document of the evangelical history, which served for its 
basis) cannot be true in its full extent; for how can we 
suppose, that Mark the nephew of Barnabas, who at all 
events must have come when young to Jerusalem, and lived 
there in company with the apostles, could have first planned 
his evangelical narrative according to what he heard at a 
much later period, incidentally from the preaching of Peter? 
This account therefore is suspicions; but may it not be so 
far true, that Mark accompanied the.apostle Peter to Rome, 
and acted there as his interpreter, for those persons who were 
familiar only with the Latin language? Yet after all, it is 
difficult to explain how such could have existed so carly, 
unlcss there had been « tradition that Peter had left the 
scene of his labours in the Parthian empire at a later period, 
and visited Rome,—especially siace what Papias says rests 
on the report of a man in the apostolic age. As Silvanus, 
the early companion of Paul, joined Peter in the Parthian 
empire, so Mark might likewise.remove thither from Lesser 
Asia, Coloss. iv, 10, and travel with him to Rome, although 
he was not the Mark whom Peter mentions in his first 
epistle, There is an ancient tradition preserved for us by 
Clemens of Alexandria, that when Peter saw his wife led to 
martyrdom, he called out to her, mentioning her name,* “O 

* Although the marks attributed by Papias to the Gospel of Mark, 
do not agree with the form in which it has come down to us, it does not 
follow that Papias referred to another document ; for in such a descrip- 
tion of the qualitics of a book lying before him, much depeinds on the 
subjective judgment, and we certainly cannot give Papias credit for the 
talent of a¢ute and accurate observation. 

? See above, p. 95. 

5 Sacl 7 oby dv woxdpioy Mérpov Gearduevoy Thy atr0d ywvatea dyopérny 
tiv exi Odvarov, AoOivat wey THs KAioews xapw [Kal ris eis olkov dvaroudys} 
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in the Parthian cmpire, between which and the Roman there 
was little intercourse. In the existing circumstances of the 
Parthian empire in reference to the mixture of native and 
foreign reljyions, it would be difficult to account for the 
martyrdom of a Christian woman, Hence, we are led to 
refer it most naturally to the effects of the Neronian perso- 
cution at Rome. 


are difficult, whether we understand by them that his wife, before she 
was led to death, came home once more, and then was thus addressed 
by Peter, or, more naturally, that she would be testored to him again, 
being redeemed from death. et, in the connexion there are great 
difficulties in either interpretation, and we must rather understand the 
words of @ return to her heavenly home, if the reading be correct, and 
we ought not (which yet Ido not yenture to maintain) to read olkov 
uupdvioy, 


BOOK V. 


THE APOSTLE JOHN AND HIS MINISTRY AS THE CLOSING POINT 


OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE, < 


TE ministry of the apostle John reaches to the limits of the 
apostolic age. He was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman (pro- 
bably wealthy),' in the small town of Bethsaida or Caper- 
maum, on the western side of the Sea of Gennesareth in 
Galilee. Many eminent men in sil ages who have been great 
blessings to the church, have been indebted to their pious 
mothers for the first excitement of their dispositions to piety 
and the first scattering of the seeds of religion in their hearts, 
and this appears to have been the case with John.?- The 


1 As we may conclude from Mark i. 20. 

2 Compare Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1, and Matt. xxvii. 56. If an opinion, 
advocated with great acuteness and learning by Wieseler in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1840, iii, p. 648, could be established, it would show that 
Salome and John were closcly connected with Christ by the bonds of. 
relationship. According to this view, not three women (as has hitherto 
been supposed), but four, are named in John xix. 25; the Mary the 
wife of Cleopas must-be identified with the sister of the mother of Jesus, 
but is quite a different person. Hence jt follows, that we have to seureh 
for the name of the remaining sister of the mother of Jesus, Now, 
since in Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40, besides Mary of Magdala, and 
Mary the mother of James and Joses = the wife of Cleopas, Salome 
also, or the mother of the sons of Zebedee, is named as present at the 
crucifixion, it would appear that the sister of Mary the mother of Ji esus, 
whose name is not given by John, can be no other than Salome, his own 
mother. Thus the difficulty of the same name belonging to both sisters 
is entirely obviated. It would also follow that, in fact, James the son 
of Alpheus, or Cleopas, was not the sister’s son of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, (consequently, not his cousin;) and this would furnish fresh 
proof for our suppasition, that James the brother of the Lord was not 
identical with the apostle. But the manner in which (John xix, 25) 
Mary the wife of Cleopas is mentioned without any connective particle, 
appears to me to imply that these words are only in apposition to dis- 
tinguish the (otherwise) unnamed sister of the mother of Jesus, If the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, according to one of her names, was then a 
universaJly known person in the circle in which John wrote his gospel, 
I could then more easily conceive, that, by that collocation of the words, 
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manner in which his mother Salome united herself to the 
company which was formed round the Saviour leads us to 
attribute to her the predominance of a pious disposition, and 
from the petition which she made to the Redeemer, we may 
conclude, that her mind was filled with the expectation of 
the approaching manifestation of the Messiah's kingdom, an 
expectation which had been so vividly excited in the devout 
part of the Jewish nation, by the predictions of the prophets 
and the exigencies of the age: we may therefore imagine how 
strenuously she endeavoured to inflame her son’s heart with the 
same earnest desire. The direction thus given to the mind of 
the youth impelled him to join John the Baptist, by whose 
guidance he was first led to the Saviour ; John i. 37." In hig 
company he spent several hours,’ but Christ wished not to 
bind him to himself at once. He allowed him to return for 
the present to his usual occupation. He drew him, like Peter, 
gradually into closer communion with himself, and his opora- 
tions on his mind were intended to call forth an anxiety for a 


such an ambiguity might be occasioned ; but I do not believe that such 
& supposition is justifiable : and was it not to be expected from John, 
that though he had not mentioned the sister of the nother of Jesus by 
name, he yet would have pointed her out more definitely as the mother 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved 1 Also, it does not seem probable to 
me, since the relationship of John to Jesus would be so important for 
explaining the carly and peculiar connexion in which he entered with 
Christ, that no trace of it should make its appearance in the narrative 
of our gospels, where there was so often an opportunity of mentioning 
it. The origin of Tater accounts of such a relationship between the 
apostle John and Christ, may be easily explained without the suppo- 
sition of an historical foundation. 

' Tn order to know the length of time spent by John in this first 
interview with the Redeemer, we must determine the mode of com- 
puting the hours adopted in John’s Gospel. According to the commonly, 
received mode of reckoning, it could not have been more than three 
hours; and then it is remarkable that John should say, “they abode 
with him that day,” of which only so few hours were left. On the eon- 
trary, if, like some of the older writers, (see Wolfi Cure on John xix. 
14,) and more recently Retteg (in the Studien und Kritiken, 1830, 
part i. p. 100), we suppose that John adopted the Roman mode of count. 
ing the hours from midnight, the length of time would be from ten in 
the morning to sunset. Yet the words of John, as a more negligent 
mode of expression, may be understood according to the common inter- 
pretation; and the Passage in John iv. 6, favours our thinking that he 
reckoned time in ihe usual manner. And, in itself, it is niore pro- 
bable that the first impression which the Redeemer mead... tee” 
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more intimate connexion. And when he had for some time been 
wishful .after an abiding nearness to Him who had wrought 
with such power on his inmost soul, when the call at last was 
issued, Matt. iv. 22, he was ready at once to forsake all and 
follow Him. What distinguished John was the union of the 
most opposite qualities, as we have often observed in great 
instruments for the advancement of the kingdom of God— 
the union of a disposition inclined to silent end.dcep medi- 
tation, with an ardent zeal, though not impelling to great and 
diversified activity in the outward world; not a passionate 
zeal, such as we may suppose filled the breast of Paul before 
his conversion. But there was also a love, not soft and 
yielding, but one seizing with all its might, and firmly ro- 
taining the object to which it wasgirected, vigorously repelling 
whatever would disgrace this object, or attempt to wrest it 
from its possession, and this was his leading characteristic. 
Yct this love had a selfish and intempcrate tincture, of which 
we have several instances, as when he wished to call down 
divine judgments on the Samaritans, who had not shown due 
honour to the Saviour ; and when he expressed his displeasure 
that some persons who had not united themselves to the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, had performed similar miracles to their 
own by calling on his name; and when his mother, in 
concert with her two sons, presented a petition to Christ for 
stations of eminence in his kingdom. Probably the title 
“Son of Thunder,” which the Redeemer bestowed upon him, 
related not less to his natural temperament than to what he 
became by its purification and transformation in the service 
of the gospel. But this ardent love with which he devoted 
himself wholly to the service of the Redeemer, became now 
the purifying principle of his whole being, while he sought to 
form himself on the model of that holy personality. And 
hence he could receive the image of it on the side which 
corresponded with his peculiarly contemplative mental ten- 
dency, and reproduce it in a living form. at 

John was certainly distinguished from James the brother of 
the Lord, in this respect, that from the first his communion 
with Christ was independently developed on the peculiar basis 
of Christian consciousness ; the fountain of divine life which 
be eas crt ial mae eda aaa en; Pi 
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with which the Christian spirit was yet enveloped.'' Though 
John (Gal. ii. 9) appears as one of the three pillars of the 
church among the Jewish Christians, yet it never happened 
that they appealed to him as to Peter and James ; but it may 
be explained from the peculiar standing-point and character 
of this apostle, and serves to set in a clear light his relation to 
the contending parties. Hence also we gather, that though 


* Trensens, after taking a sound survey of the process of development 
of the Christian chureh, saya: “Hi autem qui circa Jacobum Apostoli 
(among whom he also ranks John) géntibus quidem libere agere por 
mittebant, concedentes nos Spiritui Dei.” Ipsi vero _perseverabant in 
pristinis observationibus,” And a little afterwarda, “ Religiose agebant 
cirea dispositionem logis,” iii. 12. But what Polyerates, Bishop of 
Ephesus, says of John, in his letter to Victor, Bishop of Rome, in 
Euseb. vy. 24, ds eyerh0n iepeds 7d méraroy Tepopnxas, is untrue if taken 
literally, as it insinuates something far beyond the Presumption that 


among the Jews, for this réraxov — a7 PP, the golden front-plate, 
which was one of the distinctive insignia of this office, Such a prev 
sumption would, however, be in contradiction to history and all his. 
torical analogy. Nor can Polyerates himself, however credulous we may 
think him to have been, have meant it. It is moreover clear from the 
context, that he affirms of John only such things as would be consistent 
With his Christian standing-point. “Or, are we to assume that John, as 
the President of all the Christian communities in Lesser Asia, adopted, 
a8 a symbolical token of his position in the guidance of the Church, the 
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John had formed a scheme of doctrine so decidedly marked, 
and though in relation to the other great publishers of the 
gospel, he might have formed a party who would have attached 
themselves particularly to him, and principally or exclusively 
have valued his idea of Christianity, yet in the Pauline age, 
we see no Johannean party come forward by the side of the 
Jacobean, the Petrinc, and the Pauline. The peculiar doc- 
trinal type of John was also of a kind little suited-to find ac- 
ceptance with the peculiar tendencies of the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine, and its influence would he more powerfully felt, 
where a Christian element had already combined itself with 
the form of the Grecian mind, 

Thus John disappears from public history, till he was led 
by the divine call to other regions, where the minds of the 
people were already prepared for his peculiar influence, and 
where the deep traces of his operations, undeniable to every 
one capable of historical investigations, were still visible far in 
the second century. After the martyrdom of Paul, the be- 
reaved scene of his labours, so important for the development 
and spread of the kingdom .of God, and exposed to so many 
polluting and destructivenfluences, required above all things 
the guiding, protecting, and healing hand of apostolic wisdom, 
The Epistle of Peter to the churches in that region, and the 
journcy of Silvanus thither, show how much this necessity 
was felt, It is probable, that John was called upon by the 
better part of the churches, to transfer the seat of bis activity 
to this quarter. All the ancient traditions, which may be 
traced back to his immediate disciples, agree in stating that 
Lesser Asia was the scene of his labours to the end of the first 
century, and Ephesus its central point. 

The constitution of the churches of Lesscr Asia, ag it 
appeared soon after the age of John in the time of Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, was altogether different from that which 
originated in the Pauline age, in which these churches were 
founded, and we are obliged to presuppose some intervening 
influences by which this alteration was produced. Originally 
these churches formed, as we have seen above, a pure opposition. 
against the Jewish-Christian form of cultus. They had no 
day excepting Sunday devoted to religious celebration, no kind 
of yearly feast ; but afterwards we find among them a paschal 
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meaning, though imitating the Jewish reckoning, as to the 
time of its celebration, to which probably a feast of Pente- 
cost was annexed, and in their disputes with the Roman 
church they appealed particularly to a tradition originating 
with this apostle. Now we can readily imagine that the 
fourteenth day of the month Nisan,' on which he was an eye- 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, would excite a deep interest 
in his Christin feclings, It is self-evident how those Jewish 
feasts, which had gained a new importance for him by their 
association with those great facts of the Christian faith of 
which he had been an eye-witness, and which he had been 
wont to celebrate with Christian devotion, might be intro- 
duced by him into these churches founded on Pauline prin- 
ciples. 7 . 

From the state of the church at that time in these parts, 
it may be concluded that John must have had to endure many 
conflicts, both from within and without, in his new field of 
labour. After licence had once been granted under Nero to 
public attacks on the Christians, persceutions were carried on 
in various parts. In lesser Asia, many circumstances com- 
bined, then as in later times, to excite a more vehement 
. persecution : fanatical zeal for the ancient idolatry—the dan- 
ger which threatened the pecuniary ingerests of those who 
were gaincrs by the popular worship, from the rapid progress 
of Christianity—the hatred of the Jews widely scattered 
through Lesser.Asia, who blasphemed Christianity, and stirred 
up the heathen populace against it. Hence in the Apocalypse 
the rebukes uttered against the synagogues of Satan, against 
those who “say they are Jews, but are not and do lie He 
Rev. iii, 9, The civil wars and the wniversal misery that 
followed, contributed still more to excite the popular fury 
against the enemies of the gods, to whom they readily ascribed 
the origin of all their misfortunes. Thus, indeed, the Apoca- 
lypse testifies (which was probably written in the first. period 
after Jékn’s arrival in Lesser Asia) throughout of the flowing 
blood of the martyrs, and of the tribulation which threatened 
Christians in prison, as well as of the fresh’ recollections of 
Nero’s cruelties. In the churches themselves, those conflicts 
continued which we noticed at the close of the Pauline age, 
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and the seeds of discord and heresy then germinating had now 
sprung up and advanced towards maturity. Falsifiers of the 
original truth, who gave themselves out for apostles, had come 
forth ; Rev. ii. 2, Various kinds of enthusiasm had mingled 
with the genuine Christian inspiration, against which Paul 
had already raised a warning voice. Pretended prophets and 
prophetesses, who, under the appearance of divine illumi- 
nation, threatened to plunge the churches into érrors both 
theoretical and practical ; 1 John iv. 1; Rev. ii, 20. 

In Lesser Asia, the most opposite deviations from the 
genuine evangelical spirit sprang up together. On the one 
side, the Judaizing tendency, as we have noticed it in the 
Pauline age; on another side, in opposition to it, the tendency 
of an arrogant licentiousness ofopinion, such as we have 
noticed in the freethinkers of the Corinthian church, only 
carried to greater lengths, and mingled probably with many 
theorctical errors ; persons who taught that whoever pene- 
trated into the depths of knowledge,’ need no longer submit 
to the apostolic ordinances, as he would be free from all the 
slavery of the law, which freedom they understood in a carnal 
sense, and misinterpreted to an immoral purpose. Such a one 
need no longer fear the contact with heathenism or with the 
kingdom of Satan ;@n the consciousness of his own mental 
strength he could despise all temptations, partake ofthe meat 
offered to idols, and indulge in sensual pleasures without 
being injured thereby. In the Apocalypse these people are 
called Nicolaitanes, whether because they were really the ad- 
herents of a certain Nicolaus,’ and that this name as a trans- 

1 Rev. ii. 24, they are described as such, ofrives Zyvwaay td BdGea r00 
carava, ds Aéyouow. But a doubt here arises, whether these persons 
made it their peculiar boast that they knew the depths of the Deity; 
but the author of the Apocalypse, as if in mockery of their pretensiona, 
substitutes for the depths of the Deity the depths of Satan (ag Ewald 
thinks),—(for which interpretation the analogy may be adduced where 
the synagogue of God is converted into the synagogue of Satan) ;—or 
whether they really boasted that they knew the depths of Satan, and 
hence could tell how to combat Satan aright,—that they could conquer 
him by pride and contempt,—that they could indulge in sensual plea 
sures, and maintain the composure of their spirit unaltered,—that the 
inner man might attain such strength that it was no longer moved by 
what weaker souls, who were still under the servitude of the law, 
anxiously shunned,—and thus could put Satan to scorn éven in his 
own domains. 

? We are by no means justified in confounding this Nicolaus with the 
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lation of the Hebrew 222, occasioned an allusion to the mean- 
ing of the name, and a comparison with Balaam, or that the 
name was altogether invented by the author with a symbolical 
design, a seducer of the people like Balaam, 

With these practical errors were connected various theoretic: 
tendencies of a false gnosis, which since the close of the 


rents of a Judaizing gnosis, who probably considered Judaism 
to be a revelation from God communicated by angels, attached 
a perpetual value to it as well as to Christianity, and pretended 
that they possessed peculiar information respecting the various 
classes of angels. To this J ewish angel-worship, Paul Opposes 
the doctrine of Jesus as the Son of God, the one head of the 
church of God, on whom angels also are dependent, the 
Common head of that universal church to which men and 
angels belong. He extols him as the being who has triumphed 
over all the powers which would make men dependent on 
themselves, over all the powers that set themsolves in oppo- 
sition to the kingdom of God, so that men need no longer 
fear them. He then infers the dostrine grounded on this, of 
the high degree and freedom of the redeemed through Christ, 
the children of God, who are become companions of angels in 
the kingdom of God. But this elevated doctrine of the 
dignity and freedom of Christians was perverted by those who 
confronted the limited Jewish standing-point by a bold anti- 
nomian gnosis, and affirmed that Judaism was to be despised 
as the work of limited spirits; that the sons of God were more 
than these spirits and exalted above their maxims. The 

thought themselves sufficiently exalted to insult these higher 
powers, and to ridicule all law as a work of these limited and 
limiting powers. With this was connected that reckless im. 


Colosse. This is the tendency which is combated on the side 
of its blended theoretical and practical errors, in the warning 
Epistle of Jude addressed probably to the Christians in these 


well-known deacon of this name. But in this ease, it is more probable 
that the Nicolaitanes of the second century originated from this sect, 
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parts.’ We see here how, from the Pauline ideas carried out 
with one-sided extravagance and thus distorted {nto error, the 
gnostic doctrine was educed of the opposition between Chris- 
tianity as the revelation of the Son, and Judaism as the 
revelation of the Demiurgos and hjs angels. These two 
opposite tendencies of gnosis developed themselves in this age 
in various combinations. 

The Judaizing gnosis found its representati¢e ia Cerinthus, 
who forms the transition both from the common stiff carnal 
Judaism to Gnosticism, and from the common limited Jewish 
mode of thinking, which retained only the human in Christ, 
to the gnostic which acknowledged only the divine in him, 
only the ideal Christ.* He agreed also with the common 


1 This is, for the most part, the viet developed by Schneckenburger 
in his work before mentioned. As to the author of this epistle, he 
ovidently distinguishes himself from the apostles, when he speaks of the 
prophetic warnings of the apostles (y. 17), such as we certainly find in 

‘aul's writings ; we cannot explain the passage otherwise without doing 
violence toit. The description of the state of the church is also such as 
suits only the end of the apostolic age. It is therefore evident, that, 
if the epistle be genuine, it cannat have been written by an apostle Jude, 
who was a brother of James. -It would likewise have been more natural 
in this case, to have designated himself an apostle, instcad of calling 
himself a brother of James. Ience we should rather suppose him to 
have been Jude, one of the brethren of the Lord. But why should he 
not call himself a brother of the Lord, instead of “brother of James,” 
since thus his personal authority would have added weight to his warn- 
ings? It may be said that he omitted this title through humility. But 
is this answer satisfactory? By the addition of various epithets, as dbeAgds 
kard cdpxa and Soddos "Incov Xpiorod kata wvebua, he might have pre- 
vented all misunderstanding, and removed all appearance of arrogance. 
A similar objection may indeed be made in reference to James, who, in 
his cpistle, does not designate himself a brother of the Lord. But here 
the case is altogether different. He docs not distinguish himself by 
any epithet expressive of consanguinity,—not out of humility, but be- 
cause he deemed it to be the highest honour to be a servant of God 
and Christ. We may suppose another Jude as well as another James, 
sinee the name Jude was so frequent among the Jews, and since, 
according to Hegesippus, there were many distinguished men of this 
name in the church. But as the epithet “brother of Jaines” is used 
here as a distinction, it is most natural to refer it to that James who was 
held in such high esteem. It might be said that he described himself 
only as the brother of James, because he was so preeminent, and was 
accustomed to be described by the name, a brother of the Lord, But 
the manner in which elsewhere in the New Testament thé brethren of 
tiet ‘erex nathaad teal han ass Nak tenn thie eee af Tha setter 
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Jewish view of the Messiah in this respect, that he considered 
Jesus as a mere man, that he denied the original indwelling 
of the divine Being in him, and treated the entrance of the 
Divine into his life as something sudden, by which, at hig 
solemn inauguration, he was made capable of discharging hig 
calling as the Messiah. But Cerinthus differed from the 
common Jewish notions, that, in place of a peculiar inworking 
of the divéne*power, by which the man Jesus was fitted for 
his Messianic office, he supposed a new animation by the 
highest spirit emanating from God, and forming the con- 
nexion between God and the Creation, the divine Logos. 
This Spirit, representing itself to sensible appearanee under 
the form of a Dove, as a usual symabol of the Divine Spirit, 
had settled upon him ats his baptism ; he had revealed 
through him*the hidden Supreme God, the knowledge of 
whom among the Jews had been the privilege of only a small 
number of enlightened persons,’ through him he had per- 
formed miracles, but before the last sufferings of Jesns had 
withdrawn from him, and left him to himself’ As Cerinthus 
in this manner held no original and indissoluble unity 
between the Logos (the Messiah and Redeemer in a special 
Sense) and the Humanity of Jesus, but only a transient rela- 
tion, a connexion suddenly formed and as suddenly dissolved, 
he thus. granted only a very subordinate place to the 
purely: human in Christ. According to this view, the man 
Jesus was only gn accidental vehicle, of which the redeeming 
Spirit the Logos made use, in order to be able to reveal him- 
self in humanity ; could the Logos without this medium have 
made him cognizable and perceptible to men, he would not 
have made use of such an organ as the man Jesus. From 
the same tendency, but more coarsely conceived, procceded 
another view, according to which it wag believed, that a reve- 
lation of the Logos might be made in humanity without any 
such mediation through a human being, which it was wished 
to supehyede. In place of the real human appearance of 
Christ, only a semblance, a phantom was substituted in which 
the Logos was enshrined. Everything that came under the 
notice of the senses was explained as only a phantom, an 
optical illusion, of which the higher etherial Being, who from 
his nature could not be perceptible to the senses. made nse 
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that he might manifest himself to sensuous mortals. A 
theory which already had been used for the explanation of 
Theophanies and Angelophanies of the Old Testament,’ was 
applied by those who held these views to the appearance and 
life of Christ. At his transfiguration, said they, Christ mani- 
fested himself without that sensible appearance to his disciples, 
who were rendered for the time capable of peholding him in 
his true etherial form.” ae) 

Against such persons John was now called to defend the 
announcement of ‘Incove Xptordg év oapki. We have no reason. 
for calling in question the traditions respecting his conflicts 
with Cerinthus. Irenzeus, amongst others, mentions as an 
account given by the aged Polycarp, that on one occasion 
when John was about to bathe, ard heard that Cerinthus was 
jn the bathing-house ; he retired with abhorrence, and ex- 
claimed, “Surely the house will fall in ruins since the enemy 
of the truth is there!” We can perfectly reconcile it with 
his character, and find in it nothing unapostolic, if, in @ 
momentary ebullition of feelings naturally lively and ardent, 
procecding from holy zeal, he expressed in such strong terms 
(in which, nevertheless, everything is not to be taken quite 
literally) his displeasure against man who threatened to rob, 
the churches, over whose salvation he watched with fatherly 
care, of what was dearest and holiest to him, the foundation 
on which his whole Christianity rested, and to destroy the 


1 As, for example, Philo on Exod, xxiv., where the subject is the ap- 
pearance of the divine 8éga, which may be understood partly of the 
appearance of the angels by whom God revealed himself, partly of. the 
symbolical appearances under which God represented himself to the per- 
ceptions of men; 77 Soxjoe airoo pdvov kat unorhper BdEns Oelas és 
Cveuprydodar rais ray napéyrar Siavolas parraclay dpltcws Geo’, &s Huowros 
els BeBaotdrny wlorw Tay peardytar vopobereloba: (in order that men 
might have the firm eonviction that what was revealed to them pro- 
ceeded from God, he therefore thus operated on their consciousness, that 
they believed that they saw himself}. Tod @eod deuvivros Srep éBotarero 
Bonciv elvan mpds Ty Ta Bewprav nardwAnke, wi dv robo, brep eoalvero, 
—Philonia Opera, ed. Lips, 1829, vol. vi. p. 245. is 

2 A pure spiritual intuition was something wholly foreign to such 
persons. Light and spirit were one and the same thing to them ! 

3 We must not allow ourselves to imagine, that the apostle, by the 
sanctifying influence of the Divine Spirit, was at once dissevered from 

bam See. Ltn Bum aw native character. a3 well as from the pecu- 
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root of the Christian life ; still the pledge for the credibility 
of this anecdote is very slight, and it may easily be attributed 
to an extravagant hatred of heretics,! 

According to a widely spread, ancient tradition, the apostle 
John was banished to the Island of Patmos, in the “Egean Sea, 
by one of the emperors who was hostile to the Christians, but 
by which of them is not ascertained? Only Ireneeus leads 
us to suppdse that Domitian was the emperor, for he says* 
that John, at the end of Domitian’s reign, received Revela- 
tions, which he committed to writing ; and since, according 
to the Apocalypse, this must have happened in the Isle 
of Patmos whither he was banished, it follows that he was 
Sentenced by that emperor. But owing to the uncertainty of 
the traditions af that age, we*cannot acknowledge this account 
as sufficiently accredited 3 it is indeed possible, that it pro- 


* Trenaus did not receive this account in his youth from the lips of 
Polycarp, but could only appeal for the truth of it to what others had 
heard from Polyearp, iii. 3, etely of aknnodres adrob. The question then 
is, whether the persons who reported it to Irenreus are credible. We 
know, indeed, that much of what Irenes Teports as tradition, leaves on 
it the impress of falsehood. Thus he himfeif, ij. 24, appeals to the tes. 
timony of all the presbyters in Lesser Asia, who had been in the socioty 
of the apostle John, that Jesus was about fifty years old. The difficulty 
involved in this does not appear to me go easily removed as Credney 


according to the report of Irenaeus, certainly appears not to have been 
that Jesus first entered on his office as teacher at the commencement of 
that riper mature age, which wai required by the Jewish customs for 
assuming such an office, but he received from their own lips the deposi- 
tion that Christ had taught in an age which was beyond the etas juve- 
nilis, and approached to the senilis. If the passage is genuine in all its 
extent, he expressly distinguished thig age from the etas perfecta 
magistri, which was well known to him, in which Christ first appeared 
in Jerusalem as a teacher. From his words, therefore, we must deduce 
such a tradition as he supposed was understood by the presbyters. But 


cannot recdngile it toa man of his powerful mind, that he who had shortly 
before said that Christ had spent three years, from the beginning of hig 
thirtieth year to his death, in his office of teaching, could afterwards 
attribute twenty years more to him. 

2 See Tertull. Prescript. ¢. 36. Clemens, Qui dives saly. ¢, 42, speaks 
of the return of John from exile, rod tupdyvav TereuThoavros, Without 


specify any mame. Origen, t. xvi.in Mott §@ alo ee 
een any nam J] 
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ceeded only from a peculiar interpretation of this obscure 
book, arid not from any historical testimony. And if the 
Apocalypse contains certain marks of having been written 
before this time, this opinion would at once cease to be tena- 
ble. As this is really the case, then certainly the Apocalypse, 
which we cannot acknowledge as a work of the apostle,' 


1 We refer on this subject to the celebrated work of Dr. Liicke, 
Versuch einer vollstiindigen Einleitung in die Oferiareng Johannes, 
Bonn. 1832. (An Attempt at a complete Introduction to the Revelation 
of John.) Much may be said in favour of the opinion of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, that not the apostle John, but another Ephesian presbyter 
of the same name, was the author of this book. I cannot deem perti- 
nent what Guericke has said against the existence of an Ephesian 
presbyter named John, contemporaneous with the apostle, and must 
agree with Dr. Liicke, that in the passage of Papias of Hierapolis, in 
Husebiug, iii. 39, such a presbyter John is undeniably-to be found; for 
since he classes the presbyter John with Aristion, who was not an 
apostle, and distinguishes him from the apostles before named, among 
whom John is also mentioned, no other person can be reasonably sup- 
posed to be referred to than a presbyter who was not an apostle. If we 
assume that such a presbyter named John proceeded from the apostie’s 
school, or, with a peculiar characucr already formed, had become his 
adherent and laid himself open to his influence, it will be easily under- 
stood, how such a person might compose a work, which, with much 
that bore the impress of John’s mind, would combine much that was 
dissimilar, and would stand in the same relation to the genuine pro- 
duetions of that apostle as the Epistle to the Hebrews, written by an 
educated Alexandrian of the Pauline theological school, stood to the 
epistles of Paul. Thus it may be explained, how the book at so early 
a period was held to be the apostle’s composition, since & presbyter 
little known was confounded with the apostle ; especially at a period 
when certain widely spread religious views, those of the Millennarians, 
gaye a bias for such a change of authorship. Yet we cannot admit this 
supposition, if we find in the work several indications that the author 
professed to be no other than the apostle John. Such an allusion 
appears to be made ini. 2. Yet it is possible either so to explain the 
words that they may refer to the testimony contained in the book itself 
concerning the revelations and visions imparted to the author in the 
Isle of Patmos, or the words may be applied universally to the whole 
publication of the gospel; so the presbyter J ohn, if, aceording to 
Papias, he was an immediate disciple of Jesus, could also, in reference 
to this, say that he testified of what he had seen. And‘if it should 
appear strange, that any other person than the apostle John should 
designate himself simply a servant of Christ, and write with such con- 
fidence and carnestness to the churches, we may account for it, by his 

* believing that in the visions imparted to him he had received a com- 
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must have been written soon after the death of Nero.’ The 
whole account of the banishment of the apostle Jokin to the 


Appear that such 2 one, in order to deceive, has borrowed a Teputation 
not his own, for in this case he would have designated himself more 
pointedly and decidedly as the person for whom he wished to be taken. 
It is, then, more probable that the author, a disciple of J ohn, by some 
circumstance unknown to us, having devoted himself to write on a 
subject which he had received mediately or immediately from the 
apostle (as Sthott and Lucke suppose), thought himself justified in 
introducing John as the speaker. But in reference to the origination 
and circulation of the work, if we place it in so early a period many 
difficulties will remain, The most probable supposition is, that the 
author, since he did not see his prophecies fulfilled in individual in- 
stances, although the ideas lying at the basis of his prophetic visions 
contained truth, put a stop to the circulation of the book,—that after 
his death, and the death of the apostle John, it was again made public, 
and passed moreveasily as the work of the latter. This book appears 
to assume the existence of such a scheme of doctrine as we find in 
John’s Gospel, and this seems to be at variance with the opinion of the 
earlier origin of the Apocalypse. Yet the main outlines of John’s 
peculiar doctrinal scheme might have been formed very early, from the 
mode in which he had received the life of Christ, according to his own 
mental conformation, before he appeared in Lesser Asia as a teacher in 
the Greek language; he also might have already adopted the use of 
such an expression as the term Aéyos, to designate the indwelling 
divine life of the Redeemer, according to the Aramaic word from which 
it was taken, (as this term in the Alexandrian theosophice phraseology, 
certainly arose originally from a translation.) 

We remark in this book, the vivid impression which Nero's perse- 
eution of the Christians, his setting on fire part of the city of Rome, 
and especially his cruelties, had made on the minds of men. The story 
that Nero was not really dead, bat had retired to the Euphrates, and 
would return again from thence (see my Church History, i. 187,} appears 


monster to whom Satan gave all his power, who returns as anti-christ 
and the destroyer of Rome, who will force all to worship his image, 
The Roman empire at that time is set forth ag the representative of 


christ), Nero is signified as one of these heads (xiii. 3), which appeared 
dead, but vhose deadly wound was healed, so that to universal astonish- 
ment he -appeared alive again. Nero reappearing after it had been 
believed that he was dead, is the beast “which was, and is not, and 
shail ascend out of the bottomless pit—and yet is,” Rev. xvii.8, Of the 
Seven emperors who were to reign until the appearance of anti-christ, it 
is said that five have fallen—one (Nero's successor) is now reigning, and 
the other is not yet come; and when he comes, he must remain only a 
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Isle of Patmos may have been taken chiefly from the Apoca- 
lypse, and if this book can be shown not to belong to John, 
the credibility of this account at once falls to the ground. Yet 
here two cases are possible. If the Apocalypse proceeded from 
another John than the apostle, if it was the composition of 
the Presbyter John who was his contemporary at Ephesus, 
the banishment to the Isle of Patmos would relate to him, 
and not to the apostle of this name. And this, change, by 
which the Apocalypse was attributed to the apostle, would 
have occasioned also the report of his banishment to this 
island, although it is possible that the same outward causes 
might have led to the banishment of both these distinguished 


inasmuch as he comes again as anti-christ, and founds the last universal 
monarchy following the succession of the seven emperors, he is the 
eighth.) Nero comes from the East, supported by his tributaries—the 
ten kings (his Satraps, the ten horns of the beast) Ieagued with him to 
destroy Rome, and to make war on Christianity. The waters of the 
Euphrates are dried up, to make a way for Nero with his ten Satraps, 
xvi, 12, who, in his service, would burn and destroy Rome, xvii. 16. 
All this marks the time in which the Apocalypse must have been 
written, the change of the emperor after Nero, while the image of this 
monster was yet in vivid recollection, and men were disposed to depict 
the future in magnified images of the past; it also agrees with this dato, 
that the temple at Jerugalem is described as still in existence, i, 1, there- 
fore it must be before the year 70. But in this book, I am struck with 
one contradiction, of which I have never met with a satisfactory solu- 
tion. I shall rejoice to find that it has been explained by Dr. Liicke in 
his Commentary, which I am anxiously looking for. In vii. 4, the whole 
number of believing Jews is given: as one hundred and forty-four 
thousand; and though this number may seem to be merely an assumed 
round number, yet the number of Christians then existing among the 
Jews might not differ very greatly from it. See Acts xxi. 20. Besides 
these, an innumerable company of believers from all nations and tongues 
appear before the throne of God, from which the former as Jews are 
expressly distinguished, On the other hand, in xiv. 4, the hundred 
forty and four thousand appear as the company of the elect from the 
great body of Christians in the whole world, who present the model of 
a holy life, as belonging to which a life of celibacy seems to be reckoned, 
a view which would not accord with John’s sentiments. Origen has 
indeed noticed this contradiction, t. i. Joh. §1,2; but héavails him~ 
self of the allegorical interpretation ; he thinks that in the first passage, 
the Jews in a spiritual sense, the flower of Christians out of all nations 
are to be understood; this opinion, which others also have adopted, 
cannot be correct, for it is evident from the other passage, that here only 
believers of Jewish descent are intended. As in the last quoted passage 
bs re hag ie pice at | Passage 
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teachers of the religio illicita. But if we admit that another 
person wished to represent these revelations as thase which 
the apostle John had received, and if we hence infer, that in 
order to personate John, he made use of certain passages in 
his life, then the words in i. 9, in case they are to be un- 
derstood of a banishment to the Isle of Patmos," yet always 
presuppose the fact of such an exile of the apostle, and we 
must in this ease place his banishment in the first period 
after his arrival in Lesser Asia. But it is possible that, inde- 
pendently of the Apocalypse, such a tradition might be 
spread that the apostle John was banished by the Emperor 
Domitian (in whose reign such banishments to the islands on 
account of passing over to Judaism or Christianity were not 
uncommon) to the Isle of Patmos or some other island ; and 
it is possiblecthat, from this tradition, the suppositioni was 
formed that the Apocalypse ascribed to the apostle was 
written during this period. Certainly we cannot refuse 
to believe the unanimous tradition of the Asiatic churches 
in the second century, that the apostle John, as a teacher 
of those churches, had to suffor on account of the faith, 
for which reason he is distinguished as a martyr in the 
epistle quoted above of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus.? 

* As in those regions where the general superintendence of 
the church devolved on John, manifold attempts were made 
to adulterate the Christian faith, as well as to disturb and 
suppress the spirit of Christian love, it was the main object 
of his protractéd labours ‘to maintain and propagate the 
essence of the Christian faith and of Christian love, in oppo- 
sition to these injurious influences. Of this fact his writings 
bear witness, which as they were produced under such cir- 


* Here everything depends on the interpretation of the words in 
Rev. i. 9. There is no hecessary reference to sufferings on account of 
the gospel. The words may be understood thus: “I was in the Isle of 
Patmos for the purpose of publishing the word of God, and testifying 
of Christ;” which would be only saying that John had visited that 
island for the sake of publishing the gospel. But a comparison with 
Vi. 9, ray eagayucver Bid Tov Adyou Toe Beod, Kad Bid TAy Hapruplay he 
elxov—xii. 11, Adyos wis uapryplas—xx. 4, memereniouvos bid if bap 
tupiay, would rather lead us to understand the words of sufferings for the 
profession of the faith, and the phrase ovyxowwyvbds év TH Ovbfber favours 
this reference. 

? The words of the episile i 
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cumstances, give mdications of their tendency even where 
they are not professedly and intentionally polemical. But as 
his natural character was rather contemplative than argu- 
mentative, the controversial element in his writings is not so 
decidedly indicated, nor developed with so definite and com- 
plete an outline as in the dialectic Paul. His controversial 
style is more that of simple affirmation: from the ‘fulness of 
his heart he testifies his inmost convictions ef the basis of 
salvation, and he only marks occasionally, and points out with 
abhorrence, the opposite of these convictions, instead of 
entering into a full confutation. This especially applies to his 
gospel. Since he wrote it among such churches and for such, 
among whom a multitude of traditions respecting the history 
of Christ, oral and written, must, long have been in cireu- 
lation, as Paul had assumed the existence of thé memorials in 
the exercise of his ministry, it might be expected that in his 
historical representations he would take these circumstances 
into account, and hence designed to give only a selection from 
the evangelical history, such a one appeared to him best fit- 
ted to represent Jesus as the Son of God, from whom alone 
men could reccive cternal ,life,—to transfer to others the im- 
pression which the exhibition of his life had made upon him- 
self, as he declares at the close of his gospel, where he says, 
“And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this book. But these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing (by the virtue of this faith) ye 
might have life (true, divine, eternal life) through his name” 
(through him as the Son of: God); xx. 30, 31. “John accord- 
ingly made exactly this selection from the evangelical history, 
in order to lead men to this faith, to aid, strengthen, and 
uphold them in maintaining it. As in the application of the 
idea of faith in John there were various shades of meaning, 
all these varieties may be included in the words “that ye 
may believe ;” and as they arc all embraced in the apostle’s 
design, those polemic references must be understéod which 
belong to the maintenance and confirmation of that faith. 
And the delineation of the life of Christ in its unity, as it 
proceeded from the heart and mind of John, must of itself 
have been adanted to form a harrier against all those ten. 
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this adaptation did not assume a direct polemical form, owing 
to the peculiarity of John’s mind, and the nature of the work 
(that of simple narrative), it cannot be proved that he had 
in his eye any special controversies. Even those which, from 
his peculiar scene of labour, we might consider as most pro- 
bably aimed at, cannot be ascertained from the gospel itself 
by any fair deduction ; as, for example, the declaration 
6 déyoo oda syévero, which occurs in the introduction, and 
marks the spirit of the whole historical development, as 
describing the revelation of the divine life in human form, 
is peculiarly suited to form a refutation of the Cerinthian 
gnosis. But there is no indication that John made this refu- 
tation a leading object of his gospel. In his narrative of 
Christ’s baptism, he might pave had a strong inducement to 
bring forward’ this controversy, as Cerinthus had affixed a 
peculiar interpretation on this event, in accordance with hig 
general scheme. But in order to combat Cerinthus, he must 
have commenced the history of Christ at an earlier period, 
and have adduced those marks of the Divine, which accom- 
panied the birth of Christ. So also, though the manner in 
which the purely human in Christ is developed throughout 
the gospel is most decidedly opposed to Docetism, yet we can 
Tind in it no trace of a designed and continuous refutation of 
that heresy. The 6 Adyog odpt eyévero is not in the least 
suited for this purpose, for, taken by itself, it may be fairly 
understood in the docetic sense, that the Adyoe itself became 
adpt, since Docetism considered odpé only as the apparent sen- 
suous guise in which the A¢yor presented itself to eyes of 
flesh. From this standing-point it might with propriety be 
affirmed that the Adyoc became odpt, or presented itself in the 
form of odp§. And in what John says of the flowing of water 
and blood from Christ’s side, it has been very erroneously 
attempted to find a reputation of Docetism. This argumen- 
tation cannot affect the Doceti, for they would be as. ready 
to allow that the Roman soldier and John saw the blood and 
water flowing, as to grant that Jesus presented himself to the 
senses of men in his life and passion, as is narrated in the 
evangelical history. They only denied the objective reality 
of the sensuous perceptions, and this denial would apply to 
one fact a8 well as to another, But John mentions it in that 
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order thereby to establish faith in the reality of his resurrec- 
tion from the dead. 

It is only in the introduction to his gospel that John 
appears to design a special reference to men of any peculiar 
mental tendency ; a reference to those who busied themselves 
with speculations respecting the Logos as the Mediator be- 
tween the hidden God and the creation,—and to this class 
those now belonged, who, after they had professed Christianity, 
threatened to adulterate it by mingling with it their former 
speculations, It cannot indeed be denied that John, inde- 
pendently of any outward reference, might have been induced, 
by his Christian consciousness and by what Christ had de- 
clared respecting himself, to name him simply as the Logos. 
As Christ represents his word or-words (his doyos, his pfpare, 
his gw»y) asthe word of God himself, that thereby alone God 
reveals himself to men, the fountain of life, the word of life ; 
so John might thereby be induced to distinguish him as the 
Word which is God, (the self-revealing Divine Being simply,) 
the Word, the Source of life, and also the reference toa word of 
God, by which God already in the Old Testament” had revealed 
himself, might here be added, to point to its preparation in 
the Old Testament, for the revelation of the Divine Being in 
Christ. Meanwhile, the manner in which John places this Word 
without further definition at the head of his whole representa- 
tion, makes it probable that, although he was perhaps led to 
the choice of this expression from within, since he sought for 
a new designation for a new idea, yet he connected with it an 
idea already existing, and the train of thought with which he 
opens his gospel serves to establish this opinion. John wished 
to lead those who busied themselves with speculations respect- 
ing the Logos as the medium of all communicated life from 
God and of every relation of God, the central point of all the 
Theophanies—from their religious idealism, to a religious 
realism, to the acknowledgment of God revealed in Christ-—— 
to the consciousness that the Logos, as the divine fotntain of 
life, had appropriated human nature, and through it commu- 
nicated himself as the fountain of all true life and light to 
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every one who only believed in this his human appearance, 
Instead of wishing to investigate the hidden which no-human 
mind can penetrate, he called on every one to contemplate 
Him who had revealed himself in human nature—to believe 
and experience, as he testified that he had seen and experienced. 

In the circular pastoral letter, which is distinguished as the 
first of his catholic epistles, the apostle presents himself to ug 
under a fatherly relation to the churches of Lesser Asia, whose 
concerns, during his residence at Ephesus, he regulated with 
wakeful anxiety, Liicke has justly remarked, that the hor- 
tatory or paracletical element is by far the most conspicuous 
in it, and the polemical holds a very subordinate place, which 
agreos with John’s peculiar style’ This epistle contains 
an admonition to the churchgs, to preserve the original faith 
steadfastly and*truly under the manifold temptations which 
threatened them both from Jews and Gentiles, as well ag 
from various classes of false teachers—and an exhortation 
to a course of life corresponding to their faith,_with a 
warning against a formal Christianity, destitute of the true 
Christian spirit, and a false confidence grounded upon it, 
When we think of the churches in Lesser Asia, in the 
transition from the Pauline age to that of John, as we have 
described their state in the preceding pages, we probably 
shall not pe able (since they were exposed to manifold 
diversified conflicts from within and without, and to dangers 
of various kinds),to find a unity in the hortatory and con- 
troversial references of the Veginning, nor can we point out 
such a unity in the contents of the cpistle itself without 
a forced or too subtle an interpretation, Many passages 
may appear to be exhortations to steadfastness in the faith, 
amidst the allurements to unfaithfulness or apostasy presented 
by the outward enemies of the church, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. As to the latter, there were reasons for such exhorta- 
tions, as the Christians were still closely connected by so many 
ties to the Gentile world; new members were added continually 
to the Christian communities from the Gentiles, whose faith 
required confirmation ; and since the first Neronian persecu- 
tion,” individual persecutions were constantly repeated, which 

} This epistle is in the apostolic sense a Aéyos mapakdyjoews. 


? If we do not directly admit that this epistle was written in the last 
part of the Johannean period, under the Emperor Nerva, 
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were dangerous to the weak in faith. Under the same head 
may be classed the exhortation at the close of the epistle, 
faithfully to preserve the knowledge of the true God revealed 
through Christ as the source of eternal life, and to keep them- 
selves at a distance from idolatry. As it concerned the Jews, 
the churches in Lesser Asia for the most part consisted of 
persons of Gentile descent, but those who were formerly pro- 
selytes, and individual Jews, who were mixed, with them, 
formed a point of connexion, by which the Jews could exert 
an influence on the churches, as we have remarked in the 
Christian communities of the Pauline and even of the 
Ignatian period. It might also seem, that when John 
combated persons who refused to acknowledge Jesus as the 
Messiah, he intended Jewish adversaries; but a closer exa- 
mination will suggest several objections to this view. As in 
accordance with the prophetic expressions in the discourses of 
Christ himself, it was expected that a special revelation of 
the anti-christian spirit would precede the triumph of the 
kingdom of God, which was to be effected by the second 
coming of Christ, so John recognised as a mark of this 
approaching crisis, that, many organs of this anti-christian 
spirit had already made their appearance. Now this could 
not refer to Jewish adversaries, for these from the very first 
were never wanting. The apostle moreover says of them, 
“They have gone out from our midst, but they belonged not 
in disposition to us; for had they belonged in disposition to 
us, they would have remained with us; but by their outward 
separation from us, it became manifest that not all who 
belonged outwardly to us belonged to us also inwardly,” 

This may indeed he understood of those who, while they still 
made a profession of Christianity, were always in their dis- 
position more inclined to Judaism, so that at last they 
openly passed over to it, and became the opponents of 
Christianity. But such frequent conversions or apostasies 
to Judaism in the Asiatic churches of this period were by no 
means probable. It is more natural to think of those 
members of Christian communities, who had fostered in their 
bosoms heretical tendencies foreign to Christianity, which 
must have at last resulted in their open separation from them. 
With justice, J ohn says of a time like this, i in which churches 
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cqual measure attracted and penetrated by Christianity, that 
whatever portion was truly animated by the Christian spirit, 
must be separated by a refi ing process proceeding from the 
life of the church itself, from what was only superficially 
affected by Christianity, and wore the mere semblance of it. 
Besides the manner in which the apostle exhorts believers to 
hold fast the doctrine announced to them from the beginning 
—his saying*to them that they required no further instruc. 
tion to put them on their guard against the spread of those 
errors—that theyneed only to be referred to the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit already received, to their indwelling Christian 
consciousness (ii, 22), all this rather imports an opposition to 
false teachers, than to decided adversaries of the gospel, who 
could not be sq dangerous te believers. 

Although John describes his opponents as those who did 
not acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, yet, according to the 
remarks that we just made, this cannot be understood of 
decided unbelieving opponents of the Messianic dignity of 
Jesus. And we must explain this shorter description of his 
opponents by the longer, according to which they are repre- 
sented as those who would not acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
having appeared in the flesh, or Jesus as the Messiah appearing 
in the flesh. Therefore, from their Docetic standing-point 
they wouldnot receive the annunciation of a Messiah appearing 
in the flesh; the reality of the life, actions, and sufferings of 
Christ in the form of earthly human nature,’ And since 
John could not separate the divine and the human in the 
person and life of the Redeemer from one another, for both 
had revealed themselves to him as inseparable in the unity of 
the appearance of the Son of God,—it appeared to him, that 
whoever did not acknowledge Jesus as the Son of God in the 
whole unity and completeness of his divine and human life, 
did not truly believe in Jesus as the Son of God, the Messiah ; 
and since, only thus the eternal divine source of life revealed 
itself in human nature and imparted itself to men, and a way 
to communion with God was opened for all,—it appeared to 

* If it be objected, as by Lange in his Beitrage zur dlteste Kirchen- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1828, vol. i. p. 121, that if John designed the con~ 
futation.of Docetism, he would have expressed himself in somo precise 


terms, such as we find in the Epistles of ignatius; the answer is, that 
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him that whoever denied the reality of the revelation of the 
divine Logos in the flesh, denied the Son of God himself and 
the Father also. This was the real anti-christian spirit of 
falsehood, which, though connecting itself in appearance with 
the Christian profession, in fact threatened to destroy faith in 
the Son, and in the Father as revealed in the Son. Ina 
passage which is rather practical than controversial, where 
John, for the purpose of exhortation, lays down-the position 
that faith in Jesus as the Son of God arms with power for all 
conflicts with the world, he adds, “ Jesus is he who has revealed 
himself as the Messiah by water’ and by blood,—by means 
of the baptism received by him? and by means of his re- 


1 As the %xeoGa: 51° aluaros relates to Jesus subjectively, as the 
person who had revealed himself by his own sufferings, so also the 
second clause, tpyec@a: 5: 8aros, is most naturally‘referred to some- 
thing affecting Jesus personally, and, therefore, not to the baptism in- 
stituted by him. This reason is not perfectly decisive, for, if the 
sufferings of Christ are not contemplated in their subjective aspect, 
(that is, simply in relation to Jesus as the sufferer,) but rather in. their 
objective aspect, as redeeming sufferings, as that by which Christ 
effected the salvation of mankind, then the coming by water might be 
taken to denote the institution of baptism, which is necessarily required 
for completing the redeeming work of Christ. But what Liicke in his 
Commentary, 2d ed. p. 288, has urged against the view I have taken, 
does not appear pertinent. The Messiah (he thinks) was to be inducted 
to his office by a solemn inauguration, This was performed through 
John as the appointed prophet by means of the Messianic baptism. 
Hence the coming by water is placed first, by which Jesus at first revealed 
himself as the Messiah, and from which his whole public Messianic 
ministry dates its commencement. This must have been peculiarly 
important in John’s estimation, who was firat led to Christ by the 
testimony of the Baptist. On the contrary, I believe that if he had 
meant the baptism instituted by Christ, he would place first the coming 
by blood, for I cannot agree with what Liicke says inp. 291. “But 
because though dSwp from the beginning denotes purification, yet the 
full purification lies in the alye, John emphatically adds, ode ey 7@ 
bart wdvov (with which alone John the Baptist appeared, and therefore 
was not the. Messiah, Matt. iii. 14), dAN’ év 7G tdari nal 7G aluars.” The 
baptism of,Christ was in the apostle’s view altogether different: from 
that of John. With it was connected perfect purificatioi. Water- 
baptism and Spirit-baptism cannot here be separated from one another, 
and this Christian baptism necessarily presupposes the redeeming anffer- 
ings of Christ. See Ephes. v. 25,26. As far as Cerinthus acknow- 
ledged the Messiah only as eaédy ey ¢ Ddari, not as caddy ev tH aluari, 
this would agree with a designed opposition to his doctrine. 

? On account of the importance which is attributed ‘to it in the 
Gospel of John, in reference to the unveiling of the Messiah's dignity 
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deeming sufferings and that which the Spirit of God, whose 
witness is infallible, has effected, and still effects, py him, 
testifies the same. The threefold witness of the water, the blood, 
and the Spirit, thus unite to verify the same.” 

It is possible that John in this passage collected such marks 
as appeared to him most striking, which distinguished Jesus 
as the Son of God, without any special controversial reference. 
But it is also possible that he connected a polemical with a 
pareenetical design, and therefore was induced to select oxactly 
these marks ; and in this case it would be certainly natural 
to suppose an intended contradiction of the Cerinthian view 
which separated the Christ who appeared at the Baptism from 
the crucified Jesus. 

This epistle then containg an impressive appeal against the 
practical adulterations of Christianity. The apostle declares 
that only he who practised righteousness was born of God— 
that a life in communion with Christ and a life of sin were 
irreconcilable,—that whoever lived in sin was far from knowing 
him ; whoever committed sin transgressed also the law, and 
sin was peculiarly a transgression of the law. From this 
contrast it might be inferred that the false Gnosis here com- 
bated had produced and confirmed practical errors ; and we 
‘may believe that we here find traces of the false liberalism 
and antinomianism of the later Gnosis, such as we have 
pointed out above, p. 390, im many appearances of this age. 
Tn this case his opponents would be only thosc who opposed 
the ethical under the form ef law, and said, What you call sin 
appears so only to those who are still enthralled in legal 
bondage; we must give proof of our being free from the law 
by not regarding such commands. But if John had been 
called to oppose such a gross antinomianism, he would have 
had to maintain against it the dignity and holiness of the law, 
and his line of argument would have been in a very different 
direction, indeed quite the reverse. He must have said, 
Whoever transgresses the law, commits sin, and the trans- 
gression of the law is sin. Also from his saying, “ Whoever 
sinneth, knoweth not Christ,” it by no means follows that 
those against whom he is writing, taught a Gnosis of immoral 
tendency. Nor is it evident that the practical errors which 
he coinbated proceeded in general from erroneous speculation ; 
nothing more was needed for their production than that 
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unchristian tendency which would naturally spring up in 
Christian communities, after they had been for some time 
established, in which Christianity had passed from parents to 
children, and become a matter of custom, and thus easily 
gave birth to areliance on the opus operatum of faith and of 
outward profession, instead of viewing faith as an animating 
principle of the inward life. In opposition to such a tendency, 
which disowned the claims of Christianity on the whole of 
life, and palliated immorality, the apostle says, “ Whoever 
lives in sin, whatever be his pretensions, is far from knowing 
Jesus Christ ; all sin is a transgression of the divine law, 
which in its whole extent is sacred to the Christian.” 

The view of the false teachers to which we have been led, 
by the First Epistle of John,’ js confirmed by the second, 
addressed to a Christian female in those parts?named Cyria, 


1 Tt is remarkable that the author of the two last epistles of John 
styles himself a presbyter, a term which is not suited to designate an 
apostle, and particularly since at that time, and in that region, a person 
was living who was unusually distinguished by the name of the Prea- 
byter John. Such was the presbyter Jobn to whom Papias appeals, 
Euseb. iii. 29, and we might be tempted to attribute this epistle to him, 
He appears to have been commonly distinguished by the name of the 
presbyter (which is here a title of office) John, from the apostle John, 
and hence the word xpecBvrepos was wont to be placed before the name 
John. It is indeed improbable that, during the lifetime of the apostle, 
another could have attained such high repute among the churches, as 
this epistle leads us to suppose of its author; but it might have been 
written after the apostle’s death; for that the presbyter survived him 
may be inferred, as Credner justly remgrks, from the’ circumstance that 
Papiaa, in speaking of what John and the other apostles had said, uses 
the word ¢imev, but when speaking of the two individuals who had not 
heard Christ himself, Aristion and the presbyter John, he says A¢yourw. 
On the other hand, we are obliged to acknowledge that the great 
harmony of colouring, tone, and style, between the first epistle and the 
two others, favours the opinion of their being written by the same 
person; nor can this be counterbalanced by the instances of single 
expressions that do not occur elsewhere in John’s writings, It -is 
difficult to imagine how that presbyter, especially if we are to consider 
the Apocalypse as his work, could adopt a style so foreign to himself, in 
so slavish a manner, during the latter years of his life. Ast the name 
of presbyter, which John here assumes, we can hardly think it of conse- 
quence that Papiasdistinguishes the apostles by the term xpeaurepos, for 
itis evident that he so calls them only in relation to their contemporaries 
as belonging to a still earlier period, and it cannot hence beinferred that 
John gave himself that title. But since there is no original decument 
extant, in which John marks his relation to the church, we cannot pro- 
nounce an opinion that he was never known br guch an enithet. 
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and her children ; for in this we find similar warnings against 
false teachers who would not acknowledge the appearance of 

, Jesus Christ in human nature! He speaks of their efforts as 

‘forming a new feature of the times, and describes them not 
as the adversaries of Christianity in general, but as persons 
who had apostatized from the original doctrine of Christ. 
He solemnly protests against all falsifiers of that doctrine, 
enjoins onsth® faithful not to receive them into their houses, 
nor to salute them as Christian brethren, ? 

The third Epistle of John, which is addressed to an 
influential person, probably an overscer in one of the churches, 
maxed Gaius, also contains several important hints respecting 
Xing state of the church. This Gaius had distinguished 

himself Dy\the active love with which ho had received the 
messengers Of the faith, who had come from foreign parts and 
visited his church. But in the same Christian community there 
was a domineering individual, Diotrephes, who had shown a 
very different disposition towards these missionaries, He not 
only was not ready to give them a hospitable reception, but 
wished to prevent others from doing so, and even threatened 
to exclude them from church communion, He refused to 
-acknowledge the authority of the apostle, and even indulged 






} Tt appears to me most natural to explain the present in 2 John vii, 
epxduevoy tinstead of érnduddsru, by supposing that John used this form 
owing to the impression on his mind that these false teachers not only 
refused to acknopledge the historical manifestation of Jesus Christ, 
but also denied the poasibilitypin general, of a Messiah’s appearing in 
the flesh. 

? Although we may recognise in the form of this expression a natural 
characteristic of J ohn, a vehemence of affection ag strong in its anti- 
pathies as in its attachments, yet its harshness is much softened by a 
reference to the circumstances under which he was writing. He cer- 
tainly wished only to express, in the strongest terms, that every appear- 
ance should be avoided of acknowledging these persona as Chriatian 
brethren. Only on this account he says, that they are not to be saluted. 
which, in the literal sense, he would not have said even in reference'to 
heathens. We must restrict it to the peculiar sense of Christian salu- 
tation, whfch was not a mere formality, but a token of. Christian brother- 
hood. But to preserve the purity of Christianity and the welfare of the 
Christian church, it was very Important to exclude from the very 
beginning the reception of these persons (who, by their arbitrary specu- 
lations and fabrications, threatened to destroy the grounds of the 
Christian faith) into the churches, which were not sufficiently armed 
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in malicious invectives against him. It is evident, that if a 
member of a Christian community ventured to conduct him- 
self in such a manner towards an apostle, he must have had 
personal reasons for not treating him with that reverence 
which was shown to an apostle by all believers ; just as those 
who were hostile to Paul had special grounds for disputing 
his apostolic authority.’ It is also very improbable, that this 
unfriendly behaviour towards the missionariey could have 
arisen at this period from an aversion to their calling simply 
as such. We must rather attempt to discover a special 
ground of dislike to these individual missionaries. Nor is it 
unnatural to suppose that there was one common ground for 
his hostility both to the apostle and the missionaries, Now, 
let us suppose that the latter were of Jewish descent. It 
is said to their praise, that they went out t& publish the 
gospel, without taking anything of the heathen for their 
maintenance. If they were Jewish missionaries this would 
serve as a praiseworthy distinction, for from what Panl 
has said respecting this class of persons, we know that, many 
of them abused the right of the publishers of the gospel to be 
maintained by those for whese salvation they laboured. Now, 
ag there existed in the Gentile churches an ultra-pauline 
party, of a violent, one-sided, anti-Jewish tendency, and the ” 
fororunner of Marcion, Diotrephes possibly stood at the head 
of such a body, and his hostile conduct towards these mis- 
sionaries, a8 well as towards the apostle John, who on his 
arrival in Lesser Asia had sought’to reconcile the differences 
that were on the point of breaking out, by the harmonizing 
influence of the Christian spirit—may be traced to the 


1 It may appear strange that Paul, the most influential of the apostles, 
is not mentioned in the Apocalypse, and that in xxi. 14, only twelve 
apostles are named as forming the foundation of the New Jerusalem, 
Though the reference to thé twelve tribes might induce the author, 
whose imagery was borrowed from the Old Testament, to mention only 
the original number of the apostles, still the apparent undervaluation ‘of 
the great apostle of the Gentiles which this seems to imply, must excite 
our surprise. And we are ready to ask, whether the author did not 
belong to those who did not place Paul exactly on a level with the older 
apostles, and did not sufficiently acknowledge his fitness for the apostolic 
work, though we must, at the same time, perceive how very free he was 


from the Judaism that would easily ally iteelf with such a tendency, 
ond kee deanle ke was tmbhued with the Christian universalism of 
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same source. Thus, at a later period, Marcion attached him- 
self to Paul alone, and paid no deference to the-authority 
of John. 

Various traditions respecting the labours of John in these 
regions, which he continued to a very advanced age, perfectly 
agree with that image of fatherly superintendence presented 
to us in these epistles. In a narrative attested by Clemens 
Alexandriaus? we see how he visited the Christians in the 
parts round about Ephesus, organized the churches, and pro- 
vided for the appointment of the most competent persons to 
fill the various church-offices, On one of these occasions, he 
noticed a young man who promised to be of much service in 
the cause of the gospel. He commended him to one of the 
overscers as a valuable tryst committed to him by the Lord. 
The oversee? carefully watched him till he received baptism. 
But he placed too much reliance on baptismal grace. Ho left 
him to himself, and the youth, deprived of his faithful pro- 
tection, and seduced by evil associates, fell deeper into cor- 
ruption, and at last became captain of a band of robbers, 
Some years after, when John revisited that church, he wag 
informed to his great sorrow of the woful change that had 
taken place in the youth of whom he had entertained such 
hopes. Nothing could keep him back from hastening to the 
retreat af the robbers. He suffered himself to be seized and 
taken into their captain’s presence ; but he could not sustain 
the sight of the apostle; John’s yencrable appearance brought 
back the recollection of what he had experienced in earlier 
days, and awakened his conscience. He fled away in con- 
sternation; but the venerable man, full of paternal love, and 
exerting himself beyond his strength, ran after him. He 
called upon him to take courage, and announced to him the 
forgiveness of sins in the name of the Lord. By his fatherly 
guidance he succeeded in rescuing his soul, and formed him 
into a worthy member of the Christian community.? Another 


1 Quis flives salv. c. 42, 

2 Clemens gives this narrative, which breathes the spirit of John, as 
a veritable historical tradition, and no legend, pifos = adyos, not a 
HeOosin the sense of a fable, a legend ; Exovcor HbPoy, ob pidov, BAAG Sera 
Adyar... . mapabeBoudvoy xat ENED wepudayperer. See Segaar on 
the passage. Such late traditions are indeed not sufficient pledoes tn 
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tradition preserved by Jerome’ bears also the impress of 
the apostle’s spirit. When the venerable John could no 
longer walk to the meetings of the church, but was borne 
thither by his disciples, he always uttered the same address 
to the church ; he reminded them of that one commandment 
which he had received from Christ himself as comprising all 
the rest, and forming the distinction of the New Covenant, 
“ My children, love one another.” And when asked why he 
always repeated the same thing, he replied, “That if this one 
thing wore attained, it would be enough.” 

Thus the aged apostle laboured to the close of the first 
century ; and the spirit that diffused itself from the churches 
of Lesser Asia during the first half of the second century, 
testifies of his protracted ministry in those regions. The 
Lord made use of his instrumentality to prevent the founda- 
tion of the faith here laid by the apostle Paul from being 
buried under a heap of heterogencous speculations—and to 
preserve the unity of the Christian faith and life from being 
distracted by various extravagances; that the glorious body 
of the Christian church might not bo divided into a multitude 
of sects and schools, and especially that a schism might not 
be produced by the increasing opposition of the Judaizing 
and Hellenistic clements. His peculiar tendency, which 
served to exbibit rather the fulness and depth of a heart 
filled with the spirit of Christ, than the sharpness and dis- 
tinctness of doctrinal ideas, was adapted, while it rejected 
with ardent love whatever threatened to endanger the founda- 
tion of faith in the Son of God, to conciliate subordinate 
differences, and to promote the formation of a universal 
Christian communion out of hetcrogeneous elements, The 
extent of his influence is marked by the simple practical 
spirit, the spirit of zealous love to the Lord, and the spirit 
of Christian fidelity in firmly adhering to the original 


fidence in the magical effects of baptism, and to set in a clear light the 
truth, that every one after obtaining baptism needed so much the greater 
watchfuincss over himeelf—and partly to counterwork the opinion of 
the Rigorists on the nature of Repentance, that whoever violated the 
baptismal covenant by peccata mortalia, could not again receive forgive- 
ness of sins. But at alt events, this narrative, which is free from ail 
colouring of the miraculous, gives the impression of a matter of fact 
lying at its basis. 


. 
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apostolic traditions, even though not perfectly understood, 
which distinguished the Christian teachers of Lesyer Asia in 
their conflict with the Gnosticism which was then beginning 
to prevail. 

With John the apostolic age of the church naturally closes. 
The doctrine of the gospel which by him had been still exhi- 
bited in its original purity was now exposed, without the 
support gf apostolic authority, to a conflict with a host of 
Opponents, some of whom had alrcady made their appearance ; 
the church was henceforth left to form itself to maturity 
without any visible human guidance, but under the invisible 
protection of the Lord : and finally, after a full and clear 
devclopment of opposing influences, it was destined to attain 
the higher and. conscious pnity which distinguished the spirit 
of the apostle John. 

We wish now to contemplate more closely the development 
of the Christian doctrine in its original form, and to observe 
how the unity of the Spirit exhibited itself in the manifoldness 
of the natural varieties animated by that Spirit, and in the 
various modes of conception which proceeded from those 
varieties. . 


. 


BOOK VI. 


THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE. 
4 a 

Tue doctrine of Christ was not given as a rigid dead letter, in 
one determinate form of human character, but it was an- 
nounced as the word of spirit and of life with a living flexi- 
bility and variety, by men enlightened by the Divine Spirit, 
who received and appropriated it in a living manner, in ac- 
cordance with their various constitutional qualities, and the 
difference of their course of life and education. Tnis difference 
served to manifest the living unity, the riches and the depth 
of the Christian spirit in the manifoldness of the forms of 
conception, which unintentionally illustrated each other and 
supplied their mutual deficiencies. Christianity, indeed, was 
designed and adapted to appropriate and elevate the various 
tendencies of human characéer, to blend them by means of a 
higher unity, and, agrecably to the design of the peculiar fun- 
damental tendencies of human nature, to operate through 
them for the realization of the ideal of Man, and the, exhibi- 
tion of the kingdom of God in the human race through all 
ages. «oe 
rie the development of the original Christian doctrine, we 
can distinguish three leading tendencies, the Pauline, the 
Jacobean (between which the Pctrine forms an intermediate 
link), and the Johannean.' We wish first to review the Pauline 
form of doctrine, since in this we find the fullest and most 
complete development of Christian truth, which will best 
serve as the basis of comparison in tracing the leading ten- 
dencies of the other apostles. i 

? Dr. Nitzsch, in reference to the various forms of apostolic doctrine, 
admirably remarks,— To disown them in favour of a one-sided dogma- 
tism, is to abandon that completeness and solidity which these modes 
of contemplating the Christian faith impart, while they reciprocally. 
complete one another; it is to slight that by which scripture truth 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PAULINE DOCTRINE. 


In order to develop from its first principles the peculiar 
system of this apostle, we must take into consideration the 
peculiar qualities of his ardent and profound mind—his pecu- 
liar education, how he was formed in the Pharisaic schools to 
a dialectic and systematic development of his acquirements— 
the peculiar manner in which he was led from the most 
rigorous Judaism to faith in the gospel, by a powerful im- 
pression on his soul which formed a grand crisis in his history. 
‘We must recfllect the peculiarity of his sphere of action as 
an apostle, in which he had to oppose an adulteration of 
Christianity arising from a mixture of those views which 
he himself had held before his conversion. In reference 
to the sources from which he derived his knowledge of 
the Christian doctrine, we must also bear in mind what 
he says respecting his independence and separate stand- 
ing as a teacher of the gospel. There is no doubt, for 
he occasionally alludes to it, that he had met with a tra- 
ditionary. record of the sayings, actions, and precepts of 
Christ, and these formed the materials for the development 
of his Christian.knowledge, (ante, p. 95); but the Spirit pro- 
mised by Christ to his discfples, who was to disclose to them 
the whole meaning and extent of the truth announced by 
him, enlightened Paul in an independent manner, so as to 
develop the truths of which the germ was contained in those 
traditions, and form them into one whole with the earlier 
divine revelations, and with the truths implanted in the ori- 
ginal constitution of man as @ religious being. Those who 
blamed him for blending foreign Jewish elements with 
Christianity, entirely misconceived the views of that apostle, 
who most clearly apprehended and most fully developed the 
points of opposition between Judaism and Christianity. Nor 
does it in the least justify their censures that he made use of 
certain Jewish elements, which contained nothing at variance 
with Christianity, but rather served as the groundwork of 
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ideas with the words of Christ as reported by Matthew and 
Luke, proves that the germs of the former are contained in 
the latter. 

That which constituted the preparative standing-point for 
Paul’s whole Christian life, and determined his transition from 
Judaism to Christianity, laid also the foundation for the pecu- 
liar form in which the latter was received and intellectually 
apprehended by him. Here we find the natural central-point, 
from which we proceed in the development of his doctrine. 
The ideas of vépo¢g and Exatooiyn form the connexion as well 
as the opposition of his earlier and later standing-point. The 
term Sxatoosyn in the Old Testament sense, designates the 
theocratic way of thinking and life, and also that unrestricted 
theocratic right of citizenship whjch entitled to a participa- 
tion in the temporal goods of the community,-and to eternal 
felicity. According to his former views, Paul believed that 
he had acquired a title to the epithet of déxatog by the strict 
observance of the law ; as, in truth, the Pharisees, to whom 
he belonged, placed their confidencé and indulged their pride 
in that observance, while they guarded against the violation of 
the law by a variety of prohibitions. He was, as he himself 
asserts (Philip. iii), blameless as far as related to this legal 
righteousness. And now from his Christian standing-point thé 
epithet of dixatog,' was in his esteem the highest that could 
be given to a human being, and dicatovdyy expressed complete 
fitness for participation in all the privileges and blessings of 
the theocracy, and consequently of salvation, fw. Atcacoovry 
and Zw} were always in his mind correlative ideas. But his 
conceptions of the nature of this Sxasosdvy had undergone 
a total revolution since he was convinced of the insufficiency 
and nullity of that which he had before distinguished by 
this name. That ducacoobyn vopexy he now regarded as only 
an apparent righteousness, which might satisfy human re- 
quirements, but could not, however plausible, deceive a holy 
God, and therefore was of no avail in reference to, the king- 

1 Paul was very far from employing the word dixaooivn merely to 
designate 2 subordinate moral standing-point like the later anti-Jewish 
Gnostics, for he always proceeded on the theocratical principles of the 
Old Testament. I eannot therefore admit that, in Rom. v. 7, @ higher 
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dom of God. J was henceforth his fundamental principle, 
that no man by such works as he might be able to ac- 
complish from the standing-point of the law, could attain 
a righteousness that would avail before God.'! This maxim, 
which marks the opposition between his earlier and later 
views, it was his main object to develop in arguing with 
his Judaizing opponents. Now he certainly in this con- 
troversy fimt ‘treated of the Zpya yéyov as an observance 
of the ritual prescriptions of the law; for his adversa- 
ries wished to impose even these on the believing Geutiles 
as belonging to the true St«aorbvn and as essential to 
fitness for the kingdom of God; and this it was which 
he would not allow. Yet from the standing-point of 
Judaism such a distinctien between the ceremonial and 
moral law was*not possible, for everything was contemplated 
as a divine command ; both equally involved obedience to 
the divine revealed will, and both required a disposition of 
sincere piety.” Though Paul in different passages and refer- 
ences had sometimes the ritual, and at other times the moral 
portion of the rpoc especially in. his thoughts, yet the same 
general idea lies always at the basis of his reasonings. When 
he had occasion, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, to impugn 
the justifying power and continued obligation of the ceremo- 
nial Jaw, still his argumentation proceeds on the whole idea of . 
the vopoc. It is the idea of an externally prescribed rule of 
action, the law as commanding, but which by its commands 
can never produce an internal alteration in man. Satisfaction 
can be given to the law—which indecd is true of every law aa 
such—only by perfect obedience. Now since no man is able 
to effect the obedience thus required by the divine law, it of 
course pronounces condemnation on all as ‘guilty of its vio- 
lation ; Gal. iii, 10. This is true of the imperative moral 
law which is revealed in the conscience, not less than of 
particular injunctions of this law exhibited in the Old 
Testamentstheocratic form, as Paul himself applies it in the 

* The Pauline expression od Sixatodrar évemiov Tod Beod ef Epyww vd pou 
or de véuov waoa odpt, is a phrase which most probably Paul very soon 
formed, from the peculiar development of his Christian convictions, 
arising from the method of his conversion. 

2 WHen Christ. in the Sermon on the Mount. sava tnat he came not 
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Epistle to the Romans to the law written on the hearts of 
men, the law of conscience, which, as he asserts, calls forth 
the consciousness of guilt in those to whom the yopog was not 
given in the external theocratic form. 

Tn reference to the whole idea of the yopog in the revelation 
of the divine requirements to Man in the form of an imperative 
law, the apostle says, Gal. iii. 21, that if it could make men 
inwardly alive, if it could impart a true interfal life from 
which all goodness would spontaneously proceed, then it would 
be right to speak of a dcatoodvn proceeding from the law. Yet 
jn that case, if Man were truly in harmony with the requirements 
of the law in the constitution of his internal life, it could not 
be properly said that he obtained a righteousness available 
before God by the works of the lAw ; for the external supposes 
the internal ; the disposition of true righteousness is manifest 
of itself to the eye of Onmiscience;' the internal cannot 
proceed from the external, but the external must proceed 
from the internal. Still in this case, works correspondihg to 
the requirements of the law would be the necessary marks of 
the truly righteous and of the righteousness that avails before 
God, of what is truly well‘pleasing to God. But in the present 
condition of Man, this is nowhere to be found. The dispo- 
sition corresponding to the requirements of the law does not 
exist in man, and an extcrnal law cannot produce a change 
internally, cannot communicate power for fulfilling its own 
commands, nor overcome the opposition that exists in the 
disposition. Even if a man be influenced by inferior motives, 

1 This is acknowledged by Aristotle; drs Be? Ta Bicaa mpdrrovrus 
Bixalous yives@a.—td mpdynara dixaia Aeyeras, Srav H rordura ofa dy é 
Bixauos mpdkecev" Bixaos de eoriv odx 5 tadrTa xpdrtav, GAA Kal 4 ofrw 
apdttwy ds of Bikar mgdrrovew.—Eth. Nich. ii. 3, As Paul contrasts 
the standing-point of the righteousness of the law and that of true 
righteousness, so Aristotle contrasts the T& bxd tav_ véuav TeTarypéva 
moveiv, and the was Exovra xgdrrew Exacta, Sor’ elvar &yadby, Adyw 
8 olor 8:8 mpoalpeow (the ppove +% Tod mvetuaros, from which all right 
action must proceed; Rom. viji. 5.) But Christianity-elevates the 
reference of the mind above the reflection of the good in the rpatrdueva 
to the adrh &yabdy, the original source and archetype of all good in 
God, to communion with God, and the exhibition of this communion 
in the actions of the life. It is the disposition of the truly righteous 
which refera everything to the glory of God. Morality ig s manifesta- 
tion and exhibition of the divine life, And Christianity points out the 
process of development through which a man, by means of regeneration, 
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by carnal fear or hope, by vanity which would recommend 
itself to God or man, to accomplish what is conimanded 
according to appearance, still the disposition required by the 
spirit of the law would be wanting. The works resulting 
from such attempts, whether they related to the moral or 
ritual part of the vépec, would want the disposition which is 
the mark of the genuine dicaoeirn, presenting itself before 
a holy God It results from this connexion of ideas, that 
though Zpya yéyov may in themselves be works which really 
exhibit the fulfilling of the law, they would be considered by 
Paul as acts of a merely superficial external, and not internal 
obedience, they would bear the impress of mere legality in 
opposition to true piety and morality. The gpya vopov are not 
classed with tpya dyafa but*opposed to them ; Eph. ii. 10. Of 
such a legal righteousness he speaks when he says, Phil. ii, 6, 
that in this respect he had been a Pharisee without blame, 
though viewing it afterwards from the Christian standing- 
point he esteemed it as perfectly nugatory. Thus, in a two- 
fold sense, Paul could say that. by works of the law no man 
could be justified before God. Taking the expression works of 
the law in an ideal sense, no man dan perform such works as 
are required by the law ; taking it in an empirical sense, there 
are no works which are really performed+on the standing- 
point of the law, and correspond to its spirit and require- 
ments, . 

If the assertion of the ingufficiency of the righteousness of 
the law be made without more exactly defining it, it may be 
Supposed to mean, that the moral commands of the law 
exhibit only an inferior moral standing-point, and on that 
account can lead no one to true righteousness, According to 
this supposition, our judgment respecting the claims of Chris- 
tianity would take a particular direction, and we should con- 
sider the exhibition of a complete system of morals, as forming 
its essential preeminence over the former dispensation. But 
from the manner in which Paul makes this assertion, it is 
evident that this is not his meaning. He never complains of 
the law as defective in this respect, but on the contrary eulo- 
gizes it as in itself holy and good; Rom. vii. 12. The single 
commandment of love which stands at the head of the v4.5, 
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And in the two first chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
his aim is to prove that the Jews in relation to their yeyoc, a8 
well as the Gentiles in relation to the moral law inscribed on 
their hearts, were not wanting in their knowledge of what was 
good, but in the power of will to perform what they knew to 
be good. The reason why the law could not produce true 
righteousness, consisted in the fact that it presented goodness 
only in the form of an external command, and‘also in the 
relation of the command to the moral condition of those to 
whom the law was given. This leads us to the central point 
of the Pauline Anthropology; namely, human nature as 
estranged from the divine life and standing in opposition to 
the requirements of the law; whether the eternal moral law, 
or the law in its outward theocratical form. This opposition 
we must now examine more minutely. 


That principle in human nature which strives against the, 


fulfilment of the law, the apostle generally distinguishes by 
the name of the Flesh, and the man in whom this principle 
predominates, or the man whose mind is not yet transformed 
by Christianity, by the name of eapkxds or rd rie capxdc 
gpovisx. He represents this principle striving against the law 
as a law in the members, which opposes the law of reason; he 
speaks of “the motions of sin in the members” which ob- 
structed the fulfilment of the law acknowledged by’the mind; 
Romans vii. 5. The body as the seat of sinful desires he 
calls the ewpa ric dpapriac, Rom. vi. 6, the’edipa rjc aapxoc, 
Col. ii, 11, Hence we might conclude, that the apostle de- 
duced sin from the opposition between sense and spirit in 
human nature, and that he considered evil as a necessary 
transition-point in the development of human nature, till 
spirit acquired the perfect ascendency. But this could not be 
the apostle’s meaning, for he considered this conflict between 
reason and sense, not as founded in the original nature of 
man, but as the consequence of a free departure -from his 
original destination; as something blameworthy ; aiid here we 
see of what practical importance in the Pauline doctrine is the 
supposition of an original perfection in man and a fall from it. 
Hence we must: consider in every instance, the preponderance 
of sensual inclination over reason, according to Paul's view, 


only as an essential consequence of the first moral disunion. 
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tion that when he gpecifiesthe edpt as the source of sin, he meant 
nothing but sensuality in opposition to the spiritual principle 
in man. In Gal. y. 20, among the works of the odpt, he 
mentions divisions (8:yoorasiat), which cannot be attributed 
to sensual impulses. It is possible, indeed, to argue in favour 
of such an.interpretation by saying, that Paul had in view 
those divisions which he traced to sensual impulses, to a 
sensual way ofs thinking, to a Judaism that adhered to sen- 
sual objects, and opposed the more spiritual conceptions of 
Christianity. But it appears still more surprising that he 
traces everything in that erroneous tendency which he op: 
posed in the church at Colosse to the edpt to a voae capkeKig 5 
and here it would be difficult to attribute everything to a 
sensual addictedness, for ye meet on the contrary with a 
morbid strivifig at freedom from the senses, an ascetic ten- 
dency which would defraud the bodily appetites of their just 
claims. — And even if in all these attempts we detected the 
workings of a refined sensuality, that tendency which, while 
cleaving to outward objects, could not rise to the pure inward 
religion of the spirit ; still we find that in the Corinthian 
church also, the apostle traced to,the odpf everything which 
either openly or secretly opposed Christianity, not excepting 
even the speculative Grecian tendency, the oopiay fyreiv, 
which treated the simple gospel with contempt. From all 
these considerations, we may infer with certainty that some- 
thing more thay sensuality was included in the Pauline idea 
of odpt. And it confirms this conclusion, that Paul not only 
uses the phrase xara dvO@pwrov wepinareiv as equivalent to 
kard gdpxa weprareiv, but also employs the designation 
GrOpwroc Wuxexcs as equivalent to drOpwioc sapkexdc, 1 Cor. 
ii, 14. All this relates only to the opposition of the Human 
to the Divine, whether the odpt or the yuy7,! against the 
Ociov wvetua. Paul detected in the philosophic conceit of the 
Greeks, which with all its striving could not pass beyond the 
bounds'of earthly existence, and satisfied itself without finding 

) Paulindeed might distinguish the rvedue from the Wuyhas a power 
inherent to human nature, which serves as an organ for the Divine, or 
for the Holy Spirit, and under that influence acquires a predominant 


activity. This may be inferred also from the trichotomy, (a threefold 
divisi8n of man) in 1 Thess vy. 23. Aveordine ta that trichatame tha 
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the highest good which alone can give true satisfaction to the 
mind, and in the arrogance of the imaginary legal righteous- 
ness of the Jews, the same principle of the odpi as in the 
thirst for sensual pleasure. There was 2 copia xard aapka, & 
decatoodyn xard odpxa, These ideas, capt, xoopoc, rvevpa rov 
«dapou, correspond to one another. Thus the term sapt denotes 
human nature generally in its state of estrangement from the 
divine life ; and from this designation we cannot determine 
what Paul considered as the one fundamental tendency from 
which all the forms of sin might be deduced, or whether he 
admitted one such source. On this last point we find no 
precise explanation in his writings. But as he represented 
the be gay, the Xporg fir, to be the principle of good in 
man, it is implied that the éavrg Ziv, the selfish tendency 
(the ty@ in relation to self, not subordinating itself to the 
religious sentiment, Gal. ii. 30), was the fundamental tendency 
of evil, Now, partly because the power of the sinful principle 
in the present condition of human nature makes itself known 
by the conflict of sensual inclinatidns with the law acknow- 
Jedged by the Spirit—partly because Christianity first spread 
itself among those classes in which it had to combat most of 
all with the power of rude sensuality—partly because the 
body serves as the organ of the sinful tendency which has the 
mastery in the soul, and the power of sinful habit continues 
in it with a sort of self-subsistence even after the soul has 
been made partaker of a higher life ;—on all these accounts, 
Paul often employs the term cdp% to express the whole being 
of sin. 

Paul commonly refers to the consciousness of sin as an 
universal fact in human nature, and appeals to what every 
man may know from his own inward experience. By this 
means, his preaching everywhere found acceptance, because it 
was based on a fundamental truth, which was not received on 
tradition, nor on the testimony of foreign authority, but 
manifested itself in the consciousness of every individual. The 
consciousness of this schism in human nature, and the feeling 
arising out of it, of the need of redemption, remains in its 
unchangeable validity, independent of all historical tradition, 
and though man must acknowledge this schism as a given 
fact without being able to explain its origin. _ This internal 
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sciousness, we naust distinguish from all attempts to explain 
it,! which may appear untenable; while this fact, and the 
sense of a nead of redemption springing out of it, and faith 
in a Redeemer, retain their value undiminished. Hence it is 
very natural, and a proof of the apostle’s wisdom, that he 
treats in so few passages of the original perfection of the first 
man, and of the first sin, compared with the number which 
relate to thig uyiversal fact. But it by no means follows, that 
what he says on this subject has a merely accidental con- 
nexion with his Christian convictions; that everything which 
he says of the first man, only served asa foil borrowed from 
the notions in vogue among the Jews, to set the redeeming 
work of Christ in more striking light by the contrast. We 
may rather affirm that this fact is intimately and closely con- 
nected with the whole Christian consciousness of the apostle, 
for it lies everywhere at the basis, where he represents this 
achigm not as something included in the plan of the divine 
creation itself, and necessary in the development of human 
nature, but as something blameworthy. To justify the 
holiness and love of God, it must have been important for 
him to be able to say, that man’ was not created in this con- 
dition by God, but that it origifated in an abuse of the 
eedom bestowed upon him.”? 


1 'This fact, the only one neccssary to be presupposed in order to faith 
jn a Redeemer, is in itself independent of all investigations respecting 
the derivation of the human race; and as something known by imme- 
diate inward experience, belongs to a province of life which lies out of 
the range of all speculation, or of inquiries into natural science and 
history. And the doctrine of 9 pre-existence of souls, though insufficient 
to explain this fact, leaves it untouched, or even requires to be explained 
by it. It is essential to Christianity that it rests on an historical basis, 
which, in order to be acknowledged in its true meaning, only pre- 
supposes experiences which every man can make for himself. 

2 Krabbe, in hia excellent work, Die Lehre von der Sunde, p. 56, 
remarks, that he does not clearly understand what are my views 
respecting the origination of sin in the primitive state of man. But it 
was foreign to my object—since I only wished to develop the doctrines 
of the apostle Paul in the form in which they were conceived and repre- 
sented by him, and their mutual connexion—to explain myself further 
on this iopic, and to state, as I must have done as a believer in Revealed 
Religion, that, according to my conviction, the origin of evil can only 
De understood as a fact, a fact ible by virtue of the freedom belong- 
cA eee a Laine Fmt not to be otherwise deduced or explained. 
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But this view of the subject is not admissible if, as many 
have maintained, Paul exhibited the first man as a representa- 
tive of human nature, and wished to show by his example 
how, by virtue of the original constitution of human nature, 
love of pleasure appeared in opposition to the rational prin- 
ciple or to the capability for religion—that this is constantly 
repeated in the case of every individual, in order that man, 
fromthe consciousness of this opposition, may, attain through. 
redemption to the efficient supremacy of religion in his 
nature, This chain of ideas we should certainly find in Paul’s 
writings, if it could be shown that, in Rom. vii, 9, he alluded 
to and intended to mark the condition of original innocence ; 
and how by the commandment that state of childlike inge- 
nuousness was removed, and the slumbering love of pleasure 
was brought into consciousness and raised to «ctivity. But 
it cannot be proved that the apostle, where he speaks of an 
apparent freedom from guilt, in which the principle of sinless- 
ness though scareely developed, lay at the bottom, had in his 
thoughts that original freedom from guilt which he rather 
describes as sinfulness. Certainly he could not have said that 
by one man sin came into the world, if, in Rom. vii. 9, he had 
assimed the existence of sin already in the first man accord- 
ing to his original constitution, as something grounded in the 
essence of human nature. In order to reconcile this, some- 
thing foreign must be introduced into Paul’s train of thought, 
which evidently does not belong to it. If we proceed on the 
supposition that a freedom, in the sense in which it must be 
allowed according to this Pauline doctrine, and a transition 
from sinlessness to sin, is something inconceivable, still we are 
not justified in explaining Paul according to a representation 
whoever would explain it nullifics the very idea of it. It is not the 
limits of our knowledge which make the origin of sin something inex- 
plicable éo us, but it follows from the essential nature of sin as an act of 
tree will, that it must remain to all eternity an inexplicable fact. It 
can only be understood empirically by means of the moral self-conscious- 
ness. Té épdryya, & xdvray alriéy dost Kaxdiv, wadAov BE 4 ep) robrou 
bis, 2 TH Vox eryrpronéyn, Ww al ph tis aipebhoerar, rhs ddnbelas 
byrws ob wh wore Tixo. Ep. ii. Platon. Whoever in his arrogant 
littleness can satisfy himself with mutilating human nature, and 


reducing it to a minimum, with substituting thinking in # certain 
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of which no trace can be found in his writings, not to add 
that such a view is opposed to his moral and religious spirit, 
as well as to that of Christianity in general ; for according to 
it, the consciousness of freedom, and the sense of guilt con- 
nected with it, could be nothing else than a necessary decep- 
tion imposed by the Creator himself in the development of 
human nature ; an unavoidable illusion in the consciousness 
of each inglividual. 

The sin of the first man occupies so important a position in 
Paul's views, because it was a free act from which a course of 
life proceeded, contradicting the original moral nature of man 
or the image of God in man. When he says, Rom. v. 12, 
“By one man sin entered into the world,” we shall most 
naturally understand it (gs he adds no other limiting clause) 
in this mamter ; that the sinful tendency of the will, or the 
opposition between the human and tho divine will, now first 
made its appearance in the hitherto sinless human nature, 
and propagated itsclf with the development of the race from 
this first point. This i€ according to a law which regulates 
the propagation of human kind as a whole, and in particular 
tribes, nations, and families, without which there could be no 
history, no development of human kind asarace, And, in 
fact, we sce Paul applying the same law, when he contem- 
plates eyil im its combined and reciprocal effects on the great 
mass of mankind, the collective body of Jews or Greeks, : 

All men haye sinned, since they have followed the sinful 
tendency that has passedeupon them through the develop- 
ment of the race. In this sense, Paul says that by the 
disobedience of one many became sinners.' He also connects 


1 It is now indeed generally acknowledged, that in the last clause of 
Rom. v. 12, the relative pronoun cannot be referred to Adam. It isnot 
evident to me (as Rothe, p. 32 of his acute essay on this passage, Wit- 
tenberg, 1836, has maintained), that ¢g @ cannot be translated “for 
that ;” the original meaning of this preposition with the dative, by means 
of whigh it expresses something conditional, an accompaniment, easily 
passes ingo the sign of a certain causal relation; and as én) with a 
dative signifies this, hence é6' ¢ by an attraction may signify “for 
that,” “because that,” This meaning is certainly to be adopted in 2 Cor. 
v.4, What Rothe, p. 25, has said against this construction in the last 
passage is quite untenable. Nor does Philip. i. 21—24, contradict 
this jnteypretation, for anxiety after eternal life by no means excludes 
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sin and death together, and affirms that with sin death came 
into the world, and had propagated itself among all men. 


existence without so violent a process of transition, and the BapeicOas is- 
certainly (what Rothe denies) quite as necessary and constant a mark of 
the Christian life as the éro@eiv. I will readily allow that Paul has 
made use of this expression in the Romans to designate causality, since 
it corresponds more than any other to the form under whick he is here 
thinking of causality. The first original causality is the sin of Adam— 
the secondary cause, the connecting link for this continyation of death 
from Adam, is the sinning of individuals, on which the” connexion 
between sin and death, subjectively considered, depends. But if the 
2g’ § be not referred to Adam, still the passage might be so taken that 
the imputation of Adam's sin would be maintained by it, if either the 
Hpaprov is referred to the participation of all in Adam's sin, (which yet 
would be entirely arbitrary, since no more definite expression is added 
to indicate that the apostle is speaking of the sinning of all in one,) or 
the ép’ is understood in Rothe’s sense. «The reasoning of the apostle 
would then be this: Men sinned indeed from the time of Adam to the 
appearance of the Mosaic law, but they did not sin like Adam by the 
violation of a positive law, and without a law there can be no imputa- 
tion of sin. Consequently, to that time, not men’s own sins, but only 
that sin of Adam was punished as the common guilt of humanity ; only 
in this relation could death affect them asa punishment of ain. But 
Paul could not say this without contradicting what he had asserted a 
little before; for he had distinctly ghown, that the want of an outward 
theocratic law by no means excused the Gentiles in their sins, since its 
place was supplied by the divine law revealed in their consciences: and , 
always when he refers to the consciousness of guilt in men, he appeals , 
to this internal judgment on their own sins, without taking account of 
‘Adam's sin as reckoned to the whole human race. And if, with Rothe, 
we distinguish a positive juridical connexion formed by imputation 
between sin and death, from an internal, real, natural, and therefore 
immediate connexion, (which is a leading idea in his essay, and ex- 
pressed fully in p.54,) this self-contradiction in Paul would not be 
obviated, for the divine imputation and the voice of conscience, the 
internal sense of guilt, are correlative ideas. The voice of con- 
acience, in the internal sense of guilt, is nothing else than the subjective 
revelation of the divine imputation; and as Paul assumes the first 
independently of a positive law, he must therefore assume the second a8 
something independent of positive law, as he himself develops it in 
Rom. ii. 14—16, and also marks the connexion between sin and death 
established by the divine justice, and manifested aa such in the con- 
sciences of men; Rom. i. 32. If we allow Paul to be his own inter- 
preter, we shall find the train of thought in Rom, v. 18, 14, ‘to be the 
following. He brings forward the objection that the sin of Adam had 
reigned in the world till Moses, although no positive law waa in exist- 
ence, and without law there could be no imputation of sin. He repels 
this objection by the fact, that death still reigned even over those who 
rb ¢ reigned | OVER LhOLY 
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Now, according to Paul's views, this cannot be understood of 
an essential change in the physical organization of, man, and 
that the body by that event first became mortal instead of 
immortal, for he expressly asserts the opposite in 1 Cor. xv. 45, 
since he attributes to the first mana adpa yoixdv, Wuyxicar! 
in contrast with the eda rvevparudy of the resurrection. 
This change, therefore, can only relate partly to the manner 
in which gure earthly existence would terminate, the forcible 
disruption of the connexion between soul and body which 
we designate by the name of death, partly to the manner in 
which the necessity of such a death would appear to the 
human mind. But both are closely connected with one 
another. As life, life in communion with God, a divine, holy, 
happy, and unchangeable fife, are ideas indissolubly connected 


remarks, this imputation approves itself to be just in the conscience, 
which exhibits men oa transgressors of an undeniable divine Jaw, 

1 What Paul here says of the yvxixdy of man, certainly relates only 
to the constitution of the body, which only has in it the principle o: 
earthly life; he could not mean to designate by it the nature of man in 
general, as if, since it had in itself nothing higher than an animal prin- 
ciple, and was destitute of the divine principle of life which was first 
imparted through Christ to human nature, it must necessarily succumb 
to temptation. That supposition which we have already combated 
would then follow, that sin was something already deposited in the 
psychical constitution of human nature, and a necessary link in its 
development, which would manifest its power when once aroused from 
jts slumbers, and that sinlessness could only emanate from Christ. But 
according to the doctrine of Paul, the indwelling veda of the human 
nature itself is tobe distinguighed from the supernatural mvedua, as the 
receptacle in the human soul for the operations of the Divine Spirit, 
that which, in connexion with the supernatural influence, belongs to its 
right activity; see above, p.130. Even in the spiritual nature of fallen 
man, he recognises something higher as the yux7. I cannot agree with 
Usteri, that, in the passage 1 Thess. v., by the term mvevza, we are to 
understand the operation of the Holy Spirit, or the divine principle of 
life communicated by it, as some individualized in man, In reference 
to this, Paul could not express the wish that it might be preserved 
blameless, for in itself it could not be affected by any sin: wherever 
anything sinful found entrance, it must retire. The passage in 1 Thess. 
i. 19, “ R@preas not the operations of the Divine Spirit ; let inspiration 
have its free movement,” cannot be considered parailel; and _as little 
the exhortation in Eph. iv. 30, not to grieve by evil passions the Spirit 
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in the New Testament phraseology, particularly in the writings 
of Paul and John, so, on the other hand, are equally connected 
the ideas of sin, unhappiness, and death, As man in com- 
munion with God becomes conscious of a divine life raised 
above all change and death, and the thought of the cessation 
of life or annihilation is unknown ; so when by sia this con- 
nexion is broken, and, in estrangement from God as the 
eternal fountain of life, he becomes conscious of his contracted 
existence, the thought of death first springs up. Without 
this, the transition from an earthly existence to a higher— 
objective in itself, and subjective to the mind'—would have 
been only the form of a higher development of life. In this 
sense, Paul calls sin, the sting of death, 1 Cor. xv. 56, by 
which he marks the internal connexion between death and a 
sense of guilt ; as the wounding power of death % founded in 
sin, death as that terrific object to the mind of man exhibits 
itself only in connexion with the consciousness of sin, 

Paul certainly represents a corruption of human nature as 
the consequence of the first sin, and admits a supremacy of 
the sinful principle in the human race, but not in such a 
manner that the original rature of man as the offspring of 
God, and created in his image, has been thereby destroyed. 
Rather he admits the existence in man of two opposing prin- 
ciples—the predominating sinful principle and the divine prin- 
ciple, depressed and obscured by the former, yet still more or 
Jess manifesting its heavenly origin. Hence he deduces an un- 
deniable consciousness of God, and én equally undeniable moral 
self-consciousness as a radiation from the former. And as he 
recognises an original and universal revelation of God to the 
human consciousness, so also he acknowledges in human 
nature a constitution adapted to receive it ; as there is a self 
testimony of God, in whom the spirit of man lives, moves, and. 
exists, so also there is an original susceptibility in human 
nature corresponding to that testimony. The whole creation 
as a revelation of God, especially of his almightines and 

1 Krabbe, in his work already quoted, although the premises deduced 
by him from 1 Cor. xv. 45, ought to have led to the same view as mine, 
yet he has opposed it, under the supposition that I have not admitted 
an objecti Iteration of the fe of death, but only a subjective 
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goodness,’ is designed to arouse the spirit of man to a per- 
ception of this inward revelation of God. But siace by the 
predominant sinful tendency of man the susceptibility for this 
revelation of God is impaired, he has lost the ability to raise 
himself by means of the feelings awakened by outward im- 
pressions to a development of the idea of God, to serve as an 
organ for which is the highest destiny of the human spirit.’ 
Since theecortsciousness in man of an interior being, by virtue 
of which he is distinct from nature, and exalted above it, is 
capable of appropriating the supernatural, has been depressed 
by sin,—since he has enslaved himself to that nature over 
which ho was destined to rule, he is no longer able to develop 


1 In Rom. i, 20, Paul first gsserts in general, that the invisible being 
of God is mamifested to the thinking spirit by the creation; he then 
specifies the revelation of his power, and adds to it the general term 
¢edrqs, (on the form of this word see Riickert,) including everything 
besides which belongs to the revelation of the idea of God, to our con- 
ceptions of the diviné attributes to the &dpara rod Geos, We cannot de- 
duce from the words (for # was not the apostle’s intention to be more 
definite) a special reference to any other divine attribute ; butxit is not 
without reason that he brings forward the idea of Almightiness, be- 
cause this first strikes the religious consciousness on the contemplation 
of Nature, and hence the consciousness of dependence on a higher 
power is the predominant sentiment in Natural Religion. Still we may 
infer, from the term nbxaplernoay in v. 21, that the goodness of God 
was present to his thoughts, which is favoured by a reference to Acts 
xiv. 17. In this result I agree with Schneckenburger in his Essay 
on the Natural Theology of Paul and its sources, contained in his 
Beitrige 2ur Hinleitung, &ce But I cannot perceive the necessity 
for deducing the manner in which Paul has expressed himeelf from any 
other source than from the depths of his own spirit, enlightened by the 
Spirit of Christ; and in Philo’s far less original investigations, I can 
find nothing which can serve to explain Paul's thoughts and language, 
although I see nothing in the use Schneckenburger is disposed to make 
of Philo for the illustration of the New Testament, which tends to de- 
preciate the latter ; and I must entirely agree with his excellent remarks 
on the relation of the Alexandrian-Jewish school to the appearance of 
Christianity. He also justly remarks, that those who in their folly think 
that they can illustrate the greatest revolution in the human race {the 
moral erfation effected by Christianity) by excerpts from Philo (an at- 
tempt as rational as to explain the living principle by a corpse), must 
serve quite a different’ object from that which they have proposed to 
themselves. 

2 The connexion of the inward and outward revelation of God is 
git ilulltet <td of ta dha whenac.de peers. Ramana 1. 19: 
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the feelings excited in his breast, of dependence on a higher 
power, and of gratitude for the blessings bestowed upon him, 
go as to believe in an Almighty God as Creator and Governor 
of the world, but he allows these feelings to terminate in the 
created beings, in the powers and phenomena of nature by 
which they were first excited. Thus, as Paul describes in the 
Epistle to the Romans, idolatry originated in the deification of 
Nature, which yet implies a depressed, consciousness of God, 
and to this, as lying at its basis, Paul appealed in his discourse 
at Athens. ‘This depression of the consciousness of God by the 
substitution of sensible objects, tended more and more to the 
dcterioration of man’s moral nature; Rom. i. 28. Yet this, 
as it belonged to the essence of humanity, could not be 
entirely obliterated. It manifested itself in the conscience 
as the undeniable emanation from the conscioughess of God. 
According to Paul, this is the revelation of an internal law for 
the life, and a judgment upon it, undeniable by man, even 
should he not deduce from it the consciousness of that God 
who here manifests himself as a hidden legislative and judging 
ower. Men, in passing judgment on one another, give 
evidence of the power of that innate law of their nature, and 
condemn themselves ; Rom. ii. 1." Sar, on 
Thus Paul represents two general principles in the natural 
man as striving against each other ; the principle peculiar to 
the offspring of God, and allied to God, an implanted con- 
sciousness of God, and (grounded on that) a moral self-con- 
sciousness, the reaction of the religious and moral nature of 
man ; and the principle of sin ; or, in other words, Spirit and 


Flesh. And as the former, the original nature of man, is 


elevation of the spirit over nature and its affinity to God is founded, as 
2 means of exercising that true dominion. 

1 [ cannot agree with those who think that Paul, in this passage, 
alluded to the Jews, who are expressly mentioned in v. 9. Had this 
been the case, the transition from those of whom he had been speaking, 
the Gentiles, to this new subject, the Jews, must have been insome way 
marked. But the 8: only refers us to what immediately precédes, i. 32, 
which relates to the Gentiles, though it does not follow that Paul con- 
fined himself to the same class of Gentiles, Since whoever knows the 
law of God (according to which they who do such things are worthy of 
death) and yet does what it forbids, cannot excuse himself,—thon canst 
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checked in its development and efficiency by the latter, and 
detained a prisoner as by 2 hostile force, he deseribés the state 
of the natural man in general as one of bondage.’ Still a dis- 
tinction is to be made between the different states of this 
bondage, whether it is conscious or unconscious ; whether the 
depressed higher nature has become unconscious of its own 


* prerogative, and of the restraint imposed upon it, or whether 


. 


the sense vf Bondage in which man’s higher self is held has 
been excited, and hence a longing after freedom in the de- 
veloped higher self-consciousness, The latter is the state to 
which the apostle has affixed the name of bondage in the more 
restricted sense of the word, the bondage under the law; a 
state in which the consciousness of the depressed higher 
nature is combined with that of the law revealing itself in it, 
Hence these two states of unconscious or conscious bondage 
are distinguished as living without the law, or living under 
the law. These two states the apostle describes in the 7th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; he here depicts, in his 
own person, and from his own experience, two general states. 
The first state he represents as one in which a man lives in 
delusive satisfaction, unconscious*both of the requirements of 
the’holy Jaw and of the power of the counteracting principle 
of sinfulness, He awakes from this state of security when the 
consciousness of the law and its requirements is excited, The 
moral ideal, which is presented by the law to the self-con- 
sciousness of nmin, exerts an attractive influence on his higher 
nature. He feels that he can find satisfaction and happiness 
only in the agreement of his life with this law. But then he 
sees that he has been wofully deceived, for the law when it 
brings forth into consciousness the sinful desires that had 
hitherto been slumbering in his breast, irritates them to 
greater activity by the opposition of its commands, The man 
who is enduring this conflict is represented by Paul as saying, 
“The gommandment that should have tended to life brought 
only death ; for sin which now took occasion to break forth, 
deceived me by the commandment and by it slew me.”—Rom. 
vii, 10, 11. The deception which was practised by the power 
of the hitherto slumbering but now rampant sinful desires, 
consisted in this, that when the law in its glory, the moral 
archetype, first revealed itself to the higher nature of man, 
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ideas with the words of Christ as reported by Matthew and 
Luke, proves that the germs of the former are contained in 
the latter. 

That which constituted the preparative standing-point for 
Paul’s whole Christian life, and determined his transition from. 
Judaism to Christianity, laid also the foundation for the pecu- 
liar form in which the latter was received and intellectually 
apprehended by him. Here we find the natura] central-point, 
from which we proceed in the development of his doctrine. 
The idcas of véyo¢ and &carorsyy form the connexion as well 
as the opposition of his earlier and later standing-point. The 
term Sixatooiyn in the Old Testament sense, designates the 
theocratic way of thinking and life, and also that unrestricted 
theocratic right of citizenship whjch entitled to a participa- 
tion in the temporal goods of the community, and to eternal 
felicity. According to his former views, Paul believed that 
he had acquired a title to the epithet of décawoe by the strict 
observance of the law ; as, in truth, the Pharisees, to whom 
he belonged, placed their confidence and indulged their pride 
in that observance, while they guarded against the violation of 
the law by a variety of prohibitions. He was, as he himself 
asserts (Philip. iii.), blameless as far as related to this legal 
righteousness. And now from his Christian standing-point the 
epithet of écaroc,! was in his esteem the highest that could 
be given to a human being, and Sicatoobyn expressed complete 
fitness for participation in all the privileges and blessings of 
the theocracy, and consequently of salvation, Zw. Awacoovrn 
and w9 were always in his mind correlative ideas. But his 
conceptions of the nature of this Sixacoobvy had undergone 
a total revolution since he was convinced of the insufficiency 
and nullity of that which he had before distinguished by 
this name, That duacoodyy vopex) he now regarded as only 
an apparent righteousness, which might satisfy human re- 
quirements, but could not, however plausible, deceive a holy 
God, and therefore was of no avail in referenco to, the king- 

1 Paul was very far from employing the word dixaoodvn merely to 


designate a subordinate moral standing-point like the later anti-Jewish 


Gnosties, for he always proceeded on the theocratical principles of the 
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dom of God. ¥ was henceforth his fundamental principle, 
that no man by such works as he might be able to ac- 
complish from the standing-point of the Jaw, could attain 
a righteousness that would avail before God! This maxim, 
which marks the opposition between his earlier and later 
views, it was his main object to develop in arguing with 


of the ritual prescriptions of the law; for his adversa- 
ties wished to impose even these on the believing Geutiles 
as belonging to the true Stcacoobyn and as essential to 
fitness for the kingdom of God; and this it was which 
he would not allow. Yet from the standing-point of 
Judaism such a distinctien between the ceremonial and 
moral law was*not possible, for everything was contemplated 
as a divine command ; both equally involved obedience ito” 
the divine revealed will, and both required a disposition of 
Sincere piety.’ Though Paul in different passages and refer- 
ences had sometimes the ritual, and at other times the moral 
portion of the »du0¢ especially in, his thoughts, yet the same 
general idea lies always at the basis of his reasonings. When 
he had occasion, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, to impugn 
the justifying power and continued obligation of the ceremo- 
nial law, still his argumentation procecds on the whole idea of . 
the vépog. It is the idea of an externally prescribed rule of 
action, the law as commanding, but which by its commands 
can never produce an internal alteration in man. Satisfaction 
can be given to the law—which indeed is true of every law ag 
Such—only by perfect obedience. Now since no man is able 
to effect the obedience thus required by the divine law, it of 
Course pronounces condemnation on all as guilty of its vio- 
lation ; Gal. iii. 10. ‘This is true of the imperative moral 
law which is revealed in the conscience, not less than of 
particular injunctions of this law exhibited in the Old 
‘Testamentstheocratic form, as Paul himself applies it in the 

* The Pauline expression of Sixaobrar évdmoy rod Beot ef Epywr vd nay 
Or ee véuou waca capt, is a Phrase which most probably Paul very soon 
formed, from the peculiar development of his Christian convictions, 
arising from the method of his conversion. 


? When Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount, says tnat he came not 
to dest; law or the prophets, but to fal fil hia eettotn le. cents c. 
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Epistle to the Romans to the law written on the hearts of 
men, the law of conscience, which, as he asserts, calls forth 
the consciousness of guilt in those to whom the vépo¢g was not 
given in the external theocratic form. 

In reference to the whole idea of the vépoc in the revelation 
of the divine requirements to Man in the form of an imperative 
law, the apostle says, Gal. iii. 21, that if it could make men 
inwardly alive, if it could impart a true interfal life from 
which all goodness would spontaneously proceed, then it would 
be right to speak of a duatoobyn proceeding from the law. Yet 
in that case, if Man were truly in harmony with the requirements 
of the law in the constitution of his internal life, it could not 
be properly said that he obtained a righteousness available 
before God by the works of the léw ; for the external supposes 
the internal ; the disposition of true righteousness is manifest 
of itself to the eye of Omniscience;' the internal cannot 
proceed from the external, but the external must proceed 
from the internal. Still in this case, works correspondihg to 
the requirements of the law would be the necessary marks of 
the truly righteous and of the righteousness that availa before 
God, of what is truly well*pleasing to God. But in the present 
condition of Man, this is nowhere to be found. The dispo- 
sition corresponding to the requirements of the law does not 
exist in man, and an external law cannot produce a change 
internally, cannot communicate power for fulfilling its own 
commands, nor overcome the opposition that exists in the 
disposition. Even if a man be influenced by inferior motives, 

1 This is acknowledged by Aristotle; O71 Se? ra Bixaia mpdrrovrus 
Sucatous ylvecOar—ra mpdypara Sixaa rA€yerat, Fray i Toiivra ola dy é 
Bixawos mpdfeiev* Bixauos Be’ eoriv obx 8 Taira xpdrTwy, GAAL Kal d ofrw 
mpdtrwv ds of Sixaoe modtrovgw.—Lth. Nich. ii. 3. As Paul contrasts 
the standing-point of the righteousness of the law and that of true 
righteousness, so Aristotle contrasts the 7a ind ray véuov Teraypeva 
moreiv, and the was tyovra mpdrrew txacta, Got’ elvat dyabdy, Revo 
8 ofoy bid tpoatpecw (the ppoveiy 72 Tod mveduaros, from which all right 
action must proceed; Rom. viji. 5.) But Christianity- elevates the 
reference of the mind above the reflection of the good in the mpatrépeva 
to the avrb dyaédy, the original source and archetype of all good in 
God, to communion with God, and the exhibition of this communion 
in the actions of the life. It is the disposition of the truly righteous 
which refers everything to the glory of God. Morality ig a manifesta- 
tion and exhibition of the divine life. And Christianity points out the 
process of development through which a man, by means of regeneration, 
mosy attain to that deer which produces the right apoaloecis.. 
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by carnal fear or hope, by vanity which would recommend 
itself to God or man, to accomplish what is conimanded 
according to appearance, still the disposition required by the 
spirit of the law would be wanting. The works resulting 
from such attempts, whether they related to the moral or 
ritual part of the yéyos, would want the disposition which is 
the mark of the genuine Stxacorbyn, presenting itself before 
a holy Goce {t results from this connexion of ideas, that 
though épya yépov may in themselves be works which really 
* exhibit the fulfilling of the law, they would be considered by 
Paul as acts of a merely superficial external, and not internal 
obedience, they would bear the impress of mere legality in 
opposition to true piety and morality. The %pya vopou are not. 
classed with égya dyad but*opposed to them 5 Eph. ii. 10. Of 
such a legal righteousness he speaks when he says, Phil. ii. 6, 
that in this respect he had been a Pharisce without blame, 
though viewing it afterwards from the Christian standing- 
point he esteemed it as perfectly nugatory. Thus, in a two- 
fold sense, Paul could say that. by works of the law no man 
could be justified before God. Taking the expression works of 
the law in an ideal sense, no man can perform such works as 
gre required by the law ; taking it in an empirical sense, there 
are no works which are really performed-on the standing- 
point of the law, and correspond to its spirit and require- 
ments, . 

If the assertion of the ingufficiency of the righteousness of 
the law be made without more exactly defining it, it may be 
Supposed to mean, that the moral commands of the law 
exhibit only an inferior moral standing-point, and on that 
account can lead no one to true righteousness. According to 
this supposition, our judgment respecting the claims of Chris- 
tianity would take a particular direction, and we should con- 
sider the exhibition of a complete system of morals, as forming 
its essential preeminence over the former dispensation. But 
from the manner in which Paul makes this assertion, it is 
evident that this is not his meaning. He never complains of 
the law as defective in this respect, but on the contrary eulo- 
gives it as in itself holy and good; Rom. vii. 12. The single 
commandment of love which stands at the head of the vopos, 
contains in fact everything (Romans xiii. 9) essential to moral 
perfection, and whoever fulfilled this wnnld1. oe 
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And in the two first chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
his aim is to prove that the Jews in relation to their vepoc, a8 
well as the Gentiles in relation to the moral law inscribed on 
their hearts, were not wanting in their knowledge of what was 
good, but in the power of will to perform what they knew to 
be good. The reason why the law could not produce true 
righteousness, consisted in the fact that it presented goodness 
only in the form of an external command, and“also in the 
relation of the command to the moral condition of those to 
whom the law was given. This leads us to the central point 
of the Pauline Anthropology; namely, human nature as 
estranged from the divine life and standing im opposition to 
the requirements of the nw; whether the eternal moral law, 
or the Jaw in its outward theocrafical form. his opposition 
we must now examine more minutely, 

That principle in human nature which strives against the, 
fulfilment of the law, the apostle generally distinguishes by 
the name of the Flesh, and the man in whom this principle 
predominates, or the man whose mind is not yet transformed 
by Christianity, by the name of capxudg or rd rie capKig 
¢povisy. He represents this principle striving against the law 
as a Jaw in the members, which opposes the law of reason; be 
speaks of “the motions of sin in the members” which ob- 
structed the fulfilment of the law acknowledged by’the mind ; 
Romans vii. 5. The body as the seat of sinful desires he 
calls the odpa rij¢ dpapriac, Rom. vi. 6, the adpa rig sapxoc, 
Col. ii. 11, Hence we might conclude, that the apostle de- 
duced sin from the opposition between sense and spirit in 
human nature, and that he considered evil as a necessary 
transition-point in the development of human nature, till 
spirit acquired the perfect ascendency. But this could not be 
the apostle’s meaning, for he considered this conflict between 
reason and sense, not as founded in the original nature of 
man, but as the consequence of a free departure -from his 
original destination; as something blameworthy ; and here we 
see of what practical importance in the Pauline doctrine is the 
supposition of an original perfection in man and a fall from it. 
Hence we must: consider in every instance, the preponderance 
of sensual inclination over reason, according to Paul's view, 
only as an essential consequence of the first moral disunion. 
hare are Indeed many things t¢ he ire aousnet sla eaance.. 
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tion that when he specifiesthe odpf as the source of sin, he meant 
nothing but sensuality in opposition to the spiritual principle 
in man. In Gal. v. 20, among the works of the adpt, he 
mentions divisions (Stxoeracia:), which eannot be attributed 
to sensual impulses. It is possible, indeed, to argue in favour 
of such an-interpretation by saying, that Paul had in view 
those divisions which he traced to sensual impulses, to a 
sensual way ofs thinking, to a Judaism that adhered to sen- 
sual objects, and opposed the more spiritual conceptions of 
Christianity. But it appears still more surprising that he 
traces everything in that erroneous tendency which he op- 
posed in the church at Colossi to the odpt to a roe oapKecdg 
and here it would be difficult to attribute everything to a 
sensual addictedness, for ye meet on the contrary with a 
morbid strivifig at freedom from the senses, an ascetic ten- 
dency which would defraud the bodily appetites of their just 
claims, - And even if in all these attempts we detected the 
workings of a refined sensuality, that tendency which, while 
cleaving to outward objects, could not rise to the pure inward 
religion of the spirit ; still we find that in the Corinthian 
church also, the apostle traced to.the odpf everything which 
either oponly or secretly opposed Christianity, not excepting 
even the speculative Grecian tendency, the oogiay fyreiv, 
which treated the simple gospel with contempt. From all 
these considerations, we may infer with certainty that some- 
thing more than sensuality was included in the Pauline idea 
of edpé. And it confirms this conclusion, that Paul not only 
uses the phrase card dvOpwroy xepinarciv as equivalent to 
kard odpxa meprrareiv, but also employs the designation 
GrOpuroc Yuxicdc a8 equivalent to drOowmroc capxixde, 1 Cor, 
ii, 14. _ All this relates only to the opposition of the Human 
to the Divine, whether the odp{ or the yuy7,' against the 
Getoy xvevpa. Paul detected in the philosophic conceit of the 
Greeks, which with all its striving could not pass beyond the 
bounds’of earthly existence, and satisfied itself without finding 

* Paul indeed might distinguish the mvedua from the yux}as a power 
inherent to human nature, which serves as an organ for the Divine, or 
for the Holy Spirit, and under that influence acquires a predominant 
activity. This may be inferred also from the trichotomy, (a threefold 


division of man) in 1 Thess. v. 23. According to that trichotomy, the 
avxixes would be a person in whom, by the predominanee of the lower 
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the highest good which alone can give true satisfaction to the 
mind, and in the arrogance of the imaginary legal righteous- 
ness of the Jews, the same principle of the edpt as in the 
thirst for sensual pleasure. There was @ sogla xard sdpxa, & 
Sxatosdyn card odpxa. These ideas, cdpt, xoopoc, tveipa rod 
xdapov, correspond to one another. Thus the term sdpf denotes 
human nature generally in its state of estrangement from the 
divine life ; and from this designation we cannot determine 
what Paul considered as the one fundamental tendency from 
which all the forms of sin might be deduced, or whether he 
_admitted one such source. On this last point we find no 
precise explanation in his writings. But as he represented 
the OG fi, the Xpiorg Ziv, to be the principle of good in 
man, it is implied that the éaurg 2qv, the selfish tendency 
(the ty& in relation to self, not ‘Subordinating itself to the 
religious sentiment, Gal. ii. 30), was the fundamental tendency 
of evil. N ow, partly because the power of the sinful principle 
in the present condition of human nature makes itself known 
by the conflict of sensual inclinations with the law acknow- 
ledged by the Spirit—partly because Christianity first spread 
itself among those classes in which it had to combat most of 
all with the power of rude sensuality— ey because the 
body serves a8 the organ of the sinful tendency which has thé 
mastery in the soul, and the power of sinful habit continues 
in it with a sort of self-subsistence even after the soul has 
been made partaker of a higher life ;—on all these accounts, 
Paul often employs the term oap¥ to express s the whole being 
of sin, 

Paul commonly refers to the consciousness of sin as an 
universal fact in human nature, and appeals to what every 
man may know from his own inward experience. By this 
means, his preaching everywhere found acceptance, because it 
was based on a fundamental truth, which was not received on 
tradition, nor on the testimony of foreign authority, but 
manifested itself in the consciousness of every individual. The 
consciousness of this schism in human nature, and the feeling 
arising out of it, of the need of redemption, remains in its 
unchangeable validity, independent of all historical tradition, 
and though man must acknowledge this schism as a given 
fact without being able to explain its origin. This internal 
fact, to which Paul appealed as a matter of immediate con- 
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sciousness, we must distinguish from all attempts to explain 
it,| which may appear untenable ; while this fact, and the 
sense of a need of redemption springing out of it, and faith 
in a, Redeemer, retain their value undiminished. Hence it is 
very natural, and a proof of the apostle’s wisdom, that he 
treats in so few passages of the original perfection of the first 
man, and of the first sin, compared with the number which 
relate to thig uyiversal fact. But it by no means follows, that 
what he says on this subject has a merely accidental con- 
nexion with his Christian convictions; that everything which 
he says of the first man, only served asa foil borrowed from 
the notions in vogue among the Jews, to set the redeeming 
work of Christ in a more striking light by the contrast. We 
may rather affirm that this fact is intimately and closely con- 
nected with the whole ChriStian consciousness of the apostle, 
for it lies everywhere at the basis, where he represents this 
schism not as something included in the plan of the divine 
creation itself, and necessary in the development of human 
nature, but as something blameworthy. To justify the 
holiness and love of God, it must have been important for 
him to be able to say, that man‘ was not created in this con- 
dition by God, but that it origifated in an abuse of the 
eedom bestowed upon him.”* 


1 "This fact, the only one necessary to be presupposed in order to faith 
in a Redcemer, is in itself independent of all investigations respecting 
the derivation of the human race; and as something known by imme- 
diate inward experience, belongs to a province of life which lies out of 
the range of all speculation, or of inquiries into natural science and 
history. And the doctrine of a pre-existence of souls, though insufficient 
to explain this fact, leaves it untouched, or even requires to be explained 
by it. It is essential to Christianity that it rests on an historical basis, 
which, in order to be acknowledged in its true meaning, only pre- 
supposes experiences which every man can make for himself. 

2 Krabbe, in his excellent work, Die Lehre von der Sunde, p. 56, 
remarks, that he does not clearly understand what are my views 
respecting the origination of sin in the primitive state of man. But it 
was foreige to my object—since I only wished to develop the doctrines 
of the apostle Panl in the form in which they were conceived and repre- 
sented by him, and their mutual connexion—to explain myself further 
on this topic, and to state, as I must have done as a believer in Revealed 
Religion, that, according to my conviction, the origin of evil can only 
‘be understood as a fact, a fact possible by virtue of the freedom belong- 
ing to a created being, but not to be otherwise deduced or explained. 
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But this view of the subject is not admissible if, as many 
have maintained, Paul exhibited the first man as a representa- 
tive of human nature, and wished to show by his example 
how, by virtue of the original constitution of human nature, 
love of pleasure appeared in opposition to the rational prin- 
ciple or to the capability for religion—that this is constantly 
repeated in the case of every individual, in order that man, 
fromthe consciousness of this opposition, may, attain through 
redemption to the efficient supremacy of religion in his 
nature. This chain of ideas we should certainly find in Paul’s 
writings, if it could be shown that, in Rom. vii. 9, he alluded 
to and intended to mark the condition of original innocence ; 
and how by the commandment that state of childlike inge- 
nuonusness was removed, and the glumbering love of pleasure 
was brought into consciousness and raised to ectivit y: But 
it cannot be proved that the apostle, where he speaks of an 
apparent freedom from guilt, in which the principle of sinless- 
ness though scarcely developed, lay at the bottom, had in his 
thoughts that original freedom frem guilt which he rather 
describes as sinfulness. Certainly he could not have said that 
by one man sin came into the world, if, in Rom. vii. 9, he had 
assumed the existence of sin already i in the first man aocord- 
ing to his original constitution, as something grounded in thé 
essence of human nature. In order to reconcile this, some- 
thing foreign must be introduced into Paul's train of thought, 
which evidently does not belong to it. If we proceed on the 
supposition that a freedom, in the sense in which it must be 
allowed according to this Pauline doctrine, and a transition 
from sinlessness to sin, is something inconceivable, still we are 
not justified in explaining Paul according to a representation 


whoever would explain it nullifies the very idea of it, It is not the 
limits of our knowledge which make the origin of sin something inex- 
plicable fo us, but it follows from the essential nature of sin as an act of 
tree will, that it must remain to all eternity an inexplicable fact. It 
can only be understood empirically by means of the moral self-conscious- 
ness, Té épdérnua, 6 ndvtay alridy dott kandiv, paddy BE 4 ep) tobrov 
Bis, ev 7H Wuxg eyyrwonern, ty ef wh Tis aipedhoeras, Tis &rnfelas 
tyres ob wh more rixor. Ep. ii, Platon. Whoever in his arrogant 
littleness can satisfy himself with mutilating human nature, and 
reducing it to a minimum, with substituting thinking in a certain 
form in place of the whole man, may adjust after his own faskion all the 
ph nomena in the moral world; but th 
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of which no trace can be found in his writings, not to add 
that: such a view is opposed to his moral and religious spirit, 
as well as to that of Christianity in general ; for according to 
it, the consciousness of freedom, and the sense of guilt con- 
nected with it, could be nothing else than a necessary decep- 
tion imposed by the Creator himself in the development of 
human nature ; "an unavoidable illusion in the consciousness 
of each individual. 

The sin of the first man occupies so important a position in 
Paul's views, because it was a free act from which a course of 
life proceeded, contradicting the original moral nature of man 
or tho image of God in man. When he says, Rom. v. 12, 
“By onc man sin entered into the world,” we shall most 
naturally understand it (qs he adds no other limiting clause) 
in this manmer ; that the sinful tendency of the will, or the 
opposition between the human and the divine will, now first 
made its appearance in the hitherto sinless human nature, 
and propagated itself with the development of the race from 
this first point. This ig according to a law which regulates 
the propagation of human kind as a whole, and in particular 
tribes, nations, and families, without which there could be no 

, history, no development of human kind as a race, And, in 
fact, we see Paul applying the same law, when he contem- 
plates eyil in its combined and reciprocal effects on the great 
mass of mankind, the collective body of Jews or Greeks, 

All men haye sinned, since they have followed the sinful 
tendency that has passed*upon them through the develop- 
ment of the race. In this sense, Paul says that by the 
disobedience of one many became sinners! He also connects 


1 Tt is now indeed generally acknowledged, that in the last clause of 
Rom. v. 12, the relative Pronoun cannot be referred to Adam. It is not 
evident to me (as Rothe, p. 32 of his acute essay on this passage, Wit- 
tenberg, 1836, has maintained), that ég° $ cannot be translated “ for 
that ;” the original meaning of this preposition with the dative, by means 
of whigh it expresses something conditional, an accompaniment, tasily 
passes ingo the sign of a certain causal relation; and as én} with a 
dative signifies this, hence ¢g’ 6 by an attraction may signify “ for 
that,” “because that.” This meaning is certainly to be adopted in 2 Cor. 
y.4. What Rothe, p. 25, has said against this construction in the last 
passage is quite untenable. Nor does Philip. i. 21-24, contradict 
this jnteypretation, for anxiety after eternal life by no means excludes 
the repugnance necessarily founded in hum: ture against the conflict 
With Goeth: ‘Silen we 0e ato oe, Cae, apie 
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sin and death together, and affirms that with sin death came 
into the world, and had propagated itself among all men. 


existence without so violent a process of transition, and the Bapeia@eu is 
certainly (what Rothe denies) quite as necessary and constant a mark of 
the Christian life as the émimodeiv. I will readily allow that Paul has 
made use of this expression in the Romans to designate causality, since 
it corresponds more than any other to the form under whick he is here 
thinking of causality. The first original causality is the sin of Adam—. 
the secondary cause, the connecting link for this continyation of death 
from Adam, is the sinning of individuals, on which the’ connexion 
between sin and death, subjectively considered, depends. But if the 
2g’ § be not referred to Adam, still the passage might be so taken that 
the imputation of Adam’s sin ‘would be maintained by it, if either the 
Suaproy is referred to the participation of all in Adam’s sin, (which yet 
would be entirely arbitrary, since n0 more definite expreasion is added 
to indicate that the apostle is speaking of the sinning of all in one,) or 
the ép’ § is understood in Rothe’s sense. eThe reasoning of the apostle 
would then be this: Men sinned indeed from the time o# Adam to the 
appearance of the Mosaic law, but they did not sin like Adam by the 
violation of a positive law, and without a law there can be no imputa- 
tion of sin. Consequently, to that time, not men’s own sins, but only 
that sin of Adam was punished as the common guilt of humanity; only 
in this relation could death affect them afa punishment of sin, But 
Paul could not say this without contradicting what he had asserted a 
jittle before; for he had distinct] y shown, that the want of an outward. 
theocratic law by no means excused the Gentiles in their sins, since its 
place was supplied by the divine law revealed in their consciences: and 
always when he refers to the consciousness of guilt in men, he appeals , 
to this internal judgment on their own sins, without taking account of 
Adam’s sin as reckoned to the whole human race. And if, with Rothe, 
we distinguish a positive juridical connexion formed by imputation 
between sin and death, from an internal, real, vatural, and therefore 
immediate connexion, (which is a leading idea in his essay, and ex- 
pressed fully in p. 54,) this self-contradiction in Paul would not be 
obviated, for the divine imputation and the voice of conscience, the 
internal sense of guilt, are correlative jdeas, The voice of con- 
science, in the internal sense of guilt, is nothing else than the subjective 
revelation of the divine imputation; and as Paul assumes the first 
independently of a positive law, he must therefore assume the second as 
something independent of positive law, as he himself develops it in 
Rom. ii. 14-16, and also marks the connexion between sin and death 
established by the divine justice, and manifested as such in the con- 
sciences of men; Rom. i. 32. If we allow Paul to be his own inter- 
preter, we shall find the train of thought in Rom. v. 18, 14, to be the 
following. He brings forward the objection that the sin of Adam had 
reigned in the world till Moses, although no positive law was in exist- 
ence, and without law there could be no imputation of sin. He repele 
this objection by the fact, that death still reigned even over those who 
bad not sinned like Adam against a positive law. This fact 4s an 
objective evidence of imputation, and, as is evident from the preceding 
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Now, according to Paul's views, this cannot be understood of 
an essential change in the physical organization of. man, and 
that the body by that event first became mortal instead of 
immortal, for he expressly asserts the opposite in 1 Cor. xv. 45, 
since he attributes to the first mana cdpya yoixdy, Yuyedy! 
in contrast with the oda rvevparudy of the resurrection. 
This change, therefore, can only relate partly to the manner 
in which gure earthly existence would terminate, the forcible 
disruption of the connexion between soul and body which 
we designate by the name of death, partly to the manner in 
which the necessity of such a death would appear to the 
human mind. But both are closely connected with one 
another. As life, life in communion with God, a divine, holy, 
happy, and unchangeable fife, are ideas indissolubly connected 


remarks, this imputation approves itself to be just in the conscience, 
which exhibits men as transgressors of an undeniable divine law. 

+ What Paul here says of the yuxixdy of man, certainly relates only 
to the cohstitution of the body, which only has in it the principle on 
earthly life; he could not mean to designate by it the nature of man in 
general, as if, since it had in itself nothing higher than an animal prin- 
ciple, and was destitute of the divine principle of life which was first 
imparted through Christ to human nature, it must necessarily succumb 
to temptation, That supposition which we have already combated 

* would then follow, that sin was something already deposited in the 
psychical constitution of human nature, and a necessary link in its 
development, which would manifest its power when once aroused from 
its slumbers, and that sinlessness could only emanate from Christ. But 
according to the doctrine of Paul, the indwelling avedua of the human 
nature itself is to"be distingnighed from the supernatural wvedua, as the 
receptacle in the human soul for the operations of the Divine Spirit, 
that which, in connexion with the supernatural influence, belongs to its 
right activity; see above, p.130. Even in the spiritual nature of fallen 
man, he recognises something higher as the wux4. I cannot agree with 
Usteri, that, in the passage 1 Thess. v., by the term mvevua, we are to 
understand the operation of the Holy Spirit, or the divine principle of 
life communicated by it, as some individualized in man. In reference 
to this, Paul could not express the wish that it might be preserved 
blameless, for in itself it could not be affected by any sin: wherever 
anything sinful found entrance, it must retire. The passage in 1 Thess, 
i. 19, “ R&preas not the operations of the Divine Spirit; let inspiration 
have its free movement,” cannot be considered parallel ; and as little 
the exhortation in Eph. iv. 30, not to grieve by evil passions the Spirit 
of God working in the souls of believers, which is very different from. 
keeping it blameless and spotless. In all these passages, xveiua is not 
spoken ofeas a property of man; in the first, on the contrary, thezredpa 
is represented as altogether homogeneous, as a component part of human 
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in the New Testament phraseology, particularly in the writings 
of Paul and John, so, on the other hand, are equally connected 
the ideas of sin, unhappiness, and death. As man in com- 
munion with God becomes conscious of a divine life raised 
above all change and death, and the thought of the cessation 
of life or annihilation is unknown ; so when by sin this con- 
nexion is broken, and, in estrangement from God as the 
eternal fountain of life, he becomes conscious of his pontracted 
existence, the thought of death first springs up. Without 
this, the transition from an earthly existence to a higher-— 
objective in itself, and subjective to the mind'—would have 
been only the form of a higher development of life. In this 
sense, Paul calls sin, the sting of death, 1 Cor. xv. 56, by 
which he marks the internal conn@xion between death and a 
sense of guilt ; as the wounding power of death 4s founded in 
sin, death as that terrific object to the mind of man exhibits 
itself only in connexion with the consciousness of sin. 

Paul certainly represents a corruption of human nature as 
the consequence of the first sin, and admits a supremacy of 
the sinful principle in the human race, but not in such a 
manner that the original nature of man as the offspring of 
God, and created in his image, has been thereby destroyed. . 
Rather he admits the existence in man of two opposing prin- 
ciples—the predominating sinful principle and the diyine prin- 
ciple, depressed and obscured by the former, yet still more or 
less manifesting its heavenly origin. Hence he deduces an un- 
deniable consciousness of God, and dh equally undeniable moral 
self-consciousness as a radiation from the former. And as he 
recognises an original and universal revelation of God to the 
human consciousness, so also he acknowledges in human 
nature a constitution adapted to receive it; as there is a self- 
testimony of God, in whom the spirit of man lives, moves, and 
exists, so also there is an original susceptibility in human 
nature corresponding to that testimony. The whole creation 
as a revelation of God, especially of his almightiness and 

1 Krabbe, in his work already quoted, although the premises deduced 
by him from 1 Cor. xv. 45, ought to have led to the same view ag mine, 
yet he has opposed it, under the supposition that I have not admitted 
an objective alteration of the form of death, but only a subjective 


alteration in reference to the form in which it is represented to the mind 
af man Po onard against thia misunderstanding. | have added reveral 
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goodness’ is designed to arouse the spirit of man to a per- 
ception of this inward revelation of God. But since by the 
predominant sinful tendency of man the susceptibility for this 
revelation of God is impaired, he has lost the ability to raise 
himself by means of the feelings awakened by outward im- 
pressions to a development of the idea of God, to serve as an 
organ for which is the highest destiny of the human. spirit.? 
Since thescoftsciousness in man of an interior being, by virtue 
of which he is distinct from nature, and exalted above it, ig 
capable of appropriating the supernatural, has been depressed 
by sin,—since he has enslaved himself to that nature over 
which he was destined to rule,* he is no longer able to develop 


* In Rom. i, 20, Paul first gsserts in general, that the invisible being 
of God is mamifested to the thinking spirit by the creation; he then 
specifies the revelation of his power, and adds to it the general term 
Geidrns, (on the form of this word see Riickert,) includin; everything 
besides which paonge to the revelation of the idea of God, to our con- 
ceptions of the diving attributes to the adpara rod Geo. We cannot de- 
duce from the words (for it was not the apostle’s intention to be more 
definite) a special reference to any other divine attribute; butit is not 
without reason that he brings forward tho idea of Almightiness, be- 
cause this first strikes the religious consciousness on the contemplation 
of Nature, and hence the consciousness of dependence on a higher 
power is the predominant sentiment in Natural Religion. Still we may 
infer, from the term ybxaplorqcav in y. 21, that the goodness of God 
Was present to his thoughts, which is favoured by a reference to Acts 
xiv. 17. In this result I agree with Schneckenburger in his Essay 
on the Natural Theology of Paul and its sources, contained in hia 
Beitriige zur Hinleitung, dca But I cannot perceive the necessity 
for deducing the manner in which Paul has expressed himself from any 
other source than from the depths of his own spirit, enlightened by the 
Spirit of Christ; and in Philo’s far less original investigations, I can 
find nothing which can serve to explain Paul's thoughts and language, 
although I see nothing in the use Schneckenburger is disposed to make 
of Philo for the illustration of the New Testament, which tends to de- 
preciate the latter ; and I must entirely agree with his excellent remarks 
on the relation of the Alexandrian-Jewish school to the appearance of 
Christianity. He also justly remarks, that those who in their folly think 
that they can illustrate the greatest revolution in the human race (the 
moral eréation effected by Christianity) by excerpts from Philo (an at- 
tempt as rational as to explain the living principle by a corpse), must 
serve quite a differents object from that which they have proposed to 
themselves, 

? The connexion of the inward and outward revelation of God is 
probably*hinted at in the phrase éy avrois. Romans i. 19. 

? The dominion of man over nature presupposes in its trae signifi 
wanen the trad alacalinmost ot thea. Enneledea nf ful acun 
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the feelings excited in bis breast, of dependence on a higher 
power, and of gratitude for the blessings bestowed upon him, 
g0 as to believe in an Almighty God as Creator and Governor 
of the world, but he allows these feelings to terminate in the 
created beings, in the powers and phenomena of nature by 
which they were first excited. Thus, as Paul describes in the 
Epistle to the Romans, idolatry originated in the deification of 
Nature, which yet implies a depressed consciousness of God, 
and to this, as lying at its basis, Paul appealed in his discourse 
at Athens. This depression of the consciousness of God by the 
substitution of sensible objects, tended more and more to the 
deterioration of man’s moral nature ; Rom. i. 28. Yet this, 
as it belonged to the essence of humanity, could not be 
entirely obliterated. It manifested itself in the conscience 
as the undeniable emanation from the conscioughess of God. 
According to Paul, this is the revelation of an internal law for 
the life, and a judgment upon it, undeniable by man, even 
should he not deduce from it the consciousness of that God 
who here manifests himself as a hidden legislative and judging 
ower. Men, in passing judgment on one another, give 
evidence of the power of that innate law of their nature, and 
condemn themselves ; Rom, ii. 1. laa 
Thus Paul represents two general principles in the natural 
man as striving against each other ; the principle peculiar to 
the offspring of God, and allied to God, an implanted con- 
sciousness of God, and (grounded on that) a moral self-con- 
sciousness, the reaction of the religious and moral nature of 
man ; and the principle of sin ; or, in other words, Spirit and 
Flesh. And as the former, the original nature of man, is 


elevation of the spirit over nature and its affinity to God is founded, as 
a means of exercising that true dominion. 

1 T cannot agree with those who think that Paul, in this passage, 
alluded to the Jews, who are expressly mentioned in v. 9. Had this 
been the case, the transition from those of whom he had been speaking, 
the Gentiles, to this new subject, the Jews, must have been insome way 
marked. But the 8: only refers us to what immediately precedes, i. 32, 
whieh relates to the Gentiles, though it does not follow that Paul con- 
fined himself to the same class of Gentiles, Since whoever knows the 
law of God (according to which they who do such things are worthy of 
death) and yet does what it forbids, cannot exeuse himself,—thou canst 
allege no excuse for thyself; thou, whoever thou mayest be,"thow who 
netthact af thy knowledee of God, when thou judgest another, thou 
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checked in its development and efficiency by the latter, and 
detained @ prisoner as by a hostile force, he describés the state 
of the natural men in general as one of bondage.’ Still a dis- 
tinction is to be made between the different states of this 
bondage, whether it is conscious or unconscious ; whether the 
depressed higher nature has become unconscious of its own 


* prerogative, and of the restraint imposed upon it, or whether 


the sense vf Bondage in which man’s higher self is held has 
been excited, and hence a longing after freedom in the de- 
veloped higher self-consciousness, The latter is the state to 
which the apostle has affixed the name of bondage in the more 
restricted sense of the word, the bondage under the law 3a 
state in which the consciousness of the depressed higher 
nature is combined with that of the law revealing itself in it. 
Hence these two states of unconscious or conscious bon 
are distinguished as living without the law, or living under 
the law. These tyro states the apostle describes in the 7th 
chapter of the Epistle tg the Romans 3 he here depicts, in his 
own person, and from his own experience, two general states, 
The first state he represents as one in which a man lives in 
delusive satisfaction, unconscious *both of the requirements of 
the’holy law and of the power of the counteracting Principle 
of sinfulness, He awakes from this state of security when the 
consciousness of the law and its requirements is excited. The 
moral ideal, which is presented by the law to the self.con- 
sciousness of man, exerts gn attractive influence on hig higher 
nature. He feels that he can find satisfaction and happiness 
only in the agreement of his life with this law. But then he 
sees that he has been wofully deceived, for the law when it 
brings forth into consciousness the sinful desires that had 
hitherto been slumbering in his breast, irritates them to 
greater activity by the opposition of its commands, The man 
who is enduring this conflict is represented by Paul as saying, 
“The commandment that should have tended to life brought 
only desth ; for sin which now took occasion to break forth, 
deceived me by the commandment and by it slew me.”—Rom. 
vii. 10, 11. The deception which was practised by the power 
of the hitherto slumbering but now rampant sinful desires, 
consisted in this, that when the law in its glory, the moral 
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he was filled with earnest desire to stize the revealed ideal ; 
but this desire only made him more-painfully sensible of the 
chasm which separated him from the object after which he 
aspired. Thus, what appeared at first a blissful ideal, by the 
guilt of death-producing sin became changed into its opposite. 
The higher nature of man aspiring after a freer self-con- 
sciousness, is sensible of the harmony between itself and the 
divine law, in which it delights ; but there is atother power, 
the power of the sinful principle striving against the higher 
nature, which, when a man is disposed to follow the inward 
divine leading, drags him away, so that he cannot accomplish 
the good by which alone his heavenly nature is attracted.* 
Yn the consciousness of this wretched disunion, he exclaims, 
“ Who shall deliver me from this- power of sin?”* After 
thus vividly calling to mind the state of disunion and unhappi- 
ness from which Christianity has sct him free, he is carried 
away by emotions of thankfulness for redemption from that 
internal wretchedness ; and dropping the character he had 
for the moment assumed, he interrupts himself by an excla- 
mation occasioned by the consciousness of his present state, 
and then, in conclusion, briefly adverts to the state of dis- 
union before described. “ I myself therefore am a man’who. 
with the spirit serve the law of God, but with the flesh the 
Jaw of sin.” If we understand the phrase, “ serve the law of 
God,” in the full strictness of the idea, more seems to be 
expressed by it than the standing-point of the natural man 
allows: for taking the words in their highest sense, they 
describe such a development of the whole life to God, 
such an animating of it by a practical sense of God, as 
must proceed from regeneration, and supposes its existence. 
But we must first of all accurately fix the meaning of 
1 By the opposition between the inner man and the Jaw in the mem- 
bers or the fiesh, Paul certainly does not mean simply the opposition 
between Spirit and Sense; for if the spirit were really so animated by 
the good which ie represented in the law as it ought to be accerding to 
its original nature and destination, its volitions would Ye powerfal 
enough to subordinate sense to itself. But the apostle representa the 
spirit as powerless, because a selfish tendency predominates in the soul. 
He therefore intends by these terms to express the opposition between 


the depressed higher nature of man, and the sinful principle which 
controls the actions of men. | . 
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fovdedery and of yépog in this passage. Both terms are used 
by Paul in a two-fold manner. The fundamental idea of 
Sovrevee is that of a life corresponding to God’s law and to 
the consciousness of dependence on him, But this conscioug- 
ness of dependence may be of two sorts 3 either one with 
which the.tendency of the will harmonizes, one in which the 
man consents with freedom; or one which stands in con- 
tradiction tothe will. And so likewise in the application of 
the term Law, of which the ‘general idea is a rule of life and 
action. This rule may be either, according to the second 
meaning of dovdeia, a rule presenting itself to the spirit of 
man from without, an outwardly commanding constraining 
law, which contradicts the predominant internal tendency of 
the Will, and whose Suprewiacy is therefore only acknowledged 
by compulsion ; or it may be a rule proceeding from within, 
founded on the internal development of the life, with which 
the predominant tendency of the will is in perfect harmony, 
according to the first meaning of dovdeia. Now the apostle 
here employs dovdefa iit the second sense, and describes a 
state in which the consciousness of God makes its power felt 
in the opposition to the sinful dendency of the will, that 
controls the life; for if the other sense of the term were 
“intended, that unhappy disunion would immediately cease. 
Tf the consciousness of God had become an internal law 
of the life with which the determinations of the will were in 
harmony, the gdp£ would no longer exercise its power as 
a determining principle ofthe life. 

No doubt, the apostle took the materials of this description 
from his own experience, which put it in hig power ta 
delineate the condition in such lively colours. Though 
educated by pious parents in Judaism, still there was for 
him during childhood a period of ingenuous simplicity, 
in which the consciousness of the law and of the contrariety 
between its requirements and the indwelling principle of sin, 
could not be developed with the same clearness as in maturer 
life. And from this first epoch of childhood, he was led on 
by his Pharisaic education to the summit of servitude to the 
law. But he represents in his own person the two general 
standing-points of human development, by which the race, as 
well ‘as individuals, have been trained for the reception of 
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use of Judaism as the legal religion,,viewed in its peculiar 
nature te Christianity, in reference to the development of the 
human race. Very different was that part of Judaism which 
constituted the point of union between it and the gospel, and 
the aspect under which it might be viewed as the gospel 
veiled, the prophetic element, by which it was connected with 
the promises made before the giving of the law, and formed 
a continuation of them till the Redeemer himself appeared. 
As in order to prepare for the reception of the Redeemer, it 
was needful, on the one hand, to excite a consciousness 
of internal disunion and bondage, and the consequent sense 
of a need of rsdemption ; and on the other hand, to point 
out the relief about to be afforded for this misery, and tho 
personage by whom it would be effected ; so Judaism was in 
both these respects a divine revelation and a religious economy 
preparative to Christianity. 

In confutation of the Jews and Judaizers, who would 
not recognise in Judaism a preparativé dispensation, but 
maintained its perpetual validity, ‘the apostle evinced that 
all the leadings of the divine government from the begin- 
ning of the world relatel to the fulfilment of a design 
embracing the salvation of the whole fallen race of man, a, 
design of communicating among all men, by the Messiah, 
redeeming grace, for the obtaining of which no other means 
would be requisite than surrendering themselves to it and re- 
ceiving it by means of faith. There was, therefore, only one 
fundamental relation between God and man; on the part 
of God, a revelation of his grace in its promise and fulfilment ; 
on the part of man, an «ppropriation of this grace by faith, 
The legal Judaism could make no alteration in this unchange- 
able or fundamental relation between God and man, which 
had been already established by the promises given to Abra- 
ham ; it could not add a new condition, such as the observ- 
ance of the law, for the fulfilment of the promises, Gal. iii. 15, 
in which case the fulfilment of the promise would bg attached 
to something that could not be performed, since no man is 
capable of observing the law. The law, therefore, formed 
only a preparatory, intervening economy for the Jewish na- 
tion,' partly designed to check in some measure the grosser 
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indulgences of sin but more especially to call forth and 


} niiv mapaBdocwv xdpw, Gal. iii, 


19, The interpretation which I have 


here followed of this passage requires to be supported against the 


objections of Usteri in his Entwic 


elung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffes 


(Development of the Panline Doctrines), 4th ed. Pp. 66, 67, and in hig 


Commentary on the Epistle to 


the Galatians, p.114. The reasons 


alleged by tim are, that the idea of transgression Presupposes the 
idea of law—that according to the Pauline association of ideas, sin wag 
called forth by fhe law, the law could present no check to sin, but, on 
the contrary}, must tend to hasten the outbreak of sinfulness. Paul 
would therefore contradict himeelf, if he said that the law wag added 


napdBacis, conceived of it as a transgression of the law, yet sin without 


reference to the Mosaic law might 


beso denominated in reference to the 


law of God revealed in the conscience, When the internal law as a 
revelation of God is outwardly presented in a literal form, it only serves 
to bring this opposition into @earer consciousness, and to counterwork, 
the manifold Safluences by which this consciousness is obscured and 
depresacd, Indeed, the law, according to Paul, cannot conquer gin 
internally, but only serves to manifest it in its full extent, It can 
Produce no true holiness in the disposition ; nevertheless, we can 
readily conceive how a itive law, bringing into clearer consciousness 
the opposition of ge and evil, opposing the distinctly expressed 


divine will to sinful inclinations, 


by threatening and alarming, would 


check the outward indulgence of sinful desires, act as a check on Srosser 
immorality, and Promote outward méral decorum. This, it is true, 


can be attained only in a very imperfect degree by the law, since it has 
not the power of operating on the internal ground, from which allthe 
outward manifestations of sin Proceed. On the one hand, the law 
checks thé grosser outbreaks of sin; on the other, it occasions that the 


sinfulness called forth by opposition from its concealment, is displayed 
in the form of panticular transgression of the Jaw, and a ‘man thereby 
hecomes conscious of the hidtion and deeply-seated root of all evil. 
Both may be represented as the work of the law; the check put on the 


outbreaks of sinfulness, and the Sreater prominence given to it in the 


of training can avail short of that method which will effect a radical 


cure. As to the first point, Paul marks it in Rom, 


that meh were kept as prisoners 





ii. 28, where he saya 


by the law, which agrees with what 


Christ says when, in the Sermon on the Mount, he opposes the holiness 
of disposition attained through the gospel, to the theoeratic political 
law, which would only restrain from without the outbreaking force of 
evil, and with what he says in Matt. xix. 8, on the relation of the law 
to the cxAnpoxapSfa of men, With respect to the other interpretation of 


the patsage—* the law is added in order to make sin knowable as such, 
to bring men to a clear consciousness of it :” the words do not so plainly 
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maintain a vivid consciousness of sin.’ Since the law put an 
outward check on the sinful propensity, which was constantly 
giving fresh proofs of its refractoriness—as by this means the 
consciousness of the power of the sinful principle became 
more vivid, and hence the sense of need both of the forgive- 
ness of sin and freedom from its bondage was awzkened—the 
law became a xatdaywydc cig Xptorov. The bondage of 
Judaism partly consisted in the union of religion ~ith a mul- 
titude of sensible forms, which could only typify the divine 
that was not yet distinctly apprehended; the dependence of 
the development of the internal religious life on outward and 
sensible? objects, might also contribute, like the moral part 
of the law, to restrain rude sensuality, to awaken the internal 
religious sentiment, to arouse it to a consciousness of the 
bondage that oppressed it, and to a longing alter freedom.* 
convey this meaning. According to that interpretation they would 
mean——the law was given to favour transgressions, in order that trans- 
gressions might take place; the thought would, after all, be very ob- 
seurely expressed, and if this were said rithout further limitation, it 
would convey such a mean estimate of the law, which Paul from his 
standing-point certainly could not allow. And as Riickert justly 
remarks, the use of the article with the word wapaSdceay (on account of 
certain existing sins in order to put a check to them) better suits the 
method of interpretation we have followed and the connexion of thé 
passage, since it is the design of Paul to acknowledge the importance 
of the law in its own though subordinate value. See Schneckenburger's 
review of Usteri’s work on the Pauline doctrines, which agrees in this 
and several other points with our own views, in Rheinwald’s Reper- 
torium, No. vi., &c. a 

1 Rom. y. 20, tva wAcovden 4 duaprla, “so that sin might abound,” 
that is, that the power of indwelling sin, the intuitive force of the sinful 
principle as such, might be manifested so much more strongly. In 
reference to the development of the Pauline sentiment, Fritsche, in his 
excellent commentary, to which I am much indebted, justly. remarks 
(p. 350), that this cannot be the literal sense of the passage, for here 
daprla is spoken of as a single violation of God’s law. The sense of the 
passage is, in order that transgressions may increase. But this must 
nerve to make them more conscious of the intrinsic power of the evil 
principle, by its coming forth more distinctly in outward manifestation, 
as we detect in the symptoms of a positive disease the morkific matter 
which has been for a long time lurking in the system. Thus, Rom. 
vii. 13, in order that sin might show itself abundantly as sin; sin in its 
destructive power, so that the law, in itself salutary, must bring de- 
struction to man on account of sin. 

2 The deSovadaGa: two Ta oroixela = 7a capxind, Vide supra, p. 323, 


note. 
3 Thus Peter calls the law in its whole extent, contrasted with the 
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In this aspect, the unity of the Moral and the Ritual in the 
Mosaic law is apparent ; both belonged to this standing-point 
of religious and moral development, and subserved the same 
object. 

In the ages preceding Christianity, mankind were divided 
into Jews and Gentiles. The distinction between them con- 
sisted in the opposition between natural development, and 
revelation ‘among the Jews. God had from the beginning 
communicated and propagated the knowledge of himself bya 
connected series of revelation ; by a positive law, the need of 
a redemption was manifested, and promises were given with 
gradually increasing clearness of Him who was to justify this 
need; Rom. ix, 4. The theocracy was here presented in the 
form of « pagticular natidhality, until at last the Redeemer 
arose from the midst of this nation, and verified in his own 
person the promises made to them. The Gentiles, on the con- 
trary, were left to themselves, and shut out from the organized 
historical preparation of the kingdom of God. Still the 
apostle recognises, as we have here remarked, an original 
revelation of God among the heathen, without which even 
idolatry could not have arisen. He presents us with a two- 
“fold idea of divine revelation, distinguished by two names, 
Tho universal revelation of God in the creation, and through 
that in the reason and conscience, in which three factors are 
combined—the self-revelation of God in creation acting from 
without—the adaptation ta the knowledge of God in the spirit 
of man, (reason and conscience)—and the undeniable con- 
nexion of created spirits, with the original Spirit whose 
offspring they are, in whom they live and move and have 
their being, the fountain from which proceed all the move- 
ments of the higher life ; this universal revelation the apostle 
distinguishes by the name gavépware. Revelation in a more 
restricted sense (which proceeds not from an operation of the 
Divine. Spirit through the medium of creation like the 
former,) by means of which man apprehends in a divine light 
the truths relating to salvation, the knowledge of which he 
could not attain by his own reason,— Paul terms dxo- 
xddunbic. 

But that universal revelation, owing to the corruption 
prace of redemntion. “a vake which notthes thee nn dL 
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which repressed the awakened consciousness of God,’ could 
not be manifested purely and clearly; the deification of 
nature, which gained the ascendency over its partial illumi- 
nation of mankind, formed an opposition against the element 
of divine revelation in Judaism which was implanted there in 
its purity, and presented by the providence of Gol. But in 
considering the opposition of Heathenism to Judaism, we 
must distinguish from its injurious influences that” internally 
revealed law of conscience which corresponded to the positive 
law in Judaism.? That law of conscience would lead to the 
knowledge of the disunion in the inner man; and of the need 
of redemption, without which Christianity could find no point 


1 Rom. i18, rhy davGeray ey adiclg kavxorres. They repressed the 
truth that manifested itself to them, the consciousness of truth that was 
springing up in their minds—through sin.” In these words, Paul peas 
ticularly referred to the Gentiles, though they might also be applied to 
the Jews, It was not needful for him to point out to the Jews that they 
could not allege as an excuse for their conduct, the want of a knowledge 
of God and of his law, since they were onfy too much disposed to pride 
themselves on the mere knowledge of what had been revealed to them, 

2 Although Paul was accustomed to form his connexion of vduos, 
from Judaism, and to apply it to the Mosaic law; yet his Christian 
universalism, and his unfettered views of the process of human develop- 
ment among heathen nations, led him to recognise everywhere a law off 
undeniable, authority in the hearts of men, and to consider the law, 
under the special Mosaic form, as the representative of the universal 
law in force for all mankind; this is evident from Rom. ii, Hence, we 
cannot allow that Paul, wherever he speaks of dues, had only in his 
thoughts the Mosaic law; but, on the centrary, we must maintain that 
when he represents the law as one that condemns man, reveals his guilt, 
it appears to him as the representative of the divine Jaw as it reveals 
iteelf, and is applicable to all mankind though less clearly. Although 
Paul, when he speaks of the curse of the law, Gal. iii. 13, and describes 
it as “the handwriting of ordinances,” Col. ii. 14, must have the Jews 
immediately in view, who were conscious of the obligation of the law, 
yet certainly, according to his conceptions, it relates to all mankind, 
‘As long as the law was in force, it denounced a curse on all who did not 
obey it, as the observance of it was the only means for participating in 
the kingdom of God, and obtaining eternal life. Hence the curse pro- 
nounced by it must be first taken away, that “ the blessing of’Abraham” 
which related to all mankind might come upon the Gentiles; Gal. iii. 14. 
Hence also among the heathen the revelation of the dpy7 Seoi (to ac- 
complish which is the work of the law), Rom. iv. 15, must precede, and 
they must obiain the knowledge that through Christ they are freed from 
this dpyq in order to be partakers of redemption. These remarks are 

pore ae eg ee De leaet acd Tatar, Sea eanccially their 
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of connexion or entrance in men’s minds, and as such a point 
of connexion Paul on all occasions employs it in arguing with 
the Gentiles, 

The apostle places in opposition to each other the Jews 
incorporated in the kingdom of God, and the heathen who 
were living without God; still he does not put all who were 
living in heathenism on the same level. Certainly he could 
not say ofeevéry individual, what he says of the corrupt mass 
in general, Eph. iv. 19, that they had given themselves up to 
the indulgence of their lusts with a suppression of all moral 
feeling; he no doubt recognised in the civil and domestic 
virtues of the heathen some scattered rays of the repressed 
knowledge of God. In this respect he says, comparing the 
heathen with the Jews, that where the former fulfilled in 
some cases fhe commands of the law, following the law 
written on their hearts, they thereby passed sentence of con- 
demnation on the, Jews, to whom the positive law had been 
given, of which they boasted, but neglected to obey it. Not 
that we can suppose him to mean, that in any instance there 
was anything like a perfect fulfilment of the law. To suppose 
this would be in direct contrad?etion to what Paul affirms 
srespécting the consciousness of guilt universally awakened by 
the law, that it could only call forth a sense of sin and 
deserved+punishment ; we cannot separate a single act from 
the whole life, if with Paul we refer everything to the anima- 
ting disposition,~and do not form our estimate according to 
the outward value of good works. Where the whole of the 
internal life was not animated by that which must be the 
principle of all true goodness, that principle could not perfectly 
operate even for a single moment. Still the tepressed higher 
nature of man, the seat of the law of God, gave more or fewer 
signs of its existence, 

From the Jewish and from the Gentile standing-points there 
was only one mode of transition to a state of salvation, the 
consciousness of an inward disunion between the divine and 
the undivine in human nature, and proceeding from that, 
the consciousness of the need of redemption, And hence 
there were two hindrances which obstructed the attainment of 
salvation- by men; either the gross security of heathenism, 
where the higher movements of life were entirely suppressed 
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works and self-righteousness, where men, pacifying their con- 

sciences by the show of devotion and of fulfilling the law, 

deceived themselves, and supposed that, by the mechanism of 
outward religious exercises, or by the performance of certain 

actions which wore the appearance of good works, they had 

attained the essence of the holiness required by the divine 

law. In reference to the latter, Paul says of the Jews, Rom. 

x. 3, that since they knew not the essence of trie holiness 

which avails before God and can be imparted by God alone, 

and since they esteemed their own works to be genuine holi- 

ness—they could not perceive their insufficiency, and hence 

they could not appropriate the holiness revealed and imparted 

by God? As the manner in which the Jews, insensible of 
their need of divine aid, endeavour¢d to attain holiness by the 

observance of the law, was the cause of their nof attaining it ; 

so on the other hand the heathen—those, namely, in whom 

self-conceit of another kind had not been produced by a phi- 
losophical training—sinco no such spiritual pride counteracted 
the feeling of the need of redemption in their minds, when 
once through particular cireumstances, inward experiences, 

or perhaps through the preaching of the gospel,? the voice of 
the law had been distinctly heard—were easily awakened to- 
this feeling of helplessness, and thus led to faith in the 

Redecmer.* . 

In another respect also, Paul compares’ the Jewish and the 
heathen or Grecian standing-points with one snother. Among 
the Jews the predominance of the sensuous element in their 


1 The Sxaocévn 70d Geos here denote a righteousness which avails 
before God, and osiginates with him, in opposition to one which men 
suppose may be attained by their own power and works, and which, 
though men may deceive themselves by false appearances, cannot stand 
in the sight of a holy omniscient God. It denotes accordingly the 
manner in which men are justified through faith in Christ, in opposi- 
tion to the righteousness of the law or of works. ‘The apostle uses the 
expression vxerdynoay, since he considers the cause of their not receiv- 
ing what God is willing to bestow, to be a spirit of insubordination, a 
want of humility and acquiescence in the divine arrangements. 

2 Which in this connexion must present itself at first as a revelation 
of the divine wrath against sin. Rom. i. 18. 

3 Hence, naturally, as among the Jews it was precisely their Siwxeiv 
vopov Sixcoobyns Which was the cause of their not attaining frue‘right- 
so among the heathen their px Suexeiv was the cause of their 
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religious life, which, being unsusceptible of the internal reve- 
lation of divine power, sought for extraordinary events in the 
world of the senses ag marks of the divine, a tendency which 
he distinguished by the name of sign-secking, was opposed to 
faith in a crucified Redeemer, who had appeared in “the form 
of a servant.” This revelation of the power of God, where the 
sensual man could perceive only weakness and ignominy, must 
have beey asstumbling-block to their sign-seeking minds, 
which longed for 2 Messiah in visible earthly glory as the 
founder of a visible kingdom. Among the educated portion 
of the Greeks, on the contrary, that one-sided tendency, which 
Sought only for the satisfaction of a love of knowledge in a 
new religion, the one-sided predominance of speculation, which 
Paul designated wisdomgecking and philosophical conceit— 
opposed fait in that preaching which did not begin with the 
solution of intellectual difficulties, but with offering satisfac- 
tion to hearts that longed for the forgiveness of sin and sanc- 
tification ; hence fo this class of persons the doctrine which did 
not fulfil the expectatichs of their wisdom-seeking tendoncy, 
and demanded the renunciation of their imaginary wisdom, 
must have appeared as foolishness; 1 Cor, i. 22, 23, Thus Paul 
said in reference to the Greeks, 1 Cor. iii, 18, He who thinks 
himself wise, let him become a fool, that he may be able to 
find true wisdom in the gospel. To the Jews the language 
addressed on the Pauline principles would be, He who esteems 
himself righteaus must first become in his own eyes a sinner, 
that he may find in the gbspel true righteousness. Thus must 
nations as well as individuals be brought to their own experi- 
ence, to a sense of the insufficiency of their own wisdom and 
righteousness, in order, by feeling their need of help, to be in 
a suitable state for receiving that redemption which was pre- 
pared for all mankind ; Rom. xi. 32, The whole history of: 
mankind has redemption for its object, and there are, accord- 
ing to the measure of the diversified standing-points of human 
development, diversified degrees of preparation ; but this is 
the central point to which the whole history of man tends, 
where all the lines in the development of individual genera~ 
tions and nations meet. According to this, we must under- 
stand what Paul says, that God sent his Son into the world in 
the fulness of time, Gal. iv. 4—when he speaks, Eph. iii. 9, of 
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and which was to be fulfilled in the dispensation of the fulness 
of time, Eph. i.10. In the divine counsels he could not sup- 
pose there was a before and after; but by this mode of 
expression he marks the internal relation of the divine counsels 
and works to each other, the actual establishment of the king- 
dom of God among men by redemption, the final aim of the 
whole earthly creation by which its destiny will be completely 
fulfilled. This globe is created and destined for the purpose of 
being the seat of the kingdom of God, of being animated by 
the kingdom of God, the body of which the kingdom of God 
is the soul. The end of all created existence is that it may 
contribute to the glory of God, or to reveal God in his glory. 
But in order that this may be really accomplished, it must be 
with consciousness and freedom, and,these are qualities which 
can be found only in an assemblage of rational beings. It 
is such an assemblage therefore which is distinguished by the 
name of the kingdom of God; and when the reason of the 
creature has been brought by sin into a sfate of coutrariety 
with the end of its existence, Redemption is a necessary con- 
dition of establishing the kingdom of God on this globe. 

Paul could not indeed have represented human nature 
under the aspect of its need of redemption in this manner, if , 
he had not been led to the depths of self-knowledge by his 
own peculiar development. But so far was he from. mingling 
a foreign element with the doctrine of Christ, that from his 
own experience he has drawn a picture which every man, who 
like Paul has striven after holiness, must verify from his self- 
knowledge; it is a picture, too, the truth of which is presup- 
posed by the personal instructions of Christ, as we shall find 
by reading the three first gospels. We gather this not so 
much from single expressions of Christ respecting the consti- 
tution of human nature, as from the representations he gives 
of the work he had to accomplish in its relation to mankind.! 
When he compares Christianity to leaven which was designed 
to leaven the whole mass into which it was cast, he intimates 
the necessity of transforming human nature by a new higher 
element of life which would be infused into it by Christianity. 
Christ calls himself the Physician of mankind ; he says that 
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he came only for the sick, for sinners ; Matt. ix. 13; Luke v. 
32. It is impossible that by such language he could intend 
to divide men into two classes—the sick, those who were 
burdened with sin, and who needed his aid ;—and the righteous, 
those in health and who needed not his assistance or could 
easily dispense with it; for the persons in reference to whose 
objections he uttered this declaration, he would certainly have 
recognisedtleaSt of all as righteous and healthy. Rather would 
he have said, that as he came only as a Physician for the sick, 
as a Redeemer for sinners, he could only fulfil his mission 
in the case of those who, conscious of disease and sin, were 
willing to receive him as Physician and Redeemer ; that he 
was come in vain for those who were not disposed to acknow- 
ledge their need of healing and redemption. Christ, when he 
draws the liffes of that moral ideal after which his disciples 
are to aspire, never expresses his reliance on the moral capa- 


bilities of human pature, on the powers of reason ; he appeals 


rather to the consciousngss of spiritual insufficiency, the sense 
of the need of illumination by a higher divine light, of sancti~ 
fication by the power of a divine life ; wants like these he 
promises to satisfy. Hence in his Sermon on the Mount, 
he begins with pronouncing Blessed such a tendency of the 
disposition, since it will surely attain what it seeks ; compare 
Matt. xis 28. When Christ, Matt. xix. Luke xvii, enjoined on 
the rich man who asked him what he must do to inherit 
eternal life—to*“<keep the commandments,” it is by no means 
inconsistent with what Paul asserts of the insufficiency of 
the works of the law for the attainment of salvation, but is 
identical with it, only under another form and aspect. Christ 
wished to lead this individual, who according to the Jewish 
notions was righteous, to a consciousness that outward con- 
formity to the law by no means involved the disposition that 
was required for participation in the kingdom of God. The 
test of renouncing self and the world which he imposed upon 
him, would Jead one who was still entangled in the love of 
earthly things, though from his youth he had lived in out- 
ward conformity to the law, to feel that he was destitute of 
this disposition. Nor can we, from the expressions in which 
children are represented as models of the state of mind with 
which men must enter the kingdom of God, Matt. xix. 14, 
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human nature,’ partly because the point of comparison is only 
the simplicity and compliance of children, the consciousness 
of immaturity,’ the disclaiming of imaginary preeminence, the 
renunciation of prejudices ; and partly because childhood is 
an age in which the tendency to sin is less developed,* but by 
no means implies the non-existence of such a tendency. Still 
Christ could not have used these and similar expressions (as in 
Matt. xvii. 10) in commendation of what existed ip children 
as an undeveloped bud, if he had not recognised in them 
a divine impress, a glimmering knowledge of God, which when 
prought from the first into communion with Christ, was carried 
back to its original, and thereby preserved from the reaction 
of the sinful principle! And the recognition of a something 
in human nature allied to the diving, is implied in what Christ 
says of the eye of the spirit, of that which is the light of the 
inner man, by the relation of which to the source of light, the 
whole direction and complexion of the life is determined ; so . 
that, either by keeping up a connexion with its divine source, 
light is spread over the life of man, or if the eye be darkened 
by the prevalence of a worldly tendency, the whole life is 
involved in darkness. But as we have seen, Paul presupposes 
such an undeniable and partially illuminating knowledge of, 
God in human nature, and this assumption is supported by 
what he says of the various degrees of moral development 
among mankind. 

The idea of the need of redemption leads yg to the work of 
redemption accomplished by Christ. Paul distinguishes in 
the work of Christ, his doing and his suffering. To sin, which 
from the first transgression has reigned over all mankind, he 
opposes the perfect holy life of Christ. To the evil whose 
consummation is death, representing itself as punishment in 
connexion with sin by virtue of the feeling of guilt and con- 


1 Ag Baumgarten Crusius appears to do in his Biblischen Dogmatik, 
p. 362. : 
2 See my Leben Jesu, p. 547. . 
3 On this account Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 20, speaks of a vymidfew rf kant. 
+ The qualities which Christ attributes to children, are entirely op- 
posed to a harsh Augustinian theology, and the gloomy view of life 
founded upon it, although this must be recognised as relatively a 
necessary step in the development of the Christian life, in reference to 
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demnation founded in the conscience, he opposes the suffer- 
ings of Christ as the Holy One; which, as they, have no 
reference to sins of his own, can only relate to the sins of all 
mankind, for whose redemption they were endured. In 
reference to the former, Paul says in Rom. viii. 3, that what 
was impossible to the law, what it was unable to effect owing 
to the predominant sinfulness in human nature, (namely to 
destroy the reign of sin in human nature, which the law 
aimed to effect. by its holy commands,) was accomplished by 
God, when he sent his Son into the world in that human 
nature which hitherto had been under the dominion of sin,. 
and when he condemned sin, that is, despoiled it of its power 
and supremacy, and manifested its powerlessness in that 
human nature, over-which, it had before reigned, in order that 
the requiremsents of the law might be fulfilled in believers, as 
those whose lives were governed not by sinful desire but by 
the Spirit, the divine vital principle of the Spirit that pro~ 
ceeded from Christ.! Paul does not here speak of any par- 
ticular point in the life*of Christ, but contemplates it as a 
whole, by which the perfect holiness required by the law was 
realized. Thus the reign of liqliness in human nature sue. 
ceeds to the reign of sin, the latter is now destroyed and the 
former established objectively in human nature ; and from this 
objective foundation its continued development proceeds, 
And in no other way can the human race be brought to fulfil 
their destiny, the realization of the kingdom of God, which 
cannot proceed from sine and estrangement from God, but 
must take its commencement from a perfectly holy life, pre~ 
senting a perfect union of the divine and the human. The 
Spirit of Christ, from which this realization of the ideal of 
holiness proceeded in his own life, is also the same by which 
the life of believers, who are received into his fellowship, is 
continually formed according to this archetype. In Rom. v. 18, 


? The other interpretation of this passage, according to which it 
means thwt Christ bore for men the punishment attached to sin by the 
law, appears to me not to be favoured by the context, for it is most 
natural to refer the didvaroy rod yéyou in the first class to the xara- 
xplvew mv duopriay in the last. But this will not suit if we take the 
first in the sense of condemning and punishing, for it was precisely this 
which the law could do; but to condemn sin in the sense in which the 
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Paul opposes to the one sin of Adam the one holy work 
(the fv Sgaiwpa) of Christ. And if, induced by the contrast 
to the one gin of Adam, he had in view one act especially of 
Christ, the offering up of himself, as an act of love to God and 
man, and of voluntary obedience to God, still this single act, 
even according to Paul's statement, ought not to be considered 
as something isolated, but as the closing scene in harmony 
with the whole, by which he completed the realization of the 
jdeal of holiness in human nature, and banished sin from it. 
In this view indeed the whole life of Christ may be considered 
as one holy work. As by one sin, the first by which a com- 
mencement was made of a life of sin in the human race, sin, 
and with sin condemnation and death, spread among all man- 
kind; so from this one holy life of Christ, holiness and a life 
of eternal happiness resulted for alf mankind, This holy life 
of Christ, God would consider as the act of the human race, 
but it can only be realized in those who, by an ‘act of free 
self-determination, appropriate this work ascomplished for all, 
and by this surrender of themselves enter through Christ into 
a new relation with God; those who through faith are 
released from the connexiog ‘with the life of sin propagated 
from Adam, and enter into the fellowship of a holy life with 
Christ. Since they are thus in union with Christ, in the" 
fellowship of his Spirit, for his sake they are presented as 
Bicatoe before God, and partake of all that is indissolably con- 
nected with the holiness of Christ and of his eternally blessed 
life. In this sense, Paul says that from the ‘one duaiwpa of 
Christ, objective d«aiwerc and the consequent title to Jwy 
comes upon all (Rom. v. 18); that by the obedience of one 
many shall be made righteous (v. 19) ; in this latter passage, 
he probably blends the objective and the subjective ; the ob- 
jective imputation of the ideal of holiness realized by Christ, 
founded in the divine counsels, or the manner in which the 
human race appear in the divine sight ; and the consequent 
subjective realization, gradually developed, which proceeds 
from faith. 7 

With respect to the second point, the sufferings of Christ 
as such, we find this (not to mention other passages where 
this idea forms the basis) distinctly stated in two places. Tn 
Gal. iii. 13, after the apostle had said that the law onky passed 
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sentence of 


condemnation upon men! who had shown that 


‘they were guilty of violating it, he adds, that Christ has freed 
them from this cendemnation since on their account and in 
their stead? he had borne this condemnation, by suffering the 
punishment of the cross as a Person accused by the law, The 
second place is 2 Cor. v.21. Him who knew no sin, the 
sinless one, God has made sin for our sakes (the abstract for 
the concrete) j he has made him a sinner, he has allowed him 
to appear Ss a sufferer on account of sin, that we might become 
through him the righteousness of God, that is, such as may 
appear before God as righteous 3 that therefore as Christ the 
Holy One entered by his sufferings into the fellowship of our 
guilt, so we sinners enter into the fellowship of his holiness, 
In accordance with these views, Paul divided the life of 
Christ into tyro parts. AY first Christ presented himself as a 
weak mortal, although conscious of possessing a. divine nature 


and dignity, 
earthly hum: 


submitting to all the wants and limitations of 
anity» partaking of all those evils which affect 


human nature in connexion with sin, and as the punishment 


1 Although 
26m, y. 14, mal 
thoughts, yet 


pronounces in 


the use of jpas (Gal. iii. 18) and the contrast with the 
ke it probable that Paul had the Jews chiefly in his 


the consciences of men. The curse is only first expressly 


Pronounced among the Jews, and Presented more distinctly to their 


consciousness ; 


just as the express promises were first made to them, 


fulfilled ip them. The same sentiment, though expressed in another 
form, occurs in all the passages where it is said that all need forgiveness 
of sins. As in Paal’s mind there a8 a common reference to Jews and. 
Gentiles, he joins them together in the AdBoper. And afterwards he 
says, that Christ when he appeared among that nation who typified the 
theocracy for the whole human race, and satisfied the requirements of 
the lay, Performed this for the whole human race, who therefore were 
brought into a fitial relation to God, 
2 Both these ideas may be included in the bmp judy. 
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of sin, so that in his outward appearanee tnd’ condition. he 
placed himself entirely on a level with men suffering’ on* 
account of sin. The consummation of this -state was the 
crucifixion, as the consummation of the misery entailed by 
sin is presented in death. The second part was the life of 
Christ risen and glorified, in which his unchangeable diyine 
and blessed life reveals itself in perfection, correspohding to... 
that perfect holiness which he manifested on earth—for as ain 
and death, so are sinlessness and a life of eternal ‘olessedneis 
correlative ideas in Paul’s writings; and_as in Christ’s risen 
and glorified humanity, that divine life is presented which 
corresponds to perfect holiness, so it is a, practical, proo! that 
he in the earlier portion of his life fulfilled the law of holiness 
in and for human nature, and, by enduring the sufferings 
jncurred through sin, effected the release of mankind‘ from 
the guilt and punishment, and has assured to them eternal 
life, which will be communicated to all who enter into fellow- 
ship with him by faith. Thus it is declared in 2 Cor, xiii. 4, 
that though Christ was crucified owing to human weakness, 
the crucifixion was the closing point of his life in the partici- 
pation of human weakness+yet since his resurrection, he 
enjoys a life of divine power without any mixture of kuman 
weakness. In Rom. vi. 16, the death of Chfist is spoken of* 
as bearing a relation to sin—as an event which, but for sin, 
would not have taken place, and had for its only object: the 
plotting out of sin; and that having perfectly attained that 
end, it was not to be repeated. The earthly life and sufferings 
of Christ bear a relation to sin, as being the means of re- 
deeming the human race from it. But now the risen and 
glorified Saviour, having once completed the redemption of 
human nature, is separated from all relation to sin and the 
evils cormected with it, and exalted above all conflicts and 
earthly weakness, lives in divine power and blessedness, to 
the glory of God. He no longer endures the sufferings to 
which human nature became subject by sin, and he needs to 
perform nothing more for the extinction of sin, having done 
this once for all. There remains only his positive operation 
for the glory of God, without the negative reference to the 
extinction of sin. Conscious of his divinity, he did not 
eagerly retain (Philip. ii. 6) equality with God for the. mere 
exhibition of it, but divested himself of the divine glory which 
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dependence, ‘humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the ignominious death of the cross. Wherefore— 
on account of this perfect obedience rendered under All human 
weakness and suffering—God has exalted him to the highest 
dignity and rule in the kingdom of God. According to this 
train of ideas, as the sufferings of Christ are represented as 
having a relation to sin, so his resurrection is adduced as a 
practical evidence of the freedom from sin and the justifica- 
tion bestoted by him, by virtue of the connexion existing, 
not only between sin and death, but between righteousness 
and eternal life. And in reference to the importance of the 
resurrection of Christ, as an objective proof of the release of 
human nature from the guilt of sin and the death that it 
involved, the apostle says in 1 Cor. xv. 17, “If Christ be not 
risen, ye are get in your sins.” From this connexion of ideas 
it follows, that the sufferings of Christ must be always con- 
sidered in! union with his whole life and as the close and 
consummation of 4t; and with a twofold reference which, 
according to the Pauline*doctrine, they bear to the completion 
of the work of redemption, namely, the appropriation of 
human guilt, by entering into the suffering condition of man 
~-and the perfect realization of the moral law. And there- 
fore, when Paul speaks of what Christ effected by his blood 
and his cross, one single point which forms the consummation 
and close of the whole stands for that whole, according to a 
mode of expressipn common to the sacred writers, though in 
its full significance it car be understood only in connexion 
with all the rest. 

As the result of this work of Christ for sinful mankind, 
Paul specifies reconciliation with God, redemption, justification, 
With respect to the idea of reconciliation, it cannot have been 
conceived by Paul as if men had been objects of the divine 
wrath and hatred, till Christ appcasing the divine justice by 
his sufferings, by his timely intervention reconciled an of- 
fended God to mankind, and made them again the objects of 

1 An illustration of Paul’s language may be found in an Epistle of 
Constantine, relating to some Christiams who eagerly seized on an op- 
portunity of returning from exile to their native country, ofoy dpraypyc 
Ti tHv éndvodov nomoduevt, Huseb, de Vita Constan. li. 31, and the 
words of “iusebius himself, Hist. Eccles. viii. 12, respecting those who 
preferred, rather than surrendering themsclves to the heathen, rév 
Odvarov &praryya Ouever THs TaY SuTTEBGY poxEnplas, 
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his love; for the plan of redemption presupposes the love of 
God towards the race that needed redemption, and Paul con- 
siders the’sending of Christ, and his living and suffering for 
mankind, as the revelation of the superabounding love and 
grace of God; Eph. iii 19; Titus iii, 4; Rom. v. 8; vill. 32. 
And this counsel of God’s love he represents as eternal, so 
that the notion of an influence on God produced im time falls 
to the ground, sinee the whole life and sufferings of Christ 
were only the completion of the eternal couhse} of divine 
love. Therefore Paul never says, that God being hostile to 
men, became reconciled to them through Christ, but that 
men who were the enemies of God became reconciled to him ; 
Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 16.'| Thus he calls on men to be re- 
conciled to God; 2 Cor. v. 20. The obstacle exists on the 
side of men, and owing to this they do not receive the reve- 
lation of the love of God into their self-consciousness ; and 
since by the redeeming work of Christ this obstacle is taken 
away, it is said of him that he has reconciled man to God, 
and made him an object of divine lovo. 

From what has been said, we may attach merely a subjec- 
tive meaning to reconciliation ; and the ideas presupposcd by 
it of enmity with God and of God’s wrath may appcar to be 
only indications of subjective relations, in which man finds” 
himseif in a certain state of disposition towards God—indica- 
tions of the manner in which God presents himsélf to the 
conscience of a man estranged from him by sin, or the man- 
ner in which the knowledge of God must develop itself in 
connexion with the consciousness of guilt. Thus by the term 
Reconciliation only such an influence on the disposition of 
man may be denoted, by which it is delivered from its former 
state, and placed in another relation towards God. Since 
Christ by his whole life, by his words and works, and espe- 
cially by his participation in the sufferings of humanity, and 
by his sufferings for men, has revealed God’s love towards 


1 Tf we only reflect upon the connexion of the objective awd the sub- 
jective in the doctrine of Paul respecting the reconciliation of men with 
God, it will easily appear that this passage is not chargeable with that 
want of logical connexion and clearness of conception, which one of the 
most noted expositors of the Pauline Epistles—Riickert—fancied that 
he found in it: the love of truth has, however, led this estimable man 
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those who must have felt themselves estranged from him by 
sin-—and has exhibited his sufferings as a pledge of the for- 
giving love of God, and his resurrection as a pledge of the 
eternal life destined for them,—thus he has kindled a recipro- 
cal love and childlike confidence towards God in the souls of 
those who were unable to free themselves from the state of 
disquietude Which was produced by the consciousness of guilt, 
The reconciliation of man to God (according to this view) 
consists in hothing else than the alteration of disposition aris- 
ing from the revelation of God's love towards fallen humanity, 
which this révelation produces in their self-consciousness. 
Still it is supposed that the reconciliation of man to God is 
not the result of any amendment on the part of the former, 
but the amendment is the result of the reconciliation, since 
through the yew determination of the self-consciousness by 
means of love and confidence towards God, an altogether new 
direction of the life, the source of all real amendment turned 
towards God and away from sin ig produced, According to 
this view also, it is prestpposed that man, who felt himself 
esttanged from God by sin, finds in himself uo ground of 
confidence towards God, and requires an objective ground, a 
practical revelation to which his own self-consciousness can 
attach itself, in order to excite and support his confidence. 
This latter is, without doubt, a leading point of the Pauline 
system, as it is of the doctrine of the New Testament in gene- 
ral. All the exhortations and encouragements of the apostle 
proceed continually from a reference to the practical revela- 
tion of God's redeeming love. Nor can it be a valid objection, 
on the other hand, that Paul, in 2 Cor. v. 20, addressing those 
who were already believers, and calling on them to be recon- 
ciled to God, meant that by amendment they entered into a 
new relation to God, and were brought out of their former 
state of enmity ; for it makes here no difference whether Paul 
is speaking to those who had already professed Christianity, 
or to thoge with whom this was not the case. In every case, 
according to his conceptions, the believing appropriation of 
the reconciliation of man with God effected through Christ 
was accompanied by a new direction of the life, and where 
this didnot ensue, it was a sign that the believing appropria- 
tion had not taken place and the man wee oti dot 
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cocds.' Tn that very passage Paul does not say, Amend your- 
selves in order that you may be reconciled to God; but 
rather, Let not the grace of reconciliation appear to be in 
yain for you, as if you had not appropriated it. By Christ’s 
offering up his life for man estranged from God, man is objec- 
tively reconciled to God. God has removed that which made 
the separation between himself and man. But what has been 
objectively accomplished for all mankind, must now be ap- 
propriated by each individual and thus become” subjective. 
Hence, according to these different points of view, Paul could 
say— Be ye reconciled (subjectively) to God,” and “ We are 
reconciled (objectively) to God by the death of his Son;” 
Rom. v. 10. 

But those views in conformity tg which the life and suffer- 
ings of Christ are considered merely as a manifestation of 
God’s love, and the reconciliation effected by him ag the sub- 
jective influence of this manifestation on the human heart, 
appear by no means adequate to the meaning of the Pauline 
declarations already quoted respecting the redemption of | 
Christ. And although the gross anthropopathical notion of 
God's reconciliation with man, is evidently inconsistent with 
Pauwl’s train of ideas, it does not follow, that by the expression. 
reconeiliation, only a subjective change in the disposition of 
man is denoted, for we are by no means justified in: explaining 
the correlative ideas of an enmity with God, and a wrath of 
God merely as subjective, and among the various designations 
of the divine attributes connected-with them, acknowledge a 
reality merely in the idea of the love of God. On the con- 
trary, the common fact of human consciousness, according to 
which a man addicted to sin fecls himself estranged from God, 
and cannot get rid of the feeling of his guilt and ill-deserts, re- 
veals to us a deeper objective ground in the moral constitution 
of the universe and in the essence of God. In this universal 
fact, we have a witness of the revelation of God’s holiness in 
the consciences of mankind, which is as undeniahle as the 
revelation of his love. By the “wrath of God,” though in an 
anthropopathical form, something objective and real is signi- 
fied, which is not fully expressed by the idea of punishment, 
but includes what is the ground of all punishment, (gn, which 
neennnt thie nhrase “the wrath of God” is sometimes need to 
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express merely punishment,) the ground of the necessary con- 
nexion between sin and evil, the absolute contrariety existing 
between God as the Holy One and sin’ God recognises evil 
as evil, as that which stands in contrariety to his holiness, 
rebels against him and his holy order, and would exist in. 
dependent of him. The mode in which God recognises evil, 
is also a sentence of condemnation upon it, and is a proof of 
its powerlessness and wretchedness, Evil ig denied, if not 
contemplated as something occupying the place of God. 

Thus in the mode by which man is freed by the love of 
God from that unhappy relation to God, in which he stands 
owing to the divine holiness, the love of God reveals itself 
only in connexion with his holiness, or as holy love. This 
connexion is pointed outeby Paul in Rom. iii, 24. Tn this 
passage, he cdhtrasts the revelation of God's holiness at that 
time by the publication of the gospel, and the non-punish- 
ment of past sins before the appearance of the gospel. By the 
mdpeote Tv dpaprnudrwy and the dyoxn tov Geos he under- 
stands the manner in which the conduct of God was manifested 
in reference to sin before the publication of the gospel, especially 
towards the heathen world, who* knew nothing of the Old 
Testdment revelations of the holiness of God in opposition to 
sin, and also towards the Jews, who, notwithstanding these 
testimonies in the delay of the divine judgments for their . 
sins, instead of interpreting the longsuffering of God as a call 
to repentance, wére sunk in carnal security. We may com- 
pare with this, Paul's language in Acts xvii. 30, speaking of 
the times of ignorance that God had overlooked. Though 
this is to be understood only relatively, in reference to the 
different standing-points of historical development, for Paul 
recognised, as we have already shown, in the moral nature of 
the heathen, a revelation of the divine law, of the divine 
holiness and punitive justice. But under their peculiar 
circumstances, there was from a kind of necessity a general 
obscuratitn of that religious and moral knowledge by which 
their thinking and acting was regulated. This induced on 
the part of God a passing over, a non-imputation of offences ; 
though the reckoning taken of transgressions would never go 
beyontlthe measure of the possible knowledeo of the Jenn: 
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ehargeableness under different aspects, by which the apparent 
contradictions in Paul’s language may be reconciled. 

Paul in Rom. iii. 25, declares that for both the Jews and 
heathens a revelation of the divine wrath must precede the 
revelation of the grace that forgives sin, The xapeore denotes 
only what was negative and temporary, the non-punishment 
of past sins on the part of God ; so that the sense of the guilt 
of-sin is not presupposed, and the removal of that-sense is not 
cffected.' The dpectc, on the other hand, denotes objectively 
that act of God by which sin is really forgiven, that is, is 
considered in relation to God and the moral constitution of 
the universe as not existing ; and, subjectively, that operation 
in the heart of man by which it is really freed from the con- 
sciousness of guilt ; this means far tnore than the non-punish- 
mont of sin during a certain period. In thoseto whom this 
act of God relates, the consciousness of guilt and of the divine 
dépy}, the subjective revelation of the diving punitive justice, is 
presupposed ; and the operation that takes place in their 
dispositions necessarily implies forsaking a life of sin, and the 
renunciation of all fellowship with sin. According to the 
connexion of ideas in Paui's mind, we are led to take this 
view of the subject. In contrast with the former apparent 
overlooking of sin on the part of God, the holiness of God at 
this time is now manifested by his openly exhibiting Christ, 
through his offering up of himself, as a reconciler or sin- 
offering for the sins of mankind, sg that he ferities himsclf as 
the Holy One, and permits every one to appear before him as 
holy,’ who shows that he is in fellowship with Christ by faith. 
The holiness of God manifests itself (according to the Pauline 
connexion of idens already noticed) in the life and death of 
Christ in a twofold manner. First, inasmuch as he completely 
realized (in opposition to sin which had hitherto been pre- 
dominant in human nature) that holy law to which the lite of 
man was designed to correspond,—made satisfaction: to the 
moral order of the universe, and glorified God in tliat nature 
which was originally designed to glorify him. God has verified 


1 In scholastic language, mdpesis may be referred to the une 
signi, and deus to the voluntas beneplaciti. _ 
2 That we ought not to translate ‘aaios righteous, but holy, anpeark 
from that meaning of this word which lies at the basis of Sicawdy, to 
declare a person dixatos. 
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himself as the Holy One, since he forgives sin only on the 
condition of the perfect fulfilment of the law; he has shown 
that he remits nothing from the requirements of perfect holi- 
ness, and we always bear in mind that this remission to those 
who through it obtain justification, is not a mere outward act, 
but becomes in all the cause and pledge of the fulfilment of 
the law. Secondly, inasmuch as Christ, as perfectly holy, 
underwent, those sufferings which the divine holiness, con- 
sidered as punitive justice ' in its opposition against sin, had 
suspended over human nature. We are not to conceive of 
this, as if Cod arbitrarily imposed these sufferings, or Christ 
had arbitrarily subjected himself to them ; but that it was 
grounded on the assumption of human nature in its present 
condition and relation tc*God—as the divine punitive justice | 
reveuled itsAf to them who were suffering the consequences 
of sin—and thus it was accomplished through the historical 
development of the life of Christ devoted to conflict with the 
sin that reigned in the human race, and through his conde- 
sconding to their condition from the sympathy of love.* 


' That divine attribute which reveals itself in the necessary con- 
nexion of sin and evil, is founded in fhe reaction of the holiness of God 
against sin (= the wrath of God), exhibits itself in the reaction of the 
moral order of the universe against evil, wheuce punishment, proceeds. 
If punishment is conccived of merely a3 a means of amendment, and 
this is sifpposed to comprehend all that is intended by it, this is a 
degradation of a rational being and of morality making it mechanical, 
But if punishment is viewed at first as a revelation of the Givine justice, 
as an obj:ctive reaction of th® moral order of the universe against evil, 
another mode of viewing it also presents itself, according to which the 
punishment necessary in itself is appointed by the love of God, in order, 
since punishment and sin stand in this internal connexion with one 
another, to lead thereby to a consciousness of sin and guilt, to make 
rational creatures sensible of the relation they stand in to the moral 
world, and thus to call forth the feeling of the need of redemption. 
The seli-will which rebels in sin against the moral order of the universe 
and God's holy law, must be humbled by suffering belore the holy 
omnipotence of God and the majesty of his law. Where submission is 
not yielded freely, it will be compelled. Without the idea of punish- 
ment, the reality of evil and the dignity of rational creatures cannot be 
acknowledged. It belongs to the privilege of rational beings created in 
the likeness of God, and distinzuishes them from other natural objects, 
that the idea of punishment finds its application in them. Sce the 
excellamt remarks of ‘'westen, in his Dogmatik, i, p. 148, 

? ‘The Pauline view of the work of redemption finds a point of con- 
nexion in Christ’s words in Matt. xx.28, whether we consider Auroov a8 
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With the idea of reconciliation, the ideas of drodtrpwarc, 
cwrnpia, Exxaiworc-are closely connected. The two first terms 
are used in a wider and a narrower sense; they denote the 
deliverance from the guilt and punishment of sin, the awrnpia 
dé rig dpyiic, Rom. v. 9, first objectively as what has been 
gained by Christ for the human race ; and also subjecti 
what is effectuated by progressive development in each in 
vidual by personal appropriation, fiom his first entrance into 
fellowship with the Redeemer, to the complete participation 
of his glory and blessedness:in the perfected kingdom of God ; 
but more especially what belongs to the perfect realization of 
the idea, the complete freedom from sin and all its conse- 
quences, from all evil,—natural and.moral.t 

With respect to the idea of dxaiwse, in order to determine 
it, we must refer to what we have already remerked on the 
Pauline opposition to the common Jewish notion of righteous- 
ness. He sets out from the same point as his adversaries, as 
far as he considers the participation in all the privileges and’ 
blessings of the kingdom of God indissolubly connected with 
the duaconéyn, the genuine theocratic disposition and condi- 
tion of life. The correlative idea of righteousness in this 
sense was blessedness, the participation of the blessings pro- . 
mised through Abraham to all his posterity, the fulfilment of 
all the promises relating to the kingdom of God, all the 
privileges of the children of God.; and an entrance into all 
the relations in which they stand to God. But Paul main- 


deserved punishment ; also in the institution of the Holy Supper, (in 
which he evidently alluded to the connexion between the Passover and 
the establishment of the Old Covenant,) which bythe offering of him- 
self to obtain and confirm the forgiveness of sins to mankind, marked 
the establishment of the New Covenant. The Pauline views are also 
supported by the manner én which Christ adopts the ideas of the wrath 
of God and of punitive justice from the Old Testament, without casting 
a doubt on their validity. The parable of the Lost Son, and other ex- 
pressions which relate to forgiving love, offer no contradiction, but mark 
precisely the side on which God reveals himself in the work of.redemp- 
tion, and what, humanly speaking, could be the only motive to such an 
act of God towards a race estranged from him by sin; they do not, how- 
ever, determine the manner in which the result designed by divine love 
is to be attained; the form and order followed by the compassionate 
love of God, for the love of God acts only as a holy and righteous 
ove 
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tained against the Jews and Jadaizers, that by the law and 
the working of the law, no one could attain this é«atoovrn, 
present himself a dixacoc before God, and enter into the 
relation with God founded upon it; but that every man 
appears as a sinner in God’s sight, till entering by faith into 
fellowship, with Christ (the only perfect dixawce by whom 
mankind are delivered, in the way that we have described 
from the state of dpaprig), hé presents himself in union with 
Christ (év Xprorp) a8 a dixasog: Before God, and enters into 
the entire relation with God, implied in this predicate, is 
viewed by God as ééxatog, and established in all the privileges 
connected with this idea (dxacodrae). Consequently Paul in- 
cludes in the idea of dixaiwore that act of God, by which he 
places the believer in Qhrist in the ‘relation to himself of a 
ixatoc, noewithstanding the sin that still cleaves to him. 
Auvauaiyn denotes, then, the subjective appropriation of this 
relation, the appearing yighteous before God, by virtue of 
faith in the Redeemer, and the whole new tendency and aim 
of the life, as well a8 the whole new relation to God, now 
received into the consciousness, whieh is necessarily connected 
with it; the righteousness or perfect holiness of Christ 
appropriated by faith, as the objective ground of confidence 
for the believer, and also as a néw subjective principle of life. 
Thus the righteousness of faith in the Pauline sense includes 
the essence of a new disposition ; and hence the idea of 
Suatoobyn may easily pass into the idca of sanctification, 
though the two ideas Are originally distinct. Accordingly, 
it is not any arbitrary act on the part of God, as if he regarded 
and treated as sinless a man persisting in sin, simply because 
he believes in Christ ; but the Odjective on the part of God 
corresponds to the Subjective on the part of man, namely 
faith, and this necessarily includes in itself a release from the 
state inherited from Adam, from the whole life of sin and 
the entrance into spiritual fellowship with the Redeemer, the 
appropriation of his divine life. The realization of the 
archetype of holiness through Christ contains the pledge that 
this shall be realized in all those who are one with him by 
faith, and are become the organs of his Spirit ; its germ 
and-yrinciple is already imparted to them in believing, 
although the fruit of a life perfectly conformed to the. Re- 
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manifestation. The connexion of these ideas will be rendered 
clearer by developing the Pauline idea of faith. 

What Paul distinguished by the name of Faith has its root 
in the depths of the human disposition. It presupposes a 
revelation of God in a direct relation to man, and faith is the 
reception and vital appropriation of this divine revelation by 
virtue of a receptivity for the divine in the human disposi- 
tion, of the tendency grounded in human nature end.the need 
implanted in it for believing in the supernatural and divine, 
without which tendency and need, man, however his other 
faculties might be cultivated, would be no more than an in- 
telligent animal.’ Something must be presented as an object 
of knowledge adapted te this part of the human constitution, 
but this object must be of a kind thas can be correctly recog- 
nised and understood only by the disposition ; it presupposes 
a certain tendency of the disposition, in order to be known 
and understood, while it also tends to produce a decided and 
enduring tendency of the disposition. . An inward sclf-deter- 
mination of the spirit grounded in the direction of the will 
is claimed by this object, while.a new and constant self-deter- 
mination is produced by it. *It is not in reference to the 
object of faith, but to the inward subjective significance’ of 
this act of the inner man, as that which forms the character- 
istic of true piety in all ages, that Paul compares the faith of 
Abraham with the faith of Christians, Rom. iv. 19, where he 
exhibits Abraham as a pattern of the righteousness of faith. 
When Abraham received a promise from God, of which the 
fulfilment seemed to be incompatible with the natural order 
of things, he raised himself by an act of faith above this im- 
pediment, and the word of the Almighty which held forth 
something invisible, had greater influence upon him than that 
order of nature which presented itself to his understanding 
and bodily senses. Hence this faith, as a practical acknow- 
ledgment of God in his almighty creative activity, and-as a 
reference of his whole life to the sense of his dependénce on 
God, a true honouring of God :? and it was this faith which 
gave its peculiar significance and character to the life of 


1 A state to which the intellectual fanaticism of a party in 4bepre- 
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Abraham, This faith, says Paul, was counted to him by God 
for dcawociry ; that is, although Abraham was not sinless, 
(as no man is,) yet through this tendency of his inward life 
by virtue of his faith, he entered into the relation to God of 
a élxarog ; and this was no arbitrary nominal act on the part 
of God, but his faith was viewed by God, to whom the inward 
soul of man is manifest, as an index of the disposition by 
which Abraham became susceptible of all divine communica- 
tions, and from which alone the sanctification of his whole 
life could proceed. Now this is applied by Paul to faith 
with a special reforénce to Christianity. There is only added 
a peculiar direction caused by the object on which this faith 
is fixed, by which also the conception of it as subjective is 
modified. Faith in t&is sense presupposes the consciousness 
of sin, tht renunciation of any merits of our own before 
God, the longing after freedom from the dominion of sin, and 
our not yielding to despair even under the most vivid sense 
of sinfulness,? but copfiding in the grace of redemption; thus 
there is an entrance into communion with the Redeemer, and 
# new principle of life is received which continually penetrates 
anid transforms the old naturé. 

As far as faith ineludes entering into vital fellowship with 
the Redeemer, and forsaking the old life of sip, it bears 
a special referetice to the two chief points in which Christ 
presents himself as Redeemer, as the one who died for the 
salvation of then, and yho also by his resurrection gave them 
the pledge of an eternal divine life : hence the two-fold refer- 
ence of faith to Jesus the Crucified and the Risen, the nega- 
tive and positive side of faith in relation to the old life which 
it renounces and to the new life which it lays hold of ; it ig 
the spiritual act by virtue of which, in urrendering ourselves 
to him who died for us, we die to a life of sin, to the world, 
to ourselves, to all which we were before,—whether we are 
Jews or Gentiles—and rise again in his fellowship, in the 

. powet of his Spirit to a new life devoted to him and animated 
by him. Hence it appeared to the apostle, as he develops 


* The 3:3 in Romans iv. 22, points tothis connexion. Wherefore, as 
faidh “includes all this, as the apostle had before explained. it was im- 


puted to Abraham as dcaogtyn, as if the Sixaooivn had already been 
eomonpleted hy it 
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the sentiment in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, an absolute contradiction for any one to say that he 
believed in the Redeemer and yet to continue in his old life 
of sin. How shall we—he asks—we who (by the act of faith) 
are dead to sin, live any longer therein? And he demonstrates 
from the nature of faith in its reference to the death and 
resurrection of Christ, that faith cannot exist without a 
renunciation of the former sinful life and the begiyning of 
a new divine life. 

From the nature of wiaric as the governing principle of the 
Christian life, arises the peculiarity of the Christian standing- 
point, in relation to the Jewish as the legal standing-point ; 
and the various indications of this contrariety serve more 
distinctly to characterise the nature 6f rlertc as the funda- 
mental principle of the Christian life, on which atcount we 
wish to consider the subject morc in detail. 

The law always presents itself as imperative, and makes the 
salvation of men dependent on the perfect fulfilment of all its 
commands. “Do all this, and thou shalt live.” But since no 
one can fulfil those conditions; the law can only produce 
despair, But the gospel addvésses the man who despairs of 
himself, “Do not give thyself up to the feeling of despair.' 
Ask not how thou canst make the impossible, possible. Thou 
needest only receive the salvation prepared for thee 3 only 
believe, and thou hast with thy faith all that is needful for 
thy inward life. Paul admirably illustrates thi8 by applying 
to it the passage in Deut. xxx. 12.2 Say not to thyself, Who 

1 That interpretation of this passage, which supposes it to express the 
opposition between Belief and Doubt, appears to me not to be supported. 
by the connexion, which leads us to expect a contrast of the righteous- 
ness by faith with the righteousness by works, the @e0d Sixatoodvy with 
the idf2; and the oir’ %o7, which, from comparing Rom. ix. 8, and 
other similar Pauline expressions, must be thus understood—“ this is 
equivalent to saying ;” and besides the relation of the Pauline words 
to the Old Testament quotation, since, according to the interpretation 
we have adopted, the Pauline application admirably suits, in spisit and 
idea, the meaning of the Mosaic words, which is not the case with the 
other interpretation. 

? This passage certainly refers to the Mosaic religious institutions, 
and the words are fitted to distinguish them in their simple religious 
and moral character from the other religions of the East. But ay feras 
the law, understood according to its own spirit, made certain require- 
rents which it gave no power to fulfil, Paul might justly apply these 
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shall ascend to heaven and prepare a path for me thither? 
For Christ has descended from heaven and has prepared such 
a path. To ask such a question, is to desire that Christ would 
descend again from heaven for thy sake. But say not, Who 
shall descend for me to the regions of the dead and deliver 
me thence? Christ has risen from the dead and has delivered 
thee front the power of death. To ask this, is to desire that 
Christ might now rise from the dead for thy sake, as if he 
were no already risen. Instead of asking such questions, 
only let the gospel be cherished with vital power in thy 
heart ;—believe in Him who descended from heaven and rose 
from death, and thus obtained salvation for thee. Whoever 
has this faith is truly pious and may be assured of salva- 
tion,”! 

Viewed jn the light*of legal Judaism, the commandments 
appeared a& merely an outward counteraction of the internal 
corruption of man, which refused to be cured from without ; 
it was only rendered more apparent by the law; hence the 
letter only tended to death ; it called forth the consciousness 
of spiritual death and of merited unhappiness, 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

The law in reference to its operation on the conscience could 
be described only as yépoe ypdpparoc, Karaxpicewe, Oaxdrov, 
dyapriac.? But when from faith in the Redeemer, a new 
divine principle of life proceeds, when from faith in the 
redeeming fatherly love of God, a child-like love develops 
itsolf as the freo impulse of a life devoted to God, when, in- 
stead of the former opposition between the human and divine 
will, 2 union is formed between them—then the law no longer 
Appears as a written code, outwardly opposing a will estranged 








here expressed which is only realized by Christianity, and is thus pro- 
phetic of what Christianity alone accomplishes. 

1 Rom. x, 5. If Paul, in the second member of the contrast, has not 
opposed Christ to Moses, and employed Christ's own words—and such, 
no doubt, might have been found among the traditionary expressions of 
Christ which would have been fit to mark this contrast—it does not 
follow that he was unacquainted with any collection of the discourses of 
Christ, or that he could not suppose any such work to be known by the 
Christians at Rome, for his object. was answered by borrowing from the 
Mosaic writings a motto for the righteousness of faith, which would first 
find its proper fulfilment in the gospel. 

2~tt"was perfectly consonant with the Pauline views to distinguish the 
jaw by these predicates, though it may be doubted whether, in Romans 
vill, 2, the Mosaic law is intended by the word vozos. s 
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from God, but the spirit of the law is transfused into the 
internal life of the believer. The life-giving spirit, har- 
monizing with the law, occupies the place of the dead and 
death-producing letter. In the love developed from faith, 
there is a voluntary fulfilment of the law proceeding from the 
disposition, instead of actions the result of outward compulsion. 
In a different sense from that in which Paul, from the stand- 
ing-point of the natural man, says that he had the law written 
onhis heart, he says, from the standing-point of belieters, that 
he carried ‘the Jaw of God in his heart—for on the former 
standing-point, the law, even though internal, presents itself 
ag the command of a foreign higher voice, of a holy power 
which man is forced to acknowledge i in opposition to his cor- 
rupted will; hence, it rémains a deadly letter, whether we 
consider it as an external law or an ifternal revelation, On 
the contrary, in believers the divine law, by virtue of the new 
spirit of life imparted by Christ, the Holy Spirit, appears not 
mercly an object of knowledge and recognition, but of an 
efficacious love practically influencing the life. In this sense, 
Paul says to believers, “ Ye need not that I write unto you, 
for ye yourselves are taught of God,” 1 Thess. iv. 9 ; and this 
teaching does not signify something addressed to the faculty 
of acquiring knowledge, but a real internal effect on the 
springs of action. From what has been said, we may learn 
in what sense Paul said of the law in reference to its moral 
not less than to its ritual contents, that it was abrogated for 
believers, that they were dead to it,-and placed beyond its 
jurisdiction ;‘ and as we have before remarked, no such 
distinction in reference to its perpetuity can be made in the 
vouec. The law is abrogated for the believer, and he is dead 
to it, as far as it was a compulsory, imperative, accusing code, 
as far as éxatocdry and funy were to be sought for by the fulfil 
ment of its commands. Justification and salvation by faith 


1 The being dead to the jaw, Rom. vii. 4, and Gal. ii. 19, theremoval 
of the law in its whole extent, Colos. ii. 14, “for the handwriting of 
ordinances,” which Christ nailed to his cross is manifestly the law, and ~ 
there must be a special reference to its moral precepts, for in this. con- 
sisted the difficulty of fulfilling it. lt would be altogether consonant 
with the Pauline views, to understand the figurative expression in Rom. 
vii, 2, of being dead to the law itself, (namely, this law in its dutward 
thencratie farm ) thouch nther exegeties reasons might onnoge this ine 
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in the grace of redemption,’ are independent of every law to 
the believer. The law can produce vnly outward works? by 
its compulsory enactments, but not those internal determi- 
nations of the life, which form the essence of true piety— 


' these proceed in the believer from the new animation by the 


Divine Spirit—the Christian virtues are the fruits of tho 
Spirit, and those in whom these qualities, unattainable from 
the standing-point of the Jaw, are formed, are thereby cxalted 
above what ‘can only be as a dead letter opposing the in- 
dwelling principle of corruption. But it by no means con- 
tradicts this relation of the law to the life of the believer, 
that Paul sometimes brings forward moral precepts ag. 
quotations from the vopoc, for he considers the Moraic 
A rf ; 
vonoc a8 an expression of the eternal law of God in a 
particular, temporary form, adapted to a particular, out- 
ward theocracy, in which the civil arrangements were sub- 
ordinated to the religious, and hence both were intermixed, 
The substance of the eternal law of God lay at the basis of 
the yéyoc, though for = special purpose it was presented in the 
form of a theocratic national law, which checked its free and 
complete development. The obligatory force of the commands 
borrowed from the vopoc by Paul, therefore, does not consist. 
in their belonging to that vdyoc, but that they formed a part 
of the eternal law, from which they were transferred to the 
peculiar form presented’ in the Old Testament; that portion 
of the eternal law to which the moral consciousness of men 
bears witness, is divested of its national garb? by the spirit of 
the gospel, and developed with greater clearness by the illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit. And when in Rom: xiii, 8, he 
appeals to the one command of love belonging to the law, he 
marks exactly the difference of the Christian standing-point 
from the legal ;, for if the spirit of love auimates believers, and 
with love ‘is given the fulfilment of, the whole law, it follows 
that the law is no longer for them a compulsory, death- 

1 Tho, Sucaiordvn O¢05, opposed to the Bucaiorivy axSpomlym, iia, e 
Loyah, & tpyer vouov-—xupis vsuov; Rom. iii, 21, 
~ 2 The tpya vdyov, which are not epya dyad. 

% To this release of the spirit contined in this garb, to the inward as 
contrasted with the outward theocratic law, we must refer the anti- 
thetigal-expressions in the Sermon on the Mount, which certainly are 
described not merely against the Pharisaic expositions, but also against 
the letter of the law in its theocratic national form. Sce Leben Testtye 
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producing letter ; and here is exemplified the truth of Christ’s 
assertion that he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law. 
Though the idea of the véuoe in that narrower sense, forms 
the distinctive mark between Judaism and the gospel, 
still there is no inconsistency in applying the term’ in 
a wider sense, to denote the common relation in which 
both religions stand to the life of man. Both religions aim 
at a control over the life, and give a peculiar character to it. 
Legal Judaism aims at producing this by literal commands 
from without; Christianity aims at forming it from within 
through faith, and the Spirit that proceeds from it. In the 
former case, the law is outward; in the latter, it is inward, 
one which is the germ of @ new life; for every living being 
develops itself according to a peculiar law.? In reference to 
these various uses of the term yvé6poc, Paul endeavours to 
guard against the misconception that because Christians no 
longer live under the law, they are in a lawloss state ; 1 Cor: 
ix. 21. They have still a law, the law of God, the law of 
Christ, not merely outward, but inward, entering into the 
very essence of the Christian life; and this distinction is 
marked by the phrases living ainder the law, and-in the law. 
Hence also Christianity contrasted with Judaism is called a 
law, and we find various modifications of the term so applied, 
such as vopoc tlarewe, vopoc Swijc, VOpog TrEUpaToS, | 
The different relations of the two theocratic standing-points, 
are clearly connected with the different applications of the 
idea of law; the outward conception: of the idea of the king- 
dom of God with the outward conception of the idea of law, 
and with the inward conception of that, the idea of the 
theocracy, as not outwardly constituted, but developing 
itself from within; and thus throughout we meet with the 
contrast of the inward and the outward. On the legal 
Jewish standing-point, there was an outward submission to 
1 [cannot agree with those expositors who think that, when Paul 
describes Christianity as a yéyos, the general idea of law mush be _alto- 
gether given up. ™ 
2 By Christianity or Regeneration, goodness again becomes a part ot 
human nature, and thus the moral law becomes a higher law of nature 
harmonizing with the freedom of the will, We may here apply what 
Schleiermacher says in his academical essay, 1825, on the ditferenge be- 
tween the law of nature and the moral law, without adopting the views 
< of the author respecting the relation of the law to the deviations from 
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the will of God, the outward observance of the divine com- 
mands, without the opposition between the human and divine 
commands being taken away; the dovAcbey Oep Ev wadacornre 
yedpparoc, in the old state of a nature estranged from God, 
of which nothjng can be altered by the literal, outward com- 
mand. On the standing-point of faith, the JovAcia is inward, 
so that in the new state, by virtue of the inward renovation 
which proceeds from the influence of the Divine Spirit, the 
sanctified Will determines itself in dependence on God, it is a 
servant of God (the dovdedery tv xaerdrnre mvetiparoc). Hence 
dovAcia in the latter sense, is voluntary and one with true 
freedom; 1 Cor. vii. 22. Aovdeca in the first sense, forms a 
contrast to the freedom of the chiJdren of God ; on the 
vontrary, dovAefa in thegsecond sense, cannot exist without 
_viobesia, andyis at onee a consequence and a mark of it, for 
what distinguishes the children from the servants of the 
family, is this, that they do not obey their father's will, as 
forcign to themsélves, but make it their own; dependence 
on him is, as it were; the natural clement of their life. ' 
That mercly outward servitude of which the internal opposite 
to this consists, proceeds from the spirit of fear, the special 
~characteristic of servitude; this inward service proceeds from 
the consciousness of communion with God obtained through 
Christ the Sén of God, and of participation of his Spirit, the 
spirit of childlike relation to God, the spirit of adoption and 
of love; Rom. vwiti. 15; Gal. iv. 6. 

So likewise the worship'of God on the legal standing-point,! 
was ‘an outward worship (capkeyj, card capxa, by means of 
Zoya capxecd) consisting in a number of outward acts,” con- 

1 This is true of the legal moral, as well as of the Tegal ritual cnltus, 

? Connected with the BelouAdcOar bad rd oroixela tod Kdopov. We 
wish to offer a few remarks in vindication and confirmation of the in- 
terpretation of this expression given above, and against the common 
one of orurxeia, as “ the first principles of religious knowledge amon, 
men.” ..If the word oro:yeta meant first principles, we should naturally 
expect todind in the genitive connected with it, the designation of the 
object to which these first principles relate, a8 in Hebrews v. 12, ra. 
oToixela, Tis bpxas T&v Aoyley Too Geos. But in the Pauline passage, 
such a genitive of the object is altogether wanting, and we find instead 
only a genitive of the subject. The omission of the express mention of 
the legding idea can hardly be admitted. Paul, in Gal. iv. 8, plainly 
addressing those who had formerly been heath: 8, supposes that, before 
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fined to certain times and places. Worship on the standing- 
point of faith, on the contrary, is rvevparcg, since it proceeds 
from the inworking of the Ociov reipa, and is an act of the 
spiritual nature of man, Philip. iii. 3; hence it does not 
relate to certain isolated acts, but embraces the whole life; 
Rom. xii. 1. On the former etanding-point, men placed 
their confidence and pride in something human and earthly, 
whatever it might be, whether descent from the theocratic 
nation, or the righteousness of the law, or ascetic ‘self-denial 
and mortification of the flesh, the cara oapxa xavydobut, Ev 
capt reroWéva.! But on the standing-point of iar, after 
acknowledging the nullity of all such distinctions, of all 
human works of righteousness, men place their confidence 
and glory only in the redemption obtained through Christ ; 
they feel that they possess only what they all receive as 
believers on equal terms from him, and in communion with 
him; the éy «upiy xxvyaeGa. Here all imaginary distinc- 


According to the common interpretation, we must suppose that Pau], by 
the first elements of religious knowledge, intended to mark a universal 
iden, in a certain degree applicable both to Heathenisin and Judaism. 
But bow could this agree with, the views of Paul, who secognised 
Judaism, as subordinate and preparative it is true, but yet o standing- 
point in religion founded on divine revelation, and who, on the other 
hand, saw in heathenism as such, that is, in idolatry, of which he here 
speaks, not a subordinate standing-point of religion, but something en- 
tirely foreign to the nature of religion, a suppression through sin at the 
original knowledge of God? Neither does the predicate doGev appear 
suitable to the idea of the first principles of religion” On the contrary, 
according to the interpretation { have proposed, all is consistent. Tho 
confinement of religion to sensible forms, and therefore its enthralment 
in the elements of the world, is common to Judaism and Heathenism. 
‘All idolatry may be considered as a bondage and submission to the ele- 
ments of sense, and a kind of idolatry may be attributed to the Jew: 
and Judaizers, who sought for the Divine for justification and sanctifica- 
tion in external rites. ‘This will make it evident how Paul could say to 
the Galatian Christians, once heathens, who were infected with this 
Judaism (Gal. iv. 8), “ How can ye, who by the divine mercy have been 
led to the knowledge of God and communion with him, turn back again 
to the weak and begzarly elements (a suitable description of them, in 
reference to persons who sought to find in them what the power of God 
alone could bestow), to which ye desire to bring yourselves again in 
bondage? I fear that I have iudeed laboured in vain to turn you from 
idolatry to the worship of the living God.” 

2 According to Paul's views, this will apply to the overvatuation of 
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tions, all differences vanish, which before separated men 
from one another and checked their fellowship in-the highest 
relation of life ; everything human is henceforth subordinated | 
to the one spirit of Christ, the common principle of life; 
Gal. iii. 28. " The only universal and constantly available 
principle of Christian worship which embraces the whole lite, 
is faith in Christ working by love; Gal. v. 6. 

The principle of the whole transformation of the life which 
proceeds from the Spirit of Christ is implanted at once in 
believing, by one act of the mind. Man by means of faith 
is dead to the former standing-point of a sinful life, and rises 
to a new life of communion with Christ. The old man is 
slain once for all; Rom. vi, 4—66 Coloss. iii. 3. Paul 
assumes that in Christigns, the act by virtue of which they 


. are dead to gin, and have crucified the flesh with its affections 


and lust, is already accomplished ideally in principle. Hence 
he infers, how can they who are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? Rom. vi. 2; “Gal. v. 24. But the practice must 
correspond to the principle ; the outward conformation of the 
life must harmonize with the, tendency given to the inward 
life. Walking in the Spirit ntust necessarily proceed from 
living in the Spirit, Gal. v. 25 3 the former must be a mani- 
festation of the latter. Hence Christiana are always required 
to renew the mortification of the flesh, to walk after the 
Spirit, to let themselves be animated by the Spirit. The 
transformation of the old nature in man which proceeds 


from the divine principle of life received by faith, is not com- 


pleted in an instant, but can only be attained gradually 
by conflict with sin; for the renewed as well as the old 
nature consists of two principles, the mrevpa and the cape, 
only with this difference, that no longer (as Paul represents 
the state of the natural man in Rom. vii.) the human self 
with its powerless desires after goodness opposes the principle 
of sinfulness, the ocip!, but instead of the human self, there is 
the divine principle of life which has become the animating 
exe of human nature, the mreipa Osior, dywy, the Spirit 
of Christ, Christ himself by his Spirit ; Gal. ii. 20. Hence 
it is not said from this standing-point that the Spirit wishes 
to dagevd but is hindered by the adpt from accomplishing its 
wishes, so that the odpé is the vital principle of action: but _ 


ae re: 
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of life, Gal. v. 16, “ Walk in the Spirit,’ so shall ye not fulfi 
the desires-of the flesh ; for the Spirit and the flesh conflict 
with one another, so that you must distinguish what pro. 
ceeds from the Spirit and what from the flesh, and you must 
not fulfil what you desire according to the carnal self, but 
what the Spirit within you desires.”* This marks the 
contrast to the standing-point described in Rom. vii. 15. 


1 ¥ cannot agree with Riickert, in referring the mveiza here spoken 
of, not to the Spirit of God, but to the higher nature of man. Certainly 
the word nvedua in this whole chapter is to be understood only in one 
sense, and taking everything into account, the idea of thé Holy Spirit 
is the only one which suits Paul's meaning; as, for example, in v. 18. 
And generally in this episth, the same idea of the Spirit is to be firmly 
held. Verse 17 contains no proof to the conjrary; for Paul here assumes, 
that the rvedua has pervaded the characteristic faculties, of man, that 
the new principle of life has tuken possession of humaa nature, and - 
given it a new and peculiar vitality. He wishes to mark the new higher 
principle that is now the antagonist of the odpt in man. Mon may 
with the strictest propriety be called upon to surfender themselves to 
this higher principle, to allow themselves to be led by it, according to 
its impulses, for Paul considered the operation of the Divine Spirit in 
man, not as something magical, but constantly assumes the working 
together of the divine and the“human. It is perfeétly ‘rue that, 
according to Paul’s doctrine, the higher nature in man, the capability , 
of knowing God, which before was confined and depressed, is set at 
liberty by the Holy Spirit, and now serves as the organ for the opern- 
tions of the Divine Spirit in human nature, and hence, that as this 
higher nature of man can now operate in its freedom as the organ of 
the Divine Spirit, so the latter can now operate ineman by means of 
this organ, and hence the two are blended together in the Christian, 
life. But when Paul wishes to infuse courage and confidence for the 
spiritual conflict, he directs the attention, not to what is subjectively 
human, but to the almighty power of God. 

2 This passage, in my opinion, cannot be understood otherwise than 
in this manner, though later expositors have given a different inter- 
pretation. It has been supposed to mean, “So that ye cannot accom- 
plish what you desire according to the spirit; ye are unable to follow 
the dictates of the better will;”—and referring these words to the state 
of the regenerate, this would form a special ground of exhortation for 
following the leadings of the Spirit, and withstanding the cdpé, if Paul 
said to them that they were prevented from following the nfotions 
which proceeded from the Spirit by the prevalence of the cdpi. Butiz 
it is understood of the condition of the natural man, and v. 18 is con- 
sidered as a contrast, we do not see how Paul, who had before addressed 
those whom he assumed to be Christians, could ynake such sudden 
trausition to a different class of persons. , The correspondence of the 
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Accordingly, the divine life in the inner man must be 
in continual conflict with the operations of the edpt, and 
progressively converts the bedy hitherto under the control of 
sinful habits, into an organ for itself (Rom. vi. 11—1 3), so 
that the pédy rob cwparoc become érha Stxavoobyne ; all the 
powers and faculties which hitherto have been in the service 
of sin, being appropriated and sanctified by the divine life, 
are employed as organs of grace for the service of the king- 
dom of God; and here the doctrine of charisms finds its 
point.of connexion ; (ante, pp. 131-140). All the peculiar 
capabilities or talents founded in the nature of each indi- 
vidual, are to be transformed into charisms and employed as 
such. And it is the province of Chgistian morals to show in 
what manner human gature must be pervaded in all its 
powers by éhe higher principle of life, and appropriated as an 
organ of its manifestation ; how all human relations are set at 
liberty and referred to the kingdom of God ; and how what 
is individual belonging to the representation of the image of 
God in man is not suppressed and annihilated, but is to 
be transformed and elevated to a peculiar form and mani- 
festatioh of the higher princtple of life. We here see the 
difference between Christian principle as Paul represents 
it, and a one-sided ascetic direction in morals. Paul brings 
forward as one side in fhe process of the development of the 
Christian lifo, the negative operation ; to mortify the principle 
of sin which has hitherto reigned in thé body, Rom. y. 3, to 
mortify the members a3 far as they serve sin, Coloss. iii. 5; 
but this is only one side. ‘The other is the positive opera- 
tion, the positive Appropriation, that as believers are now dead 
with Christ to sin, the world, and themselves, so now they 
lead a new divine life, increasingly devoted to him; the 
Spirit of Christ that dwells in them constantly animates their 
bodies afresh as his organ, Rom. viii. 11, so that the piry 
consecrated to God, are employed in his service according to 
the.~station God has indicated to each individual, as ém\a 
Sevaosivnc. As the wrevpa dyov is the common vital 
principle of all believers, the animating Spirit of the Church 
of God, so the diversity of the form in which he operates 
im an@ throuch each jodividenl cceted Looe OPerates 
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peculiarities and characteristics, is designated by the term 
Xapespa. 

But since this appropriation and pervasion of the old’ na- 
ture is a continual conflict, and the further a man advances 
in holiness the more capable he is rendered by the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of distinguishing what proceeds from 
the Spirit and what from the flesh, and of discerning all the 
disturbing influences of the latter; hence the distinetion be- 
tween the objective justification and subjective sanctification 
is always necessary, in order that the confidence of man may 
not be wavering as it must be, if he looks only ¢o himself, 
Philip. iii. 12, bat may maintain its firm unchangeable ground, 
by being fixed on the objective, the grace of redemption, the 
love of Christ, from which no power of hell can separate the 
redeemed; Rom. viii. 31,32. In the Pauline =lea of the 
justification and righteousness available before God, which is 
granted to man by the redeeming grave of God, and appro- 
priated by faith, the objective is always primary and predo- 
minant. At the same time something subjective is imparted 
with it, something new is deposited in the inner life which 
must be progressively developéd; the righteousness of Christ 
appropriated by faith, is transferred to the inner life of the 
believer, and becomes a new principle, forming the life accord- 
ing to the example of Christ.'!| And when this precess of 
development shall be completed, believers will attain the pos- 
session of an eternal, divine, and blessed life, ittseparable from 
perfect righteousness ; then the objective idea of justification ° 
will be wholly transferred to the subjective, Rom. v. 19—21; 
but till this is accomplished, in order to lay a firm foundation 
for the confidence of the soul, it is always necessary, while 
conceiving both ideas according to their essential and ulti- 
mate connexion, still to keep in mind their distinction from 
one another. 

Since the whole Christian disposition is produced from faith, 
and thereby the whole life is determined and formed, tlt: term 
miarte has been employed to designate the whole of the Chris 
tian disposition and of Christian ability? Thus the predicate 


1 The scholastic expression, “ Justitia Christi per fidem habes esse in 
animo,” perfectly corresponds to Puul’s meaning. 
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Cuvarig ri mister designates the standing-point, where faith in 
the Redeemer, confidence in the justification obtaiped through 
him, has become to such a degree the animating principle of 
the convictions, and has so pervaded the whole tone of think- 
ing, that a man is enabled to judge and act in all the relations 
of life according to it; that he cannot be drawn aside, as he 
otherwise would be, by any foreign element of other views 
which formerly influenced him 3 since otherwise it might hap- 
pen that his earlier religious standing-point would exercise a 
kind of power over his conscience, from which he could not 
altogether*free himself, even when raised to the Christian 
standing-point ; as in the case of onc who had become a be- 
liever from the Jewish standing-poiyt; such a person would 
ouly by degrees free himself from its influences on his judg- 
+ ment of allethe relations of life; as the new Christian prin- 
ciple proceeding from faith in the Redeemer gradually im- 
pregnated his whole mode of thinking. This power of faith 
over the judgmént is shown for example in this, that a man 
certain of his salvation in fellowship with the Redeemer, will 
no longer allow himself to be.agitated by scruples in the use 
of outwhrd “things, which he Before indulged on the Jewish 
+ standing-point, as if this or that thing could defile him. So 
we are to understand what Paul says, Rom. xiv, 2, é¢ per 
wiorebes bayciv narra, &e. Cvvarde gare TH lore wore payeiv 
mdyra; kg can no longer be misled by a mixture of scruples 
arising from his earlicr legal standing-point. The doBereiy mH 
*nioree forms the opposite to this strength of faith, in which, 
along with faith, another element arising from the former 
standing-point controlled the convictions, and hence the in- 
ternal strive between the principle founded in Christian cone 
vietion or méortc, and the doubts that rebelled against it ; 
Rom, xiv. 1. Though Paul took occasion from existing rela- 
tions to develop his views on this subject with a special refer- 
ence to the Jewish legal standing-point, yet they would apply 
to the*relation subsisting between any other standing-point 
cand the Christian, or that of the righteousness by faith. ‘The 
power of faith governing the life gives an independence and 


Rom. xii. 3. Christians are only to aim at rightly applying the mea- 


sure of ability they have received ; to do eversthing according to its 
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stability to the Christian character, imparts strength and free- 
dom to the,mind. This it is that forms the basis of Christian 
freedom, which consists in this, that the Christian since he 
has devoted his whole life to Christ as his Redeemer, and 
through him to God, since he is animated only by the con- 
sciousness of this dependence and acknowledges no other,— 
for this reason, feels independent of all created beings, of all 
earthly things; hence, he acts in the consciousness of this in- 
dependence, is master of all things by the animating Spirit of 
Christ, and is in bondage to no man, to no circumstances; 
nothing can so operate upon him as to determiné him to a 
different course from that dictated by the Spirit of Christ, for 
this is the great determining principle of his life; 1 Cor. vii. 
21; 1 Cor. vi. 125! 1 Cor, ii. 22, While the Christian as an 
organ of the Spirit of Christ who has won the gorxernment of 
the world, to whom at last all things must be subject, is free 
from the world and everything belonging to it, from all 
power of created beings, he likewise in spitit rules over all 
things. Freedom and mastery over the world here meet. This 
freedom and this mastery over the world proceeding from 
fuith (like everything Christin), and founded int thé depths 
of the soul, can hence manifest themselves under all outward 
restrictions, and evince their power by the fact, that these out- 
ward restrictions for the spirit which is exalted above them 
and feels itself independent of everything, cease go be re- 
strictive, and are included in his free self-determination and 
mastery over the world. Paul provés his Christian freedom - 
precisely in this manner, that for the good of others, and in 
order to make everything subservient to the Spirit of Christ, 
he so acted in all things as would best contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ, and thus freely sub- 
mitted to all the forms of dependence. Free from all, he 
made himself the servant of all; having the mastery over all, 
he submitted to all the forms of dependence ordained by.God, 
and in doing so, exercised his mastery over the world ;+1 Dor, 
ix. 1—19, - 
1 ode éyd ovoraotjoopa dnd twos, I will not suffer myself to be 


Mastered by any outward things, but in the spirit of Christian love 
I will use all things freely. Instead of availing myself of my Ghristian 
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’ Tt is evident that nothing can be excepted from this refer- 
free of the whole life to the kingdom of God, for the Christian 
isposition proceeding from faith, and referring everything to 
God's glory, is the great arbitrator in all the events of life. 
Accordingly, there can be no empty space for things in- 
different pf which Christian principle takes no cognisance, 
nothing belonging to human nature which does not receive 
a moral jrapress from Christian principle, agreeably to Paul's 
exhortation, “ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x. 31. Tt may appear to 
contradic? this principle, by which the whole of life becomes 
one great duty, and no room is left for an ddtctpopor, that, 
Paul, in 1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23, distinguishes from the province 
of the lawful, that which is useful or serves for edifica- 
-- tion ; but*the contradiction is only in appearance, and will 
vanish on a closer examination of the apostle’s views. It 
could, only contradict the principle in question, if Paul 
had reckoned what did not contribute to edification as 
still belonging to what was lawful on Christian grounds, or if 
he had not considered what contributed to edifying as what 
alone was matter of duty. But it was not so, for he declares 
* it'to be the duty of Christians so to deny their selfish inclina- 
tions as would be for the best, or for the edification of 
the church, 1 Cor. x. 24; or, which is equivalent, as would 
be for the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. This is the course of 
action prescribed by Christian love ; but very different would 
~ be the course that proeceded from self-love, and for that: 
reason sinful. The subject will be clearer, if we examine 
more closely the particular case under the apostle’s considera- 
tion. He is speaking of partaking of certain kinds of food, 
more particularly of meat offered to idols, All this belongs 
to the province of things permitted, and in a religious and 
moral point of view indifferent, on which Christianity (unlike 
Judaism) laid no restrictions. “ Meat commendeth us not to 
Go; for neither if we cat are we the better ; neither if we eat 
“hot are we the worse,” 1 Cor. viii. 8. “The kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in tho Holy Ghost,” Rom. xiv. 17. But though all this in 
itself fas no moral character, and without the additien pf 
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impression of Christian principle, for it is included in the 
Pauline maxim, “ Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, 
do all to the glory of God;” and Paul himself addtces 
instances in which what is in itself indifferent may be cither 
a matter of duty or criminal. An individual who, though 
not sufficiently advanced in Christian knowledge to attain the 
conviction that the eating of meat sacrificed to idols is in 
itself indifferent, is yet seduced by worldly considerations to 
partake of it, acts in a manner deserving of condemnation, 
since he does not act according to his convictions {ov« &&K 
miorewc), Rom. xiv. 23, And whoever eats of flesh offered to 
idols, following his own inclination, and taking no account of 
the scruples of his weala brother, and thus seduces him to 
follow his example without a firm conviction of its rectitude, 
troubles his brother's conscience, and acts himself contrary .. 
to the law of love, and sins; 1 Cor. viii. 12 ; Rom. xiv, 15. 
From this exposition of the apostle’s views, | it appears that 
since what every one has to do, under. the piven conditions 
and relations of the individual standing- -point on which the 
Lord has placed him, is defined by Christian principles, na 
oné can accomplish more than*the measure of his individual 
duty. Indeed, so much will sinfulness still adhere to all his, . 
performances, that even the most advanced Christian will 
come short of the requirements of duty ; as Paul referring 
to himself acknowledges, Philip. iit, 12. Yet what Paul says 
in reference to his own conduct in one particular instance, 
may seem to contradict what has just’ been remarked, 1 Cor. * 
ix. 14, 15, &e. The apostle was authorized in preaching the 
gospel, to receive his maintenance from the Christian com- 
munities for whom he laboured ; but he waved his claim to 
it, and supported himself by the labour of his own hands. 
He did, therefore, more than his duty demanded, since he 
made no use of what was allowable. Certainly he would not 
have hesitated for 2 moment to apply to himself the words of 
Christ in Luke xvii. 16, in reference to his conduct ‘n.this 
particular instance. But he held it to be his duty, under a 
circumstances, so to act as‘would most contribute to the 
advancement of the kingdom of God; and a regard to that 
object induced him in this instance to receive no maintenance 
from the church, in order that he might avoid all appearance 
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act thus ; and if he had not thus acted he would have 
violated the spirit of his calling, and have been dissatisfied 
with himself; for he went so far as to say, that he would 
rather die than act otherwise. The peculiar circumstances of 
his ministry, and the peculiar charism bestowed upon him, 
occasioned, a peculiar modification of the general duty of all 
preachers of the gospel. What on his peculiar standing-point 
was a duty, might be contrary to duty on the standing-point 
of others—those persons, for instance, to whom Providence 
had committed the maintenance of a family. 

The furtdamental ideas of Christian morals are in general 
to be deduced from the nature of faith as a practical prin- 
ciple. From faith spontaneously proveeds the love that refers 
the whole life to God,end consecrates it to his service, for 

~the advancement of his kingdom; for from a knowledge of 
the love of God manifested in the work of redemption, love is 
kindled to him who has shown such superabounding love. In 
faith as Paul conceived it, love is already contained in the 
germ ; for what distinguishes faith in his view from supersti-+ 
tion, was that the latter as it. arises only from the dread of 
natural “evil only desires a Refleemer from such evil; faith, 

* on'the contrary, is developed from the feeling of unhappiness 
in sin as sin, of estrangement from God, and of longing after 

«+ communion with him, which presupposes the love of God in 
the heart, though checked and repressed, But when the 
revelation of God's holy love in the work of redemption, 
* which faith receives, awakens the slumbering desire of man, 
or meets it already awakened, the germ of love deposited in 
the heart is set free from its confinement, that it, may expand 
to communion with its original source. Entering into com- 
munion with the Redeemer, believers are penetrated by the 
love of God to them, and hence they are able rightly to 
understand the extent of God’s love.’ From this perception 


' Rom. v. 5. By the Holy Spirit, the love of God is shed abroad in 
ipeir hearts, and makes itself felt there. The voice of God himself in 
their hearts declares that they are his children ; Rom. viii. 16. Thus, 
in Eph, iii. 18, there is first the wish that Christ may dwell in their 
hearts by faith, whereupon it follows, that their inner life may be deeply 
rooted in the love of God—the love of God towards the redeemed is the 
element in which their whole inward life and consciousness resis—and. 
haying been first penetrated hy the feeling eflnca thaw L 
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of God’s love, the childlike love of believers is coutinually 
inflamed towards him, and this love operates incessantly for 
the renovation of the whole life after the image of Christsand 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God; it forms the 
life aceording to the heavenly model presented to it by faith. 
The whole Christian life Appears a8 a work of faith, and thus 
all individual good works’ appear as necessary “immediate 
expressions of faith, its fruits, the signs of the aew creation 
effected by it.? And as all the actions of the believer may be 
traced back to the “work of faith,” so likewise to the “labour 
of love.”* Now faith and love have a relation on éne side to 
something which is apprehended as present in the inward 
life: faith in communien with the Redeemer has already 
received a divine blessed life ; believerswure already incorporated 
with the kingdom of God, and have obtained the right of 
citizenship in it, and by partaking of the Moly Spirit operating 
in them by faith, they anticipate » the divine power and blessed- 
ness of this kingdom ; they have the foretaste of eternal life ;* 
they already possess the germs and first-fruits of the New 
‘Creation, in which everything proceeds from a divine living 
principle with which nothing’ heterogeneous is’ allwed to 
mingle-——when it attains its completion after the resurrection. « 
But it follows from this, that the Christian life cannot be 
conceived of without a reference to, the future ; as.in the 
divine life the Future becomes in a certain sense a Present, so 
the Present exists only in reference to the future,’ for it 


1 The %pya ayabd are to be distinguished from the épya véuov. . 

2 The cwrnpia not e Epywy, as if men could gain salvation by works 
performed before conversion; for the announcement of the salvation 
obtained for men by redemption, belongs as a gift of unmerited grace to 
those who are destitute of the divine life, and thus of the true inclina- 
tion to goodness, whether they are still sunk in gross sensuality, or are 
raised to an outward legal morality ; and the épya dyaéd which really 
deserve the name, presuppose that divine life which proceeds from 
faith ; indeed the new creation must manifest itself by correspqnding 
good works; is designed to produce such. Henee the contrast, that 
believers are not cecwopévor e& Epywy, but erieGevres em) Epyas aryabots, 
Eph. ii. 9, 10. 

31 Thess, i, 3. 7d &pyov rhs aioress, 6 xémos Tis ayanns. 

4 The Holy Spirit as the dffa8av in relation to the whole assemblage 
of heavenly blessings, 2 Cor. i, 22, the earnest given as a pledge of the 
payment of the whole sum. 
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TO THE FUTURE. “ATT 


contains an anticipation, the germ and preparation of that 
which will attain to perfect development and completion only 
in the Future. With the present earthly system a higher 
order of things is connected, which cannot be fully developed 
in believers, and whose nature is not yet wholly manifest, but 
in many respects veiled from their view. The development 
of the divie life, which they have received through faith, is 
now only giying signs of its existence, and feebly beginning 
to expand. The consciousness of this divine life is accompa- 
nied with a consciousness of the obstacles by which that life is 
fettered, 41 human nature is thoroughly pervaded by it and 
purified from all that is alien ; while this consciousness at the 
same time produces a longing after that perfect freedom which 
js the destiny of the children of God. “Though it is always 
Poca that believers have already attained the dignity 
and privileges of the children of God, still their rights relate. 
to something future, for all that is involved in the idea of 
adoption, all that belongs to the dignity, glory, and blessed- 
ness of the children of* God, is very far from being realized on 
earth. For this reason, it is said in Romans viii. 23, that 
Christians who have received= the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan after the perfect manifestation of the dignity of the 
children of God,' after their redemption from all that. checks 


avoid the delusion of the pantheistic deification of self, which imposes 
on the language of Paul and John a sense quite foreign to the truth. 
1 The viosecta, though, in Gal. iv, 5, this is attributed to believing as 
, Something present. If wescompare this passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians with that quoted from the Romans, we shall discover a three- 
fold gradation in the idea of adoption, Paul first considers it as the 
Predicate applied to the theocratic nation in the Old Testament, to 
whom promises were given of an inheritance (the xAnpovoula) in the 
Kingdom of God. Those persons to whom the law and the prophets 
were given, are certainly children and heirs, but they have not yet 
attained to the actual self-conscious appropriation of the filial relation, 
and the exercise of the rights grounded upon it. Since they are in a 
state of minority, are standing under the guardianship and discipline of. 
the law, and their father's will is not consciously and freely become 
thei? own, their relation to him can be no other than that of outward 
‘ependence and servitude. By faith in the Redeemer, and communion 
with him as the Son, they become freed from this dependence and servi- 
tude, and attain to a self-conscious, mature, and free filial relation. But 
this relation in its full extent includes all that which is founded in the 
ided of Christ as the Son of God, the perfect communion of his holiness, 
blessedness, and glory; hence a Progressive develo; t of this re. 
adiGhahin takas slack sndil Gc a le eel gas Ta oe ee 
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and depresses their inward life. This longing after the other 
world is as, essential a feature of the Christian life as the 
partial and fragmentary anticipation of the future in-the 
participation of the divine life through faith. Paul uses 
expressions from this standing-point which would be most 
offensive to that deification of the world ‘and self, which 
is diametrically and entirely opposed to Christianity. “We 
should be more miserable than any men if we had hope in 
Christ only in this life, with no higher future exfstence in 
which our hopes might be fulfilled; for the Christian life 
would be then a life full of delusive wants that waald never 
be satisfied, a pursuit. after unreal phantoms, the offspring of 
self-deceptive desires.” Filled with divine assurance of his 
convictions and experience, Paul would turn away with 
abhorrence from views which would make all hjs conflicts! 
and efforts appear as if expended on a nonentity. 

{f the soul under a sense of the burden which weighs down 
the higher life is absorbed in such longings’ not confified to 
one single object, and words fail to express the deeply felt 
necessities of the heart, these silent aspirations rising from 
the depths of a heart yearning after true and cemplete 
freedom, and yet resigned to the will of its heavenly Father, 
constitute prayer acceptable to God, inspired by the Spirit of 
God, the Spirit of adoption. The whole condition of such a 
soul is prayer. The Spirit of God himself intercedes with 
- inexpressible and silent groans; Rom. viii. 26. Thus in 
Coloss. iii, 3, it is said, that as the glory of Christ exalted to 
the right hand of God is hid from the world, so also the glory 
of the inner life of believers proceeding from communion with 
him is still hidden with Christ in God, and its appearance 
docs not correspond at present to its nature. But when 
Christ, the author and source of this life, shall manifest him- 
self in his glory, then shail their hidden glory be manifest, 
and correspond in appearance to its original; Col. iti. 4. 

From the relation of the Christian life of faith and love to 
a creation that is to be perfectly developed and completed . 
only in the future state, it follows that Faith and Love 
cannot subsist without Hope.’ Faith itself becomes hope, 


perfectly correspond to the idea of a child of God; which is the third 
applieation of this idea. 
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while it apprehends salvation as something to be realized in 
the future ; Rom. viii. 24.) Faith is proved and strengthened 
by vonflicts and sufferings ; by the opposition which it has 
to overcome, it develops the consciousness of its indwelling 
divine power, and of those divine results which are not yet 
apparent, but stretch into eternity ; and thus it expands into 
hope for the future? The consciousness of the love of God 
contains the pledge for the certain fulfilment of hope. The 
faith that operates by love could not persist in the efforts, 
which so many obstacles oppose, in conflict with the inward 
and outwerd world, if the prospect were not granted of cer- 
tainly attaining its end. Hence Perseverance? in the work 
and conflict of faith is the practical side of hope. "EAmte and 
yroporn appear as assgciated ideas,’ and the latter term ig 
ometimes jised instead of amie 

We must here examine more closely the relation of know- 
ledge in religion to these three fundamental principles of the 
Christian life, ag laid down in the Pauline theology. Faith 
presupposes and includes knowledge, for it cannot exist with- 
out a reference of the disposition to something objective ; 
there nmust be an object of krowledge to operate on the dis- 
position. But the divine cannot be known from without in a 
merely abstract logical manner, but only by what bears an 
ness conferred by Christianity refer alike to something Present and 
something Future, and accordingly admit of a variously manifold ap- 
Plication, it will be easy to explain why, in Gal. v. 5, Sixatoowvn ig 
represented in reference to its perfect realization in the life of believers 
as an object of expectation and hope; and it belongs also to the con- 
trast between the Jewish-legal and the Christian standing-point, that on 
the former it was supposed that. Bixasoatvn might be possessed ag some- 
thing outwardly perceptible and apparent, while the distinction between 
the idea and the appearance was not thought of. 

If Zams be here understood subjectively, ams would be placed 
instead of miovis ag laying hold of cwrnpla; for xoris itself can exist in 
necessary relation to the future only as fAms. But if tams be under- 
stood objectively, then it will signify that ceormpia is here presented ag 
the object of hope, which may be affirmed, on account of the various 
mearings attached to the former. 

2? Kom. v. 4. Perseverance under sufferings produces 2 confirmation 
{of faith), and confirmation of faith produces hope. 

* On this idea and its relation to the Christian idea of Hope, see 
Schleiermacher’s academical treatise uber die wissenschafiliche Behund- 
dung des Tugendbegriffes, 1820, 

41 The: 3. bropovh ris eawlBos, 
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affinity to it in the soul, by the sense for the divine. As long 
as man is opposed to the divine in the bias of his disposi- 
tion, he cannot know it. Hence Paul says, 1 Cor. ii. 14, the 
natural man who is estranged from the divine life, receives not 
what proceeds from the Spirit of God, for it appears to him (on 
account of this his subjective relation to the diviné) as foolish- 
ness, and he is unable to know it, because it can ‘be rightly 
understood and appreciated only in a spiritwad manner, that is, 
by means of the zvedpa dyov, 80 that a participation in this 
spirit of a higher life is presupposed. Hence, also, we are not, 
to conceive of faith as something proceeding from anassisted 
human nature, from man in his natural state ; but the manner 
in which faith arises in the disposition, presupposes the en- 
trance of the divine into the conscience and inner life. But 
as the knowledge of divine things depends upon a participas 
tion of the divine life, it follows that, in proportion as the 
divine life received by faith progressively develops, as the 
matter of faith is vitalized by inward experience, the “«now- 
ledge of this matter enlarges in a higher“degree, and hence this 
wider expansion of knowledge is described as a fruit of faith, 
And since the divine life of faith is love, since faith in the 
Pauline senso cannot be conceived of without love, it .is 
evident that the true knowledge of divine things can only 
continue to be developed according to the measure of increas- 
ing love. Hence Paul says in 1 Cor. viii. 2, that, without love 
there can be only the appearance of knowledge. But as the 
divine life in believers is constantly subject to disturbing and 
depressing influences, and exists only in a fragmentary and 
alloyed state, it follows that the knowledge arising from it will 
never be otherwise than defective. This may also be inferred 
from what we have remarked before respecting the relation of 
faith to the higher order of things still veiled from human 
sight, with which faith places us in vital communion, and to 
the nature of that adoption which is at present so imperfectly 
realized, owing to the opposition between the idea of it,and its 
actual manifestation. Hence Paul forms a contrast betweey 
the inadequate knowledge of the matter of faith in the present 
life, and its perfect immediate intuition in eternity. He illus- 
trates the relation of the two, by a comparison of the know- 
i. 9; Ephes. i. 18. In the last passage, knowledge is repre- 
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ledge we postess of an objdet By seeing it’ refféotad in a dim. 
mirror, with the knowledgs obtained. by: iminediately béhold= 
ing t; by comparing the notions of children (which contain a 
certain portion of truth, thgdgh not developed with clearness 
and certainty, so that there is a continuity of knowledge 
carried on from the child to the man) with the ideas of mature 
‘manhood ;" by’ cénttasting what is fragmentary and isolated 
with what-is perfeet ; 1 Gor. xiii. 9—12. Such is the know- 
ledge of divine things as they are shadowed forth to us in our 
temporal consciousness compared with the intuition of the 
things theméelves. Hence, it is evident, that Paul was con- 
scious that-he could speak of these things only in a symbolical 
form, which veiled and contained a higher reality. Therefore, 
from the sense of the, defectiveness and limitation of our 
Zpresent: kngwledge of God and divine things, a longing jis 
excited after, that perfect knowledge which the mind of mar 
allied to its Maker and filled with a divine life, requires, 
This Idhging natdrally merges into hope, : 
We are now led to’inquire, why Paul, when ho represents 
faith, hope, and love as the abiding, unchangeable foundations 


We may here compare Plato's representation of twofold standing- 
point of knowledge at the beginning of the seventh book of his Re 
public, As if a person were confined in a cavern where the light only 
feebly ghimmered, and he saw merely the shadows of objects by that. 
faint light; and afterwards regaining his liberty, became acquainted 
with the objects themselves as they appeared in broad daylight. In this 
manner Plato contrasts two standing-points of the present life; the 

“standing-point of the multitude, the slaves of sense, and the standing- 
point of the higher intellectual life, as it is presented by Philosophy, 
‘This higher standing-point of Philosophy might be aliowed in the state 
of the heathen world: but Christianity will not authorize ony-such 
intellectuai aristocraticism. This would become a beautiful imege in a 
Christian sense, if applied not to-the contiast between the degrees of 
knowledge in this life ahd those in the future, but to that‘between the 
views of the world entertained by the natural man, and those ‘hich the 
divine light of the gospel imparts to all who receive iy .We may here 
compare with Paul's Janguage, the beautiful remarks of Gregory Na- 
sianmnt @cdy 8, rh gore dy ears Thy otow Kal Thy obglay,otte 11s Elper 
BApémey mémore, obre pyy ein. GAN’ ef uty eéptoe: mort, fnrelobw tovro.. 
ebptioe: 8 ds euds Adyos, erewdav 7d Geoebis ToiT0 Kal Berov, Aéyw BE roy. 
tmérepov voiv re kal Adyov, 76 oinelw mpooulin, nal % eixdv avérty apds 
76 dpxéqumor, of viv tye thy Eeow, ual rodeo clvai pol Boxe? 73 advo 
GiAdcodotnevoy emyvdcesbal more jpas, Saov eyHoueba. TS 3 voy dees 
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of the Christian life in its-earthly development,’ distinguishes 
Tove as the greatest of these three. What is asserted by the 
Catholics is indeed true, that love alone can give faith its'true 
value, since it-‘wmakes it. living, and hence forms the criterion 
between dead and living faith.? It is equally true, that love 
forms the difference between genuine Christian and carnal 
selfish hope.’ But in this connexion Paul could not; accord- 
ing to his own association. of ideas, intend to say thyt love was 
the greatest, for love in its trae Christian meaning presupposes 
faith—(love in a general sense is a different thing ; that love 
which proceeds from the universal senie of -God infplanted in 
the human mind, and from the general manifestations of the 
love of God in the creation and in the heart of.a man who 
follows the divine guidance ;)—and -faith again presupposes 
love, and that which Paul distinguishes by the name of faith, 
stands in the closest connexion with love. What the Catholic 
church understands by the term fides informis, Paul would 
not esteem worthy of being called faith. He calls love. the 
greatest rather for this reason, that it is the only eternal 
‘abiding form of the connexion of the human spirit with 
the divine; love alone endtires beyond this éartlily life ; 
it will never give place to the development of a higher prin- 
ciple, but will expand itself in perpetuity.‘ 

1 In reference to understanding this, it makes no difference whether 
we consider the yur in 1 Cor. xiii. 11, as an illative particle or one of 
time, for in either case, what Paul here says can relate only to the pre- 
sent earthly condition of the Christian life.» According to Paul’s views, 
hope necessarily relates to something still future, not yet realized ; when 
the realization takes place, hope ccases to exist; Rom. viii, 24. And 
faith and the perfect knowledge of immediate intuition are ideas that 
reciprocally exclude one another; 2 Cor. v.7. When Billroth in his 
late Commentary on this Epistle, supposes the wéver to mean the objects 
of these graces as eternal and abiding, this certainly cannot be Paul’s 
idea, for they are indeed unchangeable, and the same for ail the three 
operations of the Spirit; but. these three terms refer to the subjective 
relation in whitch man stands to divine things, and this relation under 
the form of faith and hope, is suited only to the earthly standing-point, 
and is itself transitory. Love only is in itself the pévov. m 

? The fides informis and the fides formata. eo 

3 The xvevyarich and the capxxh as proceeding from a heathenish 
and from a Jewish element. 

+ Augustin beautifully remarks: “ Fides quare sit necessaria, quum 
jam vid Spes nihilominus, quis jam tenet? Caritati vero non 
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Thus these three fundamental principles of the Christian 
life, Faith, Hope, and Love, are intimately connected with 
one ‘another ;*and since everything which directly or in- 
directly belongs to man’s moral nature is brought under their 
control, and receives from them a peculiar character, they 
form a foundation on which to erect the whole structure of 
Christian morals, 

The, idea vf raretvogpocivn is inseparable from these prin- 
ciples, This quality is closely connected with the whole 
system of the theocratic views developed in the Old Testa- 
ment, and marks the contrast of the Christian and Heathen 
mode of contemplating human nature. The consciousness of 
dependence on God as the animating principle of life in all 
its relations, the innate weakness of all created beings, and 

= that they can be and do nothing excepting through God, was 
in direct opposition to the prevailing sentiments of self-esteem 
and self-confidence.’ But on the legal standing-point, this 
consciousness was either only partial as far as self-righteous- 
uess (which implied a desire of independence in reference to 
moral development and the attainment of salvation) counter- 
acted the perfect acknowledgment of dependence on God ; or, 
where the feeling of internal disunion had been developed to 
its utmost extent, and the feeling of. estrangement from a 
. holy Omnipotence became predominant, only the negative 
element of humility remained, the consciousness of personal 
worthlessness ds something mortifying to pride, the con- 
“sciousness of an impassable chasm between the limited sinful 
creature and the Almighty Holy Creator. But when to this 
feeling is added faith in the Redeemer, and the consciousness 
of having obtained redemption, the positive is blended with 
the negative element, the consciousness of the participation of 
the divine life and of the high dignity of adoption bestowed 
by God. If, on the contrary, the connexion between these 
two points, which belong to the essence of Christian know- 
ledge-ahd of the Christian disposition, be dissolved, and the 
igative element be unduly brought forward, a false self- 
humiliation is produced,—a self-abhorrence with a denial of 
nisi ingeéti amore oculum infixerit, nec ab aspiciendo uspiam declina- 
verit, manere in illa beatissima visione non poterit.”—Soliloguia, ig 14. 
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the dignity founded on the consciousness of redemption,—a 
sense of depression without that sense of exaltation which is 
blended with it in the consciousness of redemption. Such a 
false humility, which displays itself in outward gestures and 
ceremonies, Paul combated in the false teachers of the Colos- 
sian church ; but he classed this mock-humility wifh spiritual 
pride, veiled as it was under the form of an ascetic self-de- 
basement! © lor 

With the consciousness of the nothingness of all that man 
can be and effect by his own power, Paul combined the 
elevating consciousness of what man is and can perform 
through the Lord ; to the xard odpsa, év dvOpery vavydebar 
he opposes the év supiy vavydoBae. 

As humility first acquires its true character through the 
love that proceeds from faith, as through love matfs whole lifew 
is pervaded by a sense of his dependence on God, and the 
human will becomes an organ of the divine, so also Christian 
love cannot exist without an abiding consciousness of the dif- 
ference betjween the creature and the Creator, the redeemed 
and the Redeemer, and the sense of deperdence which that 
difference involves. It is the Sentiment which Paul expresses. 
in the interrogation, “ What hast thou, which thou hast not 
received?” 1 Cor. iv.7. In the exercise of his ministry, his 
soul was pervaded by a consciousness of his weakness as a 
man (ante, p. 173), which was deepened by his sufferings 
and conflicts, though accompanied by the corfviction that he 
could do all things through the power of the Lord; Acts 
xx. 19. Thus that state of mind was produced which he 
describes as perd odSov cai rpdpov. This was far from being 

1 This is a caricature of humility, which has often reappeared in the 
history of the church; and thus the nature of genuine Christian humi- 
lity has been frequently mistaken by those who were strangers to the 
Christian standing-point, and knew not how to distinguish a morbid 
from a healthy state of the spiritual life. An individual of this class, 
Spinoza, justly says of that mock-humility, which alone can exist where 
the natural feelings are not overpowered by the force of a divine prip- 
ciple of life, and at the same time transformed into something higher, 
and where man has not risen from the depths of self-abasement to a 
sense of his true dignity: “ Hi affectus, nempe humilitas et abjectio, 
varissimisunt. Nam natura humana, in se considerata, contra eoglem, 
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the mark of a slavish fear, but only of that state of mind 
which resulted from a sense of the insufficiency of mere 
human power for the discharge of his apostolic vocation.' 
Tarewogpostvn bears an immediate relation to God alone, 
and according to the Pauline views can be transferred to no 
other being ; men and created beings in general are not its 
objects ; for humility is the sense of dependence on the 
Creator as such, and places the whole assemblage of created 
beings‘ ora level. It follows, that a man who is thoroughly 
imbued with this sentiment does not make any fellow-creature 
the object of it, but as far as his spiritual life is concorned, is 
perfectly independent of men, while sensible of his continual 
dependence on God. To act differently would be to transfer 
to a creature the honour due to the Creator. As it is opposed. 
40 every pao feeling, it inspires the soul with that true 
Christian freedom which Paul so admirably develops in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians as opposed to every species of 
a slavish deference to men. But though ramevogpoatvn does 
not directly affect out behaviour to our fellow-men, we may 
deduce from it the right line of Christian conduct towards 
others. - He who’ is rightly “penetrated with the feeling of 
dependence on God in referenc8 to his whole existence and 
conduct, and with the nothingness of everything human while 
living gnly for oneself, will not pride himself in his abilities, 
but feel that they aré bestowed upon him by God for a 
definite object,and must be used in dependence on him ; in 
~ his intercourse with others, he will bear in mind the defects, 
the limits, and imperfection of his own character and abilities, 
and his dependence with that of all other men, on their 
eommon Lord. From this raresvogpoovvn will naturally arise 
an aversion from every kind of self-exaltation ina man’s con- 
duct towards others, and that which is the foundation of 
moderation in the Christian character, and hence is distin- 
guished by no particular name in Paul’s writings, but what 
may ba deduced from the idea of rarewoppoauyn, as in Phil. ii. 3. 
And it is not without reason, that kindness, meekness, and 
long-suffering are mentioned in connexion with Tametvogpoauyn. 
Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12. 
1-Thus in Philip. ii. 12, he ded: 
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In order to preserve the purity of the divine life in its 
conflict with the xéepoe and the sap, from within and from 
without, to prevent unhappy mixtures of the human with the 
divine, the cwpposdyn, the cwdporeiv is requisite, the self-govern- 
ment and conquest over the world that proceeds from love, or 
Christian ¢ircumspection and sober-mindcdness. The Holy 
Spirit is represented as a spirit of dydrn and of ciupporeapos, 
2 Tim, i. 7.1 The latter word, as its etymology imports, 
signifies that quality by which the Christian lite is"préserved 
in a healthy state, and kept free from all noxious influences. 
Humility, which guards the boundary between. the divine and 
the human, is accompanied by the gpoveiv ele’ 7rd auxppoveiv, 
which acts as an antidote to the intoxication of self-esteem, and 
promotes a sober valuation of one’s own worth, the conssious- 
ness of the measure of ability, and gifts granted to,each one 
the position which a man may take without arrogating too 
much to himself; Rom. xti. 3. With this is connected the 
éypnyopévat cat vigecv, by means of which thé sensual fnd the 
natural are prevented from interfering With the movements of 
the divine life, and the mind is kept clear of all enthusiastic 
tendencies. Moreover, since, feith working by love caght to 
govern the whole lifo, animafe it with a new spirit, and form 
it for the service of God, it will be requisite for this end, that 
the reason enlightened by this spirit should acquire the capa- 
bility of so regulating the whole lifé, of so managing and 
applying all the relations of social and civil dife, as will be 
suited to realize the design of the kingdom of God, according , 
to the place assigned to cach individual by Providence. This 
is oxpressed by the term sogia, which comprehends the ideas of 
wisdom and prudence,” of which the first relates to the choice 
of proper objects of pursuit, and the second to the choice of 
suitable means for their attainment ; and both are blended in 

1 Titus ii. 6,12. cwppoveiy here means the exercise of a control over 
youthful and worldly lusts. : 

? To copia is attributed the axpiBas repirareiv, careful examination 
relative to one’s conduct in social life, that a man may discern on tvery 
oceasion what is agreeable to the will of the Lord, and, under difficult 
circumstances, may choose the right opportunity for accomplishing 
what is good, the ekayopdieo@as tov xaupov, Eph. v.15. ogia would be 
shown in the intercourse of Christians with heathens, in avoiding what- 
ever would give them offence, and so regulating the conduct according 
to ircumsta: would be best fitted to overcome their prejudices. 
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one idea, when everything ‘is employed as means for the all- 
comprehensive object of life, the realization of the kingdom of 
God,' and when Christian wisdom is conceived of ds so shaping 
and controlling the life, that it may contribute as a whole and 
in all its subordinate relations for the advancement of the 
divine kingdom, according to the position of each individual ; 
and thus what is in itself an object, ‘becomes a means to 
a higher object. Christian prudence, which emanates from 
the chvarx undisturbed survey of the whole life by wisdom, 
is to be distinguished from what is not founded on. such a 
basis, bué would proudly assume a separate standing ag 
capable of regulating the conduct independently of Christian 
wisdom: the prudence which subserves a selfish interest, 
or employs means which a Christin mind cannot approve, 


“br one which places*more confidence in human, means 


than in tle power and guidance of the Divine Spirit, the 
sogia capxexy, Which, as such, is opposed to the simplicity and 
puritys of the disposition produced by the Spirit of God ; 
2Cor. i. 12. Paul requires the union of a matured under- 
standing, and a childlike disposition, 1 Cor. xiv. 20, « In 
malice be ye children, in understanding be ye men,” even as 
Christ enjoined his disciples to unite the wisdom of the ser- 
peut and the harmlessness of the dove, 

Thus, in the renovation of human nature by the divine 
principle of life—~in the inspiring of the whole life by the 
principle of bglieving and hoping love, we find the three fun- 
damental virtues, whick were regarded by the ancients in the 
development of morals as forming the grand outlines of 
moral character ; dropuovy corresponds to advépeia, and includes 
courage in action, the dvopivectar, xparacovetas, 1 Cor, xvi. 13, 
and patience, paxpoOupia, under sufferings for the kingdom of 
God ;—-(this latter idea, from its connexion with the Chris- 
tian views of total dependence on God, and of the imitation of 
the sufferings of Christ, who by his sufferings conquered the 
kingdgm of evil, stands out in more direct contrast to the 
principles of ancient heathenism 3) copia corresponds to gpo- 
yore and swopocivn. Of the cardinal virtues only Stxatoovyn 
is wanting, for what is generally intended by Paul under this 
name, does not naturally belong to this place, since it bears no 


* From this point of view, Christ represents all Christian virtues under 
the form of wrodgénes Sina Foden” Fw. ne aan 
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correspondence to the mora confined sense of righteousness, 
but, according to the. Hellenist phraseology, is put for the 
whole of moral perfection founded in piety. But the idea of 
dcaroovvy is closely connected with that which essentially dis- 
tinguishes the moral development of the ancients from Chris- 
tianity, namely, the practice of considering civil life as the 
highest form of human development which includ all others 
in it, and the state as the condition adapted for the complete 
realization of the highest good.! As now by realizifg the 
idea of a kingdom of God, morality was freed from this limita- 
tion, was exalted and widened in its application t¢ all man- 
kind, became transformed into a divine, life in human form ; 
and as it is the Love of God which manifests itself as the holy 
and redeeming characteristic of this kingdom—it follows that, 
in the divine life of this kingdom, love occupies the place of 
righteousness on the standing-point of antiquity, so that, as 
Aristotle and Plato traced back all the cardinal virtues to the 
idea of righteousness, and according to the Urecian proverb, 
righteousness included in itsclf all other'virtues ;2 so aceording 
to Paul, love is the fulfilling of the Jaw, includes and originates 
all other virtues, and is, in sheft, the sum’ and gubstance of 
perfection.’ And in 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5, he represents all the 
peculiar acts of the leading Christian virtues as so many 
modes of love. Love is discreet, patient, persevering, always 
chooses what is becoming, is all things to all men, and thus 
acts with true sagacity. The idea of righteousness is not 
excluded, for all the acts of love may*be conceived as deter- 
mined by a regard to right; for love is not capricious but 
conformable to law; it acknowledges and respects those 
human relations which are agreeable to the will of God, and 
gives to every one what his position in society demands. In 
Rom. xiii. 7, Coloss. iv. 1, love is represented as the animating 
principle in the performance of the é¢catov xat Teor, which may 
therefore be considered as only one mode of the operation of love. 
Since Paul considered faith as the fundamental principle of 
> The opinion of those who attribute to the State such an importancé, 
and would constitute it a perfect model for the realization of the king- 


dom of God, is derived from unchristian premises, and leads to un- 
christian conclusions, 


‘ ‘i év BE Bixcuoodyyn cvAApBonv waa” &pery 2. Aristot, Eth. Nicomich. 
ib. v. ¢. 3. 
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the Christian life, it follows, that the immediate relation of 
each individual to the Redecmer was in his view of prim: 

importance, and the idea of fellowship, the idea of the Church, 
was deducible from it. Through faith each one entered for 
himself into fellowship with the Redeemer, partook of the 
Holy Spirit as the new principle of life, and became a child 
of God, atemple of the Holy Spirit. Thessnowledge of God 
has been rendered attainable to all througn Christ, for in him 
God Ras"been manifested in the most complete and only con- 
ceivable manner to the human mind, and communicated to 
our racé; and as the founder of reconciliation, he has esta- 
blished a new filial relation of man to God. Through his 
mediation the whole Christian life becomes acceptable to God, 
by a reference to him who is always the sole worthy object of 
the diving, good pleasure, and from whom that good pleasure 
is extended to all who enter into spiritual fellowship with him, 
To this mediation, which forms the basis of Christianity, the 
foundation of the whole Christian life through the knowledge 
of the redemption “received from Christ, the Pauline ex- 
pressions relate, “ God the Father of owr Lord Jesus Christ" — 
“ doing alb in the name of Chist to the glory of God” —* giving 
thanks to God through Christ >—« praying to God”—“ in the 
name of Christ”—* through Christ”—in which connexion 
these propositions can be deprived of their strict meaning 
only by an utter migconception of the Pauline sentiments, 
Although the high priesthood of Christ and the universal 
priesthood of all believers are expressions not found in Paul's 
writings, yet from what has been said, the ideas implied in 
them enter largely into his religious conceptions. This 
apostle is distinguished by an immediate reference of religious 
knowledge and experience to Christ as the fountain-head, 
from whom everything else is derived, Hence, he could 
treat of the nature of Christian faith in the eleven first 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, without introducing 
the idea of the Church. But the consciousness of divine life 
received from Christ, is necessarily followed by the recognition 
of a communion which embraces all mankind, and passes 
beyond the boundaries of earthly existence, the consciousness 
of, the Holy Spirit as the Spirit producing and animating this 
communion—the consciousness of the unity of the divine life 
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other differences existing among mankind, as had been already 
manifested at the first promulgation of Christianity, when 
the most marked contrarieties arising either from religion, 
national peculiarities, or mental culture, were reconciled, and 
the persons whom they had kept at a distance from each 
other became united in vital communion. To the extra- 
ordinary influence of Christianity in relation to these con- 
trarieties, Paul bears witness when he says, “For, ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Cirist Jesus. For as‘m{ny of 
you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.” 
There was in this respect no difference whether a nfember of 
the Church was Jew or Greek, slave or freeman, male or 
female, for all wore in communion with Christ as one person, 
there was in all the one life of Christ, Gal. iii, 26—28 The, 
consciousness of communion with the Redeemer cgnnot exist 
without the recognition of the existence of the community of 
believers animated by one Spirit, who belong as his body 
to him the head, under whose continued influence” alone 
it can grow to maturity, and in which all believers are 
members one of another. This body of Christ is the 
Church, the ékkdyoia Geod or eXpiarov.? ‘This communion 
is formed and developed on the same foundation as the 
Christian life or the temple of God in each individual, namely 
faith in Jesus as the Redeemer, 1 Cor. iii. 11. Henee the 
image so frequently used by Paul of representing the church 


. 

1 Tn Coloss. iii. 11, Pau! notices particularly the contrast between the 
civilized and uncivilized, the Greek being the most striking example 
of the former class, and the Scythian of the latter. His language 
conveys a prophetic intimation that Christianity would reach the rudest 
tribes, and impart a new divine principle of life, the mainspring of all 
sound mental culture. 

? This is no abstract representation, but a truly living reality. If in 
all the widely-spread Christian communities, amidst all the diversity of 
human peculiarities animated by the same spirit, only the conscious- 
ness of this higher unity and communion were retained, as Paul desired, 
this would be the most glorious appearance of the one Christian cpureh, 
in which the kingdom of God represents itself on earth; and no out- 
ward constitution, no system of episcopacy, no council, still less any" 
organization by the State, which would substitute something foreign to 
its nature, could render the idea of a Christian church more real or 
concrete, (if any are disposed to make use of scholastic terms, which, so 
applied, contain the germ of error, and rather obscure than illustrate 
the eubject.)} See, on the other hand, Rothe’s work before quoted, 
pie 290, 310. 
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as a building reared on this foundation, Ephes. ii. 20; and 
his application of the term oixocoueiv, to designate whatever 
contributes ta the furtherance of Christian life, That principle, 
from which the formation of this communion proceeded, 
always continues to be the bond of its union. Paul, in treat- 
ing*of this unity, adduces as marks of its internal formation, 
that one spirit which animated this one body, the one object 
of heavenly blessedness to which they were called, the one 
faith Ya Gne God, whom through Christ they acknowledged as 
the Father of all, with whom through Christ and the Spirit 
imparted by him, they were connected most intimately, so 
that he rules over them with his all-guiding, all-protecting 
might, pervades them all with his efficacious power, and 
dwells in all by his animating Spirit—and the one Redeemer, 
whom they all acknowledge as their Lord, and to whom they 
were dedicated by baptism.' The chosen people, under the 
Old Testament form of the theocracy, constituted a contrast 
to thé heathen” nations, which was now transferred with a 
more spiritual and internal character to the community of 
believers. They retained the predicate of dy: and nyaopévor 
as the holy, devoted peopla in reference to the objective 
. Consecration founded on redemption, and their objective con- 
truriety to the profane, the xéopoc ; but yet the subjective 
consecration arising from the development of the divine 
principle of life, was necessarily founded on the former, and 
inseparable frem it—even as justification and sanctification 
are connected with ohe another. They’ retained also the 
predicate «Anroi, as those who were called by the grace of God 
to a participation of the kingdom of God and eternal happi- 
ness; and this calling is not to be considered merely as 
outward, by virtue of the external publication of the gospel, 
but agreeably to its design, and as the very idea imports, the 
outward is united with the inward, the outward publication of 
the gospel with the efficacious inward call of the Divine 
Spirjtp so that hence the idea of kAyrot coincides with that of 
telievers who really belong in heart to Christ. In general, 
Paul considers the outward and the inward, the idea and the 


' We.cannot suppose that the ty Bdwricua refers to unity in the out- 
watd institution of baptism, which would be here quite irrelevant, All 
the marks of unity manifestly relate to the same thing, to which the 
unity of faith also relates. m 
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Appearance, in all these relations as intimately connected, the 
confession as an expression of faith, 1 Cor. xii. 3,—the being 
in Christ as‘a reality, the being a professed Christian as a sign 
of inward communion with the Redeemer, 2 Cor. v. 17; and 
thus also the Church as the outward exhibition of the body 
of Christ, the fellowship truly established by the Spirit of 
God. The language in which he addresses individual churches 
is conformable to these views. e 

But though in general the apostle sets out from Thif point 
of view, yet it could not escape his observation that not 
all who represented themselves as outwardly membérs of the 
church, were really members of the body of Christ. This 
distinction he does not make in the original idea of the 
church, since it is not naturally deducible from it, but must 
be considered as something incongruotis and morbjd, and not’ 
to be known excepting by observation, unless we refer it 
to the inevitable disorders in the development of the visible 
church, owing to the reaction of sin. Certaia experiefices of 
this kind forced the distinction upon hirfi ; in 1 Cor. vi. 9, he 
declares that those who professed Christianity outwardly, and 
represented themselves as members of the churchy but whose 
conduct was at variance with the requirements of Chris- 
tianity, could have no part in the kingdom of God. It 
followed, therefore, that they were already excluded by their 
disposition from that kingdom, from that communion of the 
faithful and redeemed which, strictly speaking, eonstitutes the 
church. In this passage, he treats of cases in which the 
‘foreign elements which had mingled with the outward mani- 
festation of the church, might be easily detected and ex- 
pelled by the judgment of the Christian community for the 
preservation of its purity ; for such marks of an unchristian 
course of life are here mentioned, as are notorious and 
apparent to every one. But an unchristian disposition, 
a deficiency of faith working by love, might exist, without 
being manifested by outward signs which would be as-egsily 
understood as in the former case ; and here the separation of 
the elements corresponding to the idea of the éxxAnaia from 
those that were incongruous, could not be so accurately made. 
We learn this from Paul himself, in 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20,-where 
he contrasts with the apostates from Christian truth, those 
ako constituted the firm foundation of Gad’s hanes and wha 
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wore the impress of this seal, “The Lord knoweth then that 
are his,” and “Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from imiquity.” “In a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and vessels of silver, but also of wood and 
of earth ; and some to honour, and some to dishonour,” 
The great house is here the visible church 3 in it there 
are those who are membors only in appearance by an externat 
superficial wnion, without really belonging to it by their dis- 
position, and though reckoned by the Lord to be his, they 
are “the vessels to dishonour,” and are thus distinguished 
from those who are united in heart to the church, “ the 
vessels to honour,” who, in order that they may be pre- 
served as such, avoid all sin, and, call on the name of the 
-Lord without hypocrigy. He here intimates that the line of 
distinction between the genuine and spurious members of the: 
church can be drawn only by God, who knows the state 
of the heart. Accordingly, in the application of the idea of 
the visible church, the distinction arises between the collective 
body of those in whom the appearance corresponds to what is 
internal and invisible, and those who belong to the church in 
appearhncd, without having iternally any part in it. 

“Since the txxAgoia as the body of Christ not merely lays: 
claim to a part of the life of its members, but must embrace 
the whole as belonging to the Redeemer, and animated by the: 
Holy Spirit, the source of life to the church, it follows that 
the care for the promotion of the good of the whole is com- 
mitted not merely to certain officers and persons, but all the 
members are bound together as organs of- that Spirit by 
whom Christ as the governing head animates each individual 
member, and thus connected, are to cooperate for the same 
object ; Eph. iv. 16. Thus, accordingly, it is the duty of 
each one to consider the standing-point on which God has 
placed him by his natural character, his peculiar training, and. 
his social relations, as that which determines the mode in which. 
he may most effectually labour for this end. As all naturak 
Tabilities are to be consecrated as forms of manifestation for 
the divine life, so the Holy Spirit, while animating the whole, 
appropriates each individual character, and gives to each one 
his spécial gifts by which he is ordained on his own standing- 
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and signs of his continued efficacious presence in the collective 
body of belieyers, the church (which is the continued revelation 
of the divine life in human form proceeding fro the glorified 
Saviour) cannot exist; 1 Cor. xii. By the spirit of love 
animating the whole, the charisms of all the individual 
members, forming reciprocal complements to each other, are 
conducted to the promotion of one object, the perfecting of 
the body of Christ ; as Paul has so admirably represented in 
1 Cor. xii, 6 
Since the church is no other than the outward visible 
representation of the inward communion of believers“with the 
Redeemer and one another, the institution of outward visible 
Tites or signs corresponds to these two elements of it, (both ag 
visible and invisible ;) these rites, Baptism and the Supper,, 
" are designed to represent the facts which form the basis of this 
communion. Baptism denotes the confession of dependence 
on Christ and the entrance into communion with him; and 
hence, the appropriation of all which Christ pfomises to“ those 
who stand in such a relation to him jit is the putting on 
Christ, in whose name baptism is administered,! an expression 
which includes in it all we Inve said 3 Gal ii, 27. Ag 
communion with Christ and the whole Christian life has 2 
special reference to the appropriation of those two great events, 
his redeeming sufferings and his resurrection, Paul, alluding 
to the furm in which baptism was then administered, and by 
this illustrating the idea of baptism, explains the outward act 
by a reference to these two events. (Ante, p. 161.) The 
twofold relation of man to the former standing-point of life 
which he had renounced, and to that new one which he had 
embraced, is here signified—entering into the communion 
of the death of Christ, into a believing appropriation of 
the work of redemption accomplished by his death, dying 
with him in spirit, to the world in which man has hitherto 
lived ; mortifying self, as it heretofore existed, and by faith in 
his resurrection as a pledge of resurrection to an eternal divine 
life in a transformed personality, rising to a new life devoted» 
* On the meaning of the formula, “to baptize in the name of any 
one,” see the remarks of Dr. Bindseil in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1882, part ii, Paul in Gal. iii. 27, might have said, All of you who 
have believed in Christ, But he said instead of this, “ As many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ,” since he viewed baptism as-the 


chestive sign and seal of the relation to Chriat into which man entered 
ry faith. 
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no longer to the world but to him alone; Rom. vi. 4, In 
accordance with this train of thought, Paul terms baptism, 
a baptism into the death of Christ. And for the same reason, 
he could also call it a baptism into the resurrection of Christ, 
But this latter reference presupposes the former, in which it is 
naturally joined. From communion with Christ as the Son 
of God, tie new relation follows of sonship to. God, of filial 
communioy with God, Gal. iii. 26; and the participation of 
the spirit of a new divine life communicated by Christ, the 
Holy Spirit. It is Christ who imparts the true baptism of 
the Spirit, of which water-baptism is only the symbol, and 
this immersion in the Spirit makes the great difference between 
Christian baptism and that of Johp. Therefore, baptism in 
athe name of Christ ig equally baptism in the name of the 
Father ang of the Holy Spirit. The single reference cannot 
be thought of without the threefold. In virtue of the con- 
nexion of ideas before noticed, entrance into communion with 
Christ’ is indissolubly connected with entrance into commu- 
nion with the body a which He is the head, the whole assem- 
blage of believers, “By one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body ;? 1 Cor. xi, 13. As entrance into communion with 
. the Redeemer at baptism implies a cessation from communion 
With sin—the putting on of Christ implies the putting off of 
the old man—the rising with Christ implies the dying with 
Christ—the transforniation by the new Spirit of holiness 
implies the forgiveness of sins—entrance into communion 
with the body of Christ implies a departure from communion 
with a sinful world; so the distinction arises of a positive and 
negative aspect of baptism. Hence the washing away of sin, 
sanctification and justification, are classed together at baptism ; 
1 Cor. vi. 11.1. What we have remarked respecting Paul’s 
idea of ixcAyata, the relation of the inward to the outward, 
the ideal to the visible, will also apply to baptism. As Paul, 
in speaking of the church, presupposes that the outward 
chuych is the visible community of the redeemed ; so he 
‘speaks of baptism on the supposition that it corresponded to 
its idea, that all that was inward, whatever belonged to the 


1 As,Paul here joins the ey 7 évduari rod xvplov and ev 7G mvevnare 
rod @coi, it may be inferred that he is here speaking of subjective sanc- 
tification, by the communication of a divine principle of life, as well as 
of objective justification. % 
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holy rite and its complete observance, accompanied the 
outward ; hence he could assert of outward baptism whatever 
was involved in a believing appropriation of the divine facts 
which it symbolized ; whatever was realized when baptism 
fully corresponded to its original design. Thus he says, that 
all those who had been baptized into Christ, had entered nto 
vital communion with him, Gal. iii, 27; language “which was 
applicable only to those in whom the inward and the outward 
coalesced. Hence also he calls baptism the bath of regenera- 
tion and of renewal by the Holy Spirit; Tit. iii 5. And 
hence he says, that Christ by baptism has purified fhe whole 
church as a preparation for that perfect purity which it will 
exhibit, in that consummation to which the Saviour intends 
to bring his redeemed ; Eph. v. 26. | 

Relative to the Holy Supper, it’ appears frem Paul's’ 
language in 1 Cor, xi. 24, that he considered it as a feast of 
commemoration on account of Christ’s offering his life! for 
the salvation of men, and all the benefits accruing thervhy to 
mankind. According to his explanation of the'words of the 
institution, 1 Cor, xii. 26, believers, wher, they celebrate 
together the Last Supper of Ghrist with “his disciples, are 
gratefully to acknowledge what they owe to the sufferings 
of Christ till his second coming, till they are favoured witix 
the visible presence of the Saviour, and the perfect enjoyment 
of all that his redeeming sufferings have gained for mankind ; 
they ini aed it as a pledge of their constant com- 
munion™ith him, till that communion is consummated in 
his immediate presence. Christ further designed, as Paul 
intimates, to remind his disciples of the new relation or 
covenant established by his sacrifice between God and man, 
which is naturally connected with whaf has been already 
mentioned; for as tke work of redemption dccomplished 
“by Christ's sufferings is the foundation of this new relation, 
which supersedes the ancient legal economy, its connexion 
with this ordinance is self-evident. And as in the instiéution 
of the Supper there are several allusions to the usage» 
practised at the passover, a natural point of comparison is. 


' That this was the leading reference, I agree with what Liigke has 
stated in his essay, De duplicis in sacra Cana Symboli A ctusque Settsu 
ac Ratione, 1837, Yet other references appear to me not to be excluded, 
biG to be originally given with it, and to be naturally founded upon it. 
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here presented between the establishment of the earthly 
national theocracy, which was accomplished by the release 
of the Jews from earthly bondage and their formation into 
an independent people,—and the establishment of an uni- 
versal theocracy in a spiritual form, which consisted in, 
reléising its members from the spiritual bondage of sin, aid 
their formation into an internally independent community or 
church of God. If this subject is viewed in the Pauline 
spirit, Yt Will be evident, that all this can be properly fulfilled 
only in vital communion with the Redeemer, apart from 
which nothing in the Christian life has its proper significance ; 
and that the commemoration of Christ’s redeeming sufferings 
can never be adequately performed @xcept in vital communion 
with him. . The solemy remembrance of Christ’s sufferings is 
the leading, idea in this holy ordinance, though the conscious- 
ness of communion with him is necessarily connected with it. 
And communion with Christ necessarily presupposes his re- 
deemiriy sufferings, and their personal appropriation. Baptism 
also introduces believers into his communion as baptism into 
thedeath of Christ, . 
Witlr respect to the manner in which Paul conceived the 
.+ relation to exist of the outward signs to the body and blood 
of-Christ, we must not forget that the latter are considered 
merely as being given for the salvation of mankind. Under 
this view the form in which he quotes Christ’s words is im- 
portant. He says, “This cup is the cawn dtaOixn, Which was 
> established by the shelding of my blood.” This can only 
mean: The cup represents to you in a sensible manner the 
establishment of this new relation. And by analogy the first 
tovré ore must be interpreted “It represents my body,”! 
1 Those who advocate the metaphorical interpretation of the ex- 
pressions used in the institution of the Supper, are very unjustly 
charged with doing’ violence to the words, by departing from the literal 
meaning. If the literal interpretation of the circumstances and rela- 
tions unger which anything is said, be contrary to the connexion and 
design of thé discourse, this literal interpretation is unnatural and 
fereed. And this is certainly the case in the interpretation of these 
words of our Lord, for since Christ was still sensibly present among his 
disciples when he said that this bread was his body, this wine was his 
blood, they could understand him as speaking only symbolically, if he 
added no further explanation. Moreover, they were accustomed to 
similar symbolical expressions in their intereourse with him ; and thig 
very symbol receives its natural interpretation from another of Christ's 
VOL. IL. KK 
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Though he afterwards says that whoever eats or drinks in ar 
unworthy manner, that is, with a profane disposition, is not 
one who is interested in or recollects the design of the holy 
ordinance, so that, as Paul himself explains it in v. 29, he 
does not distinguish what is intended to represent the body 
of Christ from common food—that such a one sins against 
the body and blood of the Lord. But from these words we 
cannot determine the relation im which the bread and wine 
‘were considered by Paul to stand to the body“andé blood 
of Christ, for the sinning of which he speaks, as the connexion 
shows, consists only in the relation of the comfunicant’s 
disposition to the holy design of the ordinance. On, the 
supposition that only a,symbolically religious meaning was 
attached to the Supper, this language might be used respect- 
ing those who partook of it merely as a common meal. And 
what he afterwards says, that whoever partook of the Supper 
unworthily, partook of it to his condemnation, is by no 
means decisive, for this relates only to the*religiouwstate of 
the individual. Whoever partook of tne Lord’s Supper with 
a profane disposition, without being penetrated with a sense 
of the holy significance of the rite, by such vain «conduct 
passed the sentence of his own condemnation, and exposed, 
himself to punishment. Accordingly, in the evils whtvh 
at that time affected the church, the apostle beheld the 
marks of the divine displeasure. ; 

In the 10th chapter of the same Hpistle, the apostle speaks 
of the Lord’s Supper, and declares to' the Corinthians that it, 
was unlawful to unite a participation in the heathen sacrifices 
with Christian communion in the Holy Supper. He points 
out that, by participating in the heathen sacrifices, they 
would relapse into idolatry. Theso sacrifices bore the same 
relation to the heathen worship as the Jewish sacrifices to the 
Jewish cultus, and as the Lord’s Supper to the social acts of 
Christian worship. .And in accordance with this fact he says, 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ ?”—this can only mean 
that it marks, it represents this communion, it is the means 
of appropriating this communion ; for the rite is here viewed 


discourses, (see the chapter on John’s doctrine ; also Leben Jesu, p. 644, 
and Liicke’s Essay.) . 
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in its totally corresponding to the idea, in the congruity of 
the inward with the outward, in the same sense as when Paul 
says that as many as have been baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ.! As to the two other points with which the 
Lagd’s Supper is here compared in its relation to Christianity, 
the “ewential is only the communion marked by it for the 
conscience } respecting the kind of communion nothing more . 
can be asgestained from these words, 

SincS the Supper represents the communion with Christ, 
a reference is at the same time involved to the communion 


17, “ For we being many are one leaf and one body, for we 
are all partakers of that ‘one loaf ;” that is, as we ali partake 
of ope loafyand this loaf Tepresents to us the body of Christ, « 
80 it also signifies that we are all related to one another as 
members of the one body of Christ.? 

The idea of the church of Christ is closely connected in 
the views of Paul with that of the kingdom’ of.God. The 
former is the particular idea, which may be referred to the 
"latter ag thé more general and’ comprehensive one. The idea, 

.~0f the church is subordinate to that of the kingdom of God, 

beCause by the latter is denoted either the whole of a series of 
historical developments, or a great assemblage of -co-existent 
spiritual creations, The first meaning leads us to the original 
form of the idea of the kingdom of God, by which the Chris- 


of religion, was prepared and typified by the establishment 
and development of a nationality, ‘distinguished by religion 
as the foundation and centre of all its social institutions, the 
particular theocracy of the Jews. The kingdom of God was 
not finst founded by Christianity as something entirely new, 
bet the original kingdom of God, of which the groundwork 

‘ The older Fathers of the church not illogically inferred, that there 
was a bodily participation of Christ at Baptism as well as at the Supper. 

? Inj Gor. xii. 13, there may be an allusion to the Supper in the 
words [eis] & mveiua éroticbnuey, and in this case to the participation. 
in the & mveiua Proceeding from spiritual communion with the Re- 
deemer ; this may-be also the case in 1 Cor, x, 34. 
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already existed, was released from its limitation to a particular 
people and its symbolical garb; it was transformed from being 
a sensuous and external economy to one that was spiritual 
and internal; avd no longer national, it assumed a form thaf 
was destined to embrace the whole of mankind ; and es it 
came to pass, that faith in that Redeemer, whom to prefigure 
and to prepare for was the highest office of Judaism, was the 
medium for all men of participating in the kingdgm of God. 
The apostle everywhere represents, that those who hadhither- 
to lived excluded from all historical connexion with the, deve- 
jopment of God’s kingdom among mankind, had Weeome, by 
faith in the Redcemer, fellow-citizens of the saints, members of 
God's houschold, built ov the foundation laid by apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being-the chief corner-stone ; 
Eph. ii. 19, 20. ‘The same fact is represented, by another 
image in Rom. xi. 18. Christianity allicd itself to the expec- 
tation of a restoration and glorification of the theocracy, which 
was preceded by an increasing sense of, its fallen stat among 
the Jews. Those who clung to a national and external theo- 
cracy, looked forward to this glorification as something ex- 
ternal, sensuous, and national.” The Messiah, thfey imagined, 
would exalt by a divine miraculous power, the depressed theow. 
cracy of the Jews to a visible glory such as it had never“be- 
fore possessed, and establish a new, and exalted, unchangeable 
order of things, in place of the transitory earthly institutions * 
which had hitherto existed. Thus the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah would appear as the perfected form of the theocracy, a» 
the final stage in tho terrestrial development of mankind, 
exceeding in glory everything which a rude fancy could de- 
pict under sensible images, a kingdom in which the Messiah 
would reign sensibly present as God’s vieegerent, and order 
all circumstances according to his will. From this point of 
view, therefore, the reign of the Messiah would appear as be- 
longing entirely to the future; the present condition of the 
world (the aidy ovroc, OF aiwy mornpic), With all its evils and 
defects; would be set in opposition to that future golden age 
(the aiiy péddwv), from which all wicxedness and evil would 
be banished. But in accordance with a change in the idea of 
the kingdom of God, a different construction was put on this 
. opposition by Christianity ; it was transformed from the ex- 
ternal to the internal, and withdrawn from the future to the 
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present. By faith in thé Redeemer, the kingdom of God or 
of the Messiah is already founded in the hearts-of men, and 
thefice developing itself outwards, is destined to bring under 
its control all that belongs to man. And go that higher order 
ofhings, which from the Jewish standing-point was placed 
in thé future, has already commenced with the divine life re- 
ceived by faith, and is realized in principle. In spirit and 
dispositiquéhey have already quitted the world in which evil 
reigns } redemption Leings with it deliverance from this world 
of evil,’ and believers, who already participate in the spirit, 
the laws, the powers, and the blessedness of that higher world, 
constitute an opposition to the ald» obroc, the aiay movnpoc. 
Such is the idea of the kingdom of God presented by the 
apostle as realized acegrding to the spirit on earth ; the king- 
dom of Christ coincides with the idea of the church existing 
in the hearts of men, the invisible church,? the totality of the 
operations of Christianity on mankind ;—and the idea of the 
aidy ovroc is that of the ungodly spirit of the present world 
maintaining an incessant conflict with_Christianity, 

* Deliverance from the éveoras ‘yldv movnpbs, necessarily accompanies 
redemption from sin. See Gal. i. 4. 

@ This is the 4 kyw ‘lepovgadA}u, the mother of believers; Gal. iv. 26. 
Rethe disputes this interpretation (see his work before quoted, p. 290), 
but without reason. He is indeed so far tight, that primarily something 
future i designated by its as appears from ita being contrasted with 
“the Jerusalem which now js;’ but this future heavenly Jerusalem, 
which at a future time is to be revealed in its glory, is already, in a 
Sense, present to believers; for in faith and spirit and inward life they 
belong to it; while the earthly Jerusalem is already passed away, they 
are dead to it, and are separated from it, From this it follows that the 
heavenly Jerusalem siands to them in the relation of a mother; the par- 
ticipation of the divine Jife by which they are regenerated, constitutes 
them the invisible church. The perfect development of this life 
belongs to the future; their life is now a hidden one; the manifestation 
of it does not fully correspond to its real nature. Though the idea of 
the invisible church is not expressed in this distinct form by Paul, yet 
in spirit and meaning it is conveyed in the above expression, as well 
as in, the distinction which he makes in 2 Tim, ii, 19, 20; and when 
he forms his idea of the body of Christ according to this distinction, it 
entirely coincides with that of the invisible church. Hence, also, this 
idea was strikingly developed by the reformation which proceeded from 
the Pauline scheme of doctrine. And it is important to maintain it 
firmly against ecclesiastical sectarianism, against the secularization of 
the chu sh, whether under the form of Hierarchy. of Rormoniam a. 
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But as we have already remarked in reference to the 
Christian life generally, as founded on the necessary con- 
nexion of the ideas of wésree and édmic, the Pauline concep~ 
tion of the. kingdom of God necessarily contains a reference 
to the future ; for as the Christian life of the ease oe 
developed progressively by inward and outward ce “ticts, 
while aiming at that perfection which is never attained in 
this earthly existence, the same. thing is also tqe of the 
manifestation of the kingdom of God on earth, whiclf com- 
prehends the totality of the Christian life diffused through 
the human race. The knowledge of the manifestation of the 
kingdom of God is necessarily accompanied by a recogni#on 
of this manifestation as still very obscure and imperfect, and 
by no means corresponding to ity jdea and real nature, 
Hence the idea of the kingdom of God in its realivation,.can 
only be understood if we view it as now presenting the 
tendency and germ of what will receive its gccomplishment 
in future, and this accomplishment Paul répresents “not as 
something which will spontaneously arise from the natural 
development of the church, but .as produced, like the found- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ, by an immediate ifterVention 
of Christ. Hence various applications of this term have beén 
made, Sometimes it denotes the present form assumed Ty 
the kingdom of God among mankind, the internal kingdom, 
which is established in the heart by the gospel ; sometimes 
the future consummation, the perfected form of the victorious 
and all-transforming kingdom of God’; at other times, the 
present in its union with the future and in reference to 
it. The conception of the idea of the kingdom of God in 
the first sense, is found in 1 Cor. iv. 20. The kingdom of 
God does not consist, the participation of it is not shown, in 
what we eat or drink, but in the power of the life ; not 
in ostentatious discourse, as in the Corinthian church, but in 
the power of the disposition ; Rom. xiv. 7. The kingdom of 
God is not meats and drinks—its blessings are not efternal 
and sensible, but internal, by possessing which we prove out 
participation of it, such as justification, peace in the inner 
man, and a sense of the blessedness of the divine life’ The 

1 The connexion of this passage, Romans xiv. 16, appears to me t be 


this: Give no occasion for the good which you possess as citizens of the 
Kingdom of God (more particularly in the present instance, Christian 
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reference to the future is? introduced, where he speaks of the 
cupBaardevey of believers with Christ j and where he says, 
that those wito, although they have received outward baptism 
and made an outward profession of Christianity, yet contra~ 
iat it by the course of their lives, shall not inherit the king+ 
domf God ; 1 Cor. vi. 10. The passage in 1 Thess. ii, 12, 
where Christians are called upon to conduct themselves in 
a manneteavorthy of that God who had called them to his 
kingddm and glory, has certainly a reference to the future, 
as far as the défa of this kingdom has not yet appeared ; in 
2 Thess. X 5, the apostle says that Christians, as they already 
beteng to this kingdom, fight and suffer on its behalf, and 
therefore will enjoy a share in its censummation, 
. But it is not merely in reference to the series of events 
which are advancing to their completion that the external 
form of the kingdom of God is presented as part of a great 
whole ; there is another consideration which is naturally 
connected with this.view. As the church is a seminary for 
the heavenly community in which its members are training 
for their perfect development, it appears even here below as a 
part of a divine kingdom nét confined to the human race, 
but comprehending also a higher spiritual world, where that 
archetype to the realization of which mankind are now tend- 
ing, is~already realized. The knowledge of God, according to 
the comprehensive views of Christianity, is represented not 
merely as thé common vitalizing principle of the human 
* race, but as a bond by which mankind are united with all the 
orders of beings in a higher spiritual world, in one divine 
community, according to that universal idea of the kingdom 
of God which is presented in the Lord’s Prayer. Thus Paul 
represents “God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, not 
merely as the common Father of mankind, but also as Him 
after whom the whole community in heaven and on earth are 
named ;” Eph, iii. 15. By sin men were estranged, not.only 





freedom) to be spoken ill of by others; for it is not of such a kind that 
you need be afraid of losing it; even if you do not avail yourselves of 
your Christian freedom, if you neither eat nor drink what you are 
Justified in partaking of as Christians, as free citizens of the kingdom 
of God.” Your good is one that is situated within you, not dependent 
on these outward things; for the goods of God's kingdom are not out- 
ward, or objects of sense, they are within you; they consist in what 4s 
godlike, as the apostle proceeds to specify. 
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from God, but from that higher spifitual world in which the 
kingdom of God-is already realized. As Christ, when he 
reconciled men to God, united them to one ‘another iff o 
divine community, broke down the wall of partition (Eph. 
ii. 14) which separated them, and joined Jews and Gentilesin 
one body, which is animated by himself as their heed"; so 
also while men are brought back to communion with God, 
they are connected with all those who have already attained 
that degree of perfection in the kingdom of God to which the 
church on earth is aspiring. In this respect Paul says, that. 
Christ, in making peace, has united all things in heaven and 
on earth in one divine kingdom; Coloss. i. 20.’ an 
Accordingly, Christ is eonsidered by the apostle as ina 
twofold sense the head of the church of God. He distinguishes, 
the divine and the human in the Saviour, and, acaording to 
this twofold reference, exhibits him in a twofold though vitally 
connected relation to the creation and to the universal church 
of God. Paul and John, for the purpose of designatihg the 
indwelling divinity of the Redeemer, employed the idea 
already formed among the Jewish theologians of a mediating, 
divine principle of revelation; through which “the” whole 
creation is connected with the hidden inconceivable essenée 
of God, A primeval self-revelation of the hidden God, ante- 
cedent to all created life, the Word by which that hidden 
essence reveals itself, (as man reveals the secrets of his mind 
by speech,) as hypostasized in a spirit in which’ the essence of 
Deity is represented in the most perfect manner; this con- 
stitutes a universal revelation of the divine essence in dis- 
tinction from the partial, individualized revelations of God in 
the varicty of created beings. This is a designation of the 
idea of a self-revelation of God, (corresponding to the oriental 
cast of mind, which is more addicted to symbols and images 
than to purely intellectual notions,) which the whole creation 
presupposes, in which it has its root, and without which no 
sentiment respecting God could arise in the human soul. - We 
are by no means justified in deducing this idea from Alexan® 
drian Platonism, though a certain mode of expressing it may 
be traced to that source.* On the contrary, this idea, which 
ea The passage in Coloss. i. 20, has some peculiar difficulties. Bee 
iow. . 
7 2 In Philo himself, those descriptions of the idea of the Logos, in 
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found a point of junctfon in the theophanies of tHe Old 
Testament, and in the theory of revelation lying at their base, 
formed a natural transition from the legal Judaism, which 
placed an infinite chasm between God and man, to the gospel 
> bevghich this chasm was taken away, since it revealed God 
communicating himself to mankind, and establishing a vital 
communion between himself and them. The ideas of a divine 
uttergnce~which prescribed its mode of being to the creation 
of a word by which God. operates and reveals himself in the 
world—of an angel representing God and speaking in his 
name~-cf a divine wisdom presupposed through the universe 
—*ere so many. connecting links for a contemplation which 
ascended from a revelation of Gods in the world, to his most 
~absolute self-revelation. And it was a result of this mode of 
cortemplation, that the appearance of Him who was to effect 
the realization of the idea of the theocracy and was its end, 
to whom all its preceding development had pointed as the 
most perfect self-revelation and communication of God in 
human nature, was acknowledged as the himan appearance of 
-the Word, from -whom the whole creation and all the early 
se revelations of God, the whole development of the theocracy, 
” Rroceeded. When the idea of the Messiah was freed from its. 
popular theocratic garb, it would assume that higher element 
of the idea of a communication of the Divine Being in the 
form of human nature. 

Certainly it could be nothing merely accidental which 
induced men so differently constituted and trained as Paul and 
John, to connect such an idea with the doctrine of the person 
of Christ, but the result of a higher necessity, which is founded 
in the nature of Christianity, in the power of the impression 
which the life of Christ had made on the minds of men, in 
the reciprocal relation between the appearance of Christ and 
the archetype, that presents itself as an inward revelation of. 
God in the depths of the higher self-consciousness, And all 
this has found its point of connexion and its verification in 
“the manner in which Christ, the unerring witness, expressed. 
his consciousness of the indwelling of the divine essence im 
which the Platonic element which forms their basis may be easily per- 

ceived, ate to be distinguished from those which were manifestly deduced 
from a different tradition, and afterwards clothed in a Platonic dress’ 
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him.' ° Had this doctrine, when it Was first promulgated b¥ 
Paul, been altogether new and peculiar to himself, it must 
have excited much opposition, as contradicting the comufow 
monotheistic belief of the Jews, even among the apostles, to 
whom from their previous habits, such a speculative or — 
phic element must have remained unknown, unless it had#und. 
a point of connexion in the lessons received from Christ and 
in. their Christian knowledge, What opposition hag Paul to 
encounter—though Peter had already prepared his way—when 
he asserted the validity of tfle gospel apart from the observance 
of the ceremonial law! But this doctrine of Christ was 
equally opposed to common Judaism,’ which, when it afer- 
wards appeared in a Christian form, directed its opposition 
against Christianity (which appeared gs a new independent, 
creation affecting both doctrine and practice) prinecipally.on 
this point. Certainly this Judaism can appear to no impartial 
observer of historical development, as a reaction of the original 


1 Though in the three first evangelists, o¥ing to their peculiar 
character, in which the purely human predominates, such expressions of 
Christ are less frequent, yet even here we find some which declare or, 
imply the idea of a Son of God in thé sense of Paul and John’ Matt. 
xi, 27; xxii. 44; xxviii. 18, 20. See the excellent remarks of Baunt- 
garten Crusius, in his Outlines of Biblical Theology, p. 378. The whee 
character of the Christ of the first Gospels, and several single ex- 
pressions of divine confidence, correspond only to the Son of God as he 
is represented by Pauland John. And the predicates 6 vids rod dvOpdrou 
(the Messiah appearing as man, who realized the archetype of humanity, 
human nature exalted to the highest dignity), and the vids rod @eot 
(which, as used by Christ, denoted something different from the common 
Jewish idea of the Messiah), applied by Christ to himself, have a re- 
ciprocal relation to one another, and imply the distinction as well as the 
conjunction and unity of the divine and human in him; see Leben 
Jesu, p. 143. i 

2 Paul himself, in opposition to the common Jewish idea of a 
Messiah belonging, as a descendant of David, peculiarly to the Jewish 
nation, who would never break through the forms of their theocracy, 
in Rom. i. 3, 4, describes Jesus as the Son of God, who, by natural 
descent, belonged to the posterity of David, but evinced himself to be 
the Son of God in a powerful manner by his resurrection through the, 
Holy Spirit ; that is, after his resurrection, he divested himself of all 
those peculiar, earthly, national relations, in which he appeared to 
stand as a native Jew of the family of David. With respect to his in- 
terior nature, though before veiled under a terrestrial form, he manifested 
and declared himself, through the divine life that proceeded from him, 
to be the Son of God, belonging to ali mankind, and exalted above all 
such earthly relations. Compare 2 Cor. v. 16. 2 
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elements of the doctrin® of Christ against foreign adultern- 
tions, but rather a reaction of the Jewish, spirit against the 
spirit of Christianity, which had broken through the Jewish 
forms in which it was at first enveloped, and had developed. 
sate into the new creation designed by its divine Founder. 
Thistoo, the doctrine of the Son of God, as the Son of Man 
in the sense of John and Paul, was not a mere isolated 
element gavidentally mingled with Christianity, but it is closely 
connevted with the whole nature of its doctrines and morals. 
God is no more a God at an infinite distance, but revealed in 
man ; a divine life in human form. But this peculiar principle 
of~Christian morals, the idea of the pure humanity trans- 
formed by a divine life, obtains ity true significance only in 
Connexion with the goctrine of the historical Christ, as the 
God-man,,the Redeemer of sinful humanity which from him 
must first receive the divine life, and persevere in constant 
unreserved dependence on him. The self-idolatry of pan- 
theisni, which denies equally the God and the Christ of the 
gospel, rests upon an entirely different basis, and is essentially 
opposed to it. Qn the Christian standing-point, the elements 
‘of the inward life are a cofisciousness of dependence on One 
Being, of a state of pupillage in relation to him, a surrender 
o the soul to him 3 with a sense of want, in ordor to receive 
from him what man cannot derive from himself, the key-tone 
of humility ; on the anti-christian standing-point of pan- 
theistic self-idolatry, the consciousness of self-sufficiency arises 
from the supposed union with God which it professes. Hence 
we see how enormous a falsehood it is, when men make use 
of Christian phrases for conveying sentiments utterly at 
variance with their genuine meaning, as they have often been 
of late years. 

Since Paul contemplated the Redeemer equally on the side 
of his divine preexistence and on that of his human ap- 
pearance, he united under one point of view the reference to 
the, wniverse of created beings in general, and to the new 
“spiritual creation in particular, which was introduced among 
mankind by the gospel; or ,in other words, the universal 
kingdom of God, which embraces the whole spiritual world, 
and that particular kingdom established in the form of a 
church on earth. Paul was led to exhibit this twofold re~ 
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ferencé in its unity in his Epistle t» the Colossians, for the, 
-purpose of combating the pretensions of certain notions then 
in vogue respecting spirits. He who is the image of the, 
hidden incomprehensible God, he in whom that God revealed 
himself before all created existence, he who carries in himself 
the archetypes of all existences,’ in whom all earthlyénd 
heavenly beings, all invisible as well as visible powers, have 
been: created, by whom and * in reference to whomegll things 
are created, who is before all,’ and in whom (in conrexion 
with whom) all beings continue to exist,—the same being, 
therefore, who is the head of all, of the whole allzcampre- 
hending kingdom of God, is also the Head of the Chyyeh 
which belongs to him as hjs body (by virtue of his entering 
into communion corporeally with human nature) ; since he, 
as the first-born from the dead, has become the first-fruitg of . 
the new creation among mankind, that he may be the first 
of every order of beings; as he is the mpwrdroxog xdone 
krisewe, 80 also the xpwrdroxoc rig Kxaurijc “Krigewe.'* Ac- 
cording to his divine being deduced from the original of 
the divine essence before the whole creation, he forms the 
medium for the origination of «il created existenee ; as the 
Risen One before all others in glorified human nature, be 
forms the medium for the new spiritual creation which prt 
ceeds from him among rhankind, This combinatipn of 
reference to the twofold creation which finds its poimt of 
union in Christ as the God-man Redeemer, isealso made in 





1 Col. i. 16, the év abrg must be distinguished from the &'abrod; the 
former indicates that the Logos is the ideal ground of all existence; the 
Jatter that he is the instrument of revealing the divine idea. 

2 Inasmuch as the revelation and glory of God in the creation can 
be effected only through him, in whom alone God reveals himself, 
through him everything refers itself to God. 

8 he én: denotes the divine existence, but also with a particular 
reference to the eer: in v. 18. 

4'Tt cannot be urged against this interpretation, that if Paul had in- 
tended to mark the reference to the divine and human, he would have 
pointedly marked the distinction of the card odpxa and xar& mena, 
for when Paul uses such marks he wishes to render the antithesise 
prominent ; but here it is his main design, along with the distinction, 
to mark the ynity of the subject, and therefore it would have been con- 
trary to his intention to have marked the contrast more sharply. In 
the former passage (Rom. i. 3, 4) the dialectic element predominates, 
but here the soaring of inspiration. 
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-the expressions by wh®h . Paul distinguishes the nature of 
Christian faith from heathenism ; 1 Cor. viii..6 j—one God 
ytire Father, from whom all existence proceeds, and to whose 
glory we, as tedeemed, are conscious that we exist 3 and one 
rae Christ (the mediator in our knowledge of God as 
CrMstians), through whom all things were created, and 
through Whom, by means of the new creation, our destiny 
will be zaalized, so that our life and conduct will be referred 
to G&d, and be subservient to his glory.’ 

The idea of the kingdom of God has also in Paul’s 
writings an essential reference toa kingdom of evil. Although 
eril carries with it only division and internal contradiction, 
and forms no unity, and therefore we cannot speak of a king- 

. dom of cvil that ig constituted for one precise object, yet 
the opposition against the kingdom of God imparts a 
unity to all the diversified manifestations of evil. As the 
kingdom of God, according to the Pauline views, in its most 
exterisive sen$e, passes beyond the boundarics of earthly 
existence, and embraces the totality of the development of 

. the divine life in all those. beings who are destined to exhibit 
a coliscidus revelation of their Maker, so likewise the oppo- 

> ‘Rition against the kingdom of God is represented by the 

“Apostle as of vast extent and diversified relations. He con- 
siders the prevalence, of sin in nfankind to stand in connexion 
with the prevalence of evil in the higher spiritual world ; the 
principle of sin is everywhere the same,—the selfishness 
striving against tho’ divine will in those rational beings who 
were designed to subordinate their will to God’s with con- 
sciousness and freedom. All other evil is traced by Paul 
to the outbreak of this opposition in the rational creation as 


1 It is connected with the Pauline mode of conception here developed, 
that while he ascribes a traly divine yet derived being to Christ, he is 
wont to mark Him to whom he ascribes the divine original being, God 
the Father, simply as 6 @eds. Nor is it at variance with this, that, as 
he ascribes to him a imdpyew ev Hophy Geod, an elva: toa Geg, Phil. ii, 6, 

~ hecould also designate him in that difficult passage, Rom. ix. 5, a8 debs, 
as elevated above all, according to his divine nature. But in the 
passage Titus ii. 18, [ cannot. but consider the Great God and the 
Saviour as two different subjects. “It is Christ our S#viour by whom 
the gtory of the Great God is revealed.” ‘The expression “the Great 
God hath given himself for us,” would be altogether unpauline. Com- 
pare the remarks of that unprejudiced’ critic Winer, in his Grammar, 
p. 115, 3d edit. [p. 122, 4th edit.} 7 
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its primary source. As all sin am€ag mankind: is deduced. 
from the original sin at the beginning of the race and is con- 
sidered as its effect, so all evil generally is viewed in connexion- 
with that first evil, and as the operation of the same funda- 
mental tendency. This is of importance in relation to tl 

whole doctrine of sin. Had Paul, according to the #ws 
ascribed to him by some, considered evil as only something 
necessarily grounded in human nature, and the fig man as 
in this respect a type of all mankind, the idea of afi evil 
extraneous to mankind in a world of higher intelligences, 
could have found in his mind no point of connexion.,” But it 
constitutes the importance of this doctrine in relationeo 
Christian Theism, that the yeality and inexplicability of sin as 


an act of the will is thereby firmly established, in opposition , 


to all attempts at explainiug it, which go to deny, the very 
existence of a Will, and deduce evil from a necessity which 
classes moral development with the chain of causes and effects 
in nature.’ Thus the apostle recognises in.ll fhe ungodliness 
of men, whether it assumes a theoretical or practical form, 
the power of a principle of darkness—a spirit which is active 


in unbelievers.? The aidsy obrog find the xéopoe odrBc ate the | 


terms used to express the totality of everything which op™ 
poses the kingdom of God, the collective assemblage of th® 
ungodly, the kingdom of this’ spirit which is the representative 
of evil in general.? 

1 This has been recognised in the light of ancthico-religious idealism 
by a Kant, whose earnest moral spirit (on this point at least) approaches 
much nearer to biblical Christianity, than the modern pantheistic 
idolatry of the understanding, and the logical monism of those who 
fancy they can reconcile, by dint of logic, the contrarieties in human 
nature which only admit of a practical settlement. See Kant's Religion 
innerhalb der Grdnzen der blossen Vernunft. 

* Eph. ii, 2. rod xveduaros rod viv evepyoivros éy rois viois rhs 
GmreiBelas. 

* Paul must naturally have regarded heathenism in itself (as a sup- 
pression by sin of the knowledge of God) as belonging to the kingdom 
of the evil spirit. But though the opinion that the apostle adopted the 
notion of the Jews, that the heathen gods were evil spirits who influenced 
men to pay them religious homage, has met with several advocates in 
modern times, much may be urged against it. When Paul speaks of 
the origin of idolatry in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
it would have been a most natural opportunity for saying, that mefi 
through sin were grown up to the influence of evil spirits, and were 
sediced by them to transfer to them the homage that was due to the 
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_. Jesus appeared in hymanity to annihilate the empire of 
sin and of Satan. All the powers of evil arrayed themselves 


24 men had subjected themselves, esteeming them to be divinities. 
But ¥™ find nothing of all this; Paul speaks merely of the transference 
to earthly thingsof the homage due to God, and he deduces all the 
enormities he Specifies only from the moral and intellectual course of 
develapnient among men left to themselves, In Gal. iy. 8, when he says 
of those who had before been heathens, that they had served what was 
no god, as if it were God, it is noways implied that they considered 
other rea] beinga or evil spirits to be gods; but only that they had 
wade themselves slaves of the orotxeia rod Kéopou, instead of serving 
God alone, as became the dignity of human nature. The oTarxeia Tod 
xdopou are the objects to which they “ascribed divine power. In re- 
~ ference to the Corinthian eharch, I ‘cannot retract the opinion I ex. 
pressed abave, ante, p.243, I cannot so understand the passage in 1 Cor. 
viii. 7, ag if the persons indicated by Paul were Christians who could 
not altogether free themselves from faith in the reality of the heathen 
divinities as such; for, according to the relation in which Christianity 
at that timo stood to twathenism, it is utterly inconceivable that, among 
those who became Christians, such a mixture could be formed of their 
earlier polytheistic views with Christian monotheism. Still, if they 
“could aot tree themselves frourcbelief in the reality of béings who had 
formerly exercised so great an influence over their minds, those whom 
ey once held to be divinities must have ai peared to them as evil 
spirits, in consequence of the total revolution In their modes of think- 
ing. But if this be assumed, Paul eduld not at the same time hold ag 
correct that view which he attributes to the weak as erroneous, He de- 
clares, moreover, that the views of the liberat party in the Corinthian 
church were correct in theory, but they proceeded on the supposition 
that the heathen divinities were only imaginary beings, and that for 
this reason the eating of the meat offered to them was a matter of per- 
feet indifference. In 1 Cor. 5, he contrasts only two subjective 
standing-points in religion, without speaking of the relation to the ob- 
Jective. The passage in 1 Cor. x. 20, is the strongest in favour of the 
view which we are here opposing. But we must determine the meaning 
of this verse by comparing it with verse 19. If we admitted that Paul 
considered the heathen divinities to be evil spirits, we must agree with 
Billroth (see his commentary on this passage), that he wished to guard 
against that misunderstanding to which the preceding comparison 
might? have given rise, as if he really acknowledged their divinities to 
~be actually divine. But, as we have already remarked, no member of 
the Corinthian charch could be supposed to entertain such an opinion, 








monot! 


as if he considered these diviniti 
and hence ascribed an objective 
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against the Holy One of God; his dgath, in which was mani-_ 
fested the mighty power of the kingdom of darkness among 
mankind, seemed to be their mést splendid triumph, for here 
the mightiest opponent of this kingdom succuinbed to their 
machinations, But the relation was reversed, and since the 
sufferings of Christ were the completion of his wop¥T’of 
redemption, since Christ by his resurrection and ascension to 
heaven manifested the victorious power of the redemption he 
‘had completed, since now as the Glorified One, with theepower 
ef a divine life that overcame all opposition, he continued 
to work in and by those whom he jad redeemed fram the 
power of sin and Satan,—it was precisely by that event which 
appeared as a victory of the kingdom of darkness that its 
power was destroyed. In fnis connexion Paul says, in Coloss. 
ii. 15, that Christ by his redeeming éufferings kad gained” 
a triumph over the powers that opposed the kmgdom of 
God, and had put them openly to shame, just as the chicfs of 
vanquished nations are led in a triumphal_précession as signs 
of the destruction of the hostile force,—thus the power of evil 
now appeared annihilated. Anda similar image in Eph. iv. 8, 
represents Christ, after he had made prisoners of the powers” 
opposed to him, as ascending victoriously to heaven, and dis- . 
tributing gifts among men as the tokens of his triumph, jut 
as princes are wont to celebrate their victories by the ,distri- 
bution of donatives. These gifts are thé charisms. As the out- 
pouring of the'Holy Spirit, the impartation of- divine life to 
believers, and especially the founding ofa church animated by 
a divine principle of life, are proofs of the conquest over the 
kingdom of evil, and of the liberation of the redeemed from 
its power; so likewise the manifold operations of this divine 
life in redeemed human nature, are so many marks of Christ’s 
victory over the kingdom of evil, since thgse powers belonging 
to man, which formerly were employed in the service of sin, 
are now become the organs of the divine life. Now, through 
redemption the power of the kingdom of darkness is broken, 
atd a foundation is laid for the complete victory of the king» 


And in opposition to this mistake, he now says that he speaks only of 
what the heathens believed subjectively from their own standing-point, 
which stood in opposition to the Christian, and with which Christians 
could enter into no sort of communion, that those beings to whom. they 
sferificed were Sauova in the Grecian sence of the term. 2 
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dom of God and its tota# separation from all evil. But till 
this final consummation is effected, the kingdom of Christ can 
only.develop itself in continued conflict with the kingdom of 
eyil, for the power of the latter is still shown in them whe 


kingdam of God as it exists in’ the believer is opposed, though 
all-that opposes it must in the end contribute to its victory. 
And even jn tle redeemed themselves, points of connexion 
with the kingdom of evil exist, as far as their lives are not 
purified from a mixture of ungodliness. Hence Christians are 
called to act as soldiers for the kingdom of Christ, 2 Tim. ii, 3, 
againgt all the power of evil, both that which meets them from 
without in their efforts for the extension and promotion of the 
kingdom of Christ among mankind, as well as against all from 
within, which threatens to disturb the operations of tho divine 
life in themselves, and in so doing to retard the internal ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, Eph. vi. 11. It is the dictate 
of practical Christian morals, that as every talent is trans- 
formed into charism, it becomes appropriated for this divine 
cquipment of the militia Christi. If Christians only rightly 
appropriatesdivine trath, an® mako all the powers. of their 
. shature subservient to it, they will find therein the most com- 
plcve equipment (the ravom\a oS in order to carry on this 
warfare, successfully, Whenever Pau mehtions this invisible 
“ kingdom of evil, it is always in connexion with the presup- 
posed sinful dizection of the will in- human nature, for the 
» doctrine of Satan can only be rightly understood by means of 
the idea of sin derived from our moral experience. In the 
copious discussion on the nature and origin of sin, and on the 
reaction of the work of redemption against sin, which is given 
in the Epistie to the Romans, Satan is not mentioned; and 
when Paul first turned to the heathen and led them to 
the faith, he certainly appealed at first only to the conscious- 
ness of sin in their own breasts, as in his discourse at Athens. 
Moreover, he always contemplated this doctrine in connexion 
with the redemption accomplished by Christ. Believers have 
reason to fear the invisible powers of darkness only when they 
expose themselves to their influence by the sinful direction of 

, their wil, and are not careful: to make a right’ use of the 
means granted them in communion with Christ, for conflict 
ing with the kingdom of evil 3 that kingdom which the 
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Redéemer has overcome once for alt. Paul employs this doo- 
trine to arouse believers to greater watchfulness, that, under 
the consciousness of art opposing invisible power which avajls 
itself of every germ of evil as a point of connexion, they may 
carefully watch and allow nothing. of the kind to spring yp ; 
and that they may rightly appropriate and use the-<fivine 
weapons furnished by the gospel against all temptation ; 
2 Cor. ii. 10, 11; Eph. vi. 12. 

‘We have now to speak of the gradual development of the 
kingdom of Christ, as it advances in conflict with the king- 
dom of evil, until the period of its completion. —_,* » 

With respect to the manner in which both nationg.and 
individuals are led by the publication of the gospel to a par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of God, Paul.deduces the counsel of 
redemption and everything belonging to its competion, poth 
generally and particularly, from the free disposal of the grace 
of God, irrespective of any merit on the part of man, The 
peculiar form of his doctrinal scheme is diosely connected 
with the manner in. which he was changed from being an 
eager persecutor of the gospel into its zeglous professor and 
publisher, And this free movément of grace, not nreasured 
and determined according to human merit, he brings forward 
in opposition to a theory equally arrogant and contracttd, 
according to which admission to the kingdom of God was 
determined by the merits of a legal righteousness ; the Jewish 
people, by virtue of the merits and election of their pro- 
genitors, were supposed to have an unalienable right to form 
the main-pillar and centre of the theocracy. Accordingly, he 
contemplates the free arrangements of grace in a twofold con- 
trast; in contrast to claims founded on natural descent from 
distinguished ancestors, and a peculiar theocratic’ nation—and 
to claims founded on the meritoriousness of a legal righteous- 
ness. In reference to tho former, he makes the contrast on 
the one hand of natural descent determined by law, and there- 
fore founded in a law of natural development, and defmgd by 
it ; on the other hand, a development not to be calculated 
according to such a law of nature, but one which depends on 
the free disposal of divine grace and of the divine Spirit ; the 
arrangement according to which the promise is fulfilletl as the 
work of God's free grace. In the former case, the develop- 
thent of the kingdom of God proceeds by outward propaga- 
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tion and transmission—i** the latter, a development enstes in 
virtue of the invisible and internal connexion of the operations 
of the divine Spirit, and of the communication of divine life. 
Paul illustrates this universal contrast,' this law for the theo- 
cratical development through all ages by a particular ex- 
-ampiéathe example of Abraham’s posterity, from whom the 
Jews deduéed their theocratic privileges. He points out how, 
among theammediate posterity of Abraham, not that son was 
chosen*who would have carried on the line of his descendants 
according to the common course $f nature, but one who was 
miraculously born * contrary to all human caleulation ; that 
thieatter, and not the former, was destined to be the instru- 
ment of fulfilling the divine promises, and of continuing the 
theocracy ; such, he Shows, was the law of its continued 
development. Most unjustly has Paul been charged here 
with an arbitrary allegorizing which could carry weight only 
with the readers of that age. 

We do not here xerceive in him a theologian entangled in 
Jewish prejudices, of which his education in the school of 
Pharisaism could not divest him, but a great master in the 
interprétation of history, who in particular facts could discern 

"- -getieral laws and types, and knew how to reduce the most 
cofiplex phenomena to simple and constantly recurring laws, 

. Thus be hére infers, with perfect correctness from a particular 
case, a universal law for the historical development of the 
theocracy, which he illustrates by that fact. He applies the 

* same law to the Jows' considered as the peculiar theocratic 
people in relation to the theocratic people formed from the 
mass of mankind by the gospel. Since those who, according 
to the law of natural descent from the theocratic people, 
imagined that they had a sure title to admission into the 
kingdom of God, were yet excluded from it 3 on the contrary, 
by a dispensation of the divine Spirit, which could not have 
been calculated beforehand, towards the heathen nations, who 
aceordiag to the order of nature, since they weré entirely 
71 ‘The same contrast, which has always made its appearance among 
the conflicting views in the Christian church, the contrast. between 
Judaism in a Christian form, as in catholicism and other similar modes 

of thinking. and the free evangelical point of view of the visible church 
depénding for its development on the invisible efficiency of the divine 
word. - 

? waré rvetpa, not xard odpea; Gal. iv. 
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distisfct from the theocratic people, fappeared to be altogether 
excluded! from the kingdom of God, a new theocratic race 
was called into existence, in whom the pronfises made to 
Abraham were to be fulfilled. . 

With respect to the second point, that of founding a clajn 
for admission into the kingdom of God on the meriteof a. 
legal righteousness, Paul meets this arrogant assifmption by 
the fact that the Jews, who by their zeal in the righteousness 
of the law, appeared to have the most valid title to ¢such a 
privilege, were excluded frofa it owing to their unbelief ;, and 
on the contrary, the heathen, among whom there hagi been no 
such striving after a legal righteousness, were unexpegiadly 
called to partake of it. , . 

As in the ninth chapter of the Epigtle to the Romans, he 
contemplates only this one aspect of the dispensgtion of di- 
vine grace in thé perpetuation of the kingdom of God, and 
for a polemical purpose, it might seem as if he deemed the 
dispensation of divine grace to be in ngrespect affetted by 
the determination of the human will—as if happiness and 
unhappiness were distributed among men by a divine predes- 
tination entirely unconditional ;“and as if he deduced the dift 
ferent conduct of men in reference to the divine revelationse . 
and leadings—from a divine causation which arranged ev@ty- 
thing according to an uncHangeable necessity. THis principle 
if carried out, would lead to a denial of all moral free self- 
determination in general, contradict the essence of genuine 
theism, and would: logically be consistefit only with Pantheistic + 
views. But on such a supposition, the line of argument which 
Paul here adopts would be entirely inconsistent with the ge- 
neral design of this epistle. He wishes to prove both to Gen- 
tiles and Jews, that, owing to their sins, they had no means of 
exculpating themselves before the divine tribunal; that all 
were alike exposed to punishment; he particularly wished 
to lead the Jews to a conviction that, by their unbelief, they 
deserved exclusion from the kingdom of God. Buteon the 
hypothesis to which we have just referred, he would have 


1 However improbable it appeared that Abrabam would obtain off- 
spring for the continuance of his race, in the manner which actually 
occurred, there was as little probability that the true worship of 
7 jecten would proceed from nations who had been hitherto devoted to 

olatry. 7 
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% 
removed all imputation of guilt, and furnished the best etound 
of excuse for all, a necessity that guided aJl human actions 
hy a seerct machinery. Or we must explain his scheme by 
the distinction of a twofold standing-point, one theoretical, 
the other practical, a hidden and a revealed will of God; but 

- We @ay find nothing in his mode of thinking to authorize 
such a distinction. It is, in short, evident from the close of 
his whole argument, which begins in the ninth chapter—even 
if we do not view this single discussion in its relation to the 
whole.of his theology and anthropology—how very far he was 
from thifiking of God as a being who created the greater part 
of the human race, in order to manifest his punitive justice 
to them after involving them in sin and unbelief; and who 
had created a smaller part in order to manifest hig redeeming 
grage, by rescuing ther from the sin into which they had been 
involved by a divine destiny ; for he represents as the final 
issue of all the dispensations with the generations of mankind, 
not such a pariial_but the most general revelation of the 
divine grace. God hath suffered all, Jews as well as Gentiles,! 
to come to a knowledge of their sin, and by that of their need 
of redemption, that he may“nanifest his redeeming grace to 

~all who are in this way fitted to receive it, Rom. xi. 32. More- 
over, the doxology with which he closes the whole exposition 
of his views (xi. 33), contains a “twofold reference,—to the 
infinite wisdom of God, which manifests itself in the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God among the Gentiles by an un- 
expected course of evéhts,—and to the grace of God, to which 
men are indebted for all those blessings which no merits of 
their own could secure. Therefore, in the discussion which is 
closed by this doxology, there is only a reference to a divine 
wisdom, whése proceedings are not to be caleulated before- 
hand, according to any contracted human theory; and to a 
superabounding grace of God, which anticipates all human 
merit, reigns over all, and serves to explain all. These two 


1 The great mass of mankind, as being either of the Jewish or 
Gentile race, seems to be the subject of discourse, rather than indi. 
viduals; though what Paul here says is applicable to the plan and 
course of the divine dealings with individuals ; the same preparation 
for the eppropriation of redemption, is needed for individuals ag for 
coltective bodies consisting of individuala 3 the consciousness of the 
need of redemption is always the necessary intermediate step, though 
this may be awakened tn waciame ane 
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6 
relatiens are closely connected withgone another; for as tha 
superaboundjng grace of God is shown by all, Jews as well as 
Gentiles, and Gentiles as well as Jews, being brought to a 
participation of redemption, so the wonderful wisdom of God 
is manifested by the manner in which, by the dealings of his 
providence with the nations, the feeling of the need oF re- , 
demption as the necessary preparation for obtaihing it, is 
developed in various ways among them, accordiyg to their 
respective standing-points. 6 

Thus, too, Paul says in Eph. iii.”10, that by the manner in 
which the church of God was formed among mankind, and 
especially in which the heathen were led to a participatign in 
redemption, the roduroixcoc copia rod Oeod was manifested ; 
the epithet here given to the divine wisdom, serves to express 
the variety of methods by which it Gonducted the develop" 
ment of mankind to one end. But the praise ofthe divine 
wisdom in this respect, is directly opposed to the hypothesis 
of an arbitrary impartation of grace and of aa unconeitional 
divine causation. For this very reason, divine wisdom was 
requisite for the establishment of the church of God among 
mankind, because God did not ai at once give that directiowt 
to men’s minds which they required to attain a participation , 
in redemption, but trained them to it with free self-determi- 
nation on their part according to their various standing- 
points.’ . . 

In the discussion of this controversy, Paul dwells prin- 
cipally on the free grace and independent will of God, because 
it was only his object to humble the pride of the Jews, and to 
awaken in their minds the consciousness that man, by all his 


1 When Paul speaks of the incomprehensibility of the divine dealings 
towards the generations of men, it is in this sense, that the limited 
reason of man cannot determine @ priori the proceedings of the divine 
government, and that man cannot understand its single acts till he can 
survey the connexion of the whole in its historical development. But 
since he speaks of a revelation of the divine wisdom, it is evident that 
he assumes that a knowledge of these proceedings is possible in'each a 
connexion. And, in fact, the divine wisdom must have already man# 
feated itself conspicuously in the transference of the kingdom of God 
from the Jews to the Gentiles, and in the preparation of the latter for 
that event, to those who only cast a glance at the events that were 
paasing under their eyes. The divine wisdom will also be discerne& at 
a future period, in the manner of bringing so large a portion of the 
Jtwish people to faith in the Redeemer. . 
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efforts, cannot seize what, he can only receive from the,grace 
of God under a sense of his own dependence and need of 
helg ; that Ged was under no obligation to choose the instru- 
ments for perpetuating the theocracy ey from the members 
of the theocratic nation, but might make them the objects of 
. punishment. But from this we are by no means to infer that 
Paul considered that this grace operated as a magical, uncon- 
ditional ngcessity, or that the divine punishment was an 
arbitrary act, or, equally with sin and unbelief, a matter 
of divine causation. It was far from his intention to give a 
comple¢é theory of the divine election of grace, and its rela- 
tion to fiee-will, but only to exhibit it under one special 
“point of view. It was therefore natural that, if this anti- 
thetical reference was not always képt in view, and everything 
else in connexion with it, much would be misunderstood, 
and a very*one-sided theory of election would be formed from 
this portion of Scripture. When Paul says God hardencth 
whom he will—thg freedom of the divine will in reference to 
the divine punishment is maintained against the delusion 
of the Jews, that their nation could not be an object of the 
divine -displeasuré. But that this punishment should be 
- conditional, depending on the criminality of man as a free 
agont, is by no means excluded, but rather implied in the 
idea of haedening. cia tn 
~ By this expression that law of the moral world is indicated, 
according to avhich the moral self-determination gives its : 
direction to the whole inward man ; the sinful direction of 
the will brings on blindness of mind, and the manner in which 
everything from without operates on man, depends on this his 
. inward selt-determination, and by his consequent susceptibility 
or unsusceptibility for the revelation of the Divine which meets 
him from without. And in this respect, Paul holds up the 
example of Pharaoh as a warning to the Jewish nation, 
As the miracles which, by another direction of his inward 
man, might have led him to an acknowledgment of the divine 
almightiness in the dealings of God with the Jewish people, 
and to a subjection of his will.to the divine will clearly 
manifested to him—as these miracles, on the contrary, only 
contributed to harden him in his self-will and delusion, so 
there was nothing to prevent God from acting in a similar 
way with the Jewish nation in reference to the reception they 
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a 
gaveeto the revelation of himself through Christ. When he 
says, that the Jews by all their efforts could attain nothing ; 
but that the Gentiles, on the contrary, without such efforte#had 
been admitted into tye kingdom of God (Rém. ix. 30, 31); 
such langnage by no means implies that the conduct of mgn 
makes no difference in the impartation of grace, but pyactly . 
the contrary; for he thus expresses the hindrance to the 
reception of the gospel by the Jews arising from the direction 
of their minds, from the state of their hearts ; namely, that 
a confidence in their own “willing and running,” prevented 
the consciousness of their need of redemption, wililk those, 
classes of heathens among whom the gospel was first Rgopa- 
gated were more casily led to embrace it, because they in- 
dulged in no such false confidence. And as he combated the 
presumptuous dependence of the Jews on their pwn works 
and exposed its nullity, so on the other hand, he ‘warned the 
Gentiles against a false dependence on divine grace, which 
might mislead them to forget what wag. réquired oi their 
part, in order to its appropriation. He represents the opera- 
tions of grace as depending on their faithful retention on the 
part of man~-the remaining in“frace on the right dérectioi® 
of the will, Rom. xi. 20, “ Because of unbelief they weree 
broken off, and thou standest by faith.” In another passe, 
Paul allows it to depend entirely on the direction‘of the will 
whether a man should become a vessel of honour or of die 
honour. “Ifa man purge himself from these, he shall be 
a vessel unto honour,” 2 Tim. ii. 21. “But in his own sphere . 
of action, the apostle was more frequently called to oppose a 
false confidence in a vain righteousness of works, than a false 
confidence in divine grace ; and his own mental training led 
him particularly to combat the former error. "Both these 
circumstances together had the effect of disposing him to 
develop the Christian doctrine on this side especially, and to 
present what belonged to it in the clearest light. 

Besides, when it was his object to arouse and establish the 
courage and confidence of believers, he could not direct: thens 
to the weak and ‘uncertain power of man, but pointed to the 
immovable ground of confidence in the counsels of the 
divine love in reference to their salvation, the foundétion of 
what God had effected through Christ. The divine counsel of 
: slvation must necessarily be fulfilled in them, nor could the 
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accomplishment of thiq unchangeable divine decree de pre- 
vented by anything which might happen to them in life ; on 


. the contrary, all things would serve to prepare for its accom- 


plishment, everything which they might meet with in life 
~must contribute to their salvation. This is the practical con- 
nesion of ideas in Rom. viii. 28, &e., those whom God in his 
eternal intuition’ has recognised as belonging to him through 
Christ, he has also predetermined that they should be con- 
formed to the.archetype of his Son, since he having risen from 
the dead in his glorified humanity, must be the first-born 
among many brethren. But those whom he had predestined 
tothis end, he has also called to it ; those whom he has called, 
he has also justified ; those whom he has justified, he has also 
glorified. The train of thought is therefore this: first, the 
divine idea of Chri8t, and of mankind contemplated in him, 
the divitie counsel to realize this idea in believers ; to conform 
them as redeemed to the archetype of Christ by ‘the comple- 
tion vf the néw creation. Then the gradual accomplishment 
of this counsel ; first, the calling to believe (in the Pauline 
sense, the outward and the inward call are taken in combina- 
tione for the production “Sf faith), as believers they become 


justified, and with believing the realization of the dignity of 


, 


Yhe children of God begins in their inward life. That God 
gave ujPhis Son in order to secure this blessing to them, is a 
sure pledge of thefr obtaining it, and that nothing which 
appears to stand in the way shall really obstruct, but on the 
contrary must serve to advance it. Consequently, this doc- 
trine of predestination and election, in the Pauline sense, is 
nothing else but the application of the general counsel of God 
for the | redemption of mankind through Christ as the ground 
of salvation to those in whom it is accomplished by virtue of 
their believing. The greatness and certainty of the dignity 
of Christians is thas evinced ; but nothing is determined 
respecting the relation of the divine choice to the free deter- 
mjration of the human wills. When Paul, in Eph. i, 4, 


> represents Christians as objects of the divine love before the 


foundation of the world, his object is to show that Christianity 


1 Ido not mean a knowledge simply resulting from the divine prey 
science, which is quite foreign to the connexion of the passage, but a 
ereative knowledge, [such as in the Arts a man of genius has of his 
désigns,] established in the divine idea. 
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was noj inferior to Judaism as a ney dispensation, but was 
in fact the most ancient and original, and presupposed by 
Judaism itself; the election in Christ preceded the election pf 
the Jewish nation in their forefathers ; and redemption, the” 
verification of the archetype of humanity through Christ and, 
proceeding from him, is the end of the whole terrestrial crea- 
tion, so that everything else appears as a preparation fof this 
highest object in the counsel of creation in referenge to this 
world. ee 

Of the apostle Paul’s views in reference to the last conflict 
which the kingdom of God will have to sustain, and this ex- 
pectations of the victory to be gained by the approaching 
coming of the Lord, we have already spoken in our account 
of his ministry ; ande, p. 205, The prospects of the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God bear the same relation to 
the development of the New Testament dispensatiof,, as tle 
prophetic intimations of the glorification of the theocracy by 
the work of the Redeemer bear to the deyelopment of the 
Old Testament dispensation. Everything frophetical must 
be fragmentary, and hence cannot furnish us with clear and 
connected knowledge. We cannot therefore, help considering 
as a vain attempt, the endeavour to frame, by a comparison. 
of particular apostolical expressions, a connected complete 
doctrine of the consummation of all things. From the 
standing-point of the apostles this was not possible. It miight 
indeed happen, that in moments of higher inspiration and 
of special illumination, many higher butestill isolated views 
might be imparted, which yet they could not combine into an 
organic systematic unity with their other representations on 
this subject. i. 

With the doctrine of the consummation of the kingdom of 
God, is closely connected, in the Pauline system, the doctrine 
of the resurrection. This doctrine does not present itself here 
as an accidental and isolated fact, but stands in intimate 
relation to his general mode of contemplating the Christian 
life. It is the fundamental view of Paul and of the Néw 
Testament generally, that the Christian life which proceeds 
from faith carries in it the germ of a higher futurity ; that 
ébe development of the divine life begun by faith, threugh 
which a man appropriates the redeeming work of Christ, and’ 
enteys into fellowship with him, will go on until it has pervaded 
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-human nature in its fyll extent. Thus the approprigtion of. 
the body as an organ for the sanctified soul, as a temple of the 
Holy Spirit; must precede the higher state in which the body 
will be furnished as the glorified and corresponding organ of 
the perfected holy soul, Rom. vi. 5—8, 11; 1 Cor. vi. 14. 
Expositors, for want of entering sufficiently into the profound 
views of: the apostle, and of grasping the comprehensive 
survey that stretches from the present into the future, have 
often, erred by a mistaken reference of such passages either 
solely to the spiritual resurrection of the present state, or 
solely to the bodily resurrection of the future. 
The difficulties which were raised, even in the apostle’s time, 
" respecting the doctrine of the resurrection, were founded par- 
ticularly on the gross conception of it, and on the mode of 
determining the ideatity of the body. Paul, on the contrary, 
in the fiiteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
teaches that, by the same creative power of God which caused 
a peculiar creation to proceed from a grain of corn, an organ 
of the soul adapted to its higker condition would be formed 
from an indestructible corporeal germ. It may be asked, 
~ what, isthe e&sence of “he body considered as an organ 
“belonging to a distinct personality? Only this is considered 
by Paul as abiding, while the corporeal form is subject to 
changé snd dissolution ; the former, as something belonging 
~ to the representation’ of the whole personality, will be restored 
in a form coxresponding to its glorified state. And as the body 
of man is the mediating organ between the soul and nature, the 
idea is here associated of a Palingenesia of the latter, with the 
resurrection to which Paul alludes in Rom. viii, 19—23.1 


1 The later distinguished commentators on this epistle have acknow- 
ledged this to be the only tenable exposition; and even Usteri, who 
had before bronght forward the strongest objections against it, has been 
induced, for the same reasons which appear to me convincing, to accede 
toit. Against that interpretation, according to which this passage 

+ refers to the anxiety of the heathen world, the following reasons appear 
tome decisive. 1. Paul would in that case have used, as he generally 
+ does, the word «écpos. 2. If we admit that he here pointed out the 
deeply felt senge of universal misery, the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
all existing things, the longing after something better, though without 

a clear knowledge of the object, as felt by the heathen, yet he woul 
attribute such feelings to only a small and better part of the xdapos; it, 
is impossible that he could assert this of the whole mass of the heathen 
world sunk in sin, Yet we must grant that, in describing an age of 
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This igea stands in close connexion with the whole of the. 
Pauline scheme of doctrine, and the Christian system 
generally: the KAnporopia rov xdopov, which promised 40, 
believers that they shall reign with Christ—that to them as 
to Christ all things in the future world shall be subject— 
that this globe is destined to be the scene of the triumphant 
kingdom of God—that in its progressive development this 
kingdom will subject all things to itself, until the c¢nsumma- 
tion which Paul marks as the aim of.this universal longigg. 

He usually connects the doctrine of the eternal life of the 
individual with the doctrine of the resurrection, arfd, says 
nothing of the life of the soul in an intermediate st&te after 
death till the end of all things. The designation of death 
as asleep in relation to the fesurrection that is to follow, may 
favour the opinion that he considered thé state after death to 
be one of suppressed consciousness like sleep, and &dmittéd 
that the soul would first be awakened at the resurrection of 
the body, though in every other reference tg death he could 
describe it under the image of sleep asa trahsition to a higher 
existence. When in the church at Thessalonica the anxieties 
of. many were excited respecting th€ fate of tHe believers who * 
had already died, he only intimates to them that, at the time- 
of Christ’s second coming, the believers then alive would not 
anticipate those who were already dead. But it might be 

. 

e 
great. excitement, and pervaded by a vague and obscpre anxiety, it 
might be said, that an anxiety of which they were unconscious was at 
the bottom of their wrestling and striving,—that they were in a state of 
unhappiness, which only he who had attained a higher knowledge could 
explain to them; and thus Paul might apply the expressions used by 
him to describe the epiritual condition of the world around him. But 
then, he must have described this state of men's minds a» something 
peculiar to that age, and not as having existed up to that moment from. 
the beginning, ever since the creation had been subject to this bondage. 
8. According to his own ideas, he could not say that the xdopos against 
its will was subjected, in a manner free from blame, by God himself to 
the bondage of a vain existence. 4. According to this interpretation, ° 
Paul must have taught, that as soon as the children of God. bad 
attained their destined glory, it would spread itself over the heathen ‘ 
world, which wouid then enter into the communion of the divine life. 
But if it be assumed that Puul here so openly and clearly expressed the 

-floctrine of a universal restitution, he must first have mentioned the 
‘appropriation of redemption by faith asa means of salvation equally 


necessary for all; he could not have admitted the possibility of such a 
EtalA- af slarification ant henncht shant thenoeb foith ta-tha Tedaseuck«, 
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supposed, that had he agmitted a continuance of conscipusness 
in more exalted and intimate communion, with the Lord as 
taking place immediately after death, he would have reminded 
the persons ‘vhose minds were disturbed on the”Subject, >that 
those for whom they mourned had already been admitted to a 
higher and blessed.communion with their Lord, as the later 
Fathers of the Church would not have failed to have doné, 
Yet sire Paul was convinced that by faith men pass from 
death, unto life'—since he testified from his own experience 
under manifold sufferings, that while the outward man 
perishéd the inward was renewed day by day, 2 Cor. xiv. 16, 
, and, this experience was to him & type of the future—since 
also the outward man would only pass to a higher life from 
the final dissolution of death—sihce-he received a progressive 
development of thé divine life in communion with the Re- 
deemer—since he taught that believers would follow the Saviour 
in all ghings—from all these considerations it necessarily fol- 
lowed, that the higher life of believers could not be inter- 
rupted by death, and that by means of it they would attain 
to a more complete participation in Christ’s divine and blessed 
“life. * This idea of a progressive development of the divine 
‘life im communion with the Redeemer, is indeed not one 
Mtroduced from a foreign standing-point, into the doctrine of 
the gpostles, but proceeds from his own modesof contempla- 
tion,’ as we learn from a comparison of his language in 
numberless passages. Still we are not sufficiently justified to 
conclude from that idea of such a process of development in 
the earthly life, that Paul believed in its progression after the 
close of, our earthly life, in the period intervening till the 
resurrection. We may imagine the -possibility that the 
consequerices flowing from those premises would not be 


' For although he has not expressed this in precisely the same terms 
as Jobn, yet the sentiment they contain follows of course from what he 
has repeatedly asserted respecting deliverance from spiritual death, and 
the“life produced by faith. Between the two apostles there is only a 

' difference of form, not of the manner in which the idea of {wh is em- 
ployed by them,—for in this they agree, in considering it as something 
that really enters the soul with believing; but John refers the idea of 
Swh gidvos to the present, Paul only to the future, although both, 
substantially agree in the recognition of the divine life founded in 
faith, which bears in it the germ of a future higher development, antici-« 
patgs the future, and contains it in itself as in bud, = 
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e 
conscionsly developed by him, since the thought of the resur-. 
rection and everlasting life were in his mind so closely con- 
nected, that he would be induced to leave the interval betwetn. 
the Yeath of believers and their resurrection as an empty 
space. But, in the Epistle to the Romans, Paul expresslye 
makes this distinction between the soul and the body.~that 
the latter will die, and be given up to death on atcount of 
sin, the germ of which it carries in itself, but the former will 
be alive, exalted above death, so that it will have no power 
over them; accordingly, their life will be exposed to no 
repression or destruction, but be in a state of progressive 
development, never again to be interrupted by death, And 
the conclusion which we may draw from this single passage, 
is confirmed by those passages in the later Pauline epistles, 
which intimate that higher degrees of communion with Christ 
and of happiness are immediately consequent. on death. The 
admission of this fact is by no means contradicted hy his 
representing that the last and greatest result in the consum- 
mation of the kiagdom of God, will proceed, not from its 
natural spontancous development, but from without by the , 
immediate event of Christ’s rapoveia; as, in the fame 
manner, the facts of the appearance of the Son of God in’ 
humanity, redemption, and regeneration, though they are not 
deduced from % preceding development, and constitute a -per- 
fectly new era in the spiritual life, are far from excluding, ’ 
but rather presuppose, an antecedent preparatéry develop- 
ment. Now, the later epistles of Paul coritain such passages, 
in which he expresses most decidedly the hope of a higher 
development immediately consequent on death, of a divine 
life of blessedness in more complete communion with Christ ; 
Philip. i. 22, 23. We cannot in truth perceive how Paul, 
if he supposed the second coming of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion to be events so very near, could say, that he “desired to 
depart and to be with Christ which was far better,” in case he 
placed the salutary consequences of death only in sometkiag 
negative—in freedom from the toils and conflicts of earthly 
life, under which, as he so often declared, he experienced g0 
much more intensely the blessed effects of the gospel on his 
‘own soul,—and had not contemplated a higher kind of &om- 
emuntion with Christ, a higher development of the life which 
ih ak ate el Sa ile eee ea et Nt me 
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Must not 2 man of Panl’s flaming zeal and devoted Aativity 
“have preferred such @ life of conflict for the kingdom of 
Christ, to x slumbering and dreaming existence or a life of 

. Skadows? Im 2 Tim. iv. 18, he also describeS*an enttance 
dnto the kingdom of Christ as immediately following death ; 
though this last pessage is not so decisive, as the interpreta- 
tion m this point of view may be disputed.' 

It may-perhaps be thought? that a progress on this subject 
in the development of Christian knowledge took place in 
Paul's mind.’ As long as he expected the second coming of 
Christ’and the final resurrection as near at hand, he had 
little occasion to separate from one ahother the ideas of an 

‘eternal life after death and of a Yesurrection ; and, in ao- 
cordance with the Jewish habits of thinking, he blended 
them together in a‘manner that led to the idea of a certain 
sleep ofthe soul after death. But when, by the course of 
events, and the signs of the times, he had learned to form 
clearer notiofis -of the future, and when he was induced 
to think that the last decisive epoch was not so near (as 
appears from his later epistles), the idea of a higher condi- 

“tion »of happiness beginning immediately after death must 

‘have developed itself in his mind, under the illumination of 

the divine Spirit, from the consciousness of the divine life as 

exalted above death, and as destined to perpetun! progression, 
sand from the conscidusness of unbroken communion with the 

Redeemer as the divine fountain of life. The illumination of 

the apostles’ minds by the Holy Spirit was surely not com- 

pleted at once; but was the operation of a higher power 
possessing -a creative fertility, under whose influences their 

Christian knowledge and thinking progressively developed, 

by meang of higher revelations which were not violently 

forced upon them, but coalesced in a natural manner with 
their psychological development, as we have seen in the 
example of Peter; ante, p. 72. This might be the case 
with Paul; and it might happen that he was led to a more 

+ perfect understanding of the truth exactly at that point 

of: time when it was required for his own religious necessities 


) The remarks by Weizel of Tubingon, in his essay on the originale 
Christian doctrine of Immortality, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1834, 
Part iv., have not occasioned any alteration in my views on this subject. 

? This seems to be the view taken by Usteri. . 
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and thgge of future generations. Bug it is against this sup- 


position that, in the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle” 


to the Corinthians, he expresses himself on death and the _ 
resurrectionsin the same manner as in the First Epistle” 
to the Thessalonians, and yet we find in the Second Epistle, 
to the Corinthians written some months,later, a confident. 
expectation expressed, that a life of a higher kind, in %om- 
munion with Christ would immediately succeed thé dissolu- 
tion of earthly existence; for it is impossible to undergtand 
2 Cor. vy. 6—8 in a different sense; when Paul marks, as 
correlative ideas on the one hand, the remaining ‘in, the 
earthly body and beinz absent from the Lord (a wantTof that 


higher immediate comn7anion with him which would belong : 


to an existence in the other*world), on the standing-point of 
faith; and, on the other hand, the depf&rture from earthh 

life, and being admitted to the immediate presen® of the 
Lord, and to an intimate communion with him no Jonger 
concealed under the veil of faith, How, eould he*have 
described what he longed for, as a departure from this 
earthly life and being present with the Lord, if he intended 
to describe that change which wouiG arise from. the ataupauola 
of Christ, from his coming to believers} We also find,in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the same views presented 
as in the Epietle to the Phikppians ; yet it is noteprobable 
that in the few months between the tinte of his writing the 
First and the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, such a 
revolution had taken place in his mode of thinking on this 
subject. From a comparison of the First and Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, we may therefore conclude that Paul, 
even when, in his earlier statements respecting the Tesurree- 
tion, he said nothing of the state of the souls of 4ndividual 
believers in the interval between death and the resurrection, 
still admitted the uninterrupted development of a higher life 
after death, though he did not particularly bring it forward, 
as he was accustomed to found all the hopes of believerg on 
the resurrection of Christ, and to connect them with the 
doctrine of the resurrection ; perhaps, also, he thought that 
last groat event so nigh, and was so constantly turning his 
attention to it, that his mind was not directed towarde the 
‘other fact. But as he became aware that the period of the 
consummation of the kingdom of God was not so nigh ag he 
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had formerly anticipated, he was induced to bring forward 
more distinctly a subject*which had hitherto been kept n the 
hackground., + 
Raul represents as the ultimate object of his hopes, the 
egmplete victory of the kingdom of God over all the évil 
_ which had hitherto, prevented its realization, over everything 
which” cheeked and obscured the development of the divine 
life. BelicSers, in their complete personality transformed and 
placed, beYond the reach of death, will perfectly reflect the 
image of Christ, and be jntroduced into the perfect com~ 
munian® of his divine, holy, blessed, and unchangeable life. 
‘The,perfected kingdom of God will tNen blend itself har- 
‘moniously with all the other forms -” divine manifestation 
throughout: his unbounded domizions. Inspired by the pro- 
spect of this jast trftamph of redemption, when sin with all 
its consefiuences, death and all evil, shall be. entirely over- 
come, yith the certain knowledge of the victory already won 
by Christ, thespledge of all that will follow, Paul exclaims 
t Cor. xv. 55—58), “ Where, Death, is now thy sting? 
Death has now lost its power to wound the redeemed from 
‘in, since they are already*eonscious of an eternal divine life.) 
“WheresGrave, is thy victory? (the victory which the kingdom 
o# death gained through sin.) But the sting of death is sin ; 
that whith causes the power of sin to be felt is the law. 
w(What the law coukl not do, which made us first feel the 
power of sim in its whole extent, that Christ has done by 
redeeming us from cin and thus from death.) God be thanked 
who hath given us the victory throufh our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Tnasmucft-as the kingdom of Christ is a mediatorial dispen- 
sation, which maintains a conflict with the kingdom of evil 
for a préCise object, which is founded on the redemption 
accomplished by him,’ and by which all that his redemption 
involves in-principle must be realized—the kingdom of 
Christ .in its peculiar form will come to an end, when it has 
attained this object, when through the efficiency of the 
glorified Christ, the kingdom of God has no more opposition 
te encounter, and will need no longer a Redeemer and 
Mediator, Then will God himself operate in an immediate 
‘manner in those who through Christ have attained to perfect 
communion with him, who are freed from everything that 
* You. L : MM : 
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-opposed the divine operation in their souls, and transformed 
‘into“pure instruments of the divin glory. The mediatorial 
kingdom of: God will then merge into the *mmediaterial. 
‘Such is the declaration of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 37,28. Bri if. 
we understand what is said in that passage of the universal 
subjection and conquest of all the enemigs of God’s kingdom,, 
.in the strictest sense of the words, it would follow, that 
all subjective opposition to the will of God wilVthen cease, 
and that a perfect union of the will of the creaturé with that 
of the Creator will universally prevail. This will necessarily 
be the case, if we understand the words that “God may, 
be all in all,”? in fbsolute universality ; for then‘it would 
follow, that the kings~ of God is to be realized subjectively 
in all rational creatures, ard that nothing ungodlike will any 
Jonger exist. Then would be fulfilled, 4n the most complete 
sense, what Paul expresses in Rom. xi. 32. But tough this 
interpretation is in itself possible, and founded on the words, 
still we are not justified by the connexion to anderstend the 
expression in an unlimited sense. If thaf subjection were to 
be understood as only objective and compulsory, it might be 
affirmed that the enemies of Gee's kingdom wilh have no 
more power to undertake anything against it, that they will: 
no longer be able to exert a disturbing influence on fs 
development, By the “all,” xéor, in whom God wil-be “all,” 
ra mdyra, we may understand merely believers, as in‘y. 22, 
by mdvrec,’ those who enter by faith into comaiunion with 
Christ ; and it certainly appears from the connexion to be 
Paul's design only to rejftesent what belongs to the perfect 
realization of Christ's work for believers. The--yords in 
Philip. ii. 10, 11, may’ indeed be supposed to mean, that all 
rational beings are to be stbjected to the Redeeme? as their 
Lord, although this will not be accomplished with respect: to : 
all in the same manner ; in some there may be a subjectively 
internal free obedience, in others Only what is outward and 
compulsory, the obedience of impotence, which can efect 
nothing against the kingdom of Christ. The question arises, 
whether in the words “bow the knee in the name of Christ, 
* wGow may be taken either as masculine or neuter. 


-” If the emphasis be laid not on the xdyres, but on the ey 76 Xpiorg, * 
tnat here everything proceeds from Christ, as on the other side from Adam. ° 
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atid confess that he is Lord to the glory of God,” something 
‘more is meant than description of suck’ forced outward 
obedience, i we understand these words accérding to the 
, Pauline phraseology. The passage in Coloss. i: 20, we shall 
interpret in the simplest and most natural manner, if we can 
admit such a reference to the reconciling and redeeming 
work of Christ on the fallen spiritual world. And we can 
ther confviné in one view the three flassages, and interpret 
them, by*a mutual comparison. A magnificent prospect is 
thus ‘presented of the final triumph of the work of redemp- 
tion, which was first opencd to the mind of the great apostle 
_in the Inst stage of his Christian deve opment, by means of 
‘that love which impelled him to -“<rifice himself for the 
salvation of mankind. At all evonts, we find here only some 
‘ slight intimations, ad we acknowledge the guidance of divine 
wisdom, that in the records of revelation destined for such 
various steps of religious development, no, more light has 
been éommunécated on this subject. 
1 The doctrine of such a universal reStitution would not stand in 
contradiction to the doctrine of eternal punishment, as it appears in the 
“pospels ; far although those Wno are hardened in wickedness, left to the 
. consequences of their conduct, their merited fate, have to expect endless 
unhappiness, yet a seerct decree of the divine compassion is not neces- 
sarily excluded, by virtue of which, through the wisdom of God 
revealing Tiself in the discipline of free aBenta, theyill be led toa 
~frce appropriation of redemption, 
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*,* The conclusion of this work, toggther with Several 
minor pieces by the sdme author, will be given in the 


next volume. 





